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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Tax present number completes the first volume of the Farmers’ Cabinet, 
and the proprietors would avail themselves of this opportunity of expressing 
their thanks to those gentlemen who have taken an interest in the success 
of the work, and who, during the past year, have aided them by their con- 
tributions; as well as by their successful efforts to extend its circulation, 
Our acknowledgments are also due to our subscribers—they have kindly 
borne with us during our infancy—we have been cheered by daily acces- 
sions to our list, and now our little work not only makes its regular visils 
to thousands of rural homes, in our own country, circulating in almost 
every state, but it is also sent to regular subscribers in foreign lands. 

Friends of our enterprise,—on the first of August, we commence a new 
year or the second volume of the Cabinet. Itremains for you to say whe- 
ther it shall receive the same measure of generous support as the preceding 
volume. Nine-tenths of our old patrons, from whom we have heard, wish 
to continue the work. We do not calculate on parting with many of our 
subscribers. Some of course we shall lose. In a list of nearly ten thousand | 
there must of necessity, be changes. We shall endeavor to give all who 
continue, as well as new subscribers, the full value of their money. 

Our subscribers know the object for which the Cabinet was established. 
The work is intended to be one of utility to the farming interests—and if 
it is calculated to promote the interest, to elevate the dignity, to enlarge 
the views, to introduce new systems of cultivation, or improvements in the 
old methods of the farmer, may we not, with confidence, ask the influence 
of all in extending its circulation? If it be useful, the more extensively it is 
circulated, the better for the community. But how shall it be done? We 
answer, let every friend of an enlightened agriculture—every advocate for 
an agricultural journal, use his influence in obtaining additional subscribers 
for the coming year, among his acquaintance. Almost any individual can 
easily procure six subscribers in his immediate neighborhood. Now let all 
such, if they think the Cabinet should be sustained, procure us six sub- 
scribers, and, on sending a five dollar note, free of postage, we will supply 
the subscribers thus obtained for one year, and send him also a copy for his 
trouble. In this way our friends may render us essential service in the. 
prosecution of our labors. 


BACK NUMBERS. 
As many of our subscribers commenced taking the Cabinet at the com- 
mencement of the second half year, or number 13, and have expressed a wish 
to have the preceding numbers, in order that the work might be bound com- 
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plete, we hereby inform them that we can supply copies of the first thir- 
teen numbers to their order, provided they give us timely notice. All 
letters on this subject, must be post paid. In all cases when requested by 
persons at a distance, copies shall be reserved. 


BANK NOTE LIST. 


In consequence of the frequent and gross impositions practiced upon the 
community, and especially upon farmers, by the circulation of counterfeit 
and spurious notes, the proprietors have resolved on issuing, once in three 
months, a work of sixteen pages, same size as the Cabinet, to contain a full 
description of all counterfeit notes, fraudulent issues, altered notes, broken 
banks, depreciated paper, the state-of the money market, and whenever 
practicable, the situation of the principal banks in the United States. The 
price of this work, will be 373 cents per year: but to all subscribers to the 
Cabinet, who pay in advance, or at the time of subscribing, for the second 
year, it will be sent gratuitously. The first number will appear some time 
during the month of August, or early in September. 

‘The second volume of the Cabinet will commence on the first of August. 
Those whose term of subscription commenced during the first year, will re- 
eeive the whole compliment of numbers, (24,) to which they are entitled. 
We wish it to be distinctly understood, that 24 numbers, when published, 
will be considered equivalent to one year’s subscription. 


MISSING NUMBERS. 


We endeavor to be particular in forwarding the Cabinet to all our sub- 
scribers. Mistakes may, and no doubt, do occur occasionally in our office. 
We are not willing, however, in all cases to bear the blame. We know 
that papers and letters are frequently detained on the way, and generally 
from unexplained causes. For instance, we have just received a letter 
bearing the post mark of “Elkton, March 24,”? We are satisfied that it 
left the office where it was mailed,on the day designated:—and yet there are, 
perhaps, no post offices in the country managed with more fidelity and 
general correctness, than the office in this city and that at Elkton. . We 
request our subscribers not to blame us for all the delay in the receipt of 
their numbers. And we would ask them when their numbers are received 
very irregularly, to request the Post Master at whose office they receive 
their papers, to inform us.—Duplicate copies shall be sent when necessary, 
and every effort made to remedy the evil. 
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THE FARMERS’ CABINET. 


In presenting this work to the public, the 
Editor would simply say that it is designed 
to promote the interests of practical husband- 
ry. He is aware that great objections exist 
among many to what is denominated book 
farming—all however will admit that great 
and astonishing improvements have taken 
place in agriculture within the last twenty 
years, and that these improvements are fairly 
to be attributed to repeated experiments, and 
the diffusion of light and knowledge amoag 
the agricultural classes of our land. 

It will be his object to furnish the patrons 
of the Cabinet, with valuable extracts from 
papers treating on all the various branches of 
agriculture; and it would afford him no little 
pleasure, if practical farmers would furnish 
him with their opinions on agricultural sub- 
jects, the results of experiments, &c. By this 
means, great improvements instead of being 
confined to individual practice, or to a neigh- 
borheed, would be widely diffused to the 
benefit of mary. 

We make no great promises—we are 
willing to restthe success of the enterprise on 
the merits of the work, sensible that if de- 
serving of patronage, it willbe liberally sus- 
tained by that enlightened and independent 
elass of citizens to whose interests it is de- 
voted, and to whose fostering care it is com- 
mended. 

The Cabinet will be published on or about 
the Ist and 15th of each month. Each number 
will contain 16 octavo pages on good paper 
and fair type. The subjects will be illustrat- 
ed by engravings on wood whevever they 
can be appropriately introduced. 
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Terms.—$1 per year prt. in advance. 

For the accommodation of those who wish 
to subscribe for six months only, the twelfth 
number will be accompanied by a title page 
and index in order for binding. 

Any person remitting us five dollars, will 
be entitled to six copies of the work for one 
year, or twelve copies for six months. The 
Cabinetis subjeet only to newspaper postage; 
that is one cent on each number within the 
state, and within one hundred miles of Phi- 
ladelphia out of the state,x—one cent anda 
half on each number to any other part of the 
United States. Gentlemen, disposed to pro- 
mote the interests of the work, are not only 
requested to use their iuflnence in promoting 
its circulation, but also to aid it by their com- 
munications. 

We have adopted the octavo form as it is 
more readily preserved by stiching the num- 
bers as received, than any other sizes it also 
makes a good sized volume, and can be bound 
at a much less expense than the quarto or 
folio size. 


On Irrigating Meadows. 

Irrigation is extensively practised, and in’ 
deed is essentially necessary in southern 
climates, such, for instance, as Spain, Portu- 
gal, Italy, Egypt, &c., where the heat is un- 
remitted, and the land seldom visited by 
rains insummer. It is a great improvement, 
but happily it is not necessary to any great 
extent in our highly favored country. The 
great, and indeed, we may say the only ob- 
jection that can be urged against this branch © 
of improvement, is the great expense neces- 
sarily attending systematic irrigation, as the. 
entire surface is required to be graduated in 
order that the water may not only be spread 
over but completely taken off the surface as 
occasion may require. 


We beg leave to recommend to the atten- 
tion of our readers, the following paper on 
this subject, furnished the editor of the Gene- 
see Farmer by E. WitsBurR. 


The plan he recommends is certainly wor- 
thy of trial; it will cost but a trifle, and no 
doubt produce in return, a hundred fold for 

the labor and expense devoted to the experi- 

ment. Should any of our readers make the 
experiment, we should be gratified if they 
would forward the results to us for publica- 
tion. 

As there has been considerable said in thy 
paper on the subject of irrigation, it may per- 
haps by some be thought unnecessary to say 
any thing further on the subject; but, as it is 
one of considerable importance, perhaps there 
cannot well be too much said; and the scar- 
city of fodder for the two past years will bea 


sufficient excuse for what I may offer on the 
‘subject. 
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In the first place, it is my opinion that if, 


‘the water in the state of New York should all 
be used to the best advantage, which is now 
useless, or perhaps, I might say worse than 
useless, there might be an addition of hay 
through that means that would be worth one 
million of dollars, and perhaps more. This 
calculation to some may look wild, but it is 
nevertheless true, for there are but few farms 
but what have some streams running through 
them some part of the year—some little 
swales where water runs for a considerable 
time in the wet part of the spring. Now all 

this may be nsed to advantage where the 
ground descends enough to take them from 
their natural channel. Do not be scared for 
fear it will require some work, but try it and 

be satisfied for yourselves. J have tried _ it 
and know it to true. I once bought a small 
farm in Yates county, on which there was 
scarely an acre of natural meadow ground. 

Its former oocupant did not cut any hay on 
the farm, but used to mow around the neigh- 
borhood on shares wherever he could get a 
chance; and so I had to do the first year, un- 
til I ploughed the ground and seeded it, for 
it was as dry and barren almost as a road; I 
mean the piece which I selected for my mea- 
dow, of perhaps about seven acres, on the 

lower side of my farm. The farm all descend- 

_ed considerably to the east, and the object of 
selecting that place for my meadow was that 
I might get some water on it in wet times. 
The road ran up and down the hill on the 
side of my meadow piece, and nearly through 
the middle of it there ran a little swale about 
the same direction, perhaps in some places 
two rods wide, and in others not so wide. | 
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Well, some may say, what of all this }— 
What has the road and this little dry swale 
to do with your meadow? for the water did 
not run there perhaps half of the year. I 
have been pretty particular in describing the 
situation, in order to show the effect of ma- 
king the best use of water when We have a 
chance, and that it is not always necessary 
to have a double stream in order to raise 
heavy hay. Well, now for the management.— 
After I had got my piece of land seeded for 
meadow, the next thing was to make use of 
the water, which I did in the following sim- 
ple and easy manner: 

I took my team and plough in the spring 
of the year, when the water run pretty freely 
in this swale, when I thought I could carry 
the water on the highest ground in the mea- 
dow; after starting a few paces, I stopt for 
the water to follow, and observe the eurrent, 
So as not to get so high that the water would 
not follow, or so low as to give too much cur- 
rent. In this way I bartiel it on to the high- 
est and dryest part of the ground, and then let 
it spread over as muchasit would. But lit- 
tle more needed to be done to the ditch than 
to make the furrow and clean it out a little 
withahoe. I made several other furrows from 
the swale below the first one in the same 
manner, to carry the water that dreans off in- 
to the swale again. In this way I loose but 
very little. 


Almost every body has noticed, that in the 
spring of the year, when the snow is going 
off, or after a smart shower, that the ditches 
by the road side will be filled with water, 
and if the road runs a little up hill, the wash 
of the road will run off, and generally into 
some swamp or hollow, where it does but lit- 
tle ifany good. To prevent this waste, I 
made several furrows from the road side to 
carry the wash on to the meadow. 


And what was the effect produced by these 
few furrows, which at first did not perhaps 
cost me more than a day’s work? Why, the 
effect was such, that it paid me an hundred 
fold for the seven acres after the first year.— 
When the sod got well made so as to grow 
thick, it produced for several years while ] 
owned it, from two and ahalf to three tons of 
hay to the acre; and the man that I sold it 
to, told me last year that he hardly ever saw 
such praee; there was hardly room on the 
ground to make the hay after it was mowed. 
Now if people could generally be made to 
believe this, and to pay attention to it, it 
would soon be found that my assertion was 
not very extravagant in regard to the addi- 
tional quantity of hay that would result from’ 
it. But perhaps my brother farmers are so 
taken up with the political slang of the day, 
that they will do as they always have done, 
neglect that which most concerns them for 


. > 
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trifles, or that which is of little consequence 
to them in the way of their business. 

Now to cconclude. If thee can make any 
thing out of this that thee may think will be 
worth the trouble, thee can doit, if not, com- 
mit it to the flames; but it really does hurt 
my feelings to see the loose manner in which 
farmers generally manage their business.— 
I could say much upon the subject of farm- 
ing in general, but feel myself incapable of 
doing any thing like justice to the subject, 
and therefore I forbear at present, and sub- 
scribe myself thy friend. E. Wixeur. 


Indian Corn. 


All, or nearly all the accounts we have 
published of great productions of Indian 
corn, agree in two particulars, viz: In not 
using the plough in the after culture, and in 
not earthing, or but very slightly, the hills. 
These results go to demonstrate, that the 
entire roots are essential to the vigor of the 
crop; and that roots, to enable them to per- 
form their functions as nature designed, must 
be near the surface. If the roots are severed 
with the plough in dressing the crop, the 
plants are deprived ofa portion of their nour- 
ishment; and if they are buried deep by 
hilling, the plant is partially exhausted in 
throwing out a new set near the surface, 
where alone they can perform all their offices. 
There is another material advantage in this 
mode of cultivating the corn crop; it saves a 
vast deal of mannal labor. 

There is another question of interest to 
farmers, which relates to the mode of har- 
vesting the crop, that is, whether itis best to 
top the stocks, cut the whole at the ground 
when the grain is glazed, or cut the whole 
when the grain has fully ripened. Wehave 
stated that the experiments of Mr. Clark, of 
Northampton, one of the best practical farm- 
ers of our country, and of other gentlemen, 
showing that the grain suffers a diminution 
of six or eight bushels the acre, by topping 
the stocks; and there seems to be no coun- 
terbalancing benefit in the fodder, unless at 
the expense of carrying the stocks to the 
borders of the field, that they may be secur- 
ed before the crop is gathered, and before 
they become blanched and half ruined. And 
it is no protection against early autumnal 
frosts, but rather exposes unripened grain to 
be more injured. Hence, so far as regards 
these two modes, all who have made a com- 
parison, seem to concur in the opinion that 
stripping the corn of its tops and leaves is a 
bad practice. William Carmichael, of Vir- 
ginia, has given us in the Farmers’ Register, 
his experiments in this matter, which go to 
corroborate the conclusion we have drawn. 
He took, promiscuously, 100 ears from corn 
that had been topped, and 100 ears from that 
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which had not been topped, growing side by 
side. The first weighed on the cob 50 lbs., 
shelled 41 lbs., and measured 21 qts., 1 pt. 
The other, 54 lbs; shelled 46 lbs., and mea- 
sured 25 qts.; showing a difference of near- 
ly one-fifth in favor of unstripped or untopped 
corn. {he fact is, that topping not only pre- 
vents the the further elaboration of the sap, 
which can only take place in the leaves, and 
which is necessary for the growth of the 
corn, but it deprives the grain of much that 
is already elaborated, and on its way to the 
grain, if a fruit tree is deprived of its leaves, 
before the fruit has attained its growth, or 
mature flavor, the fruit will no longer grow, 
nor will it attain high flavor, for its supply 
of elaborated food, or vegetable blood, is cut 
off by the loss of leaves. We have noticed 
this particularly in the plum. 


Satisfactory experiments have not been 
made to determine whether it is most ad- 
vantageous to cut the crop when the grain is 
merely glazed, or to wait til] it is perfectly 
ripe. ‘l'his will depend upon the amount of 
loss, if any, in the grain, by early harvest- 
ing; the relative value of the grain in fodder, 
and the prospect of both being injured by 
early frosts; for neither are liable to suffer 
from frost after the crop has been cut and put 
into shocks. Itis to be noticed, that in ear- 
ly cutting, the stalks are succulent, and 
abound in elaborated sap, on its descent from 
the leaves to the grain, and that this supply 
of food to the grain continues to flow pro- 
bably for some days after the corn is in the 
shock, and if so, the grain itself continues 
to improve, though we think it likely that 
the crop undergoes some trifling diminu- 
tion. Butif frost is likely to intervene. be- 
fore the complete maturity of the crop, there 
is no doubt but the corn will suffer less in 
shock than it will standing, while the fodder 
will be materially injured by frosts. Ad 
mitting that there is a small loss in grain by 
early cutting, though it is undoubtedly less 
than when it is topped, the difference in the 
value of the fodder, under the two modes of 
management, is vastly in favor of early har- 
vesting. We do not pretend to calculate to 
a nicety the difference in nutritious proper- 
ties, of corn stalks cut in a succulent state, 
early in September, well cured and well hous- 
ed, and those left standing till October or 
November in the field, but we should think 
it fifty per cent. Well cured corn stalks 
afford an excellent winter food for neat cat- 
tle; and when fodder is likely to be in de- 
mand, they may be made to contribute large- 
ly to the profits of the farm. Several of our 
acquaintance have kept their neat stock al- 
most entirely upon this fodder during the 
past winter, and we have done the like, hay- 
ing first cut ours in a cutting machine; and 
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so far as we ean learn, the cattle kept upon 
them are in excellent condition. 

The preceding consideration justifies us in 
recommending, that in the management of the 
Indian corn crop, the following rules be ob- 
served, at least partially, so far as to test their 
correctness; 

1. ‘That the corn harrow and cultivator be 
substituted for the plough in the culture of the 
crop. 

2 That the plants be not hilled, or but 
slightly so; this not to prevent the soil being 
often stirred, and kept clean, And, 

3. That in harvesting, the crop be cut at 
the ground as soon as the grainis glazed. 
Cultivator. 


Prosress of Agriculture im Eng- 
land. 


The introduction of fallows between suc- 
cessive corn crops, was a very great im- 
provement on the previous practice; but the 
Substitution of green crops for fallow, on all 
but stiff clay lands, has been the greatest of 
improvements ever made in agriculture; and 
has effected as great and beneficial a revolu- 

_ tion in it as the introduction of the steam en- 
gine and of the spinning frame, has done in 
manufactures. There is abundant evidence 
to show, that the culture of turneps, as a field 
€rop, was carried on to some extent in seve- 

_ tal English counties, in the latter part of the 
i7th century. But the practice spread only 
by very slow degrees; and it was not till its 
introduction into the county of Norfolk, in the 
reigns of George I., and George II., when it 
was prosecuted ona large scale by Dord Vis- 
count Townshend and others, that its signal 
importance become obvious. 

_At the period referred to, the whole north- 

_ Western part of the eountry, which has lon 
been one of the best cultivated districts of the 
empire, consisted of mere sandy wastes, 
sheep walks and warrens, worth little.or no- 
thing, ‘These were converted into highly 
productive arable land, by enclosing, marling, 

_ and the aid of the turnep husbandry, which is 
as it were the corner stone of the Norfolk, or 

proved system of husbandry. The same 
practices that had produced such splendid re- 
sults in Norfolk; that had made sandy wastes 
yield the most luxurious crops of wheat and 
barley, have been gradually extended, with 
similar effects, to many other parts of the 
kingdom. The produce in corn of the light 
soils in all the moderately well cultivated 
districts of the empire, has in consequence 
been more than trebled; at the same time that 
a vast supply of green food has been obtain- 
ed for the feeding of cattle and sheep, and 
the production of the most valuable manure. 

But, signal as has been the improyements 
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in arable husbandry since 1760, the improve- 
ments made in stock husbandry, or in the 
breeding and fattening of cattle, have been 
still more’considerable. No efforts for this 
purpose seem to have been made with judg- 
ment, and proper perseverance till after 1760, 
when Mr. Bakewell, of Dishley, in Leices- 
tershire, began his career. Mr. Gulley, of 
Northumberland, soon after entered on the 
same course; and the signal success by 
which their efforts were attended, roused a 
spirit of emulation in a host of others. But 
the rapid increase of manufactories and com- 
merce, and consequently of the town and pop- 
ulation, after the peace of Paris, in 1763, by 
creating a corresponding demand for butch- 
ers’ meat, gave the principal stimulus to the 
improvements that have been made in stock 
husbandry, It was not easy to over-rate 
their importance. 

We have already seen that, at an average, 
the weight of cattle and sheep have been a 
great deal more than doubled since about 
1760; so that a stock of 5,000,000 head of 
cattle at present, would be more than equal 
to 10,000,000 at that epoch. But the num- 
ber, as well as the weight of the cattle, hav- 
ing been materially increased in the interval, 
the supply of butchers’ meat must have in- 
ereased in a corresponding proportion, or been 
at least trebled. ‘There has also, owing to 
the same cause, been a very great increase in 
the produce of wool, The supply of the lat- 
ter article, propuced in England and Wales, 
in 1800, was estimated at about 384,000 
packs, at 240 lbs. each. But, owing tothe 
increased size of the animal, and the greater 
weight of the fleece, the same number of 
sheep that produced 384,000 packs, in 1800, 
were estimated by the best wool-growers and 
wool-staplers, to produce 453,000 in 1830, 
being an increase in the interval of no less 
than 20 per cent. It is too true that the qual- 
ity of the wool has rather deteriorated, for it 
seems to be impossible to procure both a hea- 
vy and a fine fleece. ‘Taking, however, the 
increased weight of the carcass and the in- 
creased weight of the fleece into account, 
sheep are believed to be more profitable at 
resent than at any former period; and, for 
the last three or four years, tbey have been 
the most productive species of stock kept in 
the kingdom.—Ldinburgh Review. 


Flemish Husbandry. 


From our earliest recollections of agricul-- 
tural matters, Flanders has been considered 
proverbial for fertility; and it would seem 
from the examination which we have given 
to the work before us, that its agriculture just- 
ly merits the high character which it has ac- 
quired. And yet, with partial exceptions, the 
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soil is not naturally rich; it is poor, such as 
we should denominate very poor. It is most- 
}y a flat, wet, cold, sandy district. Whence 
then its productiveness? The answer which 
may be gathered from our notes may afford 
useful lessons in American husbandry. Its 
productiveness arises, 

1. From the small size of farms, and keep- 
ing them constantly in crop; no man attempt- 
ing to manage more than he ean manage 
well. 

2. From a just estimate of the value of 
manure, the food of plants, and a judicious 
husbanding and application of it, frequently 
for years in succession to the same field.— 
The urine, sweepings, and other animal and 
vegetable matters, which we waste or disre- 
gard, contribute more to the fertility of their 
soil, than all the manure we apply, does to 
the fertility of our soil. 

3. From a rotation of crops, two of the 
same kind never following each other, found, 
from long experience, to be best fitted to pro- 
mote the farmers’ ultimate profits. 

4. From the extensive introduction of clo- 
ver and root crops, which meliorate the 
soil, feed and fatten the farm stock, and make 
large returns in the form of manure. 

5. From the cutting the forage, and grind- 
ing the grain, for their cattle, thereby great- 
ly lessening the expenditure. 

6. From the farmers giving their individu- 
al attention to their farms; and from their 
industrious, frugal habits of living. Nolum- 
bering, no fishing, no speculation, no hanker- 
ing after office. . 

In the work under consideration, there 
is one sentence worth quoting entire, for the 
good example it holds out to us, viz: * No 
farmer is without a well cultivated garden, 
full of the best vegetables, which all appear 
at his own table.” ‘A beggar is scarcely to 
be seen, except in the towns, and but few 
there.”’ 

Manure is an article of commerce; and the 
demand for it is so great, that every material 
for it is sought after with avidity, and the 
towns and pavements are hourly resorted to, 
with brooms and wheelbarrows, as a source 
of profit, and even the chips which accumu- 
Jate in the formation of wooden shoes, are 
made to constitute a part of the compost dung 
heap. Hence the towns and farm buildings 
are remarkably clear and neat. In winter, 
cows receive sixty pounds of turneps, some- 
times boiled with straw, per diem. 


Destructive Insects. 


Not only thorns and thistles, but hosts of 
noxious insects have been inflicted on dege- 
nerate man. My attention has been chiefly 
directed against the latter evil. 


= 
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The character of some of these insects will 
be described in treating of my warfare against 
them. 


The first in my series, is probably of Ame 
rican origin, as in no system of entomology 
can [ find a description of the inseet which 
has proved so destructive to our peach trees. 
I have to rely on my own observation for its 
history and description. It was probably 
unobserved by us prior to the present cen- 
tury. 


In the autumn of 1800, I first saw the fatal 
malady in the peach treesabout Philadelphia; 
the next year it had reached Burlington, and 
thence continued its mareh northward about 
twelve or fifteen miles a year. In 1807, in 
choice collection of fruit of my own, every 
tree had the premonitory symptoms of the 
yellows: a few miles north escaped that year. 
Having made a careful dissection by splitting 
and barking several trees, I could discover ne 
cause, but ravages of the worms between the 
bark and wood. Collecting a number of the 
worms, | confined them in glass and hatched 
from them the perfeet insect; a moth or mil- 
ler, small in comparison with the worm 
white or light grey, with dark spots, wings 
convolute, like the section of a erow-quill 
split longitudinally. This phaleua or moth 
lays its egas on the leaves of the peach tree; 
when hatched, the larva or maggot subsists 
itself first on the leaf, until it has aequired 
sufficient size and energy to migrate to a 
more suitable and permanent home for win- | 
ter: this is between the bark and wood of the 
tree, near the ground. Here it enlarges its 
domicil; a siekly state of the tree follows,. 
and if they congregate in sufficient numbers to: 
circumvent the tree, certain death is the con: 
sequence, by intercepting the communication 
between the root and body of the tree. 


The larva of the peach insect is herbivo- 
rous, and in this state of existence subsists 
on the tender lining of the bark; living: in a 
cleanly manner, it deposits all filth outside 
the deor, by the dark powdery appearance of 
which its abode may be detected. In its 
chrysoiloid state, its appearance is smooth and 
glassy. It frequently happens when seek- 
ing these worms, a chrysalis very different is 
found; this is the sirex or tailed wasp, the 
natural enemy of the peach worm; the sirex 
is a restless, fidgety insect, resembling the 
wasp; its young, like that of the other wasps 
and hornets, is carniverous. It may be ob- 
served about the neighborhood of the peach 
worm’s habitation, at the door of which it 
lays its eggs; the product, a worm, creeps 
into the bowels of the peach worm, feeds on 
its carcass and occupies its coat. Its chry- 


\salis, unlike that of the peach worm, is rough. 
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and filthy, eaused by the sweat and writhing 
ef the victim of its rapacity. 

I have been thus particular in noticing the 
sirex, because, being a usurper of the abode 
ef its foster parent, it has been falsely accu- 
sed of beiny the mother of mischief, instead 
of a friendly ally, which should be patroni- 
zed. Among others, the Sussex New Jer- 
sey Register, had, ubout six years ago, a bel- 
ligerent article against this supposed enemy. 

Knowing that, even in a moderate degree, 
heat proves fatal to the cut-worm, I was led to 
try its effect on the peach worm; having 
placed several in the hollow of my hand, I 
found that water not uncomfortable to my skin, 
killed them, 1 thence commenced applying 
boiling water from a watering pot, (without 
the nose,) pouring itaround the tree, about 18 
inches above the ground in sufficieat quantity 
to heat the bark; the quantity was varied 
according to the thickness of the bark and size 
of the tree; this proved completely success- 
ful for several years, and as long as it was 
continued. 

The time for using the heat, was the last 
of summer, and again the middle of the au- 
tumn, lest some might have escaped or more 
recently arrived. 


The Cut-worm.—This is the offspring o 
the phulana devastator; wings horizontal ; 
white with small dark spots; under wings 
orange; conceals itself from the sun during 
the day; lays its eggs near the root of grasses, 
These worms are of a bluish color, and they 
travel only in the night; they cut off young 
cabbages, beans and corn; the latter is injur- 
ed, hut not destroyed by them. 

To shun its depredations in gardens, be 
careful to plant at a distance from any grass 

lat or lawn. I have lost an entire crop of 
ate planted beans by them, by planting near 
a grass plat. Frequent superficial hoeing, in 
be middle of the day, by exposing to the sun, 
proves fatal to many of them. 


Turnep fly, is another familiar enemy. I 
have witnessed many a crop of cabbage and 
cauliflower plants, also melon and cucumbers 
destroyed by these minute insects, “To obvi- 
ite this, on the first mentioned small seeds 
being sown, [ have wetted the ground to the 
depth of an inch or more with boiling hot wa- 
ter; thus destroying the flies and their eggs, 
and at the same time expediting the germi- 
nation .of th ee For melons and cucum- 
bers, [ sow and rake radish or turnep seed, 
on and around each hill; the flies are attracted 
by these, their more favorite food, from the 
melons, &c. Against the striped bug, another 
destroyer of melons, a brood of young chickens 
is a sufficient protection for a whole garden. 


Mr. Eprtor.—TI do not presume to think 


the above the only or best means of abating 
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the evils we suffer from insects; my object 
is rather to elicit fron others the result of 
their observation and experience; the subject, 
in my view, is important. Has any one, 
more fortunate than myself, discovered the in- 
sect, for insect it most probably is, that pro- 
duces the deforming warts and threatened de- 
struction of our plumb trees? 

A knowledge of the agent might lead to the 
means of counteracting the influence. May we 
not hope that some means may be discovered 
for palliating the impending evils from the 
wheat insect, by fire or smoke of some offen- 
sive kind, as of horns or hoofs of animals, 
made in the evening, at a particular stage of 
the opening ear. Many remedies and some 
of wnuch practical utility have been suggested 
against the Hessian fly. We ought not to 
submit to nor look lightly on these pests.— 
Ants, insignificant as they appear inour view, 
have been sutfered to multiply to such an ex- 
tent on the island of Granada, that a premi- 
um of £2,00)) sterling has been offered from 
the public treasury, for the best plan for their 
destruction. Poison and fires are employed. 

Let us exert our energies against the whole 
race of these destructive insects; let us devote 
a ‘ew hours each year to this warfare, and al- 
though we may not gather laurels, we shall 
assuredly reap a rich bounty. SENEx. 

Kinderhook, March, 1836. 


Milch Cows. 


The attention of farmers is invited to the 
consideration of the character and condition 
of our milch cows. 

How much ought a cow to yield to be 
worth her keeping? What is the average 
time that our cows are in milk? Is there 
much if any waste of fodder among us by 
keeping cattle that yield little or no return of 
profit! Questions like these, and there are 
many such, ought to be put and answered: 
—it may turn out that our dairy stock is 
extremely low in character, and its manage- 
ment wasteful. ig 

If something like an average quality of 
milch cows could be settled to afford a stand- 
ard, and it should be understood that no 
good farmer would keep an animal for milk 
that fell below it, all the cows in the coun- 
try would soon come up to the standard and 
go beyond it. 

A milch cow of medium quality, in this 
State, will give, it is supposed, 12 quarts of 
milk per day for two months alter calving, 
and 7 quarts per day on grass for the next 4 
months, and 4 quarts per day for the follow- 
ing 2 months, and perhaps two quarts 1 month 
longer. Altogether 1500 qts. in a year. 

[t takes $ quarts of milk to make a pound 
of butter, and 4 quarts to yield a pound of 


no. lI. 


cheese. The skim milk and dairy whey may | 
be valued at $3.a cow per annum. / 
Now a cow that gives 1500 quarts of milk|| 
in a year, produces 166 pounds of butter, || 
worth 16 cents per pound, $26 55]) 
Skim milk, say 3 44 


, $29 99 
Or, 1500 quarts of milk will give, at four 
quarts to the pound of cheese, 374 pounds, 
which at 8 cents per pound will be 80 20/) 
Whey, say 3 00 | 
$33 00 

Nothing is said of the worth of the calf,as 
all the milk the cow gives is credited. A 
milch cow's keeping one year cannot be short 
of $25 in the interior. 

Suppose a farmer to resolve that he would 
keep no cow that did not hold out a good 
milker, 9 months in the year—and that did 
not give 16 quarts of milk per day for two 
months after calving, and 12 quarts per day 


‘and is also more abundant and richer. 
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These few remarks are hastily made to 
draw out farmers on this subject. There is 
a great deal to be said upon it, and a great 
many facts to the purpose, which should come 
to light. 


Cream. 

The peculiarly rich cream of Devonshire, 
Eng., called clouted cream, is obtained by 
using zine pans of a peculiar construction, 
consisting of an upper and lower apartment. 
The milk is put into the upper apartment; 
and after it has stood 12 hours, an equal 
quantity of boiling water is introduced into 
the lower one. At the end of another 12 


ly and perfectly than in the common way, 
The 
result of 12 experiments carefully made was 
as follows: 4 gallons of milk treated as 
above, gave in 24 hours, four and a half pints 
of cream, which yielded, after churning 15 
‘minutes, 40 ounces of butter; 4 gallons treat- 


the next four months, and six quarts per day 
the next three months, and two quarts per 
day the month following. Such a cow would 
yield per annum 3000 quartsof milk. 

Here it may be remarked, that with the 
addition of five dollars per annum to the 
cost of food estimated for a cow, the net pro- 
fit would probably be four fold. 

Is it not practicable to have throughout the 
country, as common dairy stock, animals as 
good as the last described? 

This question is submitted to farmers for 
consideration. The probability is, that in 
taking some pains to get stock as good, they 
would get even better. 

If the various modes of obtaining this ob- 
ject were resorted to at once with zeal 
throughout the country, there would be a 
prodigious improvement in a very short time. 
No young animal of promising appearance 
for milk would go to the butcher. More care 
would be taken of young stock. More young 
stock would be retained to insure a better se- 
lection for milech cows. Farmers would 
think more of the advantages of employing 
bulls of the improved breed. Heifers would 
be milked with great care and very thorough- 
ly, to get therm into the habit of holding out 
longer as milkers. If they once dry early, 
no care and keeping will afterwards correct 
this fault. Heifers with the first calf will be 
fed well, and with some additional care the 
Jast three months they are in milk, to make 
them hold out. 

The profit of a milch cow is not generally 
understood. Milk is not only the most nu- 
tritious but the cheapest article of food. The 
food necessary for a cow in full milk, does 
not exceed in price, one third of what is ne- 
cessary in feeding for the butcher. 


ed in the usual way, gave, in 48 hours, 4 
pints of cream, which yielded after churning 
90 minutes, 36 ounces of butter. The in- 
crease in the quantity of cream is 123 per cent. 
The same principles may be applied in 
the use of common pans. It would be very 
easy, for instance, to prepare some kind of 
trough, or tin, perhaps, or even wood, into 
which the pans could be set, and hot water 
afterwards introduced. 

As a close trough would be much better 
than an open one, you may have a cover with 
holes in which to set the pans. An ingeni- 
ous yankee tinman would soon make a range 
in this way, sufficient for a common dairy, at 
no very great expense. It would last indefi- 
nitely. If it is true, that you would thus get 
some two pounds more butter a week from 
each cow, the apparatus and the trouble 
would soon be paid for,—to say nothing of 
the time saved in churning. We do not see 
why zine pans—which are said to be deci- 
dedly preferable to any other for the dairy— 
with the tin range as above, would not be quite 
as good as the complicated and expensive 
Devonshire pans. And it would be easy for 
a dairy woman to satisfy herself respecting 
the principle, without either. By using cold 
water instead of hot, the range would serve 
to keep milk sweet in warm weather.— Ver- 
mont Farmer. 


I was at old Fort Hunter, on the Susque- 
hanna, above Harrisburg, in 1828. The 
highly respectable owner of this beautiful 
situation, Col. M’Allister, a gentleman of 
science and refined observation, treated my 
fellow-travelers and myself with great cour- 
tesy, and showed us some household conve- 
niences worthy of imitation; and among oth- 


hours, the cream is taken off much more easi- 


ine 
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ers, his Milk-house, Smoke-house & Clothes- 
line, I thought much of these, and have in 
part profitted by my observation. That the 
readers of the Cultivator may profit also by 
these improvements, I will briefly detail them 
in part. 

The Milk-house was built in the north-east 
side of a slope near the well, and not far 
from the mansion. It was composed of stout 
stone walls, and the roof, which rose six or 
eight feet above the surface of the ground, 
appeared to be covered with earth or tile, and 
was deeply shrouded with the scarlet trum- 
pet creeper, (Bignonia radicans,) then in 
splendid bloom. The interior of the house, 
- principally under ground, was fitted up with 
cisterns, in which water stood nearly to the 
tops of the pans of milk, which were arranged 
in them. 


The house was entered by a flight of steps 
on the south, and there was a window on the 
north, which could be opened or darkened at 
pleasure, to give ventilation. For want of a 
natural spring, which many Pennsylvanians 
consider almost indispensable in a milk- 
house, the water was conducted in a pipe 
from the well-pump, and after filling the cis- 
terns to a certain height, passed off at the 
opposite side. The object was to obtain a 
cool temperature, in the heat of summer, 
which greatly facilitates the separation of the 
cream from the milk, and this object was am- 
ply effected, with the labor of working occa- 
sionally at the well pump, 


The Smoke-house was a wooden octagon 
building, perhaps 16 feet in diameter, per- 
fectly tight, except the door-way. The pe- 
culiarities of this building were, it was seta 
foot or more above the ground, and was 
perfectly dry, and bacon, hams, &c., were 
kept hanging around its walls all summer 
without becoming damp or mouldy, or being 
injured by flies; and in the second place, no 
fire was admitted into the building, the smoke 
being conveyed into it through a tube from 
the outside, where it was generated in as above. 

The Clothes-line we saw had been six years 
in use, without sensible injury, though it had 
remained all this time in the open air. It had 
always been wound up, upon a small wind- 
lass, as soon as the clothes had been taken 
from it, where it was protected from the rain 
by a roof. Several posts, with notches near 
their tops, were placed in a range upon the 
grass plat, upon which the line could be 
drawn and fastened in two minutes, and from 
which it could be loosened and wound up 
in as short a time. It is but a small affair, 
but such small affairs make a large aggre- 
gate in ordinary life. “ Take care of the cents, 
and the dollars will take care of themselves,” 

Judge Buel. 
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Knowledge. 


Why should not a Farmer know a thing or 
two?—~Why should not a farmer know more 
than other folks! They certainly ought to, 
for they have in this country more to do than 
others. ‘They have to make more use of the 
powers or laws of nature than other folks ;— 
they have to use the elements for tools— 
they are indeed practical chemists (whether 
they are aware of it or not) for they have to 
make use of the various substances which 
Nature gave them—they have to combine, 
separate, modify and change both simples 
and compounds. Their farm is at one and 
the same time a laboratory and a workshop, 
and in proportion as they operate in such a 
way as to afford the several elements of 
which the substances are composed, and 
upon which they are operating, to disunite or 
to combine, will be their success, 

They depend upon the vegetable world for 
subsistence—their labor is among and upon 
the plants of the earth—why should they not 
know the proper names and nature of every 
tree and herb and plant? They have to con- 
tend with insects and animals—why should 
they not know the habits and the natures of 
these as well or better than any other class 
of people? They have to work upon the 
earth, they have to put it in a condition to 
bear a good crop, they have to change the 
state of it and adapt it to the various pur- 
poses and crops—why should they not know 
more and better respecting the ingredients of 
their soil—the various mineral and fossil 
substances which they may find either upon 
their own or others’ farms? They have to 
“discern the face of the sky,” and watch the 
changes of the atmosphere, and regulate their 
movements in accordance to the changes of 
the weather, temperature, &ce.—why should 
they not know as much or more of the com- 
position of the air or atmosphere, and the 
science of mineralogy than any other people? 
They must use tools or implements of labor. 
They must take advantage of the principles 
of mechanics to practical life. Is there any 
good reason why they should not know as 
much or more than others respecting the sci- 
ence of Mechanics or Natural Philosophy? 
In this country they have to contribute large- 
ly to the support and formation of the gov- 
ernment, and upon them depends the elec- 
tion of rulers and Jawmakers—why should 
they not understand the fundamental princi- 
ples of national law, political science and 
political economy? They have to adminis- 
ter to the sickness of animals under their 
charge—why should they not perfectly un- 
derstand comparative anatomy, at least, and 
also, physiology and the symptoms and treat- 


ment of diseases, as well as any others. 
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Indeed, so wide is the field of his labors, 
so numerous the objects with which he is 
_ connected, so various the operations which 
he has to perform, that we verily think that 
a farmer ought to be the most learned man 
upon earth. But can a man conquer or make 
himself perfectly familiar with every science 
and every thing? By no means—yet never- 
theless he should have his mind so well stor: 
ed with the general principles of all the sci- 
ences, that he can be guided by them when it 
becomes necessary to be more particular, and 
to know when he employs a man devoted 
particularly to any one branch, whether he is 
competent to the task, and will discharge his 
duty to him with fldelity and precision.— 
Maine Farmer. 


From the Ohio Farmer. 
Sweet Potatoes. 


This excellent vegetable would be more 
extensively cultivated but for the great labor 
of planting and cultivating them in the usual 
mode, and for the difficulty of keeing them in 
the winter. 

To obviate the first difficulty, I have, for 
about twenty years, ceased making hills al- 
together, and planted in ridges, I break up 
the ground well, and if necessary, harrow it 
—then with a barshear or cary plough, throw 
three furrows together. To complete the 
ridge, take a weeding hoe or fine rake and 
draw the dirt up first on one side and then 
on the other, to about the height potatoe hills 
are usually made. Opena trench on the top 
of the ridge and drop the slips five or six 
inches apart, cover with the hand about two 
inches deep. 

This mode is attended with several ad- 
vantages—requiring less ground, less labor 
in preparing the ground, less in cutting the 
seed roots, less in bending ridges than hills, 
and greatly less than digging. The last ope- 
ration is done mostly with the plough. After 
clearing off the vines run a furrow along the 
ridge, taking down about two-fifths on one 
side, return and throw off as much on the 
other side, Jeaving about one fifth in the 
middle, nearly full of potatoes, which can 
be easily torn to pieces with the hand. A 
hoe will be necessary to move the dirt thrown 
out by the plough, so as to facilitate the pick- 
ing out of the potatoes. 

This mode of cultivating and taking up 
the crop, reduces the labor in my estimation 
nearly one half. 

To obviate the difficulty as to keeping, I 
put my potatoes in a garner in the cellar, 
putting chaff or dry dirt around and on them 
—put them up the same day they are dug. 
When freezing weather comes on, close the 
cellar windows. In this way I had sweet 
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potatoes for the table throughout the last 
cold winter, 

Plant about the first of April, and be sure 
to dig after the first frost hard enough to bite 
the leaves, 


Though the following communication ap- 
peared in a Connecticut paper in 1830, its 
suggestions may be new and important to 
many who are at present interested in the 
culture of the peach tree: ~ 


Whe Peach Tree. r 


From a uesire to encourage the culture of 
the Peach Tree, we offer the following as the 
result of experiment and observation. — 

It is generally known that worms, near 
the surface of the earth, destroy them by eat- 
ing the bark; the object is, therefore, to find 
a preventive, in order that the trees may be- 
come aged in a healthy state. 

It is evident that these worms pass through 
the common change and assume the form of 
millers, early in the summer, and deposit 
their eggs in the bark as low as they can 
find access to it; and that the worms pro- 
ceeding from them begin to operate in the 
latter part of the summer, when they have 
been found the size of a common pin. If 
suffered to remain they grow to the thick- 
ness of a rye straw; each of them girdJes the 
tree about an inch, and the wood from the 
wounds to the heart dies. Hence it is, that 
a single wound impairs the vigor of the tree 
and a number of them will kill it. The point 
to be gained, is to protect the tree from the 
millers, and by a simple method, we have 
succeeded for several years, which is recom- 
mended with ful] confidence. 

About the first of May remove the earth 
from the body of the tree, and shift it to the 
height of 15 or 16 inches, in such manner 
as to exclude the millers, burying the lower 
part of it in the earth. We have used straw 
cut to the length and about half an inch in 
thickness, bound on with twine. This should 
be removed about the first of September, as 
we have sometimes found the young worms 
in the upper part of the straw, being then: 
readily discovered on the surface of the bark, 
covered by a little gum. The process should 
be commenced when the tree is young—they 


have been found in a rapid growth the first’ 


fall after it sprouted. Thus a few minutes’ 
in a year devoted to a tree, will protect: 
it against this cause of decay—a very tri- 
fling expense compared with the value of this: 
healthy and delicious fruit. 

JonATHAN Brace, 

Joun I. WELLS, 

Ww. H. Imuay.. 
Hartford, Conn. Sep. 8, 1880. 
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From the Cultivator 
Value of Fruit 


Good fruit will be admitted by all, to be one 
of the most indispensable comforts of life.— 
Then why do so many farmers neglect to pro- 
cure it—when, with a little p/easure (L will 
not call it trouble) in grafting and inocculating 
it could be so easily effected. Many farm- 
ers live—or rather get along from year to 
year, without making any effort to accomplish 
so desirable an object. ‘T’o such, these re- 
marks are directed, (for to no others would 
they apply) in order to stimulate them to ac- 
tion. And as this month (May) is the season 
for transplanting fruit trees, 1 presume none 
will neglect to obtain a supply, and those of 
the mest approved kinds. 

We should always be well provided with 
young trees, particularly the peach,—as this 
is a short lived tree at longest, that’as the old 
ones decay, we may replace them, and thus 
keep our stock good. J have noticed with re- 
~ gret that many peach orchards are suffered 
to decay, and some have entirely disappear- 
ed, without a single effort of the proprietors 
to replenish them. ‘Surely so delicious a 
fruit is worth paying the utmost attention to. 
What incalculable benefits may be derived 
from a little attention—for instance—one in 
inoculating, another in transplanting fruit 
trees—how he is rewarded ten-fold for his la- 
bor in beholding his efforts crowned with suc- 
cess—to say nothing of the profits and enjoy- 
ment to be derived therefrom. 

I am inclined to believe, that an orchard of 
well selected fruit, where we are not contigu- 
ous to a good market for it, might be made 
profitable in fattening our pork. If farmers 
would keep an accurate account of the ex- 
pense of fattening their-pork in the usual meth- 
od of feeding corn, I think they would readi- 
ly find that they were losing money. Hence 
the necessity of devising some cheaper meth- 
od. I propose to make an experiment with 
boiled apples, mixed with a given quantity 
of meal. 

Will some other farmers make some expe- 
riments of this kind, and communicate the re- 
sult. Respectfully, © GEO. WILLETS. 

Skaneateles, Onondaga Co. 


The Grub, or Cut-Worm. 


‘The ravages of this insect last spring, par- 
ticularly in our corn fields, give an import- 
ance to every suggestion which may prom- 
ise a. preventive. ‘The remedy suggested be- 
low, has the sanction of philosophy as well 
as experience, and promises the further bene- 
fit of being decidedly beneficial to the growth 
of the corn. ; 

The labor and expense of making the ap- 
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‘plication are comparatively trivial. It is 
‘probably the caustic qualities of the alkali 
afforded by the ashes and hime, that keep the 
worm from the circle of its influence, or de- 
stroy it. We copy the article from the ‘Ten- 
nessee Farmer. 

“ Assoon as the corn is covered with earth, 
let a hand follow, having a bag at his side, 
containing ashesand plaster mixed, one third 
of the latter, and two thirds of the former, or 
‘ashes alone, either bleached or unbleached.— 
The latter would probably be preferable— 
and let him drop a handful on each hill of 
corn. We would recommend, where it can 
be obtained, the partial substitution of lime 
for ashes, in which case, to preserve the 
hands of the dropper from injury, it will be 
necessary for him to use a cup, shell, er 
gourd, with which to take up the lime—each 
bag should be large enough to contain as 
much of the substance used as the dropper 
can conveniently carry. 

We request our readers in this vicinity to 
give the foregoing a fair trial, and to farnish 
us with an accurate account of the result, 
both as to its effects in preventing the rava- 
ges of the Cut-Worm and in increasing the 
crop. In our use of ashes and plaster, they 
were dropped on the seed corn, and covered 
with it. The effect on the crop was deci- 
dedly and greatly beneficial. For preventing 
the ravages of the Cut-Worm, there is good 
reason to believe tnat it would be best to de- 
posit the ashes on the hill after the corn is 
covered, and this mode will probably be 
found nearly, if not quite as beneficial in in- 
creasing the crop.” 


Woodside’s Revolving Harrow—Depth of 
Ploughing—Spirit of Agricultural Im- 
provement. 


Srr.—l am attached to the office of the 
Registry of the Treasury of the United States. 
A portion of my duty as a clerk was to record 
Inventions Patented. In doing which I per- 


ceived many improvements offered in the 


plough, &c. This led me to remark that no 
improvement had been made in the Harrow; 
and having somewhat of a mechanical turn 
of mind, I concluded there was much room 
for improvement in that implement, and 
accordingly set to work to devise a new 
method of harrowing, or more properly speak- 
ing, of pulverizing the earth. It affords 
me pleasure to state that yourself and ver 
many others have borne testimony to the at: 
uable improvement which I have made in that 
implement. ' 
After having tested my improvement, and 
giving it the name of Revolving Harrow, I 
concluded I might also make some improve- 


] 


‘ment by sowing the grain from the cart to 
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which the harrow is attached, and flatter my- 
self that the method devised will prove far 
superior to that of sowing by hand, so that I 
now call the implement Revolving Harrow 
and Seed cart, calculated to sow the grain, 
harrow it in, and cast it into drills of 24 inches 
apart at one operation, 

Since having patented my invention, | 
have been at much expense in travelling with 
the implement, and have discovered to my 
surprise a great want of agricultural spirit 
wherever I have been, say from Albany, N. 
Y., to Norfolk, Va. It is a fact that our 
farmers, generally speaking, forget the old 
adage that, “that which is well done is 
twice done.” And it is astonishing to me 
that 19 out of 20 are averse to deep plough- 
ing, for I find the average depth to be five 
inches, and in many instances not four, par- 
ticularly on the eastern shore of Maryland, 
The reason assigned by many for shallow 
ploughing is, that they are atraid to bring 
to the surface the clay soil. In my humble 
opinion, | would say plough six inches deep, 
clay or noclay. Would it not be wiser to 
cover the good soil by bringing the clay on 
the top, so that it would be protected from 
the heat of the sun, and the roots of the 
grain which naturally shoot downwards will 
then come in contact with a soil far better 
calculated to nourish them than that of the 
clay which they cannot penetrate, and which 
in shallow ploughing they must inevitable 
have to contend with. 

Another reason which 1 would suggest 
in favor of turning the clay soil on the sur- 
face is, that the heat of the sun, the atmos- 
phere and rain, &c., will have a tendency to 
convert it into a soil of some nourishment. I 
am persuaded that any soi] will be soon worn 
out by shallow ploughing, or more proper- 
ly speaking, by skimming over the surface 
as is generally done. There is in my opin- 
ion a very wide field open for improvement 
in agriculture. The common harrow or drag, 
moving no faster than the horse which pro- 
pels it, is poorly calculated to pulverize the 
earth ; and it is the poor opinion I have ever 
had of the implement, which caused me to 


view it as a half-and-half kind of an article;}! 
its effect on the earth I consider very decep-}| 
tive, as it leaves the surface fair to the eye, 


so much so, that farmers are apt to think the 


work is well done, when at the same time|i 


beneath this smooth surface there are clods 
without number hid from their view. This 
cannot possibly be the case with my Revolv- 
ing Harrow, which certainly pulverizes the 
earth honestly, or in other words, as deep as 
the ground is ploughed. 

In using the drag for turning in grain, a 
great quantity is lost by the number of clods 
which are upset on clusters that cannot move 
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the clods nor force their way through it. [I 
am decidedly of opinion that eight bushels 
of grain turned in with my harrow will pro- 
duce more in the crop than ten put in with 
the drag. And why? Because the earth is 
well pulverized, and the grain uniformly 
sown in drills, which admit of a circulation 
of air calculated to prevent the stalks from 
mill dew. 

I have remarked that those who are the 
least indebted are the best cultivators, as 
they are compelled in a measure to make the 
most of what they possess. Having wit- 
nessed the eflect of the drag very closely 
since my harrow has been in operation, and 
withgut the least disposition to boast of my 
improvement in harrowing, I do say that the 
drag is a drag, and not a harrow; but my 
Revolving Harrow, which revolutionizes 
every thing it comes in contact with, may 
with prépriety be called a harrow. 

Permit me to remark, that I have recently 
received a letter of some length from the 
President of an Agricultural Society in Eas- 
ton, on the eastern shore of Maryland, who 


appears to take great interest in any improve- — 


ments in agriculture, having offered me every 
facility in their power to get my improved 
harrow introduced among the farmers in that 
neighbourhood. 

In my reply to that letter, I could not re- 
frain from tendering my thanks to the Socie- 
ty for the encouragement offered therein.— 
When travelling through the country, [ 
looked for and expected to find societies es- 
tablished for the benefit and promotion of 
agriculture, but found none until I received 
the very welcome letter which I did from the 
Hon. Robert H. Goldsborough, President of 
the Society above alluded to. It is true 
there are many Societies formed on paper 
which prove of but little benefit. : 

The foregoing remarks [ hope will prove 
of some service in having a tendency to re- 
vive the spirit of agriculture which not only 
interests the farmer, but the community at 
large. ‘ Bread is the staff of life.” 

Respectfully, your ob’t servant, 
James D. Woopsipk. 
Washington, Jan. 17th, 1836. 


The Corn Planter. 


A machine of this name, for which a pa- 
tent has been obtained by Henry Blair, a free 
man of color, of an adjoining county of Mary- 
land, is now exhibiting in the Capitol. _ 

It is a very simple and ingenious machine, 
which, as moved by a horse, opens the fur- 
rows, drops (at proper intervals, and in an 
exact and suitable quantity) the corn, covers 
it, and levels the earth so as, in fact, to plant 
the corn as rapidly as a horse can draw a 
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plough over the ground. The inventor thinks 
it will save the labor of eight men. We un- 
derstand he is about to modify the machine, 


so as to adapt it to the planting of cotton. If 


it will accomplish (as we are inclined to be- 
lieve it will) all which he supposes, it will 
prove to be an invention of great utility.— 
Nat. Intell. 


Manure for Farms. 


The following suggestions are from the 
Northern Farmer and well worthy the atten- 


tion of our farmers, and the rather since ma- 


nure is to a farm what blood is to the human 
body. 


In the spring, when the manure is con- 


veyed iuto the field, it should be ploughed 
in immediately, and spread no faster than 
becomes necessary for ploughing; 


poration. 
season be covered with earth two feet deep, 
in a short period the whole mass of earth 
would be enriched by the gas, arising from 
the fermented manure. 

To put neither fresh or rotted manure in the 
season of planting potatoes and corn, as a 
general practice is injudicious, but half the 
quantity of fresh, unfermented manure, in 
the hill well mixed in the soil, would afford 
probably more nutriment than double the 


quantity of old rotten manure. 
Marie being the life of a farm, every ex- 


ertion should be used to procure all kinds of 


it. Compost, soot, ashes, lime, gypsum, 
burnt clay, or soft bricks puiverized, decom- 


posed vegetable substances, weeds, leaves of 


_ trees, coarse grass, &c., will all tend to fer- 
_ tilize the soil. None are ignorant that such 
as is taken from the vaults, afford the great- 
est quantity of nutriment to plants. On farms 
it ought never to be lost. The yards for 
swine, ought always to be excavated, or be 
in the form of a basin, so that this manure in 
richness next to the last, should be preserved 
in a moist state. ‘The same remark applies 
to the barn yard ee cattle, except that 
the latter ought to have a level and dry mar- 
gin for feeding cattle occasionally. 


Farmer’s Arithmetic. 


Profits of Agriculture.—If the great Frank- 
lin had ever lived in the country, his observ- 


ing eye would have noticed, and his dis- 
criminating judgment have solved the follow- 


ing difficult problems: 
1. Farmers are more imposed on than any 
other class of the community: they pay 


nearly the whole expense of the State Gov-| 
ernment; are oppressed by a heavy tariff, 
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because 
at this seasion the warmth of the sun pro- 
duces a rapid fermentation, the most valuable 
or liquid part of the manure escapes in the 
form of gas, as it is often expressed, by eva- 
Should a heap of manure at this 


ject. 
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and other onerous measures of General Gov- 
ernment, and by the commercial regulations 
of foreign nations; never have much money 
—yet every industrious, the prudent farmer 
grows rich! 

2. The mechanic receives his 75 cents a 
day, yet remains poor; the farmer earns his 
seventeen cents a day, and grows rich! 

3. Merchants, Physicians, Lawyers, and 
others, receive their thousands per annum 
and die poor, while the Farmer scarcely re- 
ceives as many tens, and dies rich! 

How are these strange results produced ? 
All calculations in dollars and eents fail to 
account for it. ‘Those who are determined 


to bring every thing to the standard of dol- 


lars and cents, pronounee agriculture to be 
wholly unprofitable, when the fact that near- 
ly all the wealth of the country has been ob- 
tained by agriculture, stares them in the face. 
In the opinion of these calculators, agricul- 
ture is the proper pursuit of such only as have 
not sense enough to pursye any thing else! 
The mischiefs which such ealculations are 
doing in our country, first induced me to call 
the public attention to the Farmer’s Arith- 
metic. But having been more accustomed 
to handling the plough than the pen, I am 
altogether unable to do justice to the sub- 
If some abler hand would take it up 
dispel the mist now resting on the subject, 
and show us clearly the whole truth of the 
matter, it would do sufficient good to com- 
pensate the labors of the ablest patriot. 
When the mechanic lays down his tools 
and the professional man is idle, they are 
sinking, because their expenses are going 
on and their profits are suspended. Not so 
the farmer ; while he sleeps, his crop grows 
and his stock continues to increase, and. 
when he spends a social evening with a 
neighbor, every thing continues to advance. 
The Farmer’s Arithmetic shows that the far- 
mer grows rich by saving, while others con- 
tinue poor by spending. Others have first 
to make money, and then give it for meat, 
and drink, and raiment, while the farmer ob- 
tains all these at home. If he wants a fat 
lamb or pig, he has it without loosing a day 
or two in trying to buy one. If he wants a 
new coat, the industry of his wife supplies 
it. In short, he wants but few, very few 
things which he cannot obtain on his cwn 
farm. Why then should the farmer repine 
because he has not the moneyto buy abroad ? 
or measure his wealth by comparing his mo- 
ney with that of others, who must give it all 
for things which he has without buying? 
Surely a Farmer may without a sigh resign 
to others the gandy fabrics of foreign artists, 
while he is clothed by the labor of the, hand 
that soothes his cares and strews with pleas- 
sures his journey through life. When I see 
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a Farmer appear in company genteely dressed 
in homespun, I think of Solomon’s descrip- 
tion of a good wife—* her husband is known 
in the gates when he sitteth among the 
elders,” and most cordially do I congratulate 
the possessors of such a prize. 

Jack PLanTeEr, 


Things a Farmer should not do. 


A farmer should never undertake to culti- 
vate more land than he can do thoroughly ; 
half tilled land is growing poorer; well tilled 
land is constantly improving. 

A farmer should never keep more cattle, 
horses, sheep, or hogs, than he can keep in 
good order; an animal in high order the first 
of December, is already half wintered. 

A farmer should never depend on his 
neighbor for what he can, by care and good 
management, produce on his own farm; he 
should never beg fruit while he can plant 
trees, or borrow tools while he can make or 
buy ; a high authority has said the borrower 
is a servant of the lender. 

The farmer should never be so immersed 
in political matters, as to forget to sow his 
wheat, dig his potatoes, and bank up his cel- 
lar; nor should he be so inattentive to them 
as to remain ignorant of those great questions 
of national and state policy which will always 
agitate, more or less, a free people. 

A farmer should shun the doors of a bank 
as he would an approach of the plague or 
cholera; banks are for men of speculations, 
and theirs is a business with which farmers 
should have little to do. 

A farmer should never be ashamed of his 
calling; we know that no man can be en- 
tirely independent, yet, the farmer should re- 
member, that if any one can be said to pos- 
sess that enviable distinction, he is the man. 

No farmer should allow the reproach of 
neglecting education to lie against himself 
or family; if knowledge is power, the be- 
gianing of it should be early and deeply laid 
in the district school. 

A farmer should never use ardent spirits 
as a drink; if, while undergoing severe fa- 
tigue, and the hard labors of the summer, he 
would enjoy robust health, let him be tem- 
perate in all things. 

A farmer should never refuse a fair price 
for any thing he wishes to sell; we have 
known a man who had several hundred bush- 
els of wheat to dispose of, refuse 8s. 6d. and 
after keeping his wheat six months, was glad 
to get 6s. 6d. for it. 

A farmer should never allow his wood- 
house to be emptied of wood during the sum- 
mer months; if he does, when winter comes, 
in addition to cold fingers, he must expect to 
encounter the chilling looks of his wife, and 
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perhaps in a series of lectures, to learn, that 
the man who burns green wood has not mas- 
tered the A B C of domestic economy. 

A farmer should never allow his windows 
to be filled with red cloaks, tattered coats, 
and old hats; if he does he will most as- 
suredly acquire the reputation of a man who 
tarries long at the whiskey; leaving his wife 
and childien to freeze or starve at home. 

There are three things of which the man 
who aims at the character of a prosperous 
farmer will never be niggardly, manure, till- 
age and seed; and there are three things of 
which he will never be too liberal, promises, 
time and credit.— Genesee Farmer. 


Sweet Corn. 


This article has been prepared by the Sha- 
kers of Lebanon inegreat perfection. If 
cooked properly, it is as sweet and fresh as 
though just in the milk and from the stalks. 
Let it be soaked 24 hours in water, and then 
boiled in milk and water for the table.— 
Nothing of the kind can be better. 


To drive bugs from Vines.—The ravages — 
of the yellow striped bug on cucumbers and 
melons may be effectually prevented by sift- 
ing charcoal dust over the plants. Tf re- 
peated two or three times, the plants will be 
entirely free from annoyance. There is in 
charcoal some property so obnoxious to these 
troublesome insects, that they fly from it the 
instant it is applied. v8 

Plastering Corn. 

The following experiment, performed ma- 
ny years ago by John Taylor, of Virginia, 
suggests a practice which may be adopted at 
the present season with great propriety by 
almost every farmer : 

“Sowed twenty-three bushels of plaster 
on twenty-three acres of corn, ina large field. 
Ploughed in part immediately, harrowed in 
part, and left part on the surface ten days 
before it was worked in. The corn was four 
inches high. The weather moist. There 
was no difference between the three divi- — 
sions. The seed of the whole field had been 
rolled in plaster. These twenty-three acres 
exceed the adjoinimg crop 25 per cent; its 
blades and tops also dried sooner. 


Starch from Potatoes. 


We are informed that the manufacture of 
Starch from potatoes has engaged the atten- 
tion of our enterprising neighbors in Ver- 
ment, and already become an important arti- 
cle of commerce, it being employed to a 
great extent by the New England cotton 
manufacturers and calico printers, with much 
success, as a substitute for wheat starch for 
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the purposes of sizing and finishing cloths. 
Its superiority over wheat starch is conceded, 
we learn, vy many of the principal manufac- 
turing establishments. It gives to fabrics a 
more brilliant and elastic finish, requires less 
in quantity and bears a less price; three im- 
portant considerations, which we should sup- 
pose would induce every manufacturer to try 
the experiment of its use. The mode of 
_ preparation is similar to that observed in 
wheat starch, except that it requires a slight 
fermentation, which is produced by exposing 
it to the air fora short period.— Troy Whig. 


Sugar from Beet Root. 


M. Isnard, French Vice Consul at the 
Port of Boston, has addressed a letter to the 
Daily Advertiser, containing some interest- 
ing statements respecting the manufacture 
of sugar from Beets. This manufacture it is 
generally known, was commenced under the 
auspices of Napoleon, protected by high du- 
ties, and sunk at once when those duties 
were withdrawn after the return of the Bour- 
bous in 1813. It appears however that the 
manufacture was resumed in 1816, that it 
has increased ever since, and that it now pro- 
duces annually, from eighteen to twenty 
millions of pounds of brown sugar, and in- 
stead of requiring further protection from the 
government, it is now proposed by the 
French Ministry to lay a tax uponit. It is 
found in France that one ton of Beets costs 
on the average three dollars: that one hun- 
dred pounds of sugar may be extracted from 
it for an additional cost of four dollars; a 
pound of sugar may be manufactured thus 
for seven cents. M. Isnard describes the 
business as having been exceedingly profit- 
able in France for the few years past. 


The Husbandman. 


No man, one would think, would feel so 
sensibly his immediate dependence upon 
God, as the husbandman. For all his pecu- 
liar blessings he is invited to look immedi- 
ately to the bounty ‘of heaven. No second- 
ary cause stauds between him and his Maker. 
To him are essential the regular succession 
of the seasons, and the timely fall of the 
rain, the genial warmth of the sun, the sure 
productiveness of the soil, and the certain 
operation of those laws of nature which fhust 
appear to him as nothing less than the exer- 
tions of Omnipotent energy. In the country, 
we seern to stand in the midst of the great 
theatre of God’s power; and we feel an un- 
usual proximity to the presence of our Crea- 
tor. e 

The blue and tranquil sky spreads itself 
over our heads, and we acknowledge the in- 
trusion of no secondary agent unfolding this 
vast expanse. Nothing but Omnipotence can 
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work up the dark horrors of the tempest, dart 
the flashes of the vivid lightning, and roll 
the long resounding thunder. ‘The breeze 
wafts to his senses the odors of God’s be 

nificence—the voice of God’s power is heard 
in the rustling of the forest, and the varied 
forms of life, activity and pleasure, which he 
observes at every step in the field, lead him 
irresistibly, one would think, to the source of 
being, beauty and joy. 

How auspicious such a life to the noble 
sentiments of devotion! Besides, the situa- 
tion of the husbandman is peculiarly favora- 
ble, it should seem, to purity and simplicity 
of moral sentiment: he is brought acquaint- 
ed chiefly with the real and native wants of 
mankind. Employed solely in bringing food 
out of the earth, he is not liable to be fasci- 
nated with the fictitious pleasures, the un- 
natural wants, the fashionable follies and ty- 
rannical vices of more busy and splendid life. 


A Good Suggestion. 

As a great number of things are always to 
be done on a farm, let every farmer carry in - 
his pocket a paper and pencil, and as soon as 
any thing requiring early attention occurs to 
him, which cannot be done immediately, let 


jhim make a memorandum of it, and thus ina 


short time he will have a list of whatever is 
necessa”y to be done; and at any Jeisure mo- 
ment, by consulting this list, he determines at 
once what next needs his attention most. It 
is a good practice also to write down every 
evening whatever is to be done next cay and 
at the end of every week what is to be done 
the next week. By pursuing this course, the 
farmer has the whole of his business at one 
view under his eye, and knows how to spend 
every hour to the best advantage; and he 
rarely finds any unexpected business to call 
him suddenly away from his present employ- 
ment, and thus a great deal of time and vexa- 
tion are saved, which would otherwise be 
wasted in being perpetually hurried from one 
kind of labor to another, leaving every thing 
but half finished in the bustle. 


Maturity of Grain on Old and 
New Lands. 


I believe it will be found that the richer 
the land the longer all the crops will be in 
coming to maturity. On poor sandy soils, 
vegetation is rapid and short ; on new lands, 
the soil, being charged with vegetable food, 
will of course be richer, whereas, old lands, 
exhausted of vegetable food by cultivation, 
is consequently poorer; and | conceive it 
makes little difference whether land be ele- 
vated one hundred or a thousand feet above 
the level of the sea. If it be rich, the crops 
will be longer in coming to maturity. 


No. l. 
Asricultural Hymn. | 
Great God of Eden! ’twas thy hand 
That first clad earth in bloom, 
And shed upon the smiling land 
Nature’s first rich perfume: 


Fresh at thy glance the flowers sprang, 
Kiss’d by the sun’s first rays— 
While plain, and hill, and valley rang 
With life, and joy, and praise, 


God of the clouds! thy hands can open 
The fountains of the sky, 

And on the expectant thirsty crop 
Pour down the rich supply. 


The farmer, when the seed time’s o’er, 
Joys in the mercies given— 

Thinks on thy promis’d harvest’s store, 
And smiling, looks to heaven. 


God of the sheaf! to thee alone 
Are due our thanks and praise, 
When harvest’s grateful labor’s done, 
On plenty glad we gaze: 


Then shall our thoughts on Heaven rest, 
Thy grace we will adore, 

And thank that God, whose mercy’s blest 
Our basket and our store, 


From the Greenfield (Mass.) Advertiser. 
Beautiful Incident. 


The Cliff Swallow is not, we believe, a 
regular summer sojourner in these parts. His 
visits are believed to be only occasional— 
few and far between. At any rate, we are 
informed that he has no regular haunts. The 
farm, that he gladdens this year, may not be 
again cheered by his preser ce for many com- 
ing seasons. We havean excellent anecdote 
to tell of a pair of these interesting birds. It 
was related to us, if not by an eye witness, 
by one who received it from an undoubted 
source. ‘These birds, as do nearly all the 
birds of this latitude, take their departure 
pace with the summer, for warmer skies. 

everal years since, a large number of them 
__ had their nests upon a barn in the south part 
of Deerfield. At the usual period their 
nothern dwellings were abandoned, and the 
tribe took its flight for the tropics. After 
a time a solitary individual was observed 
lingering among the forsaken habitations. 
Various conjectures were started to account 
for his tarrying. It might be that he had not 
strength enough for so distant an expedition ; 
or he might have been accidentally left be- 
hind in the general migration, and feared to 
encounter the perils of the journey alone. 
The autumn passed away, and still that soli- 
tary stranger remained, braving the frosts 
and the pelting of the storms of winter. 
Spring came, and yet he was there. An oc- 
currence so singular, and contrary to the 
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habits of the migrating tribes, causd his mo- 
tions to be watched with more attention. At 
length another head was observed, protruded 
from one of the nests, which seemed to be 
the abode of the bird, which had been re- 
marked with so much interest. On examin- 
ing that nest the mystery was beautifully 
solved. Another swallow was found there 
a prisoner. One of its legs had become en- 
tangled by a thread or horse hair, which had. 
been used in the lining of the nest, and held 
it there a captive. Yet it was not deserted 
by its faithful mate. Through all the long and 
dreary winter, this patient, selfdevoting love 
supplied her wants. He saw without re- 
gret but for his hapless consort, the deepen- 
ing gloom of the fading year; he felt, with 
out feeling, but for her, the advancing rigor 
of winter; and if he, at times, remembered 
the sunny skies of the South, and the plea- 
sure his tribe were there enjoying, it was 
only to sigh that she could not partake them. 
By night, and by day, in sunshine and in 
cloud, in the calm and the tempest, he was 
with her, ministering to her wants, and cheer- 
ing the hours of her hopeless captivity by 
his caresses, and untiring devotion. Now 
do you suppose that the vulture is capable of 
such heroic constancy, and generous self-sa- 
rifice? Or did you ever hear any thing like 
this authenticated of the featherless vulture ? 


Moreau, 24th of 24 Month, 1836. 


I have been gratified by occasionally see-. 
ing productions of the female mind inserted 
in your truly valuable paper. I say gratified, 
because it isan evidence of the march of im- 
provement; I therefore take the liberty of for- 
warding to you a compilation from female 
authors, and if you think them consistent 
with the plan of your work, and worth atten- 
tion, they may perhaps by publication be ser-. 
viceable to some of our farmer’s wives. 

There's naught our higher progress doth preclude 

So much as thinking we’re already guod.” 
Very respectfully, &c. 
A FARMER’S WIFE. 


In the management of domestic concerns 
order and method should be observed, and 
all hurry and confusion ought to be carefully 
avoided. If we would begin at the right end 
of the thing, it must be in the morning of 
the day and the morning of life; this is an 
essential point. 

Sleep should never be considered a’ luxu- 
ry, but as only a necessary refreshment to 
invigorate the body and prepare it for further 
exertions. Therefore the propriety and ad- 
vantage of early rising should be, by exam- 
ple and precept, fixed on the youthful mind. 

When these ideas are fixed, and the prac- 
tice of them becomes habitual, business may 
be pursued without anxiety, and scolding, 
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and hurrying, which tend to irritate the tem- 
per, avoided. By pursuing this method, the 
numerous cares in a farmer’s family are ren- 
dered easy and agreeable, and to a woman 
who has been properly instructed, and who 
has a knowledge of her own concerns, it is a 
source of peculiar satisfaction to know, that 
what she requires of her domestics, is consis- 
tent with the obligations they are under to 
her. 

The mistress who treats them with mild- 
ness and suitable attention, is generally much 
better served, than she who treats them with 
harshness and severity. Their love and at- 
tachment create a desire to please, and these 
mutual interests contribute very much to the 
quietude and happiness of all around. 

By this mode of procedure, there is much 
time for literary pursuits, which are highly 
important. , 

It is from the mother, that the early educa- 
tion of children is mostly received. It is the 
example at home that will educate them:— 
your conversation, the business they see you 
transact, the likings and dislikings they hear 
you express; these will educate them, em- 
ploy what teachers we may. The: influence 
at home will have the mightiest influence in 
education. 

Schoolmasters may cultivate the intellect, 
but the things done and said at home, are bu- 
sy agents in forming the character; hence the 
importance of our families being well regu- 
lated; and if mother would faithfully per- 
form her duty to her offspring, she must be 
willing to make many sacrifices. The com- 
fort and improvement of her family must be 
her principal object. Social visiting and vir- 
duous intercourse with those we love, are 
some of the greatest comforts of life, yet 
even these must be under such restrictions 
that nothing may suffer from her absence. 

While her children are young, and their 
minds» susceptible of suitable impressions, 
she should sow the seeds of virtue, benevo- 
lence, and all those amiable qualities that will 
in riper years, render them honourable and 
dignified in their pursuits, respectable and use- 
ful members of community, and virtuous and 
exemplary heads of families,— Cultivator. 


Culture of the Ruta Baga. 


The following is an account of the me- 
thod I igi in the cultivation of Ruta 
Baga. I sowed three-fourths of an acre, the 
most of which had been well manured the 
year preceding: soil, ‘a deep sandy loam. 
The land was ploughed three times, and then 
thrown into low ridges, about twenty inches 
apart. ‘These were smoothed down with a 
hoe, and a man followed with a -sharpened 
stick to make a light drill in the top of the 
aidge. The seed was sown in these drills 
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with a tin cup, which had two small holes 
punched in the bottom; in the top was fixed 
a tight wooden cover, to which was attached 
an upright handle two feet in length. The 
cower should walk at an even pace, shaking 
the cup gently. A boy followed him with a 
light roler, which completed the work. Se- 
veral rows were sown on the ridges as they 
were left by the plough, and no difference 
could be observed between them and the oth- 
ers. A rain however followed the sowing. 
Had it continued dry, I. doubt whether these 
rows would have succeeded as well as the 
others. I used a pound of seed. This I am 
aware would be considered a great deal ;— 
but the cost of the seed is trifling in compari- 
son with the value of the privileges of having 
a plant just where we want it. As soon as 
they were in the rough Jeuf, I thinned them 
out at from eight to twelve inches distance 
from each other. 


1834. Expense of Cultivation. Dr. 

4 mo. 26—Ploughing § of a day, 12s. $1 00 
6“ 2— —§ do. do. do. 1 00 
do. 


6“ 30— 4day, do. 75 
6“ 30—Ridging, 4-day, do, 38 
6“ 30—4 day sowing, 3 men and 
1 boy, at 5s, 1°25 
Seed, 1 Ib. 8s, 1 00 
7“ 12—Weeding and thinning, 12 
* days, 5s. 7 50 
7“ 21—Weeding, 28 days, 5s, 1 50 
8“ 16—do. ~~  14days, 5s. 94 
9“ §8—Drawingfromtheground,  - 
5 days, 5s. 3 12 
Covering, 1 day, 5s. 62 
Interest on land at $50 , 
per acre, , 175 
$20 89 
Line 
By 40 bushels, soid at Qs. 10 00 
By 486 do. certainly worth 1s. 60 75 
526 bushels, $70 75 
Net gain, $49 88 


But in my opinion, when corn is worth 50 
cents the bushel, turneps ought not to be es- 
timated as low as 124 cents. [ have not, how- 
ever, made experiments sufficiently decisive 
to show what the relative value is, but I have 


||fattened three oxen upon them, and those 


who had opportunities of judging, acknow- 
ledged that animals could hardly thrive better 
than they did. 

I think, unless for house use, they should 
not be sown later than the 15th of 6th mo.— 
The first weeding was put off much too long 
— labor more than double on that account.— 
They should be sown 24 or 8 feet apart, that 
the cultivator may be used. 

WM. R. SMITH. 

Macedon, 3 mo. 6, 1835. 
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On Improved Short Horns. 

From a valuable paper on the “ Points by 
which Live Stock are judged,” eontained in 
the Edinburgh Quarterly Journal of Agri- 
culture, furnished by James Dickson, an emi- 
nent cattle dealer, we make the following 
extracts :— 


“ When we survey the frame of a short-horn 
Vor. I.—B. 


| 


ox, we havea straight level back from be- 
hind the horns to the top of the tail, full but- 
tocks, and a projecting brisket; we have, in 
short, the rectangular form, as represented in 
a side view by Fig. 1; we have, also the 
level loin across the hook bones, and theJey- 
el top of the shoulder across the ox,’and per- 
pendicular lines down the hind and fore legs 
on both sides, these constituting the square 
form, when the ox is viewed before and be 
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hind, as represented in Fig’s 2 and 3; and|)sitely symmetrical form of the body in every 


we have straight parallel lines from the sides 
of the shoulders along the utmost points of 
the ribs to the sides of the hind quarters ; and 
we have these lines connected at their ends 
by others of shorter and equal length, across 
the end of the rump and the top of the shoul- 
der, thus constituting the rectangular form of 
the ox when viewed from above down upon 
the back, as represented by Fig. 4. We have 
in this manner, the form of the short-horn ox 
and heifer in perfect accordance with the dia- 
grams of the rule. 

Further, I should be inclined to assert, al- 
though I have not directed my attention to 
the fact sufficiently to be able to prove the 
assertion from examples, that the cross of a 
full fed symmetrical short-horn ox, included 
within the rectangle, is in length double its 
depth, and its depth equal to its breadth. 
Hence, Fig’s. 2 and 3 are squares, and Fig’s. 
1 and 4 each two similar squares, placed in 
juxtaposition. The short-horn bull deviates 
from the rule in a rising of the neck, a de- 
pendence under the brisket, and a fullness of 
the neck vein; the cow only alittle from the 
ox or heifer, in a thinnessin the buttocks; and 
besides this, when aged, in an enlargement 
of the belly, and mostly, though not always, 
in a hollowness in the loins. The form, 
therefore, of the short-horn breed is perfect 
according to the rule. 

In its points that for quantity and well laid 
on beef, the short-horn ox is quite full in every 
~ valuable part, such as along the back, inclu- 
ding the fore ribs, the sirloins and rumps, in 
the runners, flanks, buttocks, and twist, and 
in the neck and brisket as inferior parts. In 
regard to quality of beef, the fat bears a due 
and even preponderating proportion to the 
lean, the fibres of which are fine and well 
mixed, andeven marbled with fat, and abund- 
ently juicy. ‘The fine, thin, clean bone of the 


legs and head, with the soft mellow touch of| 


the skin, and the benign aspect of the eye, in- 
dicate in a remarkable degree, the disposition 
to fatten; while the uniform colors of the 
skin, red or white, or both, commixed in va- 
rious degrees—bare, cream-colored skin on 
the nose and around the eyes, and fine taper- 
ing white or light-colored horns—mark dis- 
tinctly the purity of the blood. The points 
‘of blood and quality, and quantity of beef, 
apply equally to the bull, the cow, and the 
heifer, as to the ox. Combining all these 
properties/of points and form, we shall find 
that the shert-horn breed illustrates, ina very 
satisfactory manner, the application of the 
- general rule which has been explained. On 
- account of its valuable: properties, this breed 
demands further illustration, 

The external appearance of the short-horn 
breed is irresistibly attractive. The exqui- 


position, bedecked with a skin of the richest 
hues of red and the richest white, approach- 
ing to cream, on both colours, so arranged or 
commixed as to form abeautiful fleck on deli- 
cate roan, and possessed of the mellowest 
touch—supported on small clean limbs, 
showing, like those of the race-horse and the 
grey-hound, the union of strength with fine- 
ness ; and ornamented with a small lengthy 
tapering head, neatly set ona broad firm deep 
neck, and furnished with a small muzzle, 
wide nostrils, prominent ** mildly beaming” 
eyes, thin large veiny ears, set near the crown 
of the head, and protected in front with semi- 
circularly bent, white or brownish colored 
short, (hence the name,) smooth, pointed 
horns ;—all these several parts combine to 
form a symmetrical harmony, which has nev- 
er been surpassed in beauty and sweetness by 
any other species of the domesticated ox. 
Enthusiastic as this language may be con- 
sidered when applied to the exteral beauty 
of cattle, it is not more so than the beauty of 
cattle is entitled to; for when it is considered 
that symmetry of form generally accompanies 
mellowness of touch in the skin, and that both 
constitute the true iudex to a disposition to 
fatten, the most wseful property of all, beauty 
of external appearance is too valuable a crite- 
rion to be overlooked. Fortunately, indeed, 
beauty cannot be overlooked in cattle: for 
even were it useless, it is so irresistibly en- 


|gaging, that the judgment of a stoic would 


be biassed in its favor. To my taste, nothing 
can be so attractive a spectacle of the kind as 
a show of fine bred short-horns in high con 
dition.” 

No nation deserves as much praise as the 
English for its endeavors to improve the 
breeds of all our domestic animals, and the 
great success which has resulted from their 
exertion, is truly a noble, and m2y almost be 
jassigned as their exelusive reward. With 
them the dog, the horse, the sheep and the 
ox, have attained asingular degree of perfee- 
tion. AJ] our fine breeds of the latter ani- 
mal have been derived from’that country.— 
We will subjoin a short description of the 
various improved English breeds. 


1. The long horned or Lancaster breed.— 
This breed has Jong horns, thick hide, short 
hoofs, large and much depth of the fore quar- 
ter. Not remarkable for quantity of milk, but 
its milk yields a great deal of cream. Vari- 
ously colored, but generally has a white 
streak along the spine. The improved Lei- 
cester is a variety of this breed. 


2d. The short horned. These include the 
Holderness, Teeswater, Yorkshire, Durham, 
and Northumberland breeds. They ate con 
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sidered the most improved kinds, pr 

the greatest quantity of milk, aha arriving 
at the greatest weight, and are generally 
preferred over all others for the dairy and 


the shambles. Some individuals have been 
fed to twenty-one hundred the four quarters. 


3d. The middle horned. These include 
the Devon, Hereford and Sussex breeds. They 
do not produce as much milk as the former, 
but generally fatten well, younger. The flesh 
on the Devon is the most esteemed, but it is 
not so large a race as either of the others. — 
They are all active and hardy animals, and 
fine for the yoke. 

4th. The Polled breeds. The most valua- 
ble of these is the Galloway. It is not large, 
weighing, generally, about five hundred when 
not regularly fattened, of a fine form, and is 
Said to retain its flesh and not to lose weight 
by driving to market. The Suffolk Duns, are 
a variety of this race. 

5th. The Highland breeds. These are va- 
riously colored, and generally badly formed, 
but they are said to yield milk abundantly, 
and to fatten rapidly. 

6th. The Welch breeds. Of these there 
are two distinguished; one considered across 
from the Jong-horned, and esteemed next to 
the Devon for the draught; the other is low- 
er in stature, black in color and well made, 
and fine for the dairy. 

7th. The Alderney or Guernsy, is a small 
breed, with crumpled horns, and frequently 
badly formed. In this last peculiarity they 
have been lately much improved. Thin 
colors generally yellow or light red. The 
genuine Alderney is described as having the 
color within the ears yellow, also the root 
of the tail and the tuft at the end of the tail. 
Are good milkers and make fine beef. 

Although the French have not bestowed 
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oducing))already acclimated and showing propensities 


\to improve, is always a successful course, 
and is the basis of the improvements in Eng- 
land. Foreign crosses from improved stocks 
are doubtless advantageous, but these should 
be introduced with caution into climates dif- 
fering essentially from that from which the 
improved stock is derived, and great care 
should be observed that the stock introduced 
is not of a tender family, requiring much at- 
tention and stall-feeding, so opposed to the 
habits of our country, and so much beyond 
our general means, and also from the prices 
of labor and food, rather an unprofitable 
course. 


The fine breeds of the South branch and 
upper parts of the Potomac, also appear to be 
improved Devons. They have, however, 
generally, well developed horns, as have also 

the greater part of the cattle of the west 
ern country, but those with small horns are 
considered a better race and more easily fat- 
‘tened. 

The polled races are also frequently met 
with in our country. 

The hunched races differ from the straight 
backs, not merely in the hunch, butin their — 
voice, and they possess also greater liveli- 
hess and activity. ‘These last properties 
might adapt them admirably for the draught, 
where quick and active motion is so desirable. 
‘They are common in Asia and Africa, have 
generally crumpled horns, and much white in 
their coloring. Many suppose these to have 
originated from a species different from the 
straight-backs. 

There are animals indigenous to N. Amer- 
‘ica, which have a strong resemblance to those 
about which we have been treating. One of 
these is classed as of a different genus from 
the Bos, and is called of the genus Oribos. It 


the same attention upon the improvement of} stands as the only species of this genus. We 


these animals as the English,they have, how- 
ever, several fine breeds. All of these have 
been classed into two divisions: the first 
called ** Bafus de haute crue, or those of a 
middle or small stature ; have a fierce look, 
thick hide, large dewlap, black or greenish 
horns, and live in the mountainons depart- 
ments.”” The second are called ‘* Bafus de 
nature. Stature large or middle sized, head 
and body small, horns white, hide thin, hair 
soft, and of a mild aspect. Belonging to the 
low and level lands, and constitute the Cho- 
lets, Nantz, Anjou, Marcais, Breton, Mans, 
Dutch, Cotentin, and Bomtois breeds.”’ 

We are disposed to consider the hardy and 


allude to the Musk Ox, (O. Moschatus) of 
the northern regions.—See fig. 5. 

It is described as in ‘size equal to the 
Guernsy cow, with brownish black hair, oc- 
casionally marked with white spots, and it 
grows toa very great length. Its legs are 
generally white.” It is a very fierce animal, 
particularly in the rutting season, when the 
bulls frequently fight until one is killed.— 
They live in smal] herds, seldom exceeding 
forty. They emit a strong musky smell, 
but their flesh is considered good, particularly 
that of the calves and heifers. Three hun- 
dred to three hundred and fifty pounds of beef 
is the general yield of a carcass. No endea- 


active cattle of New England as belonging||vors have yet been made to domesticate these 
to the middle horned; and probably the Dev-||animals, and our knowledge of them is rath- 


on breed. If so, they have much improved 
in that climate, as they frequently develope 
great size. Attention to breeding from those 


of the best characters and forms of animals, 


er limited, derived principally from the hun- 

ters of Hudson’s Bay and the few travelers 

who have penetrated into that region. 
The other animal to which we alluded, 
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Musk Ox—O. Moschatus. 
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but which is, however, of the genus Bos, is 
the American Bison (Bos Americanus.) Its 
common and well known name is the buffalo. 
—See fig. 6. 

It has small black horns, very distant, 
turned sideways and upwards, height at the 
shoulder about five feet, at the croup four, and 
length from nose to tail eight. But these 
dimensions no doubt vary considerably, from 
the weights which have been reported of some 
individuals. ‘lhe disposition of its hair and 
its general aspect are well known in our 
country, from frequent exhibitions of the ani- 
mal, and the many excellent prints of it 
which exist. Its structure forward, is ex- 
tremely robust and heavy, but light and weak 
behind. The body is long, having fifteen 
pair of ribs, and but four ceceygian verte- 
bre. They are active and irritable, but not 
vicious, except in the rutting season, and 
might, {have no doubt, be easily tamed ;— 
many have been, particularly at our frontier 
posts, and endeavors have been used to pro- 
duce a cross between the buffalo bull and the 
domestic cow, but with fatal effects to the 
latter, as she has been found unable to relieve 
herself from the calf. 

Greater success would without doubt" follow 
the experiment of a cross between the domes- 
tic bull and the buffalo cow, as the probable 
change of conformation of the issue would fa- 
cilitate the delivery from a mother, formed 
to relieve herselffrom a fall hunch. But the 
success is hardly desirable, as the issue would 
in all probability be unprolific, The parents 
are evidently, and with great propriety so 
considered by naturalists, of different species. 
At least the known differences in osteology 
justifies such a conclusion, until the unequive- 
cal experiment shall prove to the contrary. 
The period of gestation is said to be different 
from that of the domestic ox. 


All these are ruminating animals, or ani- 
mals which chew the cud. While mention- 
ing the cud, it may not be amiss to notice a 
common error in relation to this animal, and 
which I have found to prevail in the minds of 
many intelligent farmers of our country. 

When indisposed, it is frequently said that 
they have lost their cud, as they are not at 
such times observed to chew it, and a cud or 
ball of grass or hay is made up and placed in 
the mouth asaremedy. Now this isan error. 

No disease of the kind can exist, nor any 
such remedy be efficacious. The chewing 
of the cud is merely the masticating of the 
dry food previously swallowed and deposited 
in the paunch. All ruminating animals 
have four stomachs, so disposed that the food 
can pas the gullet into either of them. 

The first is the largest, and is called the 
paunch. In this the food, after a slight 
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grinding between the teeth, is first received 
as in a storehouse for future use, and is there 
subject to but little change. The second is 
called the honeycomb, or bonnet, from its pe- 
culiar formations. ‘The drink of the animal, 
which does not enter into the first, passes di- 
rectly into this second stomach, into which 
also passes, gradually, the food from the 
paunch, where it probably undergoes more 
completely a formation into balls or ends, and 
Where it also becomes moistened from the 
drink of the animal. From this second 
stomach, the food, properly prepared,is eject- 
ed upwards into the mouth, there to undergo 
its second and more perfect mastication, after 
which it passes down the gullet again into 
the third stomach. 

The third stomach is called the manyplies 
or érype. Into this the food is received after 
its last mastication. Here it first completely 
changes its character, and emits an offensive 
smell, and from this it passes directly into the 
fourth stomach, called also the rennet. The 
fourth is considered as the digesting stomach, 
into which the gastric juice is emptied to mix 
with the previously prepared food. . 

While the young are confined to their mo- 
ther’s milk, the last is the principal and the 
largest of these stomachs, and nature hassin- 
gularly provided for this state of existence, 
by bringing in closer to the gullet, and parti- 
cularly obstructing the communication with 
the paunch, which attains its great size only 
by degrees, and as the animal uses dry food, 

From these facts it. will be readily seen, 
that the disease of Joss of the cud, and its 
remedy, are altogether imaginary. When 
the animal does not ruminate, it probably is 
indisposed in its digestive organs, but the cur; 
ative means should be different from that which 
is generally pursued, . 

If any one will attentively observe the do- 
mestic cow when in the act of ruminating, 
the process of throwing the food up into the 
mouth, masticating it, and swallowing it 
again, will be easily perceived; and in addi- 
tion to the authority of books I once witness- 
ed a very clear demonstration of the number, 
uses, and mode of action of the stomachs, in 
a subject, by that distinguished naturalist, as 
well as eminent physician, Dr. R. Harlan, of 
Philadelphia, in his course of lectures on 
comparative anatomy. 


Spade Hinsbandry. 


Tuere appears tobe a strong feeling among 
intelligent Agriculturists in favor of substitu- 
ting the spade for the plough, in tilling the 
earth. The example of the Flemish, whose 
country is entirely cultivated by the. spade, 
and which has acquired the appellation. of 
“the Garden of Europe,” seems to have late- 
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ly attracted considerable notice, and to have 
led to experiments in England, which have 
been attended with the most satisfactory re- 
sults. Sir Joun Srncvarr, formerly president 
of the Board of Agriculture, attracted by the 
high encomiums which he had heard on the 
Flemish system, visited the country, and after 
residing there for some time, so deeply was 
he impressed with the novel and extraordi- 
nary scenes he had witnessed, that he ad 
dressed a letter to the editor of the Brussels 
Observer, in which, among other expressions 
of high satisfaction, he remarked: ‘I shall 
never forget what [ have seen in this country; 
a picture of the most ravishing description to 
a lover of agriculture; a soil become rich 
through the effect of cultivation, and conse- 
quently by the skill of an industrious people, 
who receive the due reward of their admira- 
ble exertions, in the product which they ob- 
tain.” 


About fifty years previous to the period of 
Sir John Sinclair’s visit, Flanders was almost 
amoving sand. With a climate not more 
favourable than that of England, land has since 
quadrupled its value; fallowshave been en- 
tirely banished; the produce, in nine years, is 
generally fifteen harvests; of which wheat 
yields on an average, four quarters per acre; 
barley, seven quarters and a half, and oats 
eleven and a fourth quarters; and the borders 
of the fields are planted with trees, in such 
numbers, that by their sale the proprietors 
acquire, every forty years a sum of money 
equal to the value of the soil. ‘The cause of 
this wonderful improvement and fertility is 
chiefly attributed, by VAnDERSTRATEN, author 
of a treatise on Flemish husbandry, to the 
care taken to “ extirpate noxious plants and 
roots every six or every three years, by dig- 
ging all the land on their respective farms. 
By this operation they revert to the surface a 
stratum of fresh soil, which, for three, or for 
six years, has been absorbing the salts of ma- 
nure as they filtered to the bottom of the 
roots.” 

_ Mr. Wiit1am Fata, of Gateshead, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, gives a detail of experi- 
ments he had made, during four successive 
years, in the cultivation of wheat by the spade, 
which places this mode of tillage in a very 
favourable light. He has for many years 
adopted this method ina Nursery ground of 
100 acres, by which he accumulated a large 
f:rtune; when his attention was directed to 
the spade culture of wheat, on learning that 
an experiment had been tried at Fottingham, 
“the produce of which was beyond all ex- 
ample.” From his statement of the expense 


of digging and sowing one acre, broadcast, in-| 


eluding the price of the seed, it appears that 
the cultivation by the spade cost five shillings 
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sterling more than by the plough.—But the 
comparative advantage of produce was so 
great as to leave no doubt of the vast superi- 
ority of the former method. Averaging the 
crops of two years, raised by spade cultiva- 
tion, they gave for each year 68 1-2 bushels 
of wheat per acre. The average produce of 
his neighbourhood, raised by the plough, was 
24 bushels; ‘but instead of making that a 
criterion (says Mr. Falla) by which to make 


‘the comparison, I have to state that in the 


autumn of 1819, a good deal of pains was ta- 
ken to ascertain the quantity of wheat upon 
a field immediately adjoining my land, and 
which was what is considered a remarkably 
fine crop,by which it appeared to be 38 bushels 
peracre. This was on Jand, although ad- 
joining, yet of a naturally better quality than 
mine, and quite as high manured, worked in 
in the usual manner of this country, with a 
two horse plough, and sown broadcast.” Sta- 
ting the wheat at 8s. a bushel, the following 
was the result: 


By the spade, 68 1-2 bushels per acre, 


at 8s. “ ‘ £27 8 0 

By the plough, 38 bushels per 
acre, at 8s. $s i 1540 
The difference is £12 40 


Being an advantage gained by the extra ex- 
pense of 5s. 


Practical cultivators of the soil know, that 
the most favourable circumstances for promo- 
ting the growth of vegetation isa due supply 
of moisture, and that when this is provided for, 
a general crop seldom or ever fails. Water 
entersso largely into the food of all plants, 
that if its gradual supply can be secured, 
the farmer and horticulturist feel assured 
of a fair return for their Jabour. Whatever 
mode of cultivation, therefore, can best effect 
the object of drawing off from the seed or 
plant, an excess of water, and retaining this 
surface as a reservoir, from which a gradual 
supply of moisture may be obtained as re- 
quired, must possess decided advantages. It 
is also known to all practical agriculturists, 
that to obtain the best crops, the soil ought to 
be well broken and separated ; and that the 
nearer it is brought to a garden mould, the 
more perfect the cultivation. These facts 
no cne will dispute; nor willany deny that 
the spade is calculated to prepare a better re- 
cipient than the plough for an excess of water 
in rainy seasons, and to return it to the seed 
or plant afterwards, in a manner more favour- 
able to vegetation. The spade, whenever 
there is sufficient soil, opens it toa depth that 
allows the water to pass freely below the 
bed of the seed or plant, and to remain there 
until a long continuance of heat draws it forth 
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again to replenish the crop in the ground, 
when it most requires to be gradually sup- 
plied with moisture; and the greater the depth 
to which the soil is open, the greater will 
be the advantages of this important opera- 
tlon. 

The action of the plough upon the soil is 
the reverse of that of the spade, in these im- 
portant particulars;—Instead of loosening the 
subsoil, it hardens it, the heavy smooth sur- 
face of the plough, and the frequent tramp- 
ling of the horses’ feet, tend to form a sub- 
stance on the subsoil, well calculated to pre- 
vent the water from penetrating below it; 
and in many soils, after a few years plough- 
ing, it is there retained to drown the seed or 
plant, in rainy seasons, and to be speedily 
evaporated when it would bethe most de- 
sirable to retain it. The crop is injured, 
and often destroyed, in dry weather, for the 
want of that moisture which, under a differ- 
ent system, might have been retained in the 
subsoil. 

In the United States, where the compara- 
tive low price of land, occasioned by its 
abundance, renders cultivation somewhat dif- 
ferent from what it is in countries where 
land is limited and dear, it may be thought 
that the spade system would not be profitable. 
But when we consider the trouble attending 
the management ofa large farm, and calculate 
the original cost, and the expense of support- 
ing the number of cattle necessary for tillage. 
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and removing the fruits of the earth to the 


barn; together with the capital sunk in im- 
plements of husbandry, we shall, probably, 
see cause tothink otherwise. At all events, 
it seems deserving of a trial. 


The Dairy---No I, 


Tue properties of a good milk house are, 
that it be cool in summer, and moderately 
warm in winter, so as to preserve a temper- 
ature of about 45° throughont the whole 
year; and that it be dry, so as to admit of it 
being kept clean and sweet at all times. A 
butter dairy should consist of three apart- 
ments—a milk house, a churning house with 
a proper boiler, and other conveniences for 
scalding and washing the implements, which 
should be dried out doors when the the wea- 
ther will permit. The cheese dairy should 
likewise consist of three apartments—a milk 
house, a scalding and pressing house, and a 
salting house. ‘To these should be added a 
cheese room, or loft. A dairy for a small 
family may be formed ina thick walled, dry 
cellar, having windows on the north and east 
sides, which are preferable for ventilation. 
In winter these windows should have double 
sashes, and in summer, a fixed frame of 
close wire netting, or hair cloth, to exclude 
flies and other insects. 
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In most places cows are milked twice 
in twenty-four hours, throughout the year. 
Where quantity of milk or cheese is an ob- 
ject, three times milking must be preferable 
but as twelve hours are necessary for the 
due preparation of the milk in the cow, it 
must be inferior in quality if drawn more 
than twice a day. Whatever be the times of 
milking, the milk should be drawn off clear; 
otherwise, what is left will be reabsorbed 
into the system, and no more be generated 
than is requisite to supply the quantity ac- 
tually drawn. The milker, whether a man 
or a woman, ought to be mild in manners, 
and good tempered. If the operation is per- 
formed harshly, it becomes painful to the 
cow, who, in this case often brings into ac- 
tion her faculty of retaining her milk at plea- 
sure; but if gently performed, it seems rather 
to give pleasure. When cows are ticklish, 
they should be treated with the most sooth- 
ing gentleness, and never with harshness or 
severity; and when the udder is hard and 
painful, it shonld be tenderly fomented with 
lukewarm water, and stroked gently; by 
which simple expedient the cow will be 
brought into good temper, and will yield her 
milk without hesitation. Whenever the teats 
of cows become scratched, or wounded, so 
as to produce foul orcorrupted milk, it ought, 
on no account, to be mixed with the sweet 
milk, nor carried into the milk house, lest it 
should taint the atmosphere, and thus prove 
injurious to the rest of the milk. 


Cows should be milked as near the dairy 
as possible, in order to prevent the necessity 
of carrying and cooling the milk hefore it is 
pet into the creaming dishes. Every cow’s 
milk should be kept separate till the peculiar 
properties ofeach Is so well known as toadmit 
of their being well classed, when those that 
are most nearly allied, may be mixed toge- 
ther. The very best quality of butter can 
only be economically made in those dairies 
where cheese is also made; because in them 
the best part of each cow’s milk (the last 
drawn off ) can be set apart for throwing up 
cream, the best part of this cream (the first 
separated) can be taken in order to make into 
butter, and the remainder, or all the rest of 
the milk and cream of the dairy, can be turn- 
ed into cheese. The spontaneous separation 
of cream, and the production of butter,,are 
never affected but in consequence of the pro- 
duction of acid in the miJk. Hence it is, 
that where the whole milk is set apart for 
the separation of cream, and the whole of 
the cream is separated, the milk must neces- 
sarily have turned sour before itis made into 
cheese; and no very excellent cheese can be 
made from milk which has once attained that 
state. "s 
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Depredators—Insects,. 


Considered as individuals, the class of de- 
predators to be found in the insect tribes, 
would be hardly worthy of notice; yet 
their numbers and. activity. render them 
formidable enemies to the farmer; and there 
can be no doubt, but that altogether the in- 
significant creatures cause him more loss 
thin is occasioned by both beasts. and 
birds, They seem to be sensible that they 
run their course with an eagerness and activ- 
ity, that, with some, is truly astonishing.— 
Buta single step removed from the lower 
orders of creation, if they are not capable of 
indefinite production by the simple division of 
their bodies, as is the case with the polypi 
and others of that class, there are some of 
them,:such as the aphis, which are capable, 
by a single connexion with the male, of pro- 
ducing young for as many as eight or ten sue- 
cessive times, thus affording a rate of in- 
crease otherwise without a parallel. Almost 
every species of plant has its corresponding 
species of insect, which are thus furnished 
with an appropriateand grateful food. Owing 
to some Causes at present not fully understood 
- by us, insects are subject to great variations 
of nuuiber in their appearance. For instance, 
in some seasons, and perhaps for several suc- 
cessive ones,the grass-hopper may be found in 
countless numbers in some sections of the 
conntry, in other years not one will be found. 
The locust, too, furnishes another familiar ex- 
ample to the same effect. 


Of the class of insect depredators on the 
labors of the farmer, the Hessian Fly, called 
by Dr. Mitchell Tipula vaginalis tritici, is 
one of the .most formidable, as it rarely in- 
termits its attacks on wheat, but annually 
destroys more or less of the wheat that is 
sown. It has generally been imagined that 
this insect was introduced from Germany or 
England, by the Hessian troops sent over to 
this country during the revolutionary war: 
and this is not impossible, as the chrysalis of 
the insect is sometimes deposited in higher 
joints of the stalks of grain, and hence eould 
have been imported from abroad ; yet it is 
stated by Dr. Ackerly that no such insect is 
known to infest grain in Great Britain; and 
one only on the continent of Europe, which 
feeds upon Wheat in the ear. 

Be its origin as it may, the insect first be- 
gan to attract notice by its ravages on the 
east end of Long Island in 1786, and the 
crops of wheat were almost entirely destroy- 
ed in that, and in the two successive years. It 
has since spread generally over the country, 
through its favorite region seems to be the 
country between the secondary hills and the 
‘sea coast, including Long Island, most of New 
Jersey, and part of Pennsylvania, Maryland 
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and Virginia, where the soils are in general 
inclining to sand. Dr. Ackerly enumerates 
the following as the most likely means 
to arrest the ravages of the 'Tipula vaginalis, 
Sowing late—sowing the bearded wheat, or 
any wheat producing a thick hard stem— 
inanuring high—making use of a heavy rol- 
lerafter the chrysalisis formed in the autumn, 
or in the spring before it is hatched—plough- 
ing up thestubble, and thus burying the chry- 
salis in the earth; and lastly, burying the 
stubble, an operation which, where it can be 
perforined, and is thoroughly done, must de- 
stroy the chrysalis most effectually. 

Another new and serious eneiny of wheat 
has lately made its appearance, and promises 
to exceed in destructiveness all that have 
preceded it. This insect isthe wheat worm, 
Vibrio tritici, and is yearly extending its 
sphere of injury. Like the pea-bug, or clo- 
ver seed worm, the grain worm makes its 
lodgment in a kernel of wheat, the inside of 
which it deyou~s, The insect which pro- 
duces it, and the manner of its introduction 
into the kernel, does not yet appear to be 
fully understood. Mr. Bauer, the celebrated 
investigator and discoverer of the manner in 
which smut is prupagated, has turned bis at- 
tention to the grain worm, and he maintains 
that a multitude of eggs, or rather organized 
insects, are deposited in the infected kernel ; 
that these by the process of inoculation, are 
taken into the circulatien of other growing 
kernels, and are thus taken to the ear, where 
they establish themselves in the tender germs 
and increasing in size convert the wheat ker- 
nel into a tenement for themselyes.—That 
Mr. Bauer’s theory may be true of some 
kinds of the Vibrio, is very possible; but we 
have some doubt whether his description re- 
fers to the insect which injures wheat in this 
country ; and we incline to the opinion that 
the egg is deposited in the kernel soon after 
the ear is out of the sheath and biossom, by 
a fly which propagates its race in this me- 
thod, The well known puncture of the young 
pea, clover seed, plum, and cherry, ina simi- 
lar manner; the deposition of an ege, and 

|the consequent production of an insect, would 
‘seem to justify the belief that the wheat worm 
is produced in the same way. The wheat 
worm has hitherto confined its ravages prin- 
‘cipally to the valley of the Hudson river, and 
New England. _ It is occasionally found in 
Western New York, but no serious in- 
jury has as yet resulted from it. ‘The frst 
we ever saw was in the county of Onondago, 
twelve years since, when « miller placed in 
our hands a quantity of infected kernels, per- 
forated by the worm precisely as is the clo- 
ver seed and the pea. No effectual remedy has 
as yet been discovered to prevent its ravages 
or spread, Lime promises the most, whether 
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according to Mr. Bater, the insect is already 
existing in the kernel, or whether the egg is 
placed there by the fly. In the first case, soak- 
ingin lye and rolling in lime, might be benefi- 
cial; in the last, sowing the lime upon the 
young plants while the young ears were protru- 
ding from their sheath,and whilecovered with 
dew, might prevent the attack of the fly. 
The Curculio insect which injures fruit so 
extensively,is one which should not be suflered 
to carry on his depredations unmolested, or 
without efforts for his destruction. The cur- 
culio is a small fly or rather bug, which may 
in the spring of the year, immediately after 
plums and cherries have set, be easily caught 
and examined, or killed, by placing sheets 
under the trees, and then giving the bodies 
of the trees, or the principal branches, a 
sudden and a violent jar. .The curculio will 
drop down as if dead ; but if left unmolested for 
a few minutes will crawl or fly away to renew 
its attacks. The presence of this insect on the 


trees--and it infests peaches,apricots,and some- 


times apples, as well as cherries and plums— 
may be readily known by examinaning the 
young fruit. ‘The curculio is provided with 
a pair of cutting forceps like instruments at 
the extremity of its body; with this it makes 
an incision in the fruit, of a semicircular 
form, lifts up the small lip thus male, and 
thrusts its egg into theopening. This soon 
hatches intoa little white worm which pene- 
trates deeper into the fruit, making it gummy 
and unsound when it does not wholly destroy 
it. The little white worm changestoa large 
grub, and when the fruit falls, makes its way 
into the earth, where it spends the winter, 
undergoes its transformation in the spring, 
and in its new shape of fly, is ready to punc- 
ture the young fruit, to perpetuate its race, 
To destroy the curculio, any method which 
will prevent the parent insect from depositing 
its egg in the fruit, or after it is deposited 
prevent the grub from reaching its hiding 
place in the earth, will be effectual. To 
do the first, suddenly jaring the tree with con- 
siderable force, collecting the insects as 
they fall, and repeating the operation several 
times during the few days they are active, 
will be the most successful method. To 
accomplish the last, or prevent the worm 
from hiding in the earth, having the fruit 
garden so that the swine can be occasionally 
turned into it during the time the diseased 
fruit is falling, will be the best method,as they 
will thus be devoured with the defective 
plums or cherries. Where the trees are but 
few in number, and the presence of swine 
would be inadmissable, such fruit may be 
picked up by hand and thus the worm de- 
stroyed. It has been sometimes observed that 
trees standing near hard carriage paths, or 
close gravelled walks, have nearly escaped 
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ithe curculio, while other fruit trees, not so 
situated, have had their fruit mostly destroy- 
ed. ‘lhe inference drawn from these facts 
‘has been, that in such situations the worin 
was unable to penetrate the earth, and was 
of course destroyed By birds or fowls; and 
also that the fly was not a great traveler, 
but selected for the scene of its operations 
such trees as were nearest the spot whence it 
emerged from the earth. 

Vhe Aphis, or plant louse, is another tribe 
of insects which commit serious depredations 
jon the farmer and orchardist. Nearly every 
plant has its peculiar species attached to it, 
which feed on its jnices and thus destroy it, 
or materially retard its growth and perfection. 
‘The manner in which they preserve the race 
through the winter does not appear to be well 
understood. Last year] had a few ruta bagas 
set out for seed, and they became co infested 
with the -lant louse that the seed was worth 
little or nothing, and when the garden was 
cleared, the dead turnep rootand branch were 
removed together. This spring the garden 
was ploughed as usual, and planted. Hap- 
‘pening to be on the spot of ground on the 8th 
of June, ] observed a multitude of the young 
aphides, both male and female, apparently 
just awakened into existence, and extremely 
active. (n what form they had passed the 
‘winter in the carth, as I think in this case 
they must, I cannot conjecture. All the va- 
rieties of the aphis may be destroyed by suit- 
able applications, such as strong soap suds, a 
wash made by an infusion of tobacco, or 
when on the body of trees, by washing in lye, 
or by white-wash. This last is probably the 
best application for the Aphis danata, or cot- 
tony aphis, which is spreading inthis country, 
and bids fair to be a formidable scourge. 

- The common striped yellow, or cucumber 
bug, is a vexatious little depredator, and un- 
less attended to in season, is most destructive 
to young pumpkins, melons squashes or cu- 
cumbers. By personal examination and at- 
tention to these plants once or twice a day 
for a short time, and by killing the bug, they 
may generally be preserved ; but a better way 
is to cover the plants with boxes. A box 
made ten inches by twelve, five inches 
high, the top grooved so as to admit a 
pane of glass of that size, answers the dou- 
ble purpose of a hot house and preserver 
from Insects. When no longer needed 
in the garden, the glass may be taken out 
and packed in a proper box, and the boxes 
secured in an out house or garret for another 
year. If the glass is not at hand, a simple 
box made as above to enclose the hill, will 
have a great effect in keeping off the bug, as 
he cannot crawl to the plant, and in flying 


jrately strikes upon the melon or cucumber in 


the enclosure of the box.— Genesee Farmer. 
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Marl.--ts Nature and Effects. 


The following extract from Professor Ro- 
gers’ late Geographical Report, will give our 
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agricultural readerssome more distinct idea of 


this remarkable, and recently talked of ma- 
nure, which abounds in Monmouth and other 
counties of New Jersey. 

Marl, or green mineral, loses nothing of 
its potency by a long exposure, even of years, 
to water and the atmosphere; in other words, 
it is not cissolved, or decomposed, or changed 
by the ordinary atmospheric agents which re- 
act so powerfully upon many other minerals, 
and consequently we are to regard it is nearly 
tact, with it to effect it decomposition, by the 
vital power of their organs, and imbibe a por- 
tion of some of its constituents. 

“ Mr. Wooley manured a piece of land in 
the proportion of two hundred loads of good 
stable manure to the acre, applying upon an 
adjacent tract of the same soil, his marl in 
the ratio of about twenty loads per acre. 
The crops which were clover and timothy, 
were much the heaviest upon the section 
which had received the marl; and there was 
thisadditional fact greatly in favor of the fossil 
manure, over the putrescent one, that the soil 
enriched by it, was entirely free of weeds, 
while the stable manure rendered its own 
‘erop very foul. 

“This being an experiment, an extrava- 
gantly large dressing of manure was em- 
ployed, but not exceeding the usual average 
application, more than twenty loads of marl 
surpassed what wasnecessary for it. 

“‘ Experience has already shown that land 
once amply marled, retains its fertility with 
little diminution, for at least ten or twelve 
years,if care be had not to crop it too severely ; 
while, with all practical precautions, the sta- 
ble manure must be renewed at least three 
times in that interval, to maintain in the soil 
a corresponding degree of vigor. 

“The high and deservedly high name, 
which the Squancum Mar! now boasts, was 
an inducement to me to subject it to chemical 
examination with special care and rigor. In 
external aspect, it differs in no respect from 
many other marls of the State, and chemi- 
cally studied, 1 do not find it to depart very 
materially from several others in the propor- 
tion of its constituents, though it does most 
certainly possess an amount of potash in its 
composition not a little astonishing.— Others, 
however, seem to have nearly as much. 

“Aft the pits, which are very extensive, 
the marl is sold at the rate of 874 cents the 
load, 
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“Tt is transported by wagons-to a distance, 
in some directions, of 20 miles, and retailed ; 
when hauled that far, at the rate of 10 or i2 


/ 
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cents a bushel— being very profitably spread 
upon the soil in the proportion of 25 or even 
20 bushels to the acre. The fact that so 
small an amount of this marl is found effica- 
cious to the soil, which, after two or three 
dressings, is permanently improved, and to a 
high pitch, by it, furnishes me one considera- 
tion for supposing that too generally the marl 
is spread with a prodigality surpassing all the 
necessities of the land. 

“A specimen of the marl from Thorp’s 
lowest layer yielded me, after reiterated 
trials, uniformly about the following, for its 
composition : 


Silicia @3 . 43,40 
Protoxide of iron me . s2rtgn2h60 
Alumina : 6,40 
Lime . . 10,40 
Potash 0 .0014348 
Water . - 4,40 

99,68 in 100 

grains. 


In connexion with the foregoing extracts 
we add a few factsand experiments collected 
from the gentlemen whose names are used :— 

Messrs. Tunis, and John B. Forman say, 
that they have used Squancum Marl at the 
rate of 100 bushels to the acre, on very poor, 
worn out, cold clay Jand, the product of the 
first year was 30 bushels of buckwheat to the 
acre—and the second year (it being sowed 
the year before with clover and herd) it cut a 
ton or more of good hay per acre, after which 
about 100 bushels of marl per acre were 
scattered over the seed, and it now yields two 
tons of+good hay to the acre. 

They have also resuscitated mowing 
ground after it had become too poor to pro- 
duce a crop, by spreading 100 bushels of 
marl per acre over the sod, and the effect was 
to mellow the soil, and produce two tons of 
hay to the acre; the hay produced was of a 
superior quality, and free from weeds. One 
hundred bushels of marl to the acre of Jand, 
so poor as to have been considered useless, 
will raise a crop of from 12 to 20 bushels of 
rye per acre, and leave a fine sod of white 
clover. From three pints to two quarts of 
marl per hill of potatoes (the hills three feet 
apart on poor ground) has produced from 200 
to 250 bushels per acre. 

They have found the marl a superior ma- 
nure for turneps and garden truck in general. 
The effect of marling lands planted with 
apple trees, has an astonishing effect in im- 
proving the trees and fruit. They have known 
marl to be spread ona bog meadow, and to 
cause double the quantity of superior hay to 
be produced. A neighbor of theirs, a few 
years since, sowed out of a basket, about 60 


‘bushels of mar], on three or four acres of very 


. 
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poor land, and reaped about 100 bushels of 
buckwheat. 

Dr, Forman states, that two or three years 
ago he broke up a small piece of Jand, which 
he for 40 years had considered too poor to 
plough, an acre; the land, 100 bushels of 
marl per acre; the land produced a good crop 
of rye and has cut a ton of clover hay per 
acre every year since. He also states that 
Squancum Marl was first used about 80 years 
ago by Derick Chamberlain, under the name 
of creek mud; it caused the piece of | nd 
thus manured, to produce double the quantity 
it had done before, and the effect on the sand 
is still visible.—Franklin Mercury. 


Farming. 


BY THE REY. TIMOTHY FLINT. 


If one half the zeal, energy and expense 
that blots so many gazettes with low and 
coarse abuse, setting the community by the 
ears for thesole gain and the paltry purposes 
of a few demagogues and office-keepers, were 
bestowed on the advancement of agriculture 
—if the people were half as ambitious to 
improve and beautify their fields, as they are 
to settle the nation; and half as angry with 
thistles, thorns, and poor fences, as they are 
with their political opponents, who probably 
wish as well to the country as themscives, we 
should have more productive fields, less com- 
plaints of poverty, more ability to be charita- 
ble and munificent, and abundantly more 
good feeling. From Pittsburg to New Or- 
leans the son ploughs as his father did before 
him, and the great mass of farmers are as 
stationary in theory as they are in practice. 
Nine in ten of them believe, at this moment, 
that book farming is the mere useless, vis- 
ionary dreaming of men that know nothing 
about practical agriculture. 

We would tell them that England is the 
garden of Europe, simply because almost 
every acre of the ground is cultivated scien- 
tifically, and on principles which have been 
brought to the test of the most rigid and ex- 
act experiment.—Wee_ would tell them that 
New England, of whose soil and climate they 
are accustomed to think, as consigned by 
providence to sterility and inclemency, is the 
garden of the United States, only because 
the industrious and calculating people do not 
throw away their efforts in the exertion of 
mere brute strength—but bring mind, plan, 
system and experience to bear upon their na- 
turally hard and thankless soil. 

On every side the passing traveler sees 
verdure, grass and orchards in the small and 
frequent enclosures of imperishable rock, and 
remarks fertility won from the opposition of 
the elements and nature. After an absence 
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of ten years, on our return to that country, 
we were struck with this proud and noble tri- 
umph conspicuous over the whole region. 

The real benefactors of mankind, as St. 
Pierre so beautifully said, are those, who 
cause two blades of wheat to mature where 
one did before. The fields ought to be the 
morning and evening theme of Americans 
that love their country. To fertilizeand im- 
prove his farm, ought to be the prime tem- 
poral object of every owner of the substan- 
tial soil, All national aggrandizement, power 
and wealth may be traced to agriculture, as 
its ultimate source. Commerce and manu- 
factures are only subordinate results of this 
main spring. ’ 

We consider agriculture as every way sub- 
sidiary not only to abundance, industry, com- 
fort and health, but to good morals, and ulti- 
mately to religion.—We shall always say 
and sing “ Speed the plough.” We shall al- 
ways regard the American farmer, stripped 
to his employment, and tilling his grounds, as 
belonging to the first order of noblemen 
among us. We shall always wish him boun- 
tiful harvests, good beer, and moderate use 
of cider; and, if he will rear it himself, of 
the grape, but none of the pernicious gladness 
of whiskey ; and we shall only invoke upon 
his labors the blessing of God, and say of him 
‘**peace be within thy walls.” 


Rhubarb Pies.—Gather a bundle of the 
leaf-stocks, sufficient quantity—cut off the 
leaf and peal the stock of the thin epidermis 
—cut in quarter inch pieces, and lay them in- 
to the crust—cover well with sugar, and add 
nutmeg, orange pealand spice to taste. The 
flavor is equal, and many deem it preferable 
to gooseberries. The pie-plant is perennial, 
herbaceous and very hardy. A dozen plants 
will afford a family a constant supply. 


To make Yankee Bread.—Take two mea- 
sures of Indian and one of Rye meal, mix 
with milk or water, to the consistency of 
stiff hasty pudding, and add yeast—bake in 
iron pans or iron kettles four or five hours. 
Eat with fresh butter, or other food, and if 
while warm the better. Yankee bread is ve- 
ry good or very bad, according to the man- 
ner in which it is made. We commend it 
to dyspeptics. The Indian meal should be 
either bottled or sifted. 


Spruce Beer.—Take three gallons of water, 
of blood warmth, 3 half pints of molasses, a 
table spoon full of essence of spruce, and the 
like quantity of ginger—mix well together, 
with a gill of yeast; let stand over night, 
and bottlein the morning. It will be in good 
condition to drink in twenty-four hours. It 
is a palatable, wholesome beverage. 
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Practical Hints. 


The following itemsrelating to rural econ- 
omy are derived from conversations which we 
have from time to to time entered into with 
sundry practical farmers. 


Tar for Sheep.—A gentleman who keeps 
a large flock of sheep says that during the 
season of grazing he gives his sheep tar, at 
the rate of a gilla day for every twenty sheep. 


He puts the tar in trouchs, sprinkles a little|/ render cloth incombustible. 
fine salt over it, ani the sheep consumes it|/phate of lime has the same effect. 
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[importance to render less liable to be set on 
fire, if they could not be rendered incombus- 
tible altogether. If muslins, and other cot- 
‘ton goods be dipped in a weak solution of 
potass, they will be less liable to burn; but 
the objection is, that by the attraction of 
moisture from the atmosphere, they would 
be less agreeable. It has also been found, 
that solutions of muriate, sulphate, phos- 
phate, and borate of ammonia, with borax, 
Acidulous phos- 
Linen, 


with eagerness, ‘This preserves them from||muslin, wood, or paper, dipped in a solution 


worms in the head, promotes their general 
health, and is thought to be a specific against 
the rot. 


Botts in Horses.—A traveler informs us 
that the stage drivers on their routes leading 
from Albany to the western parts of the State 
of New York, in giving water to their horses 
on the road, mix a little wood ashes with 
their drink, which they say, effectually pre- 
serves them against the botts, 


Thistles.—It is said that if thistles are cut 
after they are in full bloom an inch or two 
above the ground they will be more easily 
subdued than those cut at the same time with 
the hoe below the surface. 

ease the remaining stub of the thistle gets 
full of water, which resting on the crown of 
the plant injures it so far as to occasiona few 
feeble shoots only to rise, whilst in the latter 
strong and luxuriant stems were produced. 


Cut Worm.—A friend informs us that he 
succeeded in destroying cut worms by water- 
ing ground infested by them with brine in 
which hams had been preserved, diluted with 
alarge proportion of water. In his first ap- 
plication he destroyed some of his vegetables, 
as well as the worms in consequence of using 
the brine without diluting it sufficiently, In 
succeeding trials he attained his object, and 
destroyed the worm without injuring the ve- 
getables— NV. E. Farmer. 


The Fayetteville Observer urges upon its 
readers the cultivation of an abundance of the 
tomato, as an article of diet, equally agreea- 
hle and salutary, medicinal in diseases of the 
liver, and likely, in the opinion of some phy- 
sicians, to supersede the use of calomel. We 
sincerely hope it may-—it is a most agreeable 
succedaneum for that mineral, and may be 
taken in any reasonable quantity without the 
least danger. 


Curiosities of the Ingenious. 

IncomBusTIBLES.—There are many sub- 
stances of vegetable origin, of common do- 
mestic use, which it would be of the utmost 
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of this salt, of the specific gravity of 1.26 to 
1.30, are completely incombustible, and may 
be charred by intense heat, but will not burn. 
Several experiments were made at Venice in 
1807, by a Monsieur Gonzatti, with a liquor, 
which being thrown ina small quantity on 
any combustible article on fire, has immedi- 
ately extinguished it. A few drops only be- 
ing thrown on a quantity of rosin and oil, 
which was burning, the fire was immediately 
extinguished; and it was said that a layer of 
this composition being spread upon any wood 
work, it was entirely safe fr: combustion. 
The inventor would not mak: inown the pre- 
paration of his compositioz, but it was, very 
probably, a solution ot alum, potass, and 
vitriol. 


. The Seasons. 
By Mrs. Barry Cornwall Wilson. 


Ir the smiling morn of Spring, 

When the woods were fresh and green : 
And the wild birds round did sing, 

Like the genii of the scene: 

Then, my heart was woo’d and won, 
Then its sweetest hopes begun! 


When the Summer's glaring ray, 
Wak’d to life the opening flowers; 
And the glorious god of day, 
Smil’d upon the new-deck’d bowers; 
Then, my bosom’s fluttering guest, 
Own’d itself too sweetly blest. 


When rich Autumn’s golden hue, 
Gleam’d upon the ripen’d corn ; 

And a milder lustre threw 

O’er the blushes of the morn ; 

Then, my heart’s best hopes betray’d, 
Like Autumnal leaves did fade ! 


When cold Winter's icy breath 

Froze the stream, and stript the spray ; 
And the chilling hand of death, 
Swept the ling’ring birds away; 
Then, my heart’s fond hopes all o’er, 
Wither'd, sunk, to bloom no more! 
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A gentleman having occasion to manure a 
certain portion of land lately, the cart bearing 
the manure passed through a field that ap- 
peared one entire bed of common thistles, It 
was observed that wherever the cart wert 
the thistles were entirely destroyed. He then 
rolled the entire field over with a cast iron 
roller in the latter end of May, and twice in 
the beginning of June. This field has been 
perfectly free from thistles ever since. The 
expense was only three shillings per acre. 
Fern and closefoot have been exterminated in 
the same way with most complete success. — 
Scottish paper. 


Hioeing Corn. — 


The object of hoeing and working the 
soil about corn, are, first, to destroy al] 
weeds ; and secondly, to loosen the soil at 
the surface, that it may the more readily ab- 
sorb dews and rain which fall upon it, and 
prevent the evaporation of moisture, which 
takes place much sooner where the soil is 
hard, than where it is kept loose and mel- 
low. The practice so prevalent, of deep cul- 
tivation by the plough between rows of corn 
is not to be recommended. If the ground has 
been properly prepared before planting, when 
not too wet, it will not need this additional 
loosening. After the corn has arrived at the 
usual size for hoeing, the soil should only be 
disturbed at the surface. For as the plants 
increase in size, they send out long fibrous 
thread-like roots in all directions, which 
branch every way, and run all over the 
ground ; and it is through these that they re- 
ceive a large portion of their nourishment. 
To break or injure these would therefore ma- 
terially retard the growth of the plants by 
cutting off their accustomed supply of food. 
And yet, surprising as it may seem, a notion 
13 prevalent, that it is serviceable to break the 
roots of corn. But what sliould we think of 
such reasoning as this, were it applied to 
animals, What should we think if it were 
declared to be serviceabie to cattle to deprive 
them of their supply of food? Or as a writer 
somewhere asks, What would be thought of 
the reason of a man, who should declare itas 
his opinion, and practically enforce it, that 
the best way to fatten a bullock, is to wound 
his tongue, break his teeth, and batter his 
jaws, whenever he reached forward his head 
for food? Why then treat plants, which, as 
much as animals, require their proper nour- 
ishment, in the same way ? 

Hilling corn we would always disépprove, 
although it is very commonly practised. 
Not unfrequently in performing this opera- 
tion, all the loose mellow earth is scraped 
away from between the rows and heaped up 
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them, throwing off the rain, which runs down 
into the hard soil thus laid bare at the bottom 
of the furrows, which the first dry weather 
bakes to the last degree of hardness, so that 
the roots can receive no moisture here, and 
little within these artificial pyramids. A 
reason is assigned in favor of hilling,—that 
it makes the corn stand tirmer and more erect 
and is less liable to be broken down by the 
wind. ‘This may be the case when the plants 
are small and do not need any such help: 
but when they attain a height of several feet 
and are loaded with leaves and ears, it 
must be evident thata little loose earth piled 
about the roots is totally insufficient for such 
a purpose. It isthe strong bracing roots 
which radiate from the steck which are to 
support it there; and to bury those roots deep 
under the surface while they are growing, 
and thus shut out from them both heat and 
air, and render them weak and tender would 
only help to bring out the very thing we wish 
to prevent. 

It is important to farmers that this subject 
be well understood ; fora little knowledge 
may save many weary steps, and be the 
means of an abundant crop in the bargain. 
But if any farmers doubt the accuracy of 
our reasoning, we would request them to test 
it by experiment: by ploughing and hilling 
high one part of their corn, and using the 
‘cultivator and applying the same amount of 
labor in mellowing the flat surface of the 
other, and then measure the results. 

UE 


Tine Silk Business. 

France is considered a silk growing 
country, yet she does not grow sufficient for 
her own manufacture, and it is said annually 
imports raw silk to the amount of $6,000,000. 

England, owing to the humidity of her 
climate, cannot raise the worms to advantage, 
and for her numerous manufactures is obli- 
ged annually to import the raw material from 
other countries to the amount of $17,000,000. 
It is stated that we import annually of raw 
silk to the amount of abont $10,600,000, 
and of the manufactured over sixteen mil- 
lions. 

Unless the United States push the culture 
of the mulberry and raising of cccoons be- 
yond any thing now in operation, many 
long years must intervene before we can sup- 
ply the demand of our own markets. In- 
habiting as we do one of the best climates in 
the world for manufacturing silk of the best 
quality, instead of paying ten millions of 
dollars annually to other nations for the raw 
material, we ought to export two or three 
times that amount. . 

It is said our imports of silk stuffs exceed 


round the plants, forming a sort of roof about|!our exports of bread stuffs—-why is this! 
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Only because we do not duly appreciate and 
improve the means we have. Let our intel- 
ligent farmers be convinced that the silk 
business is profitable, and then we can hope 


that every exertion will be made to extend; 


the cultivation of the mulberry and raising 
of covoons. 

It is a matter of regret, that any one should 
view the subject as a wild project, and say, 
that although it may bea good business for 
a few years, if found lucrative, every body 
will engage in it, and glut and ruin the mar- 
ket. We wish the subject could be represen- 
ted to our fellow citizens, as to impress them 
with the importance of examining the sub- 
ject, on the broad scale of greater national 
importance than any agricultural subject ever 
yet pursued. 

But if doubts and fears shall remain, we 
only ask them to commence the culture of 
the mulberry on a limited scale for a few 
years, not to interfere with any other agricul- 
tural pursuit. Let the experiment be made 
upon some of our almost barren and useless 
portions of poor, dry, stony, and gravelly 
soil. 

It may be asked, if the silk business can be 
made more profitable than any crop, why not 
take the best and richest land ?1—a fair ques- 
tion indeed, but such land is not best for the 
Chinese mulberry,’ and it would be desirable 
to have every patch of poor, waste, dry land 
devoted to some useful purpose.-- Northampton 
Courier. 


Family Receipts. 

To Pickie Toneves ror Borrtne.—Cut 
off the root, leaving a little of the kernel and 
fat. Sprinkle some salt over it, and let it 
drain twenty-four hours: then for each tongue 
mix a table spoonful of common salt, the 
Same quantity of coarse sugar, a small quan- 
tity of saltpetre reduced to a powder, and rub 
it well into each tongue every day. Ina 
week add another heaped spoonful of salt. 
If rubbed every day, a tongue will be suffi- 
ciently pickled for drying in a fortnight; but 
if only turned daily in the pickle, it will re- 
quire four or five weeks. Tongues may be 
smoked, or dried p'ain, as may best suit the 
taste. The longer kept after drying, the 
higher will be their flavor. If hard, they 
should be soaked three or four hours before 
boiling. When dressed, allow five hours 
for boiling, as their excellence consists in 
being made exceedingly tender. 


How to make Perpetual Yest. 


Take a pound of fine flour, make it the 
thickness of gruel with boiling water, add to 
it half a pound of loaf sugar, mix.them well 
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together, put three spoonfuls of well purified 
yest ina large vessel, upon which put the 
above ingredients, and they will soon ferment 
violently. Collect the yest off the top, and 
put it, into a small neck pot, cover it up from 
the air, and place it in adry or warmish 
place; when used in part, replace with flour 
made into a thin paste, and sugar in the for- 
mer proportion. I saw this used after it had 
been five months made. No yest is necessa- 
ry except the first time. 


The Birth of the Flowers. 


The flowery days of spring have come, the 
brightest of the year; 

Of mossy banks and waving woods, and spark- 
ling waters dear; 

When soft south winds with breath of balm, and 
fragrant scent of flowers, 

Float o’er the vale and smiling lake, and wave 
the leafy bowers. 


On its thorny stem the opening rose gives its 
first young blush to light, 

And violets on their moss-grown bed shun the 
rude gazer’s sight; 

While deep within the lonely glen the lily waves 
her bell, 

Pure as the mountain breeze which stirs the 
foliage round the dell. 


From high Linden’s flowery top is heard the 
wild bee’s hum, 

As flitting through the scented air they hurried 
to their home, 

When the sun goes down in the seas of gold, 
and skies are blue above, 

And the wood-robin’s cheerful note rings through 
the dusky grove. 


The primrose springs along the banks where the 
yellow daisies shine, 

And the morning flowers their tendrils shoot, 
and round the casement twine; 

Where the budding shrubs o’erhang the lake and 
dip in the mirror’d flow, 

The wild plum’s clustering blossoms float, and 
sweet wild roses grow, 


The rabbit leaves his leafy couch to range the 
green wood free ; j 

The squirrel wakes from winter’s sleep and 
bounds from tree to tree ; 

The song of thrush and blackbird rouse the 
echoes of the wood, 

And journeying sea-fow!l shake their plumes, 
and skim along the flood. 


The humming bird sips the opening sweets and 
flits from flower to flower, 

Now tangles his wings in fragrant shades, now 
darts to his wild wood bower ; 

The yellow bird builds with thistle down where 
the orchard blossoms shine, 

And the oriole waves her waving nest where 
the leafy branches twine. 
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To hoary cliff and mountain top, the eagle wings 
his flight, 

Where the first beams of morning rest in floods 
of sparkling light; 

Surveys the realms that lie below, the groves the 
floods, the sea, 

Realms of the fearless and the brave, sweet home 
of Liberty ! 


Come to the fields, the turf is green, the flowers 
are springing bright, 

Dew drops are glittering on the buds and danc- 
ing in the light ; 

Stern winter’s step no more is heard, his storms 
are far away, 

Warm glows the sun, the air is balm, and glad 
the livelong day. 


Come to the church-yard, here are flowers that 
wave their petals light 

Above the graves of those we loved when youth 
and hope were bright, 

When life was budding fresh, and each spring 
was heard to say,— 

“Come, where each morn, each night is bliss; 
make haste and come away.” 


Though the tall grass waves o’er the lowly bed; 
where the loved in silence sleep, 

And the faded flowers lie on the spot where we 
knelt to pray and weep ; 

Yet he who bids the opening rose in the breath 
of spring to live, 

Will raise from death our dearest friends, and 
beauty immortal give ! 

W. GAYLORD. 
Otisco, May, 1836. 


Seasonable Advice. 


Select the ripest and most plump seeds 
from such plants as are most thrifty and vig- 
orous, aud you will improve your breeds of 
vegetables as much as, and much as the same 
manner that breeds of domestic animals are 
improved by propagating exclusively from 
the best specimens of eachspecies. Preserye 
your sheep from the gad-fly, which causes 
worms in the head, by keeping their noses 
constantly smirched with tar from the middle 
of August to the latter part of September. If 
you mix a little salt with tar, and place it un- 
der cover where your sheep can have access 
to it, they will keep their noses sufficiently 
smeared with tar to prevent the insect from 
injuring them. 

Cut down or dig up the roots, of all useless 
or obnoxious plants in good season, that is to 
say, before their seeds are formed, or nearly 
ripened, and either throw them to yourswine, 
or rake them into heaps, and bury them with 
sods, mud, rich earth, &c. or dry them in the 
sun for feeding cattle in the winter. Thisis the 
right time of the year for destroying the bush- 
es, which infest your pastures. Wet weath- 
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er is best for this purpose, because the sap 
vessels will continue open longer, the sap 
will be discharged, the roots weakened, and 
eventually they will lose their power of pro- 
ducing new shoots, Take a scrutinizing, 
scientific survey of your fruit trees, and pick 
off a part of the fruit from limbs which are 
over loaded, or put props under them. 


Beet Root. 


We do not recollect any agricultural pro- 
duct which has engaged so much attention 
as the beet root, cultivated for the purpose of 
making sugar, Reports of the interest 
with which this subject is regarded reach us 
from almost every quarter of the union. The 
seed of this plant cultivated in France, has 
been distributed in the city of Washington, 
and the experiment of raising it for the man- 
ufacture of sugar will be tried in most of the 
states. 

An agent it is well known has_ been des- 
patched by some of our enterprising citizens, 
from this city to France, for the purpose of 
obtaining information in regard to the culture 
and the best process of fabricating the sugar. 
Some of his reports have been published.— 
In our next and succeeding numbers, we 
shall endeavor to give a brief but comprehen- 
sive view of this interesting business, avail- 
ing ourselves of the information collected by 
the agent above referred to, and other sources 
entitled to credit. 


Destroying Insects. 


A friend of ours informs us, that a decoc- 
tion of red peppers sprinkled or poured over 
melon or cucumber plants, will effectually 
guard them against the striped bugs; and 
another has applied quicklime to great advan- 
tage. When the bugs are very numerous, 
we think these applications would be useful ; 
but our main dependence has been on our 
own vigilance. The hills ought to be ex- 
amined at least twice a day, mornings and 
evenings, and we often visit them at noon 
when we apprehend danger; but the bugsare 
so very active when the weather is warm, 
that many escape; and we have sometimes 
used the watering pot to check their activity. 

We are not believers in the doctrines of 
infinities as applied to insects. We know 
that the numbers of many kinds are limited ; 
and we annually reduce the striped bugs so 
much in a few days, that they occasion little 
trouble afterwards. : 

The large black bug which infests squash- 
es and pumkins, is a formidable insect, al-, 
ways checking the growth and often destroy- 
ing the whole plant. It very rarely attempts 
to fly away, and may be caught without diffi- 
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culty. We never crush them, but decapi- 
tate them with the thumb nail. The eggs 
are commonly laid on the under side of the 
leaves; and unless destroyed, the plant is 
soon poisoned by the new brood. ‘The at- 
tention of a few minutes, once in twoor three 
days has been sufficient to restrain their de- 
predations in our gardens. 


Anthracite Ashes.—lIt is beginning to be 
discovered that anthracite ashes, which were 
formerly considered as only a nuisance, are 
really worth something—nay, valuable—as a 
manure. Comparative experiments have 
been tried with them on grass lands, and in 
gardens and fields, and they are pronounced 
to have produced better efiects than the ma- 
nure ordinarily in use. 


A new and colossal vegetable, to which 
the high sounding name of “The Waterloo 
Cesarean Cow Cabbage” has been given, 
has lately been introduced into England. It 
is said to grow from nine to twelve feet in 
height, and from fifteen to twenty in circum- 
ference. Five of these ponderous cabbages 
are said to have proved sufficient for 100 
sheep, or 10 cows per day; while its nutri- 
cious qualities are represented to be as great 
as itself. 


Starch. 


A little salt sprinkled in starch, while it is 
boiling, tends to prevent it from sticking; it is 
likewise good to stir it with a clean sperma- 
ceti candle. ~ “ 


Superior Johnny Cake. 


-- The following receipt will make a Johnny 
cake fit for an alderman, a mayor, an:editor 
or any other dignitary in the land: Take one 
quart of milk,three eggs, one tea-spoonful sal- 
eratus, onc tea cup of wheat flour and Indian 
meal, sufficient to make a batter to the con- 
sistency of pancakes. Bake quick in pans 
previously buttered, and eat warm with but- 
teror milk. The addition of wheat flour will 
be found a great improvement in the art of 
making these cakes. 


Bone Manure. 


Bone dust strewed lightly over the rows 
where peas, beans, or any other seeds are 
sown, has been found to insure a fine and more 
healthy plant than any other kind of manure. 
Tt is also of great service in improving the 
bloom of all kinds of flowers. 
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A correspondent recommends the rubbing 
of the limbs of the plumb with soft soap, to 
prevent the black canker. Success attends it. 


CABINET. von. l. 
Saving Manure. 

One of the most important parts of farming, 
consists in the saving, and proper application 
of manures. With respect to the saving of 
manures, it can be effected in more ways than 
are generally imagined, ‘There is probably 
no branch of agricultural economy, in which 
there is so much waste, as inthis. Very 
frequently not half the quantity is saved 
which might be, by a little more cost and 
care; and the little that may chance to be sa- 
ved, is perhaps suffered to remain, before it is 
applied to the land, exposed to the action of 
rain and the atmosphere, tillit has lost, by the 
process of leaching and evaporation, the 
greater half of its fertilizing properties. 

In the first place, with a view tothe saving 
of tnanure, we should have our farms located 
so as to secure the wash upon our cultivated 
lands, instead of suffering it, as too many do, 
to run off in the ditch of the highway, or upon 
some uncultivated spot which does not derive 
any benefit from it. ‘The wash of the yard 
should be conducted, by suitable ditches, to 
those places where it is most needed. In 
some situations, with a very trifling expense. 
it may be distributed over several acres, 
which will be thus rendered permanently 
productive. If our buildings are not thus 
favorably located, we should by all means 
make our yards dished, so as to collect the 
wash in the centre, which should be liberaliy 
supplied with litter, muck, or turf, which will 
absorb the juices that contain a great portion 
of the strength of the manure, and prevent 
their waste by evaporation or otherwise. 
Some farmers have a cistern in the centre of 
the yard, to collect the wash, which may 
thence beconveyed, in suitable casks, to the 
lands where it will be most, beneficial, and 
will serve the double purpose of irrigation 
and manure. This is doubtless one of the 
most efficient modes in which manure can be 
applied. I am aware, however, that few 
farmers are sufficiently sensible of the impor- 
tance of saving all that can be converted into 
manure to be thus particular. But would 
not the interest of the farmer, and the good 
of the community be promoted by a greater 
atiention to this subject? Would not he re- 
ceive a handsome profit on his capital and la- 
bor? If we have not the means to make 
those :mprovements and conveniences which 
others possessing a larger capital can, we 
may at least occasionally turn a furrow, to 
conduct the wash of the highway, of the barn 
cr of other buildings upon the fields, whieh 
willin consequence, assume.a deeper green, 
and wave witha richer verdure, . 

Respecting the best way of applying ma- 
nure, we may suggest some hints in a future 
number. © CINCINNATUS. 
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Agricultural Papers. 


While contemplating the immense and in- 
calculable benefits which must necessarily 
result not only to the farmer and planter, but 
to the public in general, and to every class 
of the community in whatever occupation en- 
gaged, from the general improvement of ag- 
riculture and the powerful tendency of agri- 
cultural. papers to produce such improve- 
ment, the man of reflection, who loves his 
country and who feels any regard for the 
happiness of his fellow men, cannot but be 
struck with astonishment, not only at be- 
holding so many of those who are devoted 
to the profession of agriculture, and who are 
entirely dependent on it for the supply of all 
their wants, voluntarily debarring themselves 
from the easiest, the most agreeable, the 
cheapest, and the most effectual mode of ac- 
quiring knowledge in their profession—but 
at the short sighted views of those who are 
obviously not less deeply interested than 
the farmer himself, in producing that state 
of improvement, on the production of which 
the prosperity of all is alike dependent. Let 
every man butask himself, what would be 
the effect upon the public prosperity, and on 
that of every individual of which society is 
composed, whatever may be his occupation, 
were the fertility of the land and the quan- 
tum of his annual production to be doubled, 
trebled or quadrupled—all must see at a 
glance, that the national wealth and resour- 
ces would be in the same degree enhanced. 
The government would be enabled, with far 
less inconvenience to the people, to raise don- 
ble, treble or quadruple the revenue which 
can now be collected, either for the purpose 
of defending the country against foreign ene- 
mies, improving it by roads, canals, &c., or 
for what is of still greater importance than 
either, the establishing and sustaining a sys- 
tem of Universal Educatiou, by which, and 
by which alone, liberty can be perpetuated, 
the people elevated to that dignity and worth 
of which they are capable, and which it 
should be considered the first duty of every 
Republican Government to confer. 
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The farmer and planter would be benefited 
by receiving a treble, or quadruple reward for 
his labor, to be expended in supplying his 
wants, increasing his wealth, or promoting 
his comfort. The merchant, the lawyer and 
the mechanic, will be benefited by a double, 
treble, or quadruple ability in their custom- 
ers to purchase their goods, or to reward 
them for their services; and above all, the 
laborer of every description, would be bene- 
fited by constant employment, and good wa- 
ges paid in ready money. In a word, uni- 
versal prosperity would overflow the land, 
and universal intelligence and increase of 
virtue, would enable and dispose the people 
so to use it, as to banish from the country by . 
far the largest portion of that misery and 
distress under which mankind, in all ages and 
countries, have heretofore groaned, and which 
must continue to be their lamentable lot, un- 
til by an elevation of the intellectual and mo- 
ral character of the mass of the people, they 
shall be qualified so to improve the recources 
which a benignant Providence has placed at 
their command, as to enable every one, by 
moderate labor, to acquire the necessaries 
and comforts of life. Thatsuch would be the 
ultimate effects of doubling, trebling, or 
quadrupling the products of the earth by the 
industrious exertions of the agricultural com- 
munity, if guided and directed by intelligence, 
is too plain to require proof. 

Would the general circulation of agricul- 
tural papers, by diffusing knowledge, and by 
continually presenting to the eye of the agri- 
culturist, clear, unequivocal and demon- 
strative proof, that great and ample rewards 
are thesure and certain consequences of such 
exertions, have a tendency to stimulate the 
community to active and intelligent exer- 
tions? He who doubts this, must believe 
the gross and palpable absurdity, that the 
greater the knowledge a man possesses of the 
business in which he is engaged, the more 
will he be disqualified to pursue it with ad- 
vantage, and that the more clearly and dis- 
tinctly the prospect of reward is held out to 
the farmer for his labor, the greater will be 
his indolence. 

With those who can believe these propen- 
sities, if any such there be, it would be vain 
and idle to reason—they can believe an 
thing which they wish—their error proceeds 
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not from the head, but the heart—what they 
want is not the capability, but the inclina- 
tionto discover truth. ‘To all others, of what- 
ever character or occupatiou, we would say, 
If you believe that agricultural improvement 
would be thus beneficial to your country, 
conducive to the best interest of yourselves 
and your fellow citizens of every class and 
description, and that the wide and general 
circulation of agricultural papers would have 
a tendency to produce that improvement, do 
not patriotism, philanthrophy, and enlight- 
ened regard to your own interest all con- 
spire to demand that you should exert your- 
self by every means in your power, by your 
example, by your exertions, by your instruc- 
tions, and by your influence, to extend as 
widely as possible the circulation of papers 
entirely devoted to the diffusion of agricul- 
tural knowledge and the production of agri- 
cultural improvement—papers whose _influ- 
ence, while it may be productive of such in- 
calculable good, can by no possibility be in- 
jurious to any human being ? 

We ask you, soberly, and deliberately, to 
consider the subject, and then to act in such 
a manner as reason, conscience, patriotism, 
and an enlightened regard to your own inter- 
est shall dictate. For ourselves, we enter- 
tain not a particle of doubt, that were some 
well conducted agricultural paper generally 
circulated and read in every neighborhood in 
the United States, its salutary influence 
would, in a few years, be clearly exhibited in 
the intellectual improvement of the people, 
in the increase of the national wealth and re- 
sources, and in the increased happiness and 
prosperity of all classes of community. To 
the production of such results we are not 
only willing but desirousof contributing our 
utmost exertions, and it is therefore, that we 
solicit all those that have it in their power, 
by the communication of agricultural know- 
ledge, and by their exertions in promoting its 
diffusion to the widest practical extent, to 
afford us their aid and co-operation, we are 
fully sensible must the success of ours, and 
similar efforts, in a great measure depend. 


Cut Worm. 


In some years these larve are yery de- 
structive to the Indian corn, and of all the 
contrivances for destroying them, which we 
have seen, that of Parke Shee, of Delaware 
county, in Pennsylvania, is the most simple 
and the most expeditious. A pair of old 
wheels from a cart or wagon, are fitted with 
several projections like the cogs of a spur 
wheel in a mill, which are so formed as to 
impress in the earth a hole four inches deep. 
The smooth track which the wheel makes on 
the soft ground, induces the worm’in its noc- 
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tural wanderings to follow on till it tumbles 
into the pit. It cannot climb out and the hot 
sun destroys it.—Farmer. 


The Dairy---No. 2. 


The milk from which butter is to be made, 
may either be put at once into the churn, and 
left there to send up the cream, or it may be 
made to cream in milk dishes, and the cream 
alone churned, The last is generally con- 
sidered the best mode; and in carrying it into 
effect, the milk, being drawn from the cow, 
is to be strained into the creaming dishes, 
which never should be more than three inch- 
es deep, and of about a gallon and a half, or 
two gallons in capacity. In general, the 
best cream will be fit for removal in seven or 
eight hours, though for ordinary good butter, 


it may stand twelve hours; but where the 


very best butter is wished, and such arrange- 
ments are formed as admit of converting the 
milk to cheese, or some other use, when it is 
sweet it may be separated after standing only 
two or three hours, In performing the ope- 
ration, first pass the cream knife round the 
edges of the vessel, to separate the adhering 
stratum of cream, and then draw it to one 
side; lift it off with the skimming dish, and 
put it in the cream bowl to be carried to the 
cream barrel. Where quantity more than 
quality is desired, the whole of the milk is 
churned without separating any cream; the 
milk is kept in the churn, or in large barrels, 
for two or three days, till it begins to get 
sour. 

The operation of churning, where the 
cream and milk are both to be agitated, is 
necessarily tedious and laborious; but a great 
weight of butter is undoubtedly obtained, the 
quality and flavor of which will depend a 
good deal on the peculiar properties of the 
milk, In the process of churning, great 
nicety isrequired ; a regular stroke in plunge 
or pump churns, and a regular motion in 
those of the barrel or turning kind, must, if 
possible, never be deviated from. A few 
hasty irregular strokes, or turns, has been 
known to spoil what would otherwise have 
been excellent butter. Nothing is more easy 
than the process of making butter, where the 
cream has been duly prepared. 

The best time for making butter, during 
summer, is early in the morning, before the 
sun acquires much power; and if a pump 
churn be used it may be plunged a foot deep 
into a tub of cold water, where it should re- 
main the whole time of churning, which will 
very much harden the butter. During winter, 
if necessary to churn near the fire, care should 
be taken to prevent the heat from acting on 
the wood of which the churn is composed ; 
otherwise it would impart a rancid taste to 
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the butter. As soon as it is made, it must 
be separated from the milk, and put into a 
clean dish: the inside of which, if of wood, 
should previously be well rubbed with com- 
mon salt, to prevent the butter from adhering 
toit. The butter should then be pressed and 
worked with a flat wooden ladle, or skim- 
ming dish, having a short handle, so as to 
press out all the milk that may be lodged in 
the cavities of the mass. A considerable de- 
gree of dexterity, as well as of strength, is 
requisite in this manipulation: for if the milk 
be not entirely removed, the butter will in- 
fallibly spoil in a short time; and if it be 
much worked, the butter will become tough 
and gluey, which greatly debases its quality. 
This effect is also occasioned by pouring cold 
water on the butter, for the purpose of wash- 
ing it; a practice entirely useless, as the but- 
ter can be effectually cleared of the milk in 
the way we have stated. 


In salting or curmg the butter, the use of 
wooden vessels is preferable. These should 
previously be rendered as clean and sweet as 
possible, well rubbed with salt, and the cavity 
between the bottom and sides filled with 
melted butter. An excellent composition for 
preserving butter may be made, by reducing 
into fine power, and carefully mixing’ to- 
gether, sugar and nitre, of each one part, and 
two parts of the best common salt. Of this 
composition, one ounce should be thoroughly 
mixed with every sixteen ounces of butter, 
as soon as the latter has been freed from the 
milk; and the butter must be immediately 
put into the firkin, being pressed so close as 
to leave no air holes, or any kind of cavities 
within it. The surface must be smoothed; 
and if a day or twobe expected to elapse be- 
fore more can be added, the vessel must be 
closely covered up with a piece of clean lin- 
en, on which should be laid a piece of wet- 
ted parchment, or (if this is not procurable) 
with a piece of fine linen, dipped in melted 
butter, exactly to the edges of the vessel all 
round, so as to exclude the air as much as 
possible. 

When more butter is to be added, these 
coverings are to be removed ; the butter is to 
be applied close to the former layer, pressing 
it down, and smoothing it as before, till the 
vessel is full. The two coversare then to 
be spread over it with the greatest care ; and 
a little melted butter poured all round the 
edges, so as to fill up every part, and effec- 
tually to exclude the air. A little salt may 
then be strewed over the whole, and the cover 
firmly fixed down. Butter thus secured, 
does not taste well till it has stood at Jeast a 
fortnight after it has been salted. After that 
period it acquires a rich marrow taste, and 
will continue perfectly sweet in a moderate 
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climate, for many years, If it be quickly 
consumed, it mey be taken up as wanted, 
Without any° other precaution than that of 
keeping it carefully covered up; but if’ it is 
to be used very slowly, and it acquires a 
rancid taste, from exposing it to the air, a 
strong brine of salt (strong enough to float an 
egg) should be poured, when cold on the sur- 
face of the butter; and although the quality 
of the latter will be somewhat injured by the 
action of the water, yet that is a much less 


evil than the slightest rancidity would occa- 


sion. 

When butter is to be exposed to the heat 
of a warmer climate, it should be purified by 
melting before it is salted and packed up. 
For this purpose let it be put in a proper ves- 
sel, and this immersed into another, contain- 
ing water, Let the water be heated until the 
butter is thoroughly melted ; let it continue 
in this state for some time, when the impure 
parts will subside, leaving at the top a per- 
fectly pure transparent oil. This, when it 
cools, will become opaque, and assume*a 
color nearly resembling that of the original 
butter, being only somewhat paler, and of a 
firmer consistence. When this refined butter 
has become a little stiff; but while it is some- 
what soft, the pure part may be separated 
from the dregs, and salted and packed up in 
the same manner as other butter ; it will con- 
tinue sweet much longer in hot climates, as 
itretains the salt better than in its original 
state. It may also be preserved sweet with- 
out salt; by adding an ounce of fine honey 
to every pound of butter, and mixing them 
thoroughly,so that they may be perfectly incor- 
porated. A mixture of this sort has a sweet, 
pleasant taste, and will keep for years with- 
out becoming raneid. 


From the New England Farmer. 
Olden time im Pennsylvania. 


As itroductory to shewing the Rise and 
Progress of the best of the Agriculture 
and Gardening in the State. 
Pennsylvania had a_ small beginning. 

King Caries’ Patent, or Charter to Win- 

LIAM Penn is dated March 4, 1680. That 

summer he sent people and materials, with 

instructions to select the most suitable site 
fora city and to build him a house. They 
fixed and built his house, and Jaid out the 
city 25 miles higher up the river, than where 
Philadelphia was built; another party fixed 


and laid out the place of the city about 10 or | 


12 miles below; that is yet called Old Phil- 
adelphia. Wr411sm Penn remained in Eng- 
land, and obtained another charter from 
Jamus, Duke of York, for the state of Dela- 
ware, then called the Territories of New- 
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casile, Kent and Sussex ; that charter bears 
date the 14th of August, 1682. After that, 
W114 Penn sailed for his wooden country. 
They had a tedious voyage ; too much crowd- 
ed with passengers: and numbers died on the 
way with the small pox. 


My grandmother, who died at my father’s 
the 14th of February, 1773, supposed to have 
been upwards of 100. She retained her mem- 
ory and faculties to the last; had no learning 
or knowledge of dates: could talk Indian be- 
fore she could English, as she had been 
brought up in a family of the Swedes that 
first settled on the Delaware. 


She used often relate her being present and 
seeing WiniiAm Penn first land on Sweed 
Hill, near the Navy Yard, where they had a 
church, before there was a Philadelphia, (and 
yet have one there;) that she was present 
the next day at his treaty with the Indians, 
under the noted Elm Tree, where a monu- 
ment is now erected. Wu11am Penn lived 
in his house 25 miles above Philadelphia for 
two years, then returned to England. He and 
his council having fixed the site for Phila- 

_delphia, where it now stands, for the advan- 
tage of both rivers. The Indian name of the 
place was Cockaquanunk, signifying a Grove 
of Pine Trees. My aged grandmother 
used to relate the great sufferings of many 
of the first settlers for provisions; that had 
they not beensupplied by the kindness of the 
Indians, many would have starved and died. 

The first. settlers were from England, 
Wales, and Ireland; most of them had 
either been mechanics or day laborers; few 
had the use of an axe, or any knowledge how 
to clear or cultivate their land, only as taught 
by the Indians. Wuttiam Penn had great 
trouble in England with the revolutions of 
the government; that he was absent from 
Pennsylvania about twelve years, during 
which time his country filled slowly with 
various sects and professions of people. 
When he came the second time, he built a 
brick house in Philadelphia, that is yet 
standing, and since my memory occupied as 
a tavern, or house for eating oysters. The 
country did not settle or improve in agricul- 
ture as fast as Witi1am Penn wished. He 
only remained in Philadelphia about two 
years, when he returned again to England. 
He had heard of some religious sect of peo- 
ple in Germany who had conscientious scru- 
ples against bearing arms, and that they were 
persecuted for their religion. He paid a visit 
to several partsof Germany, and personally 
invited them to come and settle in his new 
country, making to them two special conces- 
sions, 

1. They 


should have liberty of conscience 
in religion. 4 
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2. They should be exempt from military 
requisitions:—which have not been observ- 
ed, 

When they began to arrive, or in what 
numbers, I have no account before me. Per- 
haps but few came during the life of Wu- 
L1AM Penn,who intended and prepared to come 
to this country a third time, but was struck 
with the palsy, declined with weakness, and 
died in the summer of 1618, aged 72. 

From the Moravian history it appears that 
Nazareth and Bethlehem were begun in the 
year 1740. And a large majority of the Ger- 
man emigrants were of the Menonist Reli- 
gion. History says that 54 ships’ loads of 
German emigrantsarrived in Philadelphia in 
one summer. All classes of the inhabitants 
considered them an acquisition to the country; 
and to encourage the emigration, the benev- 
olent people of all classes contributed large- 
ly to render their landing and first accommo- 
dations comfortable. The Society of Friends 
appointed suitable agents to advise and assist 
them to land and places of residence; the 
wealthy merchants that had large quantities 
of wild lands, were ambitious who should 
best accommodate them, either for ready pay 
or on credit ; amongst whom Wri11AM ALLEN, 
Chief Justice of the Province, was the most 
conspicuous. The State Legislature tried to 
put a word in. Amongst the restI see that 
the 26th of January, 1750, they passed a law 
to prohibit importing too many Germans in 
one vessel, and limit the space of each, as 
follows: 


1. For every passenger of 14 years, or 
older, a space of 6 feet long, and 18 inches 
wide. 

2. For all under 14 years of age, two in 
that space. 


The war between England and France put 
a stop to that great flood of emigration; but 
the numbers that came before the war were 
immense. In such a vast multitude, a vari- 
ety of character may be expected. Some 
were men of learning and science; some 
could pay for their passage, and for their 
land; some paid for their passage, and bought 
land on credit; such as could not pay their 
passage were called Redemtioners, and sold 
for four years for their passage money. The 
purchasers were generally the sons of the 
first emigrants from England, that knew but 
little of farming or gardening. The Ke- 
demptioners had been used to digging their 
living out of small pieces of land. The 
purchasers preferred taking a family, man, 
wife and children; and I have heard old men 
say that their general character was strictly 
honest, industrious, and inoffensive; that 
nine times out of ten they knew the business 
better than their master. The women were 
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laborious, skilful gardeners. Being so 
poor they had but little to carry. They 
always took their bundles of garden seeds 
that they had brought from Germany and 
greatly improved gardening, both in quality 
anda greater variety of vegetables. The 
great emigration from Germany before the 
French war was the making of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


SAMUEL Preston 


Last Leaf of a Farmer’s Leger. 
BY NIAGARA, 


Last leafof a Farmer’s Leger for 1835, or 
a recapitulation of farm accounts. This “last 
leaf,” or “recapitulation,” is obtained by the 
following course: 


Ist. I make, on a sheet of drawing paper 
of good size, a map of my farm, drawing 
lines to designate fences—(then let a little 
girl paint these lines after the fashion of an 
engraved map)—number every field or di- 
vision of the farm, and let these numbers be 
the only names by which the fields shall be 
designated. 


2d. Every evening before retiring to rest, 
in a regular account book procured for the 
purpose, (called day book,) I charge the ex- 
penses of the day to the field or fields where 
the work has been done that day, and with 
the same care and precision as a merchant 
charges his goods, with such remarks on the 
description of the work and the weather as I 
may think of consequence. ; 


1835. No. 4. Dr. 
May 6, To 2 teams and drivers drag- 
ging in barley, nk Veta hae, er 
34 bushels barley sowed to- 
day, (east part,) at 5s. ei ane bo 
Sowing same, (2 bushels to 
the acre,) . Ae 5 0 25 


The north-east part of this field ploughed 
last fall and the barley sowed, dragged in and 
rolled without further ploughing. 

Weather pleasant in forenoon. P. M. 
cloudy, N. W. wind, and very cold,—frost 
this morning.” 

The above is a sample of the manner in 
which I keep my farm accounts, 


3d. During the long evenings of the fall 
season, I put all these accounts into a Leger 
of suitable size, kept expressly for farm ac- 
counts, and no other. By the close of the 
year I will have my accounts all posted up 
and footed. Then, 


4th. Carry these footings, with descrip- 
tions, results, &c. forward to “the last leaf 


of the Leger” for that year, and I have, as}/ 48 bushels peas, at 8s. . 


will be seen, the kind of crop on each field, 


the expense of cultivation, the amount of the|| 129 « 
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crop, the profits of each field, and the profits 


per acre, &c. 
Now, Mr. Editor, if all our farmers should ° 


follow a similar course from year to year, 


there would be an immense amount of agri- 
cultural matter committed to paper, and if 
never made accessible to the farming com- 
munity by publication, it would at least be 


accessible to the writer, and to his posterity. 


And might it not possibly be of service to 
them! Would they not ascertain the most 
profitable crops, and the mcst profitable man- 
ner of cultivation—the proper quantity of 


seed—time of harvest--and, especially wheth- 


er there is any particular advantage gained 
by “ sowing inthe moon?” &c. &c. 
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But perhaps the above would be more in- 
telligible to some, if put in the following 
form, to wit: 


384 tons hay, at $12. . . $462 00 
48 00 

109 « oats, at 44 cents, . 47 96 
corn, at 6s. 96 75 
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120 bushels barley, at 6s. 90 00 
124° potatoes, at ds. 46 50 
630.“ wheat, at 8s. 9d. . 689 06 
12 cart loads pumpkins, at 8s, 12 00 
14 bushels white beans, at 12s. 21 00 
a onions, at 6s. ” 9 00 
60 * mangel wurtzel, at 2s. 15 00 
Straw sold at the barn, 37 00 
Fall feed sold, é 23 50 
Apples converted into pork, 37 50 
Apples sold, . ‘ 85 50 
$1719 77 
EXPENSES AS FOLLOWS: 

For seed grain, $59 91 

“ seed clover, 15 45 

“plaster, 21 50 

“team & manual labor, 8307 09 

“manure, 26 00 
——. $429 95 
_ Profits, $1289 82 


Although the foregoing may be called a 
fair business, yet I am fully persuaded that 
the time is not far distant, when the profits 
of farming will double the foregoing state- 
ment, and this by improvements which are 
every year made and making in agriculture 
and agricultural improvements. 

The first great secret at which we should 
aim, is the perfection of the soil, in nutritive 
qualities, by the application of various ma- 
nures, and clearing it from stumps, old logs, 
roots, stone, and all manner of foul seeds.— 
And the second is, the introduction and use 
ot the most approved and labor-saving imple- 
ments; and third, a judicious rotation of crops 

_of the most profitable kinds, And here I 
cannot ferbear—although so much is com- 
municated in your useful paper on the sub- 
ject of clover almost every week—lI say | 
cannot forbear entering my decided convic- 
tion of the utility and very great importance 
of the general cultivation of this soil enrich- 
ing grass. And this I do from actual expe- 
riment, one case of which was made on lot 
No. 10 in the foregoing recapitulation. That 
field is 80 rods square. In 1888, it was in 
wheat, about 18 bushels per acre. 

In the spring of that season I sowed two 
acres through the middle of the field to clo- 
ver. In the following spring, 1834, I sowed 
the south 4 acres to peas. ‘The next 2 acres 
was the clover strip. The next 2 acres I sow- 
ed to barley, and the remaining 2 acres to 
peas. In September the whole field was sow- 
ed with wheat at the same time. This was 
done purposely as an experiment, and the 
diffzrence in the crop was strikingly mani- 
_ fest. The result of the experiment was about 
as follows: 

That part which was after barley was the 
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poorest, very considerably, say 20 bushels 
tothe acre. hat after peas a medinm crop, 
say 25 bushels to the acre. ‘That after clo- 
ver was very heavy—at any rate more than 
40 bushels to the acre. The whole field ay- 
eraged about 30. I ought to have stated be- 
fore, however, that 2 acres of the peas were 
sowed with plaster at the time of sowing 
peas. No material difference in the pea crop, 
but the wheat on that part was at least 20 
per cent. larger than that which had not re- 
ceived the plaster.— Genesee Farmer. 


Selection of Seed Wheat. 


The selection of good seed of any kind, to 
plant or sow, is an object of no small import- 
ance tothe cultivator, and we accordingly find 
farmers, who are careful, pursuing some plan 
or other which shall ensure them the best 
seed for their sowing. In case of wheat, 
some select the largest and best ears or heads 
which they can find; others throw up their 
wheat in a windy day, and select that which 
is blown the least distance, as being the 
heaviest and most plump. We think, how- 
ever, that the best plan, and the one which 
will be most sure to give the heaviest grain, 
is to put it into some thick liquor, and take 
those kernels which usualiy sink to the bot- 
tom. Liquors may be made sufficiently thick 
to bear an egg, by various substances in 
them—by potash, as in common lye, by soap, 
or by salt. Darwin recommends a solution 
of salt sufficiently strong to bear up an egg, 
and the wheat plunged into this. This might 
be done at the time of sowing, or even be- 
fore, if the wheat wet in it be carefully dried ; 
but at sowing time, when it is common to 
soak or wash wheat in lye, it would bea 
smal] matter to make the liquor as strong as 
possible, and thus select the heaviest and best 
of your seed while preparing it for the ground. 
It would be but a little labor to test the plan 
on a small quantity, and ascertain the facts 
concerning it. 


On the Manufacture of Beet Su- 
gar in the United States. 


The fact that crystalized sugar could be 
obtained from the beet root, was first noticed 
by Margraff, in 1747, but excited little no- 
tice till 1790, when Archard, a German 
chemist, directed the men of science in France 
to that subject. A report by the Institute, 
about this time, states that raw sugar so pro- 
duced costs about 16 cents per English 
pound. In 1810,'colonial sugar had become 
so dear, that the government directed their 
attention to the process, but, notwithstand- 
ing this, it was still so imperfect as to be 
given up, With the ruin of several manufac- 
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turers, when the peace of 1815 admitted the 
free entrance to I'rance of colonial sugar.— 
{mportant discoveries, among others, that of 
Mr. ‘Taylor, for boiling sugar by steam, were 
made in the process, and the number of manu- 
factories gradually increased, so that, in 
1829, there were at least one hundred, from 
which were produced yearly, 5,000 tons of 
sugar, worth $266 per ton, or $1,330,000; 
the profit of which, Mr, Taylor estimates at 
$66 60 an acre; but he adds, “I am con- 
vinced the process may be so far improved, 
that sugar will be made in France from the 
beet root at 36/. per ton, which will increase 
the profit to 24/. an acre.” After showing 
that the beet root succeeded best in the north- 
ern departments of France, and that, of 
course, it can be grown as well in England 
as on the Continent, he concludes, that though 
the price of land and labor, be much lower in 
France than in England, yet that the balance 
of skill in favor ef the latter country, places 
it on a par with France, in point of the pro- 
fits to be obtained from making sugar from 
beets. He adds, “with respect to price of 
produce, the advantage will probably be in 
favor of the English farmer; for although the 
price of sugar is about equal in both countries, 
yet it is not sugar alone that is produced 
from the beet root which is cultivated; the 
pulp of the root, after the juice is pressed out, 
is excellent food-for both bullocks and sheep, 
and I have seen beasts which have been 
bought in at 5/. per head, fattened upon it 
and sent to market in three months, and sold 
for 11/. 

The value and importance of this part of 
the business will be duly estimated, when it 
is known that the pulp from each acre of 
beet root, will fatten a bullock, and that the 
farmer will have as much manure for his 
other crops, as if he had grown turmeps on 
the same land; and, of course,-the same rota- 
tion of crops may be continued as is now 
found most benefical. During the time of 
Bonaparte, the produce of sugar was about 
three per cent. on the root; now, as much as 
five per cent. is generally obtained; and as 
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obtains 6 per cent. for good brown sugar—he 
lives in expectancy, by tuture improvements, 
of 8 per cent. or more, 1,000 kilogrammes 


produce him 1-6th, or 60 kilogrammes of — 


marketable brown sugar, equal to 132 lbs, 
averdupois, ‘lhe manufacture of 1,000 kilo- 
grammes costs 12 frances; from which deduct 
3, being the value of the residue as food for 
cattle, Hence 132 pounds of saleable sugar 
can be obtained by the manufacturer, at the 
expense of 20 francs. A franc may be con- 
sidered at 20 cents, and as there are 20 sous 


in a franc, a sou is one cent, or one half pen- — 


ny sterling. ‘The Irench writers say that it 
costs 6 sous per French pound; which Kelly 
in his Cambist, states at 7561 grains, and also 
at 7717 grains. This calculation brings the 
cost of marketable brown sugar to about 44 
cents per pound averdupois. 

The beets in this country, particularly the 
north part of Pennsylvania, are most luxu- 
riant. In France their yield per arpent, 
which is 1-60th more than our acre, is an 
average of 15 tons per acre at most. ‘The 
white or Silerian Beet (“ Beta Alba”)—the 
sugar beet of ’rance—has been raised within 
7 miles of Philadelphia, and produced much 
over this. William Audenried, Esq. of Schuy]- 
kill county, Pennsylvania, has raised on his 
farm, of this beet, the enormous quantity of 
624 tons to the acre. We are informed by 
others, who are growing the seed which has 
been imported and distributed so extensively 
through the country by the “ Beet Sugar So- 
ciety,” that they are in expectancy of pro- 
ducing a yield equal to the above. 

Judge Burn says, the fact seems to be this, 
that beet sugar, equal to our double refined 
loaf, which now sells in the marketat 18 and 
20 cents per pound, can be profitably sold in 
France, by the producer, at nine cents per 
pound, or at half the price ofcane sugar. It 
follows as a matter of course, for bating the 
difference in labor, we can produce it here 
as cheap as they can in France, that the cul- 
ture of the beet, and the manufacture of beet 
sugar, can be rendered a profitable business 
in this country. Our soil and climate are 


the beet root actually contains eight per cent.|} well adapted to the beet; and in the interior, 
I think I have good ground for saying, that}!in particular, where the price of foreign sugar 
the process admits of further improvement.||is enhanced by the charges of transportation, 


Mr. Philip Taylor, an English gentleman, 
residing in Paris, is the inventor of the mode 
of boiling sugar by steam, for which he took 
out a patent in 1817, 

A late French publication on this subject 
says that the manufacturer. buys his beets of 
the farmer at 16 francs for 1,000 kilogram- 
mes. A killogramme is 2 1-5 lbs. averdupois; 
1000 kilogrammes weigh 2,200 lbs. aver- 
dupois. 

Beets, by actual analysis, contain 10 per 
¢ent. of saccharine matter. The manufacturer 


beet sugar must ere long be among the staple 
products, Asan offset to the difference in la- 
bor, we haye an advantage in the cheapness 
of land.—Chaptal’s estimates are predicated 
on a rent of 40 francs (7 dollars 60 cents) 
per acre. 

Chaptal states his average product in beet 
roots at 40,000 pounds the hectare (which is 
2 acres, 2 rood, 35 perches, English ;) he 
his establishment he operated upon 10,000. 
pounds in a day; that this quantity (10,000 
lba, roots) produced, of . 


yet 


we 


eS 


40 


1 Refined sugar, 187 Ibs. worth 210 francs. 
2 Middling do. 60 lbs, worth. 67 50 c¢. 
3 Trimmings, 1,000 kilogrammes, 


(fed) worth 2 50c. 
4 Marsh, (fed to stock) 1250 
kilogrammes, worth 30 * 
5 Molasses, worth, 12 
322 francs. 


Equal to about $61 on the product of one- 
fourth of the hectare, or something more than 
half an acre of land. The expense of culti- 
vating an acre is stated at 133 francs, about 
$25, which ineludes 40 francs for rent and 10 
for taxes, and leaves about $15 75 for culti- 
vating, digging, transporting and storing the 
crop. He states the expense of cultivating 
and manufacturing 10,000 Ibs. roots, includ- 
ing all charges, at 192 francs, about 36 dol- 
lars, leaving as a profit on this quantity of 
roots, about $25, say $35 the acre, clear pro- 
fit. Upon 1,200,000 lbs. of roots, the ave- 
rage produce of three hectares, he estimates 
a nett profit to the manufacturer, after deduct- 
ing interest on capital, repairs, &c., of 6650 
francs, about $1,260. | 

After penning the above, we received the 
interesting letter of M. Le Ray de Chaumont, 
showing the importance of beet sugar as a 
household manufacture. 


Paris, April 15, 1836. 

“ My Dear Sir,—A long space of time has 
elapsed since my last communication to the 
State Agricultural Society. Meanwhile I 
have not had a moment out of mind the pro- 
mise I made in it, to resume the pen as soon 
as I should have something worthy of being 
recommended to their attention. It is long 
since I have been convinced of the vital im- 
portance for France of raising the beet root 
and manufacturing it in sugar. Some time 
after my arrival in the United States, some 
of my friends wanted me to encourage it in 

America; one of them, chiefly, who had seen 
my successful establishment at my estate in 
France, and who knew I had received from 
the French government the gold medal offered 
for the best making of the best sugar ;—but 
I could not recommend it for the United 
States, when I had witnessed how few had 
succeeded in this country, even during the 
reign of Napoleon, when sugar was four times 
the price it is now. Indeed, after that time 
the working of the beet sugar was entirely 
given up in Kurope, except in France, where 
even I wasalmost the only one who would not 
give up so easily the hope of the great advan- 
tages that discovery was to offer one day or 
another, toa great part of the world. The 

benevolent monarch who succeeded the great 
Emperor, was soon persuaded that there 
would be a great benefit for France in en- 
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couraging this new branch of agricultural in- 
dustry. However, nothing more was found 
necessary to accomplish the object than a 
simple honorable reward for the most suc- 
cessful; for if the making of beet sugar was 
really useful, it would soon be proved by the 
benefits the manufacturers would make. 
The price of sugar had fallen more than one- 
half, and many who had invested great capi- 
tals in the undertaking, met with very seri- 
ous losses. However, several continued, and 
new improvements were keeping pace with, 
and even overbalanced the disadyantages of 
the constant lowering in the price of sugar. 

But, sir, 1 could not give any encourage- 
ment in the United States to similar under- 
takings before the improvements in the manu- 
facturing of beet sugar were made. I am 
persuaded that it would have been the cause 
of complete failure in the attempts made by 
any one till very lately, though it had given 
profit to some great establishments in France 
for a few years past. ‘This I will demon- 
strate when I enter into more detail. 

For the present moment, what I have said 
above will] be sufficient to answer the double 
purpose of justifying my reserve upon this, 
so interesting subject, and deserving at the 
same time the confidence | wish to attain 
now, when I recommend the cultivation in 
the United States of the sugar beet, without 
any further hesitation, for the purpose of man- 
ufacturing it into sugar. I am convinced 
that it will be a very advantageous agricul- 
tural pursuit in all parts of the United States, 
and chiefly in the middle and northern states. 
The great difference in the price of labor 
between France and America, which in the 
account of profit and loss, has produced a bal- 
ance against the United States in the contem- 
plation of this operation, is now overbalanced 
by the new discoveries and improvements in 
the fabrication of the beet sugar. To them, 
add in favor of the United States, the cheap- 
ness of the soil for the cultivation of the beet, 
and of the fuel for manufacturing the sugar. 
These advantages are to be found in all the 
new states, and some considerable parts of 
Pennsylvania and New York. There, also, 
they will have on their side, in uncommon 
abundance, the fine water powers, which more 
than any thing else remedy the difference in 
the price of handwork between Europe and 
America. 

But, sir, while I was admiring here, in the 
splendid establishments of this new industry, 
their fine machinery and their improved che- 
mical processes, 1 was lamenting that the 
small proprietor or the farmer could not em- 
ploy directly his produce by manufacturing 
himself. Iam but just now perfectly satis- 
fied that he can do it, and that with very in- 
considerable expense, and without hiring any 
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help; but simply with that of his family. I 
will quote the particular instance of a farmer 
in the northern part of France, (near Valen- 
cienness,) who has received a medal from the 
Royal and Central Agricultural Society, for 
having established on his farm one of the first 
small beet sugar manufactories, where he 
makes daily, without any assistance, but that 
of his family, 100 pounds of sugar fit for 
family use without further preparation. The 
whole house room consecrated to that pur- 
pose, Is a room 16 feet square, and a cabinet 
10 feet by 12. 

Now, sir, you can undoubtedly appreciate 
at once all the advantages that a farmer can 
reap in cultivating and manufacturing the 
sugar beet. It will be greater yet for those 
who have, as in the north of Pennsylvania 
and New York, the maple sugar. The mak- 
ing of beet sugar may begin in October, and 
end commonly in March; it is just at the mo- 
ment when the maple sugar is more com- 
monly made; so that the same implements 
will answer for both manufactures, and the 
farmer will have employ for his family during 
the months when they have most leisure. 

The Royal and Central Agricultural Socie- 
ty have just offered several handsome premi- 
ums, for whoever will communicate within 
this year the best methods for manufacturing 
the beet sugar on small farms. This has 
given me the idea of not waiting for my ar- 
rival in America, for recommending imme- 
diately the cultivation of the beet, so that ex- 
periments may be made this fall and winter, 
by employing some of the best systems dis- 
covered here, and such as the inventive ge- 
nius of Americans will not fail to discover. 

[ remain, my dear sir, with sincere regard, 
yours, 

Lr Ray De Cuaumont. 


—_____~ 


Beet Sugar. 


The immense benefits to be expected from 
introducing the Sugar Beet into the United 
States, had for a considerable time, occupied 
the attention of James Ronaxpson, Esq: 
when inthe month of January last he was 
introduced to Mr. James Pedder, who had 
been long known to John Vaughan, Eisq., who 
with Mr. Jacob Snider, Jun., now took a 
lively interest in the concern, and after sev- 
eral interviews it wasdetermined to despatch 
Mr. Pedder to France, with the view of obtain- 
ing accurate information on all subjects, con- 
nected with the culture of Beet and the uses 
to which it is applied. The responsibility 
and expense of this undertaking were as- 
sumed by Messrs. Ronaldson, Vaughan and 
Snider, in the confident belief that they would 
be sustained by their countrymen in this}! 
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laudable undertaking. It was important that 
Mr. Pedder should be despatched immedi- 
ately in order to witness the process of 
making Sugar in France, and to send out 
seed in time to be planted in the United 
States the present season. Mr. Pedder left 
Philadelphia on the 8th day of February and 
his mission has been attended with the most 
gratifying success, nearly 600lbs. of seed 
having already been received, and portions of 
it distributed through various parts of the 
country. Several’ patriotic individuals have 
made contributions towards defraying the 
expenses of this undertaking in sums of from 
ten to fifty dollars each. But the amount 
yet received is inadequate to the expenditure. 
An association has been formed, of which 
James Ronaldson is President; John Vaugh- 
an, Vice President, and James Snider, Jun., 
Secretary and Treasurer. The object of this 
society is to collect and disseminate informa- 
tion for the benefit of the community gener- 
ally without any view to pecuniary emoln- 
ment. 


Beautiful Extract. 


We most cheerfully present our patrons 
with the following beautiful and eloquent ex- 
tract from Mr. Biddle’s Address to the Phila- 
delphia Society for promoting Agriculture,— 
we sincerely hope it may be carefully perused 
by ad/ ourreaders, but more especially by that 
class for which it is designed. 

“[f [ have failed to prove,” says Mr. Bid- 
dle, “that the pursuits of agriculture may be 
as lucrative as other employments, it will be 
an easier task to vindicate their pleasures and 
their importance. I need not dwell on that 
retirement, one of the purest enjoyments of 
this life, and the best preparation for the fu- 
ture, on those healthy occupations, on that 
calmness of mind, on that high spirit of man- 
liness and independence, which naturally be- 
long tothat condition. These are attractions 
which must have deep roots in the human 
heart, since they have in all times fascinated 
at once the imagination, and won the judg- 
ment of men. But I may be allowed tosay, 
that, in this nation, agriculture is probably 
destined to attain its highest honors, and that 
the country life of America ought to possess 
peculiar attractions. The pure and splendid 
institutions of this people have embodied the 
brightest dreams of those high spirits, who in 
other times and in other lands, have lamented 
or struggled against oppression; they have 
realized the fine conceptions which specula- 
tive men have imagined, which wise men 
have planned, or brave men vainly perished 
in attempting to establish. ‘Their influence 
in reclaiming the lost dignity of man, and 
inspiring the loftiest feelings of personal in- 
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dependence, may be traced in every condition ||creased with surprising rapidity. Of the two 


of our citizens; but, as all objects are most 
distinct by insulation, their effects are pecu- 
liarly obvious in the country. 

“The American farmer is the exclusive, 

absolute, uncontrolled proprietor of the soil, 
His tenure is not from government. The 
government derives its power from him.— 
There is above him nothing but God and the 
laws; no hereditary authority usurping the 
distinctions of personal genius; no estab- 
lished church spreading its dark shadow be- 
tween him and heaven. His frugal govern- 
ment neither desires nor dares to oppress the 
soil; and the altars of religion are supported 
only by the voluntary offerings of sincere pi- 
ety. His pursuits, which no perversion can 
render injurious to any, are directed to the the 
common benefit of all. In multiplying the 
bounties of Providence, in the improvement 
and establishment of the soil, in the care of 
the inferior animals committed to his charge, 
he will find an ever varying and interesting 
employment, dignified by the union of the 
liberal studies, enlivened by the exerise of 
a simple and generous hospitality. His 
character assumes a loftier interest by its 
influence over the public liberty. It may 
not be foretold to what dangers this country 
is destined, when its swelling population, its 
expanding territory, its daily complicating 
interests shall awaken the latent passions of 
men, and reveal the vulnerable points of our 
institutions. But, whenever these perils 
come, its most steadfast security, its unfail- 
ing reliance, will be on that column of landed 
proprietors—the men of the soi and of the 
country—standing aloof from the passions 
which agitate denser communities, well edu- 
cated, brave and independent, the friends of 
the government without soliciting its favors, 
the advocates of the people without descend- 
ing to flatter their passions; these men, 
rooted like their own forests, may yet inter- 
pose between the factions of the country, to 
heal, to defend, and to save.” 


From the Quarterly Journal of Agriculture. 
The Culture of Rhubarb. 


_ My notice of this exquisite vegetable shall 
be comprised in a few lines; but these, I 
trust will avail to extend its culture more 
and more; for any thing more productive, 
salubrious, profitable, and expressly suitable 
to the purposes of the cottager, can scarcely 
be found in the entire list of vegetable pro- 
ductions. A few years only have elapsed 
since the rhubartic hybrid, green rhubarb, was 
cultivated for tarts, and held in very slight 
estimation : but since the introduction of the 
larger (giant) varieties, the demand has in- 


sorts which [ earnestly recommended, one is 
called, if I mistake not, Radford’s Scarlet 
Goliah ; and the other is a small red yariety, 
which is crimson throughout when boiled or 
baked. ‘These will supply the table from 
April to August, and suffice for every pur- 
pose. 


Cu.rure.—Let the ground be prepared pre- 
cisely as for asparagus beds. Select clean 
offsets, with two or three bold eyes: the first 
week in March is a very suitable season.— 
The eyes or buds of the Goliah will be of a 
deep, rich red, hence its name: the Jeaves, 
however, and stalks are green, though of dif- 
ferent hues, and the latter are spotted and 
streaked with red. Jn the smaller pink va- 
riety the red tint preyails throughout. 


The plants of the great Goliah should be 
set firmly in the soi], five feet apart, or five 
feet one way and four feet another: the 
smaller kind may be set three feet asunder, 
plant from plant, giving a free watering to 
each to settle the soil among the roots. Dry 
weather, an open condition of the ground, 
and a temperate unfrosty state of the air, 
should be preferred. When the growth be- 
comes established, the ground must be kept 
free from weeds; and if dry weather super- - 
vene, water oughtto be freely given round the 
roots, two or three times, with intervals of 
four or five days. ; 


Not a leaf or stalk ought to be touched 
during the first year; and in autumn, when 
the leaves are all decayed, they should be 
laid in little trenches formed along the cen- 
tre of the spaces, between the rows, sprink- 
led with a handful or two of salt, and cover- 
ed with the earth that had been digged out. 
Thus the plant will itself furnish a portion 
of the manure that will be annually required. 
As winter approaches, a coating of well de- 
composed stable manure or leaves, or a mix- 
ture of both, two or three inches deep, should 
be laid round each plant, to the extent of 
two feet; and in the open weather of Feb- 
ruary, and March the whole bed must be fork- 
ed over, 


As a proof of the excessive productiveness 
of the Scarlet Goliah, I need only mention, 
that, in the 2d week of March, 1831, twelve 
plants were set in ground prepared for aspar- 
agus. InJune, the leaves met,andthe whole 
plot was covered. In 1832, the plants yield- 
ed profusely, many leaves measured above a 
yard and a half over the surface, the foot 
stalks being an inch and a half broad, and 
from two to three feet long. The outside 
leaves were, as required for use, stipped off 
by an oblique pull, not cut; the family was 
amply supplied till July and August, and 
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yet the plants increased; the neighbors also 
were furnished with deaves throughout the 
summer, and with offset plants in the suc- 
ceeding spring. During the two past sea- 
sons the root stocks increased to such a size, 
that when it became needful to remove some, 
it required a barrow to contain the weighty 
mass that was raised, after great labor, from 
the soil. If any one try the experiment in 
a favorable soil, and with any thing like ju- 
dicious management, he will scarcely fail to 
discover that the growth and production of 
the plant will exceed every demand that can 
e justly made upon it. 


From the New York Farmer. 
Successful Farming. 


We ask the attention of our readers to the 
following communication of Mr. Bement, of 
Albany, It ought certainly to convince those 
who ridicule the idea of deriving instruction 
from agricultural publications, that they are 
not without their use and value. ‘hey must 
certainly admit, that even a printer, with the 
aid of agricultural papers, good sense, and 
proper care, can at least “make that two 
ends meet,” which is as much as many do 
who have enjoyed the superior advantages of 
a long apprenticeship to agricultural labor— 
and which they seem to think renders further 
instruction unnecessary—whereas in truth 
they are then only just prepared to learn by 
reading, reflection, and experiment. 

The “lesson” of the ‘ grandfather should 
be learned and practised upon by every farmer 
in the country. 

Mr. Bement is alwaysready and pleased to 
exhibit his stock of cattle, sheep, and hogs, 
to those who take an interest in such animals, 
and also to explain his mode of farming; 
and he enjoys superior advantages for de- 
monstrating the excellence of the productions 
of his farm, in serving them up, in superior 
style, at his Horen in State street, to those 
who are so fortunate as to make his house 
their home while in Albany. 


Mr. Mryor: 

Sir,—In my letter to you of January 27th, 
1835, I said, “my farming operations have 
necessarily been very much limited,” &c. &c. 
Another season has passed, and I embrace a 
few leisure moments to give you some ac- 
count of my success, on the same farm; not, 
however, in t me way of boasting, but to 
show you th ave not been unsuccessful, 
The farm con of 110 acres, and put down 
in the tax-book second and third rate land— 
80 acres in cultivation, and the remainder 
wood, of which I only had the privilege of 
cutting for fencing. Rent four hundred dol- 
lars per annum. 
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It was considered by many, as a very high 
rent,—a very hazardous undertaking, and that 
I never should get enough off to pay rent and 
meet expenses; which, in fact, was the case 
the first year, as 1 was minus two hundred 
and thirty dollars. [ could, however, account 
for it in repairing, and altering stables for 
my cattle, building pig-stye, digging well, 
draining, repairing, and making new fences, 
drawing manure from the city,—the benefits 
of which I received the next year. Of my 
success you can form an opinion from the 
statement'below. For certain reasons Ihave 
withheld the nett proceeds. Suffice to say, 
I have made up the deficient, and added to 
my capital. 

1 ama mere novice in farming—I am by 
profession a printer—it is new business to 
me—lI have much to learn, and for what little 
I do know, I am indebted to agricultural pub- 
lications, and lessons derived from Mr. Buel, 
and other eminent farmers who lam proud 
to number among my acquaintances. 

The question is often asked me, ‘Where 
did you imbibe your notions and taste for 
farming?’ My answer, is, ‘*When a bo 
eight or nine years of age, I used to “ride 
horse” for my grandfather, to plough corn; 
and if, perchance, | should aliow ‘old Dobin’ 
to tread upon a hill of corn, look out fora 
lump of earth at the urchin’s head!!!” He 
is now dead and gone—but the lessons he 
taught meare still fresh in my memory. He 
wasa good farmer—and had a time for every 
thing, and every thing must be done in time— 
a place for every thing, and every thing in 
its place. His buildings in good repair. His 
stock fed regularly, and at regular hours; 
not feeding surfeit one day and half starving 
them the next. In short, he had a system 
and followed it strictly—and made money by 
farming too! ! His pork-barrel and granary 
were never empty. Henever ran up accounts 
with the merchants, nor run in debt because 
his credit was good. He lived to a good old 
age; and died, as he lived—an honest man. 
Peace to his ashes. 

On looking over my sales book, I find the 
following articles passed to the credit of the 
farm :-- 

Cattle, consisting of 1 cow and 
9 calves, (Durham short 


hcrn,) $825 00. 

Sheep, consisting of bucks, ewes, 

and lambs, for breeding, 615 00 
Pigs, principally for breeders, 276 00 
Milk, sold besides feeding the 

calves, 157 00 
Pasturing cattle exclusive of my 

own stock, 136° 13 
Potatoes sold for family use, 612 69 
Ruta Baga turneps,486 bushels at : 

50 cents per bushel, 97 40 


\ 
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Barley, 100 bushels at 80 cents, 80 00 
Millett,including the straw, which 
{ think equal to hay, 71 00 
Buckwheat, 24 bushels, at 50 
cents, 12 00 
Oats, 150 bushels, at 50 cents, 75 50 
Hay, 12 tons, at $17 1-2 per ton, 210 00 
$3,171 02 


In the above I have made no account of 
what remains on hand nor of what was con- 
sumed on the farm. My potatoe crop was a 
good one, amounting to over 2300 bushels, 
and all of the choicest kinds, for table use, 
and which are less prolific than the more 
common sort. My hay crop was not as good 
as the year previous; and I was not alone in 
that, for very few of the best cultivated farms 
in this county gave over half a crop. 

In July last, I purchased of S. Hawes, 
Esq., a farm consisting of 184 acres of land, 
formerly the property of Judge Spencer, ly- 
ing 3 1-2 miles west of this city, where, 
should my life and health be spared, my fu- 
ture efforts shall be directed, principally in 
rearing superior animals for sale—such as 
cattle, sheep and swine; and hope, by unre- 
mitted care and attention, to deserve a share 
of public patronage. My cattle are of the 
pure “Improved Durham Short Horned’ 
breed; sheep of the South and Hampshire 
Down;” “New Leicester,” and “ Merino” 
breed ; swine of the ‘Imported Berkshire,” 
“Improved China,’—some females of the 
“Mackey” and “Mocho” which I am 
crossing with my Berkshire and China. I 
have also made arrangement to procure the 
“ Bedford;” and it is my intention to pro- 
cure the best breeds our country affords so 
that I can test their peculiar and individual 
qualities by comparison and demonstration ; 
keeping each breed pure, as well as experi- 
menting by crossing with the different vari- 
eties. 

No animal on the farm has been more gen- 
erally neglected than the hog, and it is my 
opinion, no animal will pay better, with pro- 
per careand attention to breed, for the expense 
incurred. But they require care and atten- 
tion, which farmers and laborers are too apt 
to neglect. 

Fearing 1 may trespass too much on your 
time, as Well as that of your readers,I will 
conclude, by promising you, should it be 
agreeable, an account of my success in culti- 


- vating the Ruta Baga. 


"jon, 


Bement’s Hotel, Albany, March, 1836. 


‘he most knowing are the most desirous 
‘knowledge. The most virtuous the most 
us Of improvement in virtue. On the 
trary, the ignorant think themselves wise 
ugh; the vicious are, in their own opin- 
good enough. 
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Convolvulus Major. 
Purpureus. 


This elegant climbing plant is a native 
bindweed of America, from whence the seeds 
were first received in Italy, and from thence 
in England about 1629, as they are recorded 
amongst the flowers which embellished the 
garden in that age. This is a delicate spe- 
cies, and requires the aid of a hotbed to bring 
the young plants forward, which may be 
planted out in warm situations about the end 
of May. Itis usually employed to cover the 
trellis-work of arbors, porticoes, and veran- 
ders, for which itis well adapted, on account 
of its climbing and binding nature, whilst its 
graceful-shaped corollas display the most 
beautiful shades of violet, reddish purple, 
and lilac, which are sometimes delicately 
shaded, and at others striped, so as toforma 
star; others are of apure white, or slightly 
tinged with purple. 

Wg. 7. 


Convolvulus Major. 


These plants will frequently climb to the 
height of ten or twelve feet ; and when plant- 
ed soas to receive the support of young trees, 
they have a more agreeable effect than when 
upheld by a stake. In Jamaica, this species 
of Convolvulus climbs t hest trees, 
suspending its china-looki s from the 
branches in a most delightful manner, some- 
times dangling in the air, and at others, form- 
ing graceful festoons. 

it is from this twining nature of the plant, 
that the name of Convolvulus has been be- 
stowed on it; and perhaps we have nota 
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native weed that displays a more beautiful | teeth from running into the ground, and yet 
flower than the great bindweed, which en-||underthe hay.—Not the least management 
twines itself amongst. the shrubs of our|jor skill is further required ; a small boy is 
hedge-rows until itreaches the top, where it|| placed on each horse, and passing on each 
expands its flowers in a dress that challenges Fie, 8 

the spotless snow for purity, and would de- lie: 
mand more general admiration, were it less 
common. 

However we may admire this species of 
bindwood in hedgerows, we must be cau- 
tious to keep it out of shrubberies, in which 
if it once enter it cannot be easily destroyed, ||, 
as the smallest piece of its rambling root is 
Sufficient to spread over a garden, where it 
frequently eutwines its roots amongst those 
of roses or other shrubs, so as to make it ex- 
ceedingly difficult to prevent its overpower- 
ing the plants which support it, and next to 
impossible to destroy it altogether. Weare 
told that swine are excessively fond of this 
root, and we have frequently observed them 
grubbing for and devouring it with great ea- 
gerness ; but as these animals are bad gar- 
deners, we cannot avail ourselves of their as- 
sistance in the rooting outof the Convolvulus 
Sepium, without incurring a greater evil. 


tin 


The Hay-Sweep. 


The object of the Hay-Sweep is to collect 
and draw the hay from the winrow to the 
stack, or place of deposit. It consists of a 
piece of scantling, A A,3 by 4 inches, and 
10 feet long, united by seven upright bars of 
wood, 1 by 2 inches, and 3 feet long, to 
another piece B B, 4 by 5 inches and 10 feet 
long; through the latter, six holes are made 
in a horizontal direction to receive the teeth, 
which are pieces of very strong wood, 14 by 
4 inches, and so long as to project two feet 
and a half on each side of the piece B B, and 
tapering on their under side like the teeth of|} . ; : ; 
a horse-rake, so as not to runinto the ground. side of the winrow, Sweep it off, and carry it 
At the ends of the pieces A A, B B, are||t© the stack. On arriving there, the horses 
attached two frames C D E F, termed gates, || 27€ turned about, causing the gates to per- 
by strong hinges so made that the ates may || form a semi-revolution, and drawing the in- 
turn round upon them through half a circle. || Strument out from under the heap of hay, and 
These gates consist of two pieces of scantling they proceed as before to bring up another 
3 inches square and 3 feet long, united by||!oad. The teeth on each side of the piece B 
two bars of wood G G, each 1 by 2 inches, B are thus alternately used. Tn order that 
and 3 feet long, and a third D k, 3 inches the hay may be easily pitched, it is indispen- 
square, tapering on the under side like the sable that the load he left at the stack so that 
runner of a sled, and projecting a few inches || the back of it may be pitched a From 
beyond the upright piece FE. The whip- three to five hundred pounds of hay, are gen- 

le trees are attached to the upright pieces || Tally carried in each load. ; 
F K, alittle above the middle; they should|| Asa labor-saving machine, where the dis- 
admit of being raised or lowered in order to||tance of drawing is not great, this is fully 
adjust the height exactly, which is readily||equal if not superior to the revolving rake. 
determined by trial. Two horses and two boys only, are needed 

The mode of using this instrument is as|/in using it. One will draw fast enough, in 
follows :—A horse is attached to the whip-|| ordinary cases, to keep three pitchers and 
ple-tree at each end, and the length of which||three stackers constantly at work. With 
is to be regulated to the draught in such a|/this and a revolving rake, ten acres of hay | 
way that the bottom of the gate may keep the || may be cleared from the ground in half a day. 
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It leaves the meadow as clean as is done by 
acommon rake. ‘The cost of making is not 
more than three or four dollars. 

The drawing of it, at the head of this ar- 
ticle, was taken from an instrument in the 
possession of Wm. R. Smith, of Macedon, 
Wayne county, N. York, on whose farm its 
usefulness has been fully proved, and under 
whose direction it was first constructed. 


Clover Lays. 


Tt will undoubtedly be remembered that 
innumerable experiments have proved that 
clover lays, turned under, make an admirable 
dressing for a crop of wheat the next year.— 
Clover, if we mistake not, is a biennial— 
that is, lasting but two years: after flowering 
and going to seed the second summer, the 
roots begin to decay, and ultimately die out 
and leave the soil for the Herd’s grass, or 
other plants which may be sowed with the 
clover. Hence it will be well, in order to 
make the most of the roots as a dressing for 
the wheat, to plough them under as early in 
the season after haying as can conveniently 
be done—by the following spring, the sod 
has become decayed and in a good state to 
promote the growth of the future crop.— 
Maine Farmer. 


New Castle County, Delaware. 


{t affords us no little pleasure to inform our 
readers that an Agricultural Society has been 
organized by the intelligent and spirited farm- 
ers in New Castle County, Delaware. It is 
known as the “ AcricutruraL SocteTy oF 
New Caste County.” All citizens of the 
county are eligible to membership, on the 
payment of five dollars annually by land- 
holders, and two dollars and fifty cents by 
tenants. ‘The Constitution limits the efforts 
of the Society to “ Agriculture, Horticulture 
and the rearing of Silk,” and it is made the 
duty of the Directors (18 in number) to col- 
lect and communicate information, touching 
improvements in husbandry, gardening, and 
the growth of silk, and implements used in 
their cultivation. From the high character 
of the gentlemen engaged in the organization 
of this Society, we anticipate for it an onward 
and a prosperous course. It will have a ten- 
. dency to arouse the citizens of our sister state 
to a serious consideration of their true inter- 
ests; and will lead, we hope, to the formation 
of similar societies in every county in the 
Peninsula. Our friends in New Castle, have 
gone to work in the right way. Previous to 
the organization of the Society, we learn that 
seventy-six gentlemen “ impressed with the 
importance of placing it ona secure and per- 
manent basis,” pledged themselves to pay the 
sum of five dollars annually, for the next five 
years. We presume that this number has 
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greatly increased, We hope that every in- 
telligent and enterprising farmer in the coun- 
ty, will forthwith become a member of the 
Society, and share in its blessings. 

We have the names of only two of the offi- 
cers. J. H. Griseons, Corresponding Secre- 
tary; James Campy, Treasurer—both we 
presume of Wilmington. 


From the Ohio Review. 
Culture of Ruta Baga. 


Having seen much published upon the sub- 
ject of raising ruta baga, all which has fell 
short of the crop I took last fall from a small 
piece of ground, I am induced to give not on 
ly the amount, bnt the manner of cultivating. 
To give the amount alone of any particular 
crop, without the manner of cultivating, is 
no benefit to any one. : 

Thad a piece of dry sandy land, facing the 
south which J] wished to prepare for a fruit 
garden and make more rich, and level than 
I could do by ploughing. I therefore cover- 
ed the ground about aninch thick with ma- 
nure, and with a spade dug and turned in the 
whole, to the full depth of the spade, taking 
care that each load was covered as soon as 
possible after spreading, to prevent loss by 
evaporation. ‘This was done, or finished, 
the 5th of June. I then waited until I dis- 
covered indications of rain, which I think 
was on the tenth of the same month, when 
limmediately tooka hand with me and com- 
menced raking the ground with an iron 
rake. Inext took a large rake made of three 
inch scantling, with five teeth, fifteen inches 
apart, and havinga man to hold, drew it across 
the ground, the ‘direction which I wished to 
have the rows run, making five marks. Af- 
ter that, we placed one outside tooth in one 
outside mark, making four marks, until 
the whole was completed. I then dropped 
the seed quite thick in every row except 
the last eight, where I skipped every 
other row, leaving them thirty inches 
apart, instead of fifteen. They came up in 
avery few days. I then took of gypsum 
one part, of ashes two parts, and having 
mixed the same, sprinkled about a quart per 
rod on each row. 

In five or six days I thinned them out, so 
as to leave them from four to sixinches apart. 
Ten days after hoed them lightly, and gave 
them another dressing as before, which was 
all the labor bestowed upon them, until they 
were pulled. 

From five rods of the ground planted fif- 
teen inches apart, 1 gathered 61 bushels, 
measured in a two bushel measure, weighing 
58 pounds to the bushel, which would make 
1,952 bushels to the acre,or 113,216 pounds, 
equal to 50 tons 1,516 pounds. From the 
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ground where the rows were 30 inches apart 
the yield was at the rate of 1,434 bushels to 
the acre, the turneps larger, consequently not 
quite so heavy per bushel. One of the 
largest weighed 15 lbs. The above state- 
ment may appear incredible, still it is true. 
I was at first loath to believe it myself, and 
went and remeasured my measure, examined 
my figures, and found that all was correct, 
and ‘that facts are stubborn things.” 

In submitting this to the public, I am in- 
fluenced less from a desire to boast, than 
from a sincere wish to have others commu- 
nicate the result of their experience in agri- 
culture, thereby benefiting the community at 
large. Respectfully vours, 

Wm. Wermore. 

Stow, Jan. 22, 1836, 


Asricultural. 


Who does not know that a prudent and 
skilful house-wife will victual her family 
with half the expense of some others, and 
even those that are not considered extrava- 
gant or wasteful, and furnish her table as 
well and give as good, perhaps better satis- 
faction to her boarders? 

The one by means of hashups, soups, pot- 
tages, &c. will afford an agreeable variety, 
and at the same time convert every particle 
to profit, while the other, by less attention, 
and indifferent cookery, is sensibly wasting 
more than is eaten. 

This idea, though very familiar and readily 
admitted by almost every one, still when ap- 
plied to feeding stock seems to be very little 
understood and still less practised. 

How frequently do we see large quantities 
of straw, butts of cornstalks, &c. in barnyards, 
enough almost to keep one half the creatures 
on the farm if properly attended to. The 
straw should be secured as soon as may be 
without injury to the grain. The straw cut 
up with a small proportion of hay, cornstalks 
or unthrashed oats, cut and mixed with it, or 
what is better, a small quantity of meal 
sprinkled upon its the whole is readily eaten. 

Corn fodder too, in the common way of 
using it, is more than half wasted. This 
should be harvested in the late approved way, 
that is to cut it up near the ground soon after 
it is out of the milk; this makes the fodder 
much more valuable without the least injury 
to the corn; this also should be cut fine in a 
machine and mixed with straw or hay, in the 


. way which is found most advantageous—the 


whole stalk is very nutricious, but fed in the 
usual way, on account of its unmanageable 
nature, is not only lost, but is the ,means of 
much waste otherwise by being trodden un- 
der foot. 

Beans and Pea vines, and even Potatoe 
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tops, may be added occasionally, which will 
not injure the relish of the general dish of 
hashups, but will add much to the quantity 
of nutritive matter, all of which will readily 
be eaten and well relished. 


A Practical Farmer. 


A practical farmer whose livelihood de- 
pends upon his calling, should make it the 
pinnacle of his worldly ambition to excel in 
it. If he neglect his farm for any thing else 
he is generally loser both in interest and 
credit. Solomon, the wisest observer of men 
and things, tell us of hisdisgust at the sight 
of a slovenly farmer. “I went by the field 
of the slothful—and lo! it was all grown over 
with thorns, and nettles had covered the face 
thereof, and the stone wall was all broken 
down.” 

Owner, where art thou? — Perhaps dozing 
away thy time in slumber and sloth, or spend- 
ing thy time at a tavern, or perhaps dreaming 
of promotion, or engaged in the business 
of some petty office- Better mind thy own 
proper business, else, ‘shall thy poverty 
come as anarmed man.” A farmer on the 
other hand, who keeps his land and his stock 
in excellent order, need not be ashamed even 
if Solomon himself were passing by. Every 
passing traveler, no sooner casts his eyes 
over sucha farm, than he honors the proprie- 
tor in his heart. The proprietor, moreover, 
is sure to receive for his pains, something 
that is more solid than honor. A comforta- 
ble, decent livelihood, for which he is indebt- 
ed to Him only, whose is the earth and the 
fullness thereof. ‘ 


What Farmers may be. 


If I may be permitted to advance an opin- 
ion, I will say that, judging from daily observa- 
tion, it would seem that many believe the 
exercise of mental and physical powers have 
no connection in the business of husbandry, 
that our fathers and grandfathers thought 
all that was necessary to think upon the sub- 
ject, and that nothing remains for us to do 
but work, work, without even thinking that 
we had power to think. 

Therefore, if we would lay a “firm basis 
on which to build up their minds in wisdom 
and knowledge,” we must first convince them 
that the course pursued by our fathers and 
grandfathers in relation to husbandry, is by 
no means the best course. 

Convince them that in general a small 
farm is better than a large one. bi 

Convince them that a little well tilled, is 
better than much half tilled. 

Convince them that two loads of manure 
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the furrow slice in a bevil form, it wil! then 
shut in like a trapdoor. Let not my brother 
farmers be alarmed Jest their lands should be 
turned too flat! If they wish to see them lie 
edge up, or shingled, one furrow upon ano- 
ther, or broken into short junks, they can use 
a short rooter or a post, as the Africans do. 
‘‘ But,” say they, ‘the soil should be 
light.” Newly plounhed green sward al- 
ways lies too light the first summer and re- 
quires thorough rolling and harrowing, to 
prevent its suffering. for want of moisture ; 
for unless the particles of earth, &c. come in 
contact, capilliary attraction ceases and the 
turned sod draws no moisture from the sub- 
soil. Hence our crops, in a dry season, suf- 
fer more on green sward than on old 
ground. 

There is no danger in laying the green 
sward furrow too flat; if turned as it always 
should be, when the grass is green, that and 
the roots soon begin to decay, and in oursum 
mer months your horses will break through 
the sod in passing, and demonstrate to you that 
the furrow does not lie close enough. 

The advantages arising from this mode are, 
we cover up and set to fermenting the whole 
mass of vegetable matter that covered the 
soil—we destroy all the noxious weeds— we 
render the surface smooth and much more 
easy to manage, and we avoid making loose 
and broken sods in seeding down to grass— 
for the furrow thus laid flat should never be 
disturbed till a new breaking up after a course 
of grass crops. If seeded down to grass in this 
: state it will not lie so heavy and will not want 

tended to by all who choose this mode, to/lto be disturbed again so soun asf it had been 
“turn the world upside down;” and with a completely pulverized before seeding. Ploughs 
good plough we can do this with much less for our plains should, therefore be made long 
hazard to the community than our Political —they run more steady aud cut the furrows 
Mountebanks, or Trades Union Associations. || more true: and it is not green sward only 
The best ploughing is that which mostcom-||that should be turned flat—stubble land, 
pletely subverts the soil and buries beneath weedy lands, and cornhills, should be turned 
it the entire vegetable growth. ; To _effect|| fat, and that only once till the matter turned 
this a good plough is indispensible. Rough|/underneath is decomposed. In preparing 
and stony ground may indeed be rooted up|leorn land for Spring sowing, therefore, a 
by the short rooter plough. Such lands are|/heavy harrow should be first used. Make 
usually cross-ploughed before planting.—||the surface as level as possible with this, 
P lain fields require a different instrument;||then let the plough turn the soil once over 
-amuch longer plough is wanted here, to turn||and no more before sowing. This furrow 
the furrow flat without breaking and with- may be as fine as you choose, but when 
out the aid of the Ploughman’s foot. Such/!once you have turned this mass of stalks, 
an instrument runs easier than a short one,||of weeds, and grass underneath, it is absurd 
because it enters the earth more graduallp,||to disturb it during the same week or month 
as a thin wedge opens wood more easily than||—we do much injury by ploughing too of- 
a thick one. The furrow rises less suddenly || ten—we undo our own work. 
on the inclined plane of the mould board, and|| The ploughs in common use are quite too 
falls where it should do, in the bed of the||short in the waist. For thirty years past we 
preceding furrow and completely fills it. To||have made no improvement in this instro- 
make sure work, the coulter or cutter should|| ment excepting in the regularity and smooth- 
not stand perpendicular, but should Jean to the||ness of the mould board. 
right being placed a little anglewise in the Yours, 
beam for this purpose, and cutting the edge o Wma. BuckminisTER. 


is better than one, and every load judiciously 
applied is better than a silver dollar. 

Convince them that three good cows are 
better than half a dozen poor ones, and so of 
all other stock. 

Convince them that raising their own bread 
stuff and a little to sell, is far better than 
“going to New York to mill.” 

Convince them that two blades of grass 
may easily be made to grow, where only one 
grew before. 

Convince them that experiment is the 
mother of improvement, and improvement 
the true source of wealth. 

Convince them of these simple truths, and 
induce them to practice accordingly, and the 
work is done. 

You will then bring mind and body to act 
in unison. You will elevate the husbandman 
to his natural sphere in the scale of existence. 
You will place him in the road to higher emi- 
nence. He will think for himself, he will be 
learned, he will be wise, he will be wealthy 
and influential.—Main Farmer. 


From the New England Farmer. 


Ploughs and Ploughing. 


Some time ago I promised to write you an 
article on Ploughs and Ploughing. We farm- 
ers are rather set in our notions of husbandry, 
and each of course prefers his own mode un- 
til fully convinced of a better. 

Ploughing, is the most important opera- 
tion in husbandry, and should be closely at- 
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Rotation of Crops. 

The proper distribution of crops, and a plan 
for their succession, are one of the first sub- 
jects to which a farmer should direct his at- 
tention. 
determined, in a great measure by the cli- 
mate, soil and demand; and the quantity of 
each by the value, demand, and the adjust- 
ment of farm labour; the great art of the lat- 
ter being the division of it as equally as_pos- 
sible throughout the year. The system of 
rotation is adapted for every soil, though no 
particular rotation can be given for any one 
soil which will answer in all cases, as some- 
thing depends on climate, and on the kind of 
produce in greatest request. But wherever 
the system of rotation is followed, and the 
several processes of labor, which belong to 
it, properly executed, land will rarely get 
into a foul and exhausted state. 

The particular crops which enter into a 
system of rotation, must obviously be such 
as are suited to the soil and climate, and 
other local circumstances ; such as the prox- 
imity of towns and villages, where there is 
a greater demand for turneps, potatoes, hay, 
&c., than in thinly-peopled districts. 
general, beans and clover, with rye grass, 
are interposed between grain crops, on clayey 
soils; and turneps, potatoes, clover, and rye 
grass, on dry loams or sands. A variety of 
other plants, such as peas, cabbage, and car- 
rots, occupy a part, though commonly but 
a small part, of that division of a farm which 
is allotted to green crops. This order of 
succession, is called the system of alternate 
husbandry ; and on rich soils, or suchas have 
access to abundance of putrescent manure, it 
is certainly the most productive of all others, 
both in food for man and for the inferior ani- 
mals. One half ofa farm is, in this course, 
always under some of the different species of 
cereal gramina, and the other half under roots, 
cultivated herbage, or plain fallow. But the 
greater part of arable land cannot be main- 
tained in a fertile state under this manage- 
ment; and sandy soils, even though highly 

Von. I.—D 


The kind of crops to be raised, is} 


In| 


|manured, soon beeame too incohesive under 


a course of constant tillage. It therefore be- 
comes necessary to leave that division which 
carries cultivated herbage, to be pastured for 
two years, or more, according to the degree 
of its consistency, and fertility; and all the 
fields of a farm are treated thus in their turn, 
if they require it. This is called the system 
of convertible husbandry, a regalay @pnge 
being constantly going on from aration to 
pasturage, and vice versa. 


¢ 
A judicious rotation of nage for every 


> 


soil, requires a degree of judgment in the far- 
mer, which can only be gathered from obser- 
vation and experience. The old rotations 
were calculated to exhaust the soil, and to 
render it unproductive. ‘To take wheat, bar- 
ley, and oats in succession, a practice very 
common not many years ago, was sufficient 
to impoverish the best land, while it put lit- 
tle into the pockets of the farmer; but the 
modern rotations are founded on principles, 
which insure a full return from the soil, with- 
out lessening its value, or deteriorating its 
condition. Much depends, however, on the 
manner in which the different processes are 
executed ; for the best arranged rotation may 
be of no avail, if the processes belonging to 
it are imperfectly and unseasonably execu- 
ted. 

A soil may be forced, by extreme care, 
enormous expense, and the use of manure 
without measure, to produce all sorts of 
crops; but it is not in such sort of proceed- 
ings that the science of agriculture consists. 
Agriculture ought not to be considered as an 
object of Juxury, and whenever the produce 
of agriculture management does not amply 
repay the care and expense bestowed upon 
it, the system followed is bad. A good agri- 
eulturist, will, in the first place, make him- 
self acquainted with the nature of the soil, in 
order to know the kind of plants to which it 
is best adapted; this knowledge may be 
easily acquired by an acquaintance with the 
species of the plants produced upon it spon- 
taneously, or by experiments made upon the 
land, or upon analogous soils in the neigh- 
borhood. ; : 

A good system of cropping is, in my opin- 
ion, says the justly celebrated Cuaprat, the 
best guarantee of success that the farmer can 
have; without. this, all is vague, uncertain, 
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and hazardous. In order to establish this 
good system of cropping, a degree of know- 
Jedge is necessary, which unhappily is want- 
ing to the greater part of our practical farm- 
ers. I shall here state certain facts and 
principles, which may serve as guides in 
this important branch of agriculture. 

PrincipLe 1.— The fundamental point is, 
that all plants exhaust the soil, 

The principles of rotation of crops, are 


thus laid down by Yvarr, and Picrer, of 


Paris ; 

[Plants are supported by the earth, the 
juices with which this is impregnated form- 
ing their principal aliment. Water serves as 
the vehicle for conveying these juices into 
the organs, or presenting them to the suckers 
of the roots by which they are absorbed ; thus 
the progress of vegetation tends constantly 
to impoverish the soil, and if the nutritive 
juices in it be not renewed, it will at length 
become perfectly barren. A soil well fur- 
nished with manure may support several suc- 
cessive crops, but each one will be inferior 
to the preceding, till the earth is completely 
exhausted. | 


PrincrpLe 2.— That all plants do not ex- 
haust the soil equally, 

Plants are nourished by air, water, and 
the juices contained in the soil; but the dif- 
ferent kinds of plants do not require the same 
kinds of nourishment in equal degrees.— 
There are some that require to have their 
roots constantly in water; others are best 
suited with dry soils; and there are those 
again, that prosper only in the best, and most 
richly manured land, 

The grains and the greater part of the 
grasses, push up long stalks, in which the 
fibrous principle predominates; these are 
garnished at the base by leaves, the dry tex- 
ture and small surface of which do not per- 
mit them to absorb much either of air or wa- 
ter; the principal nourishment is absorbed 
from the ground by their roots; their stalks 
furnish little or no food for animals; so that 
these plants exhaust the soil, without sensi- 
bly repairing the loss, either by their stalks, 
which are cut to be applied to a particular 
use, or by their roots, which are all that re- 
_ main in the ground, and which are dried and 
exhausted in completing the process of fruc- 
tification. 

Those plants, on the contrary, that are 
provided with large, fleshy, porous, green 
leaves, imbibe from the atmosphere carbonic 
acid and water, and receive from the earth 
the other substances by which they are nour. 
ished. If these are cut green, the loss of 
juices, which the soil has sustained, by their 
growth, is less sensibly felt, as a part of it is 


compensated for Sy their roots. Nearly all 
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the plants that are cultivated for fodder are 
of Ufis kind, 

There are some plants which, though gene- 
rally raised for the sake of their seed, ex- 
haust the soil less than the grains; these are 
of the numerous family of Jeguminous plants; 
and which sustain a middle rank between 
the two of which I have just spoken. ‘Their 
perpendicular roots devide the soil, and their 
large leaves, and thick, loose, porous stalks 
readily absorb air and water. These parts 
preserve for a long time the juices with which 
they are impregnated, and yield them to the 
soil, if the plant be buried in it before arriv- 
ing at maturity; when this is done, the field 
is still capable of receiving and nourishing 
a goop crop of corn. Beans produce this 
effect in a remarkable degree ; peas to a less 
extent. 

Generally speaking, those plants, that are 
cut green, or whilst in flower, exhaust the 
soil put little; till this period they have de- 
rived their support almost exclusively from 
the air, earth and water; their stalks and 
roots are charged with juices, and those parts 
that are left in the earth after mowing, will 
restore to it all that had been received from 
it by the plant. 

From the time when the seed begins to be 
formed, the whole system of nourishment is 
changed ; the plant continues to receive nour- 
ishment for the perfecting of its seed, from 
the atmosphere and the earth, and also yields 
to the grain all the juices it had secreted in 
its own stalks and roots; by this means the 
stalks and roots are dried and exhausted.— 
When the fruits have arrived at maturity, the 
skeleton remains of the plant, if abandoned 
to the earth, restore to it on] y a small portion 
of what has been taken from it, 

The oleaginousseeds exhaust the soil more 
than the farinaceous seeds; and the agricul- 
turist cannot be at too much pains to free his 
grounds from weeds of that nature, which so 
readily impoverish them; especially from 
the wild mustard, sinapis arvensis, with 
which the cultivated fields are so often co- 
vered. 


PrincieLx 3.—That plants of different 
kinds do not exhaust the soil in the same 
manner. 


The roots of plants of the same genus or 
family, grow in the soil in the same manner ; 
they penetrate to a similar depth, and extend 
to corresponding distances; and exhaust all 
that portion of the soil with which they come 
in contact. 

Those roots which lie nearest the surface, 
are more divided than those that penetrate 
deeply. The spindle or top roots, and all 
those that penetrate deeply into the earth, 


throw out but few radicles near the surface, 
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and consequently the plant is supplied with 
nourishment from the layers of soil in con- 
tact with the lower part of the root. Of the 
truth of this I have often had proof, and J 
will mention an example. If whena beetor 


turnep is transplanted, the lower portion of 
. the spindle be cut off, it will not grow in 
length, but in order to obtain its supplies of 


nourishment from the soil it would send out 
radicles from all its sides, which will enable it 
to obtain the necessary supplies from the up- 
per layers of the soil; and the root will be- 
come round instead of long. 

Plants exhaust only that portion of the 
soil which comes in contact with their roots; 
and a spindle root may be able to draw an 
abundance of nourishment from land, the sur- 
face of which has been exhausted, by short 
or creeping roots. 

The roots of plants of the same and of an- 
alegous species always take a like direction, 
if situated.in a soil which allows them a free 
developement; and thus they pass through, 
and are supported by, the same layers of earth. 


For this reason we seldom find trees prosper 


that take the place of others of the same 


species; unless a suitable period has been al- 


lowed for producing the decomposition of the 
roots of the first, and thus supplying the earth 
with fresh maaure. 


To prove that different kinds of plants do 


not exhaust the soil in the same manner, it 
is perhaps sufficient for me to state, that the 
nutrition of vegetables is not a process al- 
together mechanical: that plants do not ab- 
sorb indiscriminately, nor in the same pro- 
portions, all the juices and salts are pre- 
sented to them; but that either vitality, or 
the conformation of their organs, exerts an 
influence over the nutritive action; and there 
is on the part of the plants some taste, some 
choice regarding their food, as has been suf- 
ciently proved by the experiments of Messrs. 
Davy and de Saussure. It is with plants as 
itis with animals, there are some elements 
common to all, and some peculiar to each 
kind ; this is placed beyond doubt, by the pre- 
ference given by some plants to certain salts, 


over others. 


PrincrpLte 4.— That all plants do not re- 
store to the soil the quantity, or the same 


quality of manure. 


The plants that grow upon a soil, exhaust 


more or less of its nutritive juices, but all 


return toit some remains, to repair part of} 


its loss) The grains and the oleaginous 
seeds may be placedat the head of those 
which exhaust the soil the most, and repair 
the least the injury doneit. In those coun- 
tries where plants are plucked up, they re- 
turn nothing to the soil that has nourished 
them. There are some plants to be sure, be- 
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}sides those mentioned above, that by form- 
ing their seed, consume a great part of the 


manure contained in the soil; but the roots of 
many of these soften and divide the soil to 
a considerable depth; and the leaves which 
fall from the stalk during the progress of 
vegetation, restore to the earth more than is 
returned by those before mentioned. ‘There 
are others still, the roots and stalks of which 
remaining strong and succulent after the pro- 
duction of their fruits, restore to the soil a 
portion of the juices they had received from 
it; of this kind are the leguminous plants. 
Many plants that are not allowed to pro- 
duce seed, exhaust the soil but very little; 
these are very valuable in forming a system 
of successive crcps, as by introducing them 
into the rotation, ground may be made to 
yield for many years without the application 
of fresh manure; the varieties of trefoil, es- 
pecially clover and sainfoin are of this sort. 


PrincipLe 5.—That all plants are not 
equally favorable to the growth of weeds. 


Itis said that a plant fouls the soil, when 
it facilitates or permits the growth of weeds, 
which exhaust the earth, weary the plant, 
appropriate to themselves a part of its nour- 
ishment, and hasten its decay. All plants 
not provided with an extensive system of 
large and vigorous leaves, calculated to cover 
the ground, foul the soil. 

The grains from their slender stalks rising 
into the air, and their long narrow leaves, 
easily admit into their intervals those weeds 
that grow upon the surface, which being de- 
fended from heat and winds grow by favor 
of the grain they injure. 

Herbaceous plants on the contrary, which 
cover the surface of the soil with their leaves, 
and raise their stalks to only a moderate 
height, stifle all that endeavors to grow at 
their roots, and the earth remains clean. It - 
must be observed, however, that this last is 
not the case unless the soil be adapted to the 
plants, and contain a sufficient quantity of 
manure to support them intoa state of healthy 
and vigorous vegetation; it is for want of 
these favorable circumstances that we often 
see these same plants languishing, and al- 
lowing the growth of less delicate herbs, 
which cause them to perish before their time. 
Vegetables sown and cultivated in furrows, 
as are the various roots and the greater part 
of the leguminous plants, allow room for a 
large number of weeds; but the soil can be 
easily kept free by a frequent use of the hoe 
or weeding fork; and by this means may be 
preserved rich enough for raising a second 
crop, especially, if the first be not allowed 
to go to seed. 

The seeds that are committed to the ground 
often contain those of weeds amongst them, 
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and too much care cannot be taken to avoid 
this; it is more frequently the case, however, 
that these are brought by the winds, deposited 
by water, or sown with the manure of the 
farm-yard. 

The carelessness of those agriculturists 
who allow thistles and other hurtful plants 
to remain in their fields, cannot be too much 
censured; each year these plants produce 
new seeds, thus exhausting the land and in- 
creasing their own numbers, till it becomes 
almost impossible to free the soil from them. 
This negligence is carried by some to such 
an extent, that they will reap the grain all 
around the thistles, and leave them standing 
at liberty to complete their growth and fructi- 
fication. How much better it wouid be to cut 
those hurtful plants before they flower, and to 
add them to the manure of the farm. From 
the principles which f have just established, 
we may draw the following conclusions. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


Gardening of the Germans in 
Pennsylvania. 


Having mentioned the great emigration of 
Germans into Pennsylvania previous to the 
French war, I may now give some brief 
sketches of their economy, farming, garden- 
ing, &e., for which they were so justly ad- 
mired, as forty-five or fifty years ago I was 
much amongst them as a surveyor and con- 
veyancer, well acquainted with many of the 
worthies that had crossed the Atlantic, and 
learned to understand their language intelli- 
gibly in business. 

They had come from acountry where neces- 
sity had obliged them to raise all they could 
from a little land: every thing they did was 
in the best manner, and they would not un- 
dertake more than they could accomplish in 
due season. They always washed their seed 
wheat in a tub of water, carefully skimming 
off all that would swim, saying it would 
produce chess. I have known them to pick 
out by hand the largest and best wheat heads, 
and sow it on new ground, well prepared to 
raise the best of clean seed ; then after the 
wheat came off, put the stubble in with tur- 

_neps—flax thenext spring—then wheat again 
and sow grass seed on the snow either for 
mowing or pasture for milch cows. They 
generally cleared a small piece of land every 
year, for the purpose of clean seed wheat, 
turneps and good flax. Dutch wheat used to 
command an extra price for superfine flour. 

For seed corn, it would be the first they 
took out of the field, selecting the largest, 
most forward ears from such stalks as bore 
three, leaving two or three thicknesses of 
husks on, and hanging the ears up in some 
bnilding in that order, until they shelled it 
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to plant, and then only take about one third 
of the earout of the middle, and never plant 
any where the rows were crooked on the ear. 
To prevent birds or squirrels from taking it 
up, they would steep it ina strong decoction 
of hellebore roots. 

Oats, after they were six or eight inches 
high, they would roll them down flat, saying 
it kept them from lodging, and they headed 
better. Suffice it to say, that they raised 
far better, and heavier crops than farmers 
originally from any other parts of Europe. 

As to meadows, they were the people that 
first introduced IrricaTion into Pennsylva- 
nia. If they had a stream of water that could 
be led over the banks, it was a primary ob- 
ject to do it. They kept their meadows dres- 
sed smooth and fine, and destroyed all bad 
weeds, so that their hay was clean and sweet. 
They were famous for large barns to contain 
all their produce, and to house all their stock 
of creatures in stormy weather;—and very 
careful of their manure. When snow was 
on the ground, they carted the dung out of 
their stables, direct on their wheat, and 
spread it very even, saying it prevented its 
heaving out with the frost; and seeded the 
fields for pasture. They lived more on vege- 
tables than any other people, and made gar- 
dens accordingly. 

I may describe some of their modes of 
raising and saving seeds, 

Of beans, they raised abundance, and had 
several better kinds than I have seen of Jate 
years. ‘To save seed they would pick by 
hand the earliest large pods, hang them up 
in a bag, and not shell them until wanted to 
plant,—the same with their garden peas— 
saying it prevented the bug; and Inever saw 
a bug in a pea kept in this manner. | 

Of cabbage, for the early kinds, they sowed 
the seed on a scaffold raised five or six feet 
from the ground to prevent the small fly from 
eating them. After the small fly was done, 
sow their winter and sour krout cabbage 
broad cast, and where too thick, pull it out 
for their cows and pigs. 

Their way of saving cucumber seed, after 
the first, or such nearest the root, began to 
be soft on the vine, they would take them in, 
puncture the blossom, and lay that down- 
ward on a slanting board, stick the butt full 
of oats—which would grow and extract the 
moisture. In that way the cucumbers were 
dried in the house, and the seed never taken 
out until put into the ground. 

Melons, they could not dry in that manner, 
but would scrape out the seed with as much 
of the glutinous liquid as they could on a 
coarse paper, on a level board; there let 
them dry in the house and never suffer them 
to be washed, or dried in the sun, saying it 
would weaken the vigor of their growth: 


NO. THE FARME 
and they never would use seed more than 
two years old. 

Since I have been away from amongst 
these good honest people, I believe that all 
my particular acquaintance that had crossed 
the water, (and learned their modes of farm- 
ing and gardening in a country where experi- 
ments were older than in America, ) are dead. 
But from what I have seen in my last travels, 
it does not appear that their descendants 
have lost the knowledge of their forefathers. 
Description cannot convey a correct idea 
of the elegance of their management. Let 
any of the best farmers in the Eastern 
States, at a proper season of the year, take 
atour to Bethlehem, Nazareth, Greatendall, 
and Christian Spring, in Northampton county. 
All those estates belong to the society of 
Moravian brethren—then go view the large 
farms (private property) in Berks and Lan- 
caster counties,—and they must admit them 
to be the best farms in all the United States, 
and that the emigration from Germany was 
the making of Pennsylvania. 

_ Samvet Preston. 

Stockport, Pennsylvania, 


Lime asa Manure. 


{ The following communication is from a sub- 
scriber residing in Hopewell, Cumberland 
County, New-Jersey. In regard to the use 
of lime as a manure, we possess but little 
practical knowledge—on this point we de- 
sire information for ourselves as well as 
for the Agricultural community, and we 
hope that some of our practical farmers 
who have been in the habit of applying 
lime as a manure, will furnish us with the 
information sought for by our correspond- 
ant. ; 
nal the season of the year in which 

the farmers of this portion of the country 

usually apply manure, is near at hand, any 
information on the subject of manures would 
be gladly received, particularly Lime. Lime 
has been used in some parts of this country, 
latterly, and is, by some farmers, considered 
a valuable manure; whilst others considered 
it of novalue, and some think it decidedly 
injurious to the soil. This difference, [ am of 
opinion, is occasioned by the different meth- 
ods of applying it; and as lime has been used 
in Pennsylvania as a manure for many years, 
you may perhaps be enabled to give informa- 
tion from practical farmers as to the best 
method of applying it. Whether lime is of 
itself a manure, and what vegetable matter 
makes the best green dressing with it— 

Whether it should be spread on the green 

crop sometime before ploughing, or be plough- 

ed under immediately—whether the seed 
should be sown immediately after plough- 
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ing, or the lime suffered to decompose the 
green crop first. A Svussorizer. 

Lime was thought to be a simple sub- 
stance, until it was.decomposed by Sir. H. 
Davy, who found it to consist of oxygen and 
a metalic base which he denominated cal- 
cium. Quicklime in its pure state, whether 
in powder or dissolved by water, is injurious 
to plants. Grass is killed by watering it 
with lime water. But lime in its state of 
combination with carbonic acid, is a useful 
ingredient in soils. Calcareous earth is 
found in the ashes of the greater number of 
plants; and exposed to the air, lime cannot 
long continue caustic, but soon beeomes uni- 
ted to carbonic acid. When lime, whether 
freshly burnt or slacked, is mixt with any 
moist fibrous vegetable matter, and they form 
a kind of compost together, of which a part 
isusually soluble in water. By this kind of 
operation, Jime renders matter which was 
before comparatively inert, nutritive; and as 
charcoal and oxygen abound in all vegetable 
matters, it becomes at the same time convert- 
ed into carbonate of lime. 

Mild lime, powdered limestone, marl, or 
chalk, have no action of this kind on vegeta- 
ble matter: by their action they prevent the 
too rapid decomposition of substance already 
dissolved; but they have no tendency to 
form soluble matters. It is not obvious from 
these circumstances, that the operation of 
quicklime, and marl or chalk, depends on 
principles altogether different. Quicklime, 
in the act of becoming mild, prepares soluble 
out of insoluble matter. It is on this cir- 
cumstance that the operation of lime in the 
preparation for wheat crops depends; and its 
efficacy in fertilizing peats, and in bringing 
into a state of cultivation all soils abounding 
in hard roots or dry fibres, or inert vegetable 
matter. 

The solution of the question, whether 
quicklime ought to be applied toa soil, de- 
pends on the quantity of inert vewetable mat- 
ter that it contains. The solution of the 
question, whether marl, mild lime, or pow- 
dered limestone ought to be applied, depends 
on the quantity of calcareous matter already 
in the soil. All solids are improved by mild 
lime, and ultimately by quicklime, which do 
not effervesce with acids; and sands more 
than clays. When a soil, deficient in calcare- 
ous matter, contains much soluble vegetable 
manure, the application of quicklime should 
always be avoided, as it either tends to de~ 
compose the soluble matters by uniting to 
their carbon and oxygen soas to become mild 
lime, or it combines with the soluble matters, 
and forms compounds, having less attraction 
for water than the pure vegetable substance. 
The case is the same with respect to most 
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animal manures; but the operation of the 
lime is different in different cases, and depends 
on the nature of the animal matter. 

Lime should never be applied with animal 
manures, unless they are too rich, or for the 
purpose of preventing noxious eftluvia. It is 
injurious when mixed with any common dung, 
and tends to render the extractive matter in- 
soluble. In those cases in which fermenta- 
tion is used to produce nutriment from vege- 
table substances, lime is always efficacious, 
as with tanner’s bark. 

The lime which is used in agriculture, is 
that which has been slacked by air; un- 
slacked lime if not combined with manures 
which moderates its action, or with such bo- 
dies as can furnish enough carbonic acid to 
saturate it, will, according to Cmapran, 
prove highly injurious to vegetation. Lime 
and plaster in conjunction, possess the most 
advantageous eflects—the lime acting as food 
for the soil, and the plaster for the plant— 
the one in meliorating the soil, the other in 
exciting it to action. I am well’satisfied, 
says Cooper, from experience of 22 years, 
of ashes and lime as manures, and from what 
I have seen for the last eighteen years, and 
experienced for five years, that lime is much 
cheaper and more durable for grain or grass 
than any other manure that [ have a know- 
ledge of. lam, however, fully satisfied that 
it would be better to procure either, than to 
be employed in tilling land that gives a crop 
below profit; that is rather the amusement 
of folly than food for the purse. However, it 
may be within the means of the farmer to 
purchase manure, he must not forget that the 
barn yard is his mine, his manure his gold 
dust! We should not anticipate additional 
crops without the improvement of our soil, 
and todo that it is necessary to secure grass 
and hay; as without stock no manure, and 
without manure no crop. 

The art of farming is not the acquirement 
of a day, but of years, or rather a long life of 
experience; that which might be adapted to 
one farm advantageously, would be improper 


on an adjoining one, owing to difference of 


soil, &c. Book farmers, for want of experi- 
ence, too generally lay down one general 
rule to be adhered to on all occasions. A 
physician might as well undertake to restore 
all his patients from an invariable course of 
medicine, however different their complaints 
or habits of the body, as all farmers to restore 
their lands by one given course, however dif- 
ferent might be their soil, climate or locality 
to the different manures and price. Such 
manures and crops should be selected as are 
best adapted to the soil and climate, and ma- 
ture calculation of the expense in the culti- 
vation and transportation to market, produce 
the greatest clear profit. 


VOL. I. 


From the Cultivator. 
On Seeding. 


Of all the practices constituting seed hus- 
bandry, none are more replete with benefi- 
cial effects, and which better repay the out- 
lay than that of seeding. It has become an 
established practice among farmers to seed 
frequently with clover and timothy, a prac- 
tice that should be adopted by all. It is high 
time that the practices and opinions of our 
ancestors—-those which derogate from our best 
interests I mean—should give place to more 
more modern and more rational yiews. That 
there has been great advancement in the sci- 
ence of agriculture will be conceded by all ;— 
then why do we cling so strenuously toancient 
practices when those of more mudern date are 
infinitely superior ? 

I rejoice in the improvement that has al- 
ready been made. Agriculture has become 
the theme of the day. The most enlightened 
of our citizens are embarking in its pursuits, 
which give assurances of its being ultimately 
established upon a basis concomitant with its 
merits. ‘Then it behoves us to follow those 
practices most clearly demonstrated to be 
beneficial--and believing seeding to be one 
of these, I proceed brifly to detail its util- 
ity. 

The practice of seeding is too much neg- 
lected by many of our farmers, a practice, - 
which, could they be induced to adopt, I am 
confident in believing would not be relin- 
quished. The natural grasses yield less of 
quantity and nutriment than either clover or 
timothy and some other more recent intro- 
duction. Double the quantity of pasture may 
be obtained from a given piece of ground well 
seeded, than it would otherwise afford; and 
for mowing there wili be a still greater dif- 
ference. 

Independent of this, its fertilizing proper- 
ties to the soil must be considered. A good 
sod preserves the soil from the too great in- 
fluence of the sun, renders it porous, and con- 
sequently pervious to atmosphere nourish- 
ment; hence we observe that meadows new- 
ly laid down almost invariably bear the great- 
est burden, 

Whereas grounds not seeded, by being too 
much exposed, soon become of so compact a 
nature as to render them in a degree imper- 
vious to either heat or moisture, without 
which they cannot be capable of the least pro- 
ductiveness, 

Autumn we consider the most proper time 
for sowing timothy, and the spring for clover. 
We have generally made a practice to sow 
our timothy immediately after the last har- 
rowing in of the wheat, haying a person to 
follow each harrow, which leaves not a par- 
ticle of ground without seed, and never have 
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perceived the wheat to have been injured in||to learn any facts from those who have ex- 


consequence. 

The time for sowing clover must depend 
altogether on the season whether early or 
backward. We have oftener sown too early 
than too late, and lam inclined to believe 
that others have fallen into the same error. 

In my opinion, it should not be sown until 
the ground begins to dry and becomes settled, 
when it will be observed there are innumera- 
ble small crevices produced by the contrac- 
tion of the earth, which will receive the seeds 
and which the first rains will close, thereby 
procucing immediate vegetation. 

* Respectfully submitted by 

Grores WuuerTs. 

Skaneatelas, Ond. Co., 8th mo. 17th. 


Apple Trees bearing alternate 
Years. 


Those who have any thing to do with or- 
chards, or who have paid any attention to ap- 
ple trees, know very well that some trees will 
not beara full crop every year. The cause 
of this is probably owing to the exhaustion 
of the trees during the bearing years. In 
those years the tree hangs very full, indeed 
all its powers are set forth and ripen such a 
heavy crop; and this expense of sap or other 
matter so exhausts the system that it re- 
quires a year of rest to bring up its energies. 
This may or may not be the true cause, at 
any rate the fact is well known; and many 
who have good varieties of apples, have re- 
gretted that they could not change the state 
of things in regard to particular trees, and 
have a crop every year. Mr. Longfellow, of 
Winthrop, well known as a successful orch- 
ardist, informs us that he had succeeded in 
changing this habit in a variety of Juneatings 
which he had in his orchard, and which bore 
alternately. His manner of doing it is this: 

Having other trees which also bore alter- 
nately, but not in the same years with the 
Juneatings, he was convinced that engrafting 
the two other, the habit of one would coun- 
teract that of the other, and a * nullification”? 
of them be produced. Accordingly on a 
bearing year of the Juneatings, he took scions 
from them and engrafted them into stocks, 
which would that year be barren. The re- 
sult in the cases which he has tried justifies 
the conclusion which he had drawn, and he 
has Juneatings every year. 

Whether it is necessary that the scion to 
be engrafted should be taken from its parent 
on the fruitful year or not, we cannot say, or 
whether this system will be attended with a 
similar result in all trees, which bear in this 
way, or have barren and fruitul years, we 
are not able to say. Itis however, a subject 
worth attending to; and we should be happy 


perience in these things.—Maine Farmer, 


Neatmess. 


New-England has many points of advan- 
tage; but in respect to neatness and order 
about her villages and farms, she contrasts 
badly with other countries. Englishmen, 
who visit our villages, for, in their own land, 
they are accustomed to see them adorned by 
the hand of system and taste. 

Let us look to this point then. Neatness 
and order are enjoined not only by economy 
but by comfort. Every slovénly farmer re- 
signs one of the choicest pleasures within 
his reach, that of seeing his house and home 
surrounded by the marks of neatness, indus# 
try and taste. He brings up his family amidst 
confusion, and presents tohis children an ex 
ample of negligence the most unpardonable. 
Can he wonder if they follow his example ? 
They will go further. In their very partiali- 
ties, they will have a vicious preference for 
what just taste, good sense, and sound econo |! 
my condemn. They will regard with less 
respect the decencies of life, and be more 
likely to abandon the paths of virtue and mo‘ 
rality. There is as much meaning in the old 
adage, and the observance of which let me 
urge as a remedy for every degree of the evil 
I advert to—‘ Have a place for every thing, 
and keep every thing in its place.” In the 
language of a venerated man, now gone to a 
better world— 


Let order o’er your time preside, 

And method all your business guide ; 

One thing at once be still begun, 

Contriv’d resoly’d, pursu’d and done ; 

Ne’er, till to-morrow’s light delay, 

What might as well be done to-day ; 

Neat be your barns ; your houses neat ; 

Your doors be clean ; your court yards sweet ; 
Neat be your baris; ?tis long confess’d, 

The neatest farmers are the best, 


Farm Houses. 


We are far behind the English in the 
comfort and appearance of our Farm houses | 
On the other side the water they dre content 
to build a house no larger than can be finish 
ed or occupied, but our practice is too often 
the reverse of this; for our zeal or mone 
fails, and when the frame of the dwelling is 
covered, not a room is finished within, the 
windows are stuffed with old hats or rags, 
andthe house stands a monument of the own- 
er’s taste and judgment. The houses of our 
farmers are of irregular shapes, and though 
their deformities might be somewhat con- 
cealed by trees, the proprietor will give up 
his shade rather than his prospeet. 

An Englishman once told us that this want 
of shade about our houses, was the first 
thing that struck him unfavorably in the coun 
try; and this too in a land everywhere 
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abounding in trees. Regarding them, we 
would repeat the advice ot the Scotch Laird 
to his son, ‘Be aye sticking ina tree, they’|I 
be growing while ye’re sleeping.” 

There is also a flowering plant, the honey- 
suckle, which in some counties in England 
covers almost every cottage. 

As to fruits, our farmers shew a wilful 
neglect of the blessings of Providence; not 
one in ten has pears, grapes, plums or mul- 
berries, which, once planted, are hardy and 
occasion little other trouble. 

The above thoughts occurred to us ina 
ride of 18 miles in the country, which to our 
eyes never wore a better appearance than it 
wears at present. 


Agriculture and its advantages. 


Of the various occupations and professions 
which have engaged the attention of mankind 
there is none that seems to be so pre-emi- 
nently useful, so honorable, in short so com- 
patible with all our interests, as the cultiva- 
tion of the earth. ‘There is none which has 
so many resources within itself, or which can 
furnish from its own means, the supplies for 
all our necessary wants. Food, raiment, 
and luxuries innumerable, are the fruits of 
the farmer’s labor and care: and in their 
train follow health, happiness, and indepen- 
dence. 

And in view of these facts, for facts they 
are, are we not led to wonder that so many 


-of our young men are placed behind the 


counter, to learn the artsand mysteries of the 
scales and yard-stick, to deprive themselves 
of the bloom and freshness of youth, and 
bring early and deep furrows of care and anx- 
iety on their brows, by the difficulties and 
perplexities attending the prosecution of mer- 
cantile pursuits, when so many, and so strong 
inducements are held out for them to engage 
in that profession which was the earliest em- 
ployment of man, and which as the light of 
science is spread abroad, and improvements 
are made in the art, is becoming more inter- 
esting, more profitable, and at the same time 
less laborious. 

With what different feelings do the farmer 
and the merchant leave their pillows in the 
morning! The one buoyant with health and 
spirits, goes forth with the first dawn of day 
to his cheerful labors in the field, while the 
other, aftera restless and perhaps sleepless 
night, walksin a sober mood to his counting 
room, anticipating with fearful forebodings 
the insolvency of his customers, or the ill 
success of a voyage. 

With what honest pride and heartfelt sat- 
isfaction does the farmer look at his luxuri- 


‘ ant fields, his richly laden orchards, and his 
- © growi ' flocks, with the happy assurance 
ae | 
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that with every returning season his sub- 
stance is increasing, that he is above want, 
and far from feeling the fluctuation of mer- 
chandise, or the embarrassments of trade. 

Who, that has seen the hale and vigorous 
ploughman whistling along as he turns up 
the furrow, and has not sighed for the joys 
of pastoral life? Or, who has enjoyed the 
privilege of witnessing the internal arrange- 
ments of a thrifty farmer’s establishment, 
and observed the care and attention evinced 
in all her domestic economy by his industri- 
ous and frugal wife, and has not coveted the 
happiness and independence of the farmer? 
Much as the wealth and prosperity of a na- 
tion may be advanced and promoted by its 
commeree.and manufactures, still we are con- 
strained to look upon agriculture as its source 
and foundation. It is absolutely necessary 
to our existence. For let men pursue what 
other business they may, they are still de- 
pendent on the farmer for what they eat, 
drink and wear. 

And, suppose the farmer, by way of relax~ 
ation, occasionally deviates from his regular 
routine of duties, and engages a little in hor- 
ticnlture, or the cultivation of the choicer 
kinds of fruit, will he not be repaid a thou- 
sand times for the time and labor bestowed 
on afew trees, vines, or shrubs ? 

And further, will not the appearance of his 
house and * front-door yard”? be immensely 
improved ; himself and family enjoy a large 
amount of pleasure, and gratification, not to 
speak of the frequent lessons of neatness 
and order which his children would learn by 
the cultivation of a few varieties of flowers. 
And will not these silent monitors, which so 
beautifully remind us that 

“The hand that made them is divine,” 


also have a moral tendency, and teach us to 
look 


“ Throngh nature up to nature’s God.” 


General Axioms. 


The maxim of Bacon, “ Knowledge is 
power,” is never more true than in regard 
to Agriculture. Hence no farmer who does 
not avail himself of the fruits of others’ ex- 
perience, and who does not improve his 
knowledge by perusing the ablest works on 
agricultural subjects, can expect to be suc- 
cessful. The prejudice of many farmers 
against agricultural knowledge in a printed 
form is absurd. 

Endeavor to raise good grain, which will 
sell in years of great plenty—whereas, infe- 
rior grain can seldom be sold, except in times 
of scarcity. 

Let your cattle, horses, &c., be of the best 
sorts, and more remarkable for real utility 
than for beauty or fashion. 


No. 4. 


. Be not above your profession, but rather 
consider it above all others. 

Admit no guests into your house who 
cannot live upon the productions of his own 
country. 

No farmer ought to undertake to cultivate 
more land than he can stock and manage to 
advantage. It is better to till twenty acres 


well, than 100 in a slovenly manner. Owning 


a large farm is no excuse for imperfect tillage. 


What you cannot improve, do not attempt to 
cultivate, but allow it to grow up to firewood 
and timber. Large pastures may be profit- 
able with no other expense but to keep them 
clear of bushes. But to run over twenty 
acres of tillage or mowing land for what, 
with good cultivation may be obtained from 


five, is the extreme of bad husbandry. 


A large farm, without skill, capital, and 
industry, is a plague to its owner—like self- 
righteousness, the more you have of it, the 


worse off you are. 


From the Genesee Farmer. 


Stone Walls, 


One of the most significant marks of farm- 
ing improvement which greet the eye in most 


parts of our country, is the rapidity with 
which the half rotted basswood worm eaten 
fences are giving way to stone walls, The 
zeal shown in this matter may be regarded 
asa token of good in two days ,—first, by 
substituting durable fences for those that are 
perishable, and thus enhancing the positive 
value of farms ; and secondly, by clearing 
fields from the loose stones that incumbered 
them, and thus rendering them much easier 
to till, and more productive, The general 


custom we perceive is, to lay the stones into 
what is called half wall, or wall two and a 
half or three feet high, then place a long pole 
of some durable timber, such as chestnut or 


black ash, properly supported on the wall, 


then a stake, and a single rail completes the 


fence. Some set posts in such a wall, and 


put on boards above the stones to a sufficient 
This makes a handsome fence, but 


height. 
from some little experience with both kinds, 
we think it less durable without repairs than 
the other, as winds acting on the boards and 
posts, rarely fails in a short time to loosen 
them, by throwing down or displacing the 
stones intended to confirm them. There are 
but comparatively few farms on which good 
flat stones can be found, either loose on the 
surface or by quarrying, sufficient for the pur- 
poses of fencing, consequently small round 
ones are obliged to be worked to a great ex- 
tent, rendering such walls more liable to be 
thrown down by frost for accident than they 
otherwise would be.—Where such flat stones 
can be found, and in the lime stone districts 
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they principally abound, whole walls, tho- 
roughly constructed, will in the end be found 
far the cheapest fences that can be devised, 
Experience has shown that where walls are 
built of such stone as renders them liable to 
injury from frosts, that those constructed 
north and south stand longer than those built 
east and west. The reason of this is plain. 
Ifthe whole wall is equally lifted by the frost 
of the winter, that side which is thawed first 
will settle first, and the balance of the wall 
will thus be destroyed. The earliest thaw- 
ing will of course take place on the south 
side, and walls exposed to this action of sun 
and frost most generally fall, Those walls 
built north and south are exposed to an ac- 
tion more equal in its effects, and usually are 
more durable. To guard against the action 
of frost as muchas possible, walls in all cases 
should have a furrow run by their side, and 
turned against the wall, that the winter may 
as far as practicable, be kept from standing’ 
under it, and thus unequally softening the 
ground. In building walls, admitting the 
possibility of an occasional failure, the farmer 
has one great consolation; the materials do 
not rot—when once on the spot they remain 
where they are wanted, and if they some- 
times tumble down, they can be built up 
again. 


RRR ie A ele BNO I Yo oy 
Culture of Silk. 


Sir: The maufacture of Silk, and the cul- 


tivation of the mulberry in the United States, 
has become a subject of such great interest, 
that the quiet of our village has been roused 
by its influence, and several of us are now 
making arrangements to plant orchards in the 
spring. 

The business is new, and though your ex- 
cellent paper would seem to contain all the 
information required by those engaging in it, 
yet there are some apparent contradictions 
by your correspondents, upon matters which 
we, who rely upon what we read to guide us 
in the enterprise, are desirous to have recon- 
ciled. Hoping therefore that you will re- 
ceive this as a sufficient apology for intruding 
upon your time and attention, and allow me 
to propose the following queries. 

Some of your writers say the young trees 
should not be stripped sooner than five years 
from the time they were transplainted. Others, 
that worms in sufficient numbers may be fed 
from them the second year, that is, the next 
year after transplanting, as I understand it, 
to defray expenses, ahd that the third year’s 
crop will furnish silk enough to give a nett 
profit of one hundred dollars per acre. 

Ist. Which statement is the practical and 


true one! 


2d. How old from the seed, should the 
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plants be, before they may most profitably be 
transplanted ? 

3d. From an orchard planted in hedge 
form, the plants 2 1-2 feet distant, and the 
rows 12 feet apart, how many worms may be 
fed the second year supposing the statement 
to be correct, which advises this early leaf- 
ing ? 

‘th. If I am not, mistaken, Mr. D’ Homer- 
gue, in his book notes American cocoons, 
without their chrysales, at 8 grains, which 
would require 960 to the pound, whilst a 
writer in your paper gives from 260 to 300! 

5th. You state three dollars per bushel, as 
the price of cocoons—how are they measured! 
three bushels may, without difficulty, be put 
in and on one, 

6th. Can cocoons by any care, be packed 
for market without indenting vast numbers 
of them, which is said to destroy their value? 

7th. Before measuring and packing, are 
they stripped of the floss, or are they sold 
with that attached ? 

8th. What amount of silk can an ordinary 
reeler wind from the cocoons in a day ? 

If it will not tax your goodness too far, to 
answer in the next number of the Culturist, 
the above queries, you will, by so doing, 
greatly oblige 

Your humble servant, 
WiutiraM Imuay. 
Allentown, N. J. Feb. 20, 1836. 


P. S. From the inducements held forth in 


_ your paper, I have purchased 7000 trees, to 


be: planted in the way stated in the 3d. query. 
Three other gentlemen in our yillage, are 
preparing to set out an equal number. 


Answers By THE Eprror.—Ist. It is the 
opinion of the most experienced Culturists, 
that trees two years old, may be stripped of 
their foliage without injury, provided the 
leaves on the extremities of the branches are 
suffered to remain. Jt is, however, recom- 
mended by some, to let the trees remain one 
year after the first picking, in order that they 
may recover from the loss of their foliage. 
Trees of two and three years old, yield but 
little foliage, and consequently, not much 
profit must be expected from them. It is, 
however, supposed that potatoes, beans, or 
other low vegetables may be raised among 
them, in sufficient quantities to defray the 
expense of their cultivation and give a small 
profit. . 

We have had no experience in feeding 
from trees of this description; but a gentle- 
man of this country informs us, that he fed, 
the last seasons, 50,000 worms, on the foliage 
of 50,000 white mulberry trees, on their third 
years growth, and made at least ten pounds 
of silk, The method he pursued, was by 
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pruning the trees, in such manner as would 
best promote their growth and form, and 
feeding the worms on the boughs cut off. 
These, with such other foliage as he could 
gather from the remaining branches, furnish- 
ed him with food sufficient for his family of 
50,000 worms. By this experiment it will 
be seen, that a tree on its third years growth, 
sustained a worm, and enabled it to make its 
cocoon. ‘The Chinese mulberry at two and 
three years old, will yield an abundance of 
foliage, and much more than one hundred 
dollars nett profit may be made from an acre 
thickly set, and highly cultivated. 


2d. Trees should always remain in the seed 
beds, or nurseries, until they are twoor three 
years old, if they are to be transported any 
considerable distance for transplantation. 
The last spring we transplanted 10,000 seed- 
lings, about half of which died. They were, 
however, transported about twenty miles, 
and were some time out of the ground. 
When trees are to be merely transplanted 
from the nursery to the plantation, it is con- 
sidered by many, advisable to rernove them 
at one year old, ‘They will put out more 
branches, require more pruning, and conse- 
quently, furnish more food for the worm, at 
two and three years old. 


3d. It is impossible to answer this inquiry 
with sufficient precision for any practical 
purpose.—Much depends on soil, cultivation, 
pruning, &c. 

4th. ‘The weight of cocoons, and the num- 
ber in a pound, varies according to their 
quality, the time when they are weighed, 
&c. We should think they would average 
from 250 to 300, to the pound, immediately 
after the worm is destroyed, and before they 
are thoroughly cured. As they become dry; 
they lose their weight, and when perfectly 
so, a pound, of some qualities, may require 
the number stated by M. D’Homergue. 

Sth. Cocoons are measured by putting 
them gently into the measure and rounding 
it. There is a difficulty in ascertaining their 
actual measure or weight, as they vary ma- 
terially, according to the manner of measur- 
ing, or the time of weighing.—The most 
equitable method of coming at their value, is 
to weigh the silk after it is reeled, and for 
this purpose, among others, should the grower 
acquire the art of reeling. Until this is done, 
the better way is to carry the cocoons to the 
filature and have them reeled by a skilful 
reeler. The silk can then be weighed, and 
the expenses of reeling deducted.—The 
number in a bushel varies according to their 
size, ranging from 2,500 to 3,000. 

6th. There is no difficulty or danger in 
packing, and-transporting cocoons, provided 
the directions for preserving and transporting 
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them, given in former numbers, are duly re- 
arded. 
7th. The floss ought not to be taken from 
the cocoons if they are to be sent to market. 
It prevents their becoming indented which 
materially injures them. Some manufac- 
turers prefer flossed cocoons on account of 
the measure, but what they lose in measure, 
is more than made up to them in their 
quality. 
8th. The quantity of silk which can be 
reeled in a day, depends upon the quality of 
the cocoons, the reel used, and the expe- 
rience and dexterity of the reeler. Some 
reelers will reel a pound, but the average, 
among ordinary reelers, would not much ex- 
ceed half that quantity. —Si/k Culturist. 


Wilk. 


An English writer, in a treatise on milk, 
states in his recommendation of it as an arti- 
cle of diet, that the town of Rendall, in Eng- 
land, where more milk is used, in proportion 
to the number of inhabitants, than in any 
other town in the kingdom, furnishes more 
instances of longevity, and fewer deaths 
among children, than any other town. 


Female Industry. 


The following facts are not only creditable 
to the female industry of the country, but 
conclusively prove that female labor, when 
judiciously applied, receives its full reward. 
Last summer a venerable matron of Franklin 
county, Pa, seventy-six years of age, with 
the aid of a girl, in five weeks made and sold 
silk to the amount of sixty dollars, besides 
attending to the ordinary duties of her house- 
hold. Two young ladies in the same county, 
in about six weeks, made silk, sufficient for 
4000 skeins of sewing silk, which at five 
cents a skein, amounted to two hundred dol- 
lars, There are growing inthe town of He- 
bron, in Connecticut, eight White mulberry 
trees from ten to twelve years old, from 
which silk was made the last summer by two 
young ladies of Mansfield. They spent five 
or six weeks in Hebron, and after paying all 
expenses of board, &c. carried home sixty 
dollars, Another young lady in Mansfield 
made silk last summer at the halves. She 
made and reeled in nine weeks twenty pounds, 
worth at least four dollars and fifty cents, 
a pound. By this it will be seen that her 
share amounted to forty-five dollars, and that 
she received five dollars a week for her labor. 


Rearing of Hogs. 


There is, perhaps, no part of the business 
of the farmer so badly attended to in this 
country as that of raising swine. It is quite 
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a common thing for those, who are even 
largely engaged in agriculture, not to raise 
as many hogs as serve the purposes of their 
home consumption. The reasons which lead 
to these discreditable results may be traced 
in part to the following causes, viz:—1, Neg- 
lecting in the nurturing and feeding the ani- 
mals—and 2, indifference to the selection of 
a good breed. That every farmer should not 
only be able to raise hogs enough for his own 
bacon, but that he should have some to sell, 
are facts so susceptible of proof that they do 
not require arguments to illustrate their tan- 
gibility, nor will any be so venturous as to ha- 
zard their denial. 

By the term ‘ good breed,’ we do not mean 
to say that size should preponderate in the 
choice ; on the contrary, that should form but 
a secondary consideration, for there are other 
pre-requisites which enter into the composi- 
tion of ‘a good breed of hogs, that are of infi- 


nitely more moment. Size, to be sure, where. 
a farmer or planter has a large number of 


hands, is an object, but then to render that 
olject disirable, it must be attainable at a 
small cost. Early maturity and a disposition 
to fatten are, therefore, traits of character in 
“a good breed’ of hogs, which should never 
be overlooked. But it will appear obvious 
to any intelligent mind, that however much 
a hog may be predisposed to early maturity, 
or to take on fat, that that quality can alone 
be rendered available where the animal is 
well treated ; for even a race of giants would 
be reduced to the size of dwarfs if badly and 
scantily fed, as it is contrary to the principles 
of animal economy, that magnitude and vol- 
ume can be given to the carcass of either man 
or beast, who does not daily receive a gene- 
rous allowance of nutritive food. Half feed 
a boy from infancy to manhood, and what is 
the consequence? A meager, ill-looking, un- 
dersized being is presented to our view, at 
the period of his majority—and we would 
ask, can we expect a better fate to await the 
hog which shares a similar treatment? If 
we do, we most assuredly have mistaken the 


principles which obtain the developement of . 


the animal functions, and we willas assuredly 
reap a rich harvest of chagrin and disappoint- 
ment ; nature, presented in the requirementg 
of humanity, or those of the more humble 
and pretensionless petition of the family of 
swine—whethr the animal body belongs to 


the one or the other—must have its necegsi- | 


ties supplied—its wants and the cravings of 
its appetite must be gratified.—As well may 
we expect a luxuriant crop from a sterile 
field, without proper manufacturing, as to ex- 
pect that hogs, however good the breed, will 
prove profitable, if not well and judiciously 
kept and fed. He, therefore, who would 


|have a plentiful supply of hog-meat for his 
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household, or for sale, must begin right—he 
must be liberal, just and enlightened ; for the 
economy in the raising of them, as well as 
in that of any other stock, consists in con- 
sulting nature. ‘To enable them to grow, a 
proper quantity of nutritive food must be pro- 
vided. If the grower of hogs expects to have 
his meat-house filled without it, he will be 
egregiously mistaken. Hogs may be kept in 
a good thriving condition upon a well set 
clover field through spring and summer, and 
so may they also, during fruitful mast years, 
in the woods; but in either case the proprietor 
will find -his interest promoted by providing 
full portions of roots, as potatoes, ruta baga, 
mangle wurtzel, and also pumpkins. The 
raising of these will require labor and ex- 
pense, but the difference in the weight and 
value of his animals, will more than repay 
him for both, If his hogs are destined to run 
in a clover field, it should be in one where 
there is a copious supply of water, and the 
animals should be ringed to prevent their 
rooting. We hold it, however, best that they 
should be penned and only occasionally per- 
mitted to range in the field, and that the roots 
which they may receive should be cooked 
either by steaming or boiling. 

It has been affirmed that hogs do not thrive 
well if confined in a pen and soiled with clo- 
ver; for aurselves we are not a believer in 
this faith, unless where from neglect, an 
abuse of this kind of feeding takes place.— 
When the hog roams at large, he hasa chance 
of being his own physician—in the fields or 
woods in which he may graze, he finds nu- 
merous herds and other substances which 
serve as medicamebants to correct the ener- 
vating effects of his exclusive vegetable diet; 
and it is, therefore, but reasonable, when he 
is cut off from these, that he should be fur- 
nished with substitutes to keep down the 
baneful effects of the crudities of those sub- 
stances which he receives into the stomach. 

_ vegetable bodies which are edible, are 


charged with more or less of acidities, the 


lich, if permitted to remain uncorrected, 
vill prey upon and vitiate the digestive or- 
gans. At this point then, nature must be 
assisted, and it may easily be done. Rotten 
wood, charcoal, or chalk, if placed in a con- 
venient part of the pen will be readily par- 
taken of by its tenants, and will preserve 
them in health. In addition to these it will 
be found serviceable to mix moderate portions 
of flour of sulphur and copperas occasionally 
with their messes. 

If the hogs be confined in a pen altogether, 
they cannot be kept with too much regard to 
their comfort and cleanliness, for although 
when permitted to range, they luxuriate in 
mud and filth, under the former circumstan- 
ces, their bedding should be frequently chang- 
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ed, and their bodies in warm weather receive 
the benefit of periodical ablutions. With 
these precautions, and proper feed, to be given 
at regular intervals, there is no question but 
they will not only thrive well, but prove a 
profitable stock to any farmer who may try 
the experiment of thus raising them.—F'arm- 
er and Gardener. 


Farmers’ Work. 


Culture of 'Turneps.—If a top dressing of 
quick lime, soot or ashes, be applied to tur- 
neps, soon after they make their appearance 
above ground, their growth will be forward- 
ed, and it is said they will be secured against 
the fly. Some advise and it may be well, if 
the time and labor can be spared, to leach 
soot, and sprinkle the plants with liquor. 
M’Mahon, in giving directions for the culture 
of turneps, says: “The plants should be left 
from seven to twelve inches apart; this must 
be regulated according to the strength of the 
land, the time of sowing, and the kind of tur- 
neps cultivated; strong ground and early 
sowing always producing the largest roots. 

The width of the hoe should be in propor- 
tion to the medium distance to be left be- 
tween the plants, and the distance should be 
according to their expected size. 

The proper time for the first hoeing is 
when the plants, as they lie spread on the 
ground, are nearly of the size of the palm of 
the hand; but if weeds are numerous and 
grow rapidly, they should be checked before 
the plants have attained that size, lest being 
drawn up thin and slender they should ac- 
quire a sickly habit, 

Soiling laboring oxen and horses.—Instead 
of turning oxen and horses, which you have 
occasion to use frequently, into a large pas- 
ture, in which it is difficult to find or to take 
them, you may do better to soil them. By 
soiling, we mean to keep them in stables, 
stalls, yards, &c., and mowing and carrying 
to them grass and other green or dry food. 
You should in such cases, take care that they 
have always water at hand, and plenty of 
litter to absorb the liquid manure, unless you 
have reservoirs, &c., to prevent its waste.— 
Arthur Young declared, that ‘* Lucerne is the 
best plant for soiling, and an acre of it will 
go farther than any thing else.”? But clover 
or any other grass, green or dry, oats or In- 
dian corn, cut up near the roots, cabbages, 
&c. &c., may often be economically disposed 
of in feeding cattle and horses, whose ser- 
vices are needed for the prosecution of the 
daily and hourly labor of the husbandman. 

Fallen Fruit.—Be very careful to gather 
all punctured or decayed fruits, whether on 
your trees or on the ground, and give them 
to your swine. If you do not, the worms 
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which such fruits contain, and which have 
been the cause of their premature decay, 
will make their escape into the ground, and 
give them to your swine. If you do not, the 
worms which such fruits contain, and which 
have been the cause of their premature de- 
cay, will make their escape into the ground, 
and you will find the evils, which wait on 
their visitations, will increase on you ano- 
ther season. 

Grafted Trees—Look over your fruit 
trees, which were grafted last spring, or bud- 
ded this summer, and suffer no shoots from 
the stocks to remain, lest they rob your 
grafts of their nourishment. 

Worms in the Head of Sheep.—There ex- 
ists in some parts, if not in all parts of the 
country, a species of fly, which naturalists 
denominated Oestrus ovis, or sheep bot, of the 
Same genus though of a different variety 
with the fly which deposites eggs on the 
hair or horses and causes bots in those ani- 
mals. This fly attacks sheep from about the 
middle of August, to the middle of Septem- 
ber, deposites eggs in the nostrils of the ani- 
mals, and causes those worms in the head, 
which so frequently destroys them. The 
Mechanics’ Gazette recommends as a pre- 
vantative, ‘‘covering the nostrils of the 
sheep with a gauzy substance, through which 
the animals can breathe, and keeping it in its 
place by some adhesive substance. We 
doubt, however, the practicability of keeping 
a gauzy substance inits place by any adhe- 
Sive matter. 

Another precaution, which sheep owners 
assure us has been found effectual, is to keep 
the noses of sheep constantly smirched with 
tar from about the middle of August to the 
latter part of September. If the sheep swal- 
lows some of the tar, so much the better, as 
it prevents or cures the rot and confirms their 
health. In order the better to effect the 
smearing of the sheeps noses, the following 
process has been recommended : 

Mixa little fine salt with tar, just enough 
to make the tar agreeable to the animal, and 
place the mixture under cover, where the 
sheep can have access to it, and they will 
keep their noses sufficiently smeared to pre- 
vent the insect from attacking them.—J. Z, 
Farmer. 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Root Culture. 


No crop is so important to the farmer as 
roots, and yet they are seldom appreciated, 
either as a means of enriching the soil or of 
supporting stock. The produce of an acre of 
roots with the hay that may be cut off the 
ground previous to sowing the crop, will feed 
six or seven cows during the winter season, 
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which, with a reasonable allowance of litter, 
will make thirty cart loads of manure. To 
try this experiment, we sowed an acre of 
ruta baga turneps, last season in the follow- 
ing manner. 'The ground had been laid in 
clover the previous season, which we mowed 
the 20th of June, and yielded two tons of the 
first quality hay. We then ploughed it down 
immediately and spread upon it sixty bushels 
of lime. In a few days we harrowed it and 
spread over it 30 loads of compost, which had 
been collected through the winter, and turn- 
ed twice; the consistency and cost of which 
were as follows: 


2 loads of bone dust, say 50 bush- 


els at 30 ets. F 00 
2 do. ground oyster shells, 50 bush- 
els at 10 cts. F . 5 00 
2 do. leached ashes, 50 bush. 8 cts. 4 00 
2 do. glue makers’ offal, 4 00 
4 do. well rooted stable manure, at 
$1 50, F ‘ : 6 00 
18 do. shovellings from under fences 
and old houses, 75 cts. 13 00 
60 do. lime at 18 cts. 10 80 


90 bushels. 


Total for manure $58 380 


To ploughing the ground, 1 50 
do. harrowing several times, 1 50 
do. sowing the seed, : 79 
do. half bushel seed, ; 1 50 


do. 20 days work clearing, thinning 

and hoeing three times through 

the summer, 624 cts, : 12 50 
do. 6 days gathering, drawing and 


covering, . é : 4 50 
do. interest on the value of an acre 

of land, . 3 00 
Cost of the crop, $83 55 


There were over 850 bushels of turneps at 
56 Ibs. to the bushel, and 4 tons of tops.— 
Several cartloads of the turneps were sold in 
the market at 16 cts. per bushel, but the 
principal part of these was consumed upon 
the farm in feeding milch cows. The hay © 
was sold for $20 per ton, which, after allow- 
ing $6 for expenses of mowing, making and 
taking to market, leaves for 2 ton, $34 00 

By 850 bushels of turneps, at 16 c. 136 00 


do. 4 tons tops at $2 per ton, 8 00 
Total value for the produce, $178 00 
From which deduct the expense, 83 55 
Leaves the nett proceeds, $94. 45 


The ground last spring was in a fine con- 
dition, one half of which we put in with the 
Mangal Wurtzel beet, the other part with 
the parsnep. ‘I'he crop was put in with very 
little mannre—the beets look in a very flour- 
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has opened to our view a new world of ex- 
istence, and by improvements subsequently 
made on its construction, a solution has been 
found to many results, which have hitherto 
been classed among the impenetrable secrets 
of nature. Of these the polypi, brought to 
light by T'rembly, in 1741, are the most re- 
markable. Although their reality was for 
some time disputed, all doubt on the subject 
has long ago vanished, and we have now an 
acknowledged race of little creatures, which 
can scarcely be ranked either among animals 
or vegetables, yet evidently partaking of the 
nature of both. Buffon and Needham were 
among the foremost of those}who maintained 
that these little objects were only organized 
particles, from which animals are formed, 
and were not possessed of vitaiity. But since 
the invention of the compound microscope, 
facts have transpired which warrant the 
opinion, that even the polypi is produced by 
an agency, whose energetic ramifications ex- 
tend still further into the animal and vegeta- 
ble world. 

Mr. Bywater, of Liverpool, who has for 
some time been engaged in extensive physi- 
| ological inquiries, mentions the following ex- 
periment :—* If the weather be warm, let a 
wine glass, half filled with pure water, be 
mixed with about a tea-spoonful of flour, and 
then we shall find, by inspecting a small por- 
tion on a slip of glass, that the mixture is 
filled with linear bodies, which may be so 
far excited as to manifest a quick writhing 
action when touched or stirred with an exter- 
nal bedy; but in a short time, if the weather 
continue warm, these linear bodies will have 
acquired such a degree of vital energy as to 
show that the mixture is full of them, writh- 
ing about in every direction, without being 
excited to action by external agents.—It}was 
by viewing an infusion of the pollen of flow- 
ers (continues Mr. Bywater) with one of Wil- 
son’s highest magnifiers, that I first observed 
these Jinear bodies, although I aftewards 
found, that by using the compound micro- 
|scope, a more perfect view of their nature 

and character might be obtained. That these 
linear objects are real bodies, is evident from 
their becoming magnified like other bodies, 
in proportion to the magnifying power used.” 

In Adam’s treatise on the microscope, an 
experiment is noticed by a Mr. Ellis, which 
fully corroborates that of Mr. Bywater. A 
potatoe was boiled till it was reduced toa 
mealy consistency. A part of it was then 
put into a cylindrical glass vessel], with an 
equal proportion of the boiling liquor. It was 
immediately covered close with a glass cover. 
Twenty-four hours afterwards, Mr. Ellis ex- 
amined asmall drop of this liquid by Wil- 
son’s microscope, when he plainly distin- 
guished a number of objects, of a linear shape, 


ishing condition, but the parsneps are poor, 
they did not come up in time to make a crop. 
We have this season about 4 acres of the 
ruta baga, but planted in a different manner ; 
the particulars ef which I will reserve for 
future. A Communication. 


Wilmington, Del.,8 mo. 20, 1836. 


Horticulture and Botany. 


See various trees their various fruits produce, 

Some tor delightful taste, and some for use: 

See, sprouting plants enrich the plain and wood, 

For physic some, and some design'd for food; 

See, fragrant flowers, with different colors dy’d, 

On smiling meads unfold their gaudy pride. 
Blackmore. 


Vegetable Vitality. 
No, I. 


The vitality of vegetable, as well'as animal 
substances, has been admitted in every age 
and country. But as to its source or nature. 
a great variety of notions have been enter- 
tained at different periods, Some writers 
have supposed that fire, and this principle, 
are derived from the some source, and are ot 
a similar nature. Others have supposed it to 
be derived from the sun. The principle of 
vitality has also been supposed to be a humid 
vapor, and that humidity was the active prin- 
ciple of all things. Other authors have ima- 
gined this vital energy to be the same as the 
soul, and derived from the air. Several mod- 
ern physiologists have considered the nervous 
fluid as the source whence it is derived; and 
some have identified it with the electric and 
galvanic fluids; while others have concluded 
that it is nothing more than the mere organi- 
zation or modification of matter. 

- When the seed of a plant is placed in a fa- 
vorable soil, and supplied with a proper quan- 
tity of heat, light and water, it will gradually 
unfold itself, until it becomes similar to the 
parent plant. But this increase und unfolding 
of its vegetable. character, are results com- 
pletely independent of any direct parental 
succor; nor can we comprehend the nature 
of these changes by referring them to the 
general properties of unorganized matter. 
We must, therefore, seek for a solution among 
other prin és than those which belong to 
matterin general. We can form a tolerable 
idea from the well known principles of ag- 
gregation, how many changes take place in 
unorganized bodies; but by what law a car- 
nation seed, when placed in the earth, pro- 
duces a gi of beautiful flowers, or how a 

i nfolds itself, and becoms a 
e questions which have never 
been answered in a satisfactory manner. 

Happily the invention of the microscope 


oe 
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moving to and fro with great clerity. This 
experiment he repeatedly tried, and always 
found it to succeed. 

But it is not by infusion merely that the 
existence of this vital energy is ascertained. 
If we examine small portions of leaves, and 
the delicate parts of plants, we shall find 
linear bodies, exactly in appearance to those 
already mentioned, imbedded in every part 
of a leaf and flower. If a little juice be 
pressed out of a herbaceous plant, and exam- 
ined by the compound microscope, it will be 
found full of these linear bodies, writhing 
about in a very active manner. 

It has long been a perplexing question in 
vegetable physiology, how the evident se- 
cretive processes of vegetables are carried on? 
Sir James Smith says, that “the agency of 
the vital principle alone, can account fir 
these wonders, though it cannot to our un- 
derstandings explain them.” Now it ap- 
pears to me that the vital principle here al- 


luded to, and considered so inexplicable by| 


this great botanist, is the same energetic 
force, the same linear bodies discovered by 
the experiments of Bywater and Ellis. May 
we not refer the different secretive processes 
which are carried on in vegetables, to this 
Kind of vital energy, when we find the very 
parts in which ‘these secretions take place, 
completely filled with the secreting agents? 
several collateral arguments might be ad- 
duced in favor of this system; for instance, 
the coralines are many of them such beau- 
tiful vegetable imitations, that they were at 
one period classed by naturalistsamong plants; 
but it has since been clearly demonstrated 
that they are the secretive productions of a 
race of little animalcules, which are imbed- 
ded in their apparent leaves and branches. 

Nor is it by a few analogies that this rea- 
soning is supported; the whole vegetable 
phenomena evidently points to a similar prin- 
ciple. Even the soil in which the plant grows 
partakes, in a certain degree, of this pecu- 
liarity. To test this, let a little soil be mixed 
with a drop of water ona slip of glass, and 
then quickly examined by the microscope, 
and it will be found filled with active linear 
bodies, similar to those obtained from veve- 
table infusion. 


Worth remembering.—We have been in- 
formed, by a gentleman who has had prac- 
tical proof of its success, of a new mode of 
keeping fruits fresh for the table, as grapes, 
plumbs, &c. a long time after they have been 
gathered. It is simply to alternate them in 
layers with cotton batting, in clean stone 
jars, and to place them in a chamber secure 
from frost. The discovery was accidental. 


A servant maid in the family of William] 
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Morey, of Union Village, Washington coun- 
ty, about to visit her friends, secured a quan- 
tity of plumbs in this way, to preserve them 
till her return. They were found to have 
kept in excellent condition, long after this 
fruit had disappeared in the garden. From 
the hint thus afforded, Mr. Morey, Mr. 
Holmes, and one or two neighbors, laid 
down grapes in this manner last fall, and they 
enjoyed the luxury of fresh, fine flavored 
fruit through the winter, until the early part 
of March. Cultivator. 


Rainy Days. 

How much time is thrown away by some 
farmers when the weather will not permit 
them to work out door. And how well this 
time might be improved! There are many 
days and hours of wet weather in the year, 
in which it is impossible to do any work on 
the farm and when these are lost, as they are 
to many farmers of my acquaintance, they 
amount to a considerable sum, ‘“ Time is 
money” as my grandmother used to say; and 
further. ‘take care of the pence and the 
pounds will take care of themselves,” 

Now if this is good advice in money mat- 
ters, it will surely apply to economy in time, 
to those hours and half days when the rain 
drives under cover. 

Well how are the hours to be best improv- 
ed! I will tell you, my brother farmers. Get 
yourselves a set of Carpenters’ Tools, and 
make a work bench and if you can piane a 
board and drive a nail, you will find enough 
to occupy all your spare time. | 

The tools will cost but five or six dollars— 
such as are most necessary, and then you 
will beable to keep your farming implements 
in good repair. If your barn or stable door 
break down, mend it immediately the first 
rainy day. If a board is loose put a nail in 
it or replaceit, If you want any plain, useful 
kitchen furniture, such as pine tables; &c., 
take those occasions. But it is unnecessary 
to multiply the things that might be repaired 
insuch times. Every farmer that looks around 
him (if he is not in the habit of so doing) will 
find the woodwork on his place lamentably 
out of repair. 


In time of yore, a good housewife having 
received a pound of coffee, boiled it and 
served it up with parsely and butter. She 
declared they were the worst peas she had 
ever seen, as she had boiled them four hours, 
and yet they remained quite hard! 

When tea first came to this country, a wo- 
man in New Hampshire boiled a pound of it 
with pork and parsneps for dinner; but she 
was not herself very fond of it. ! 
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Apples. 

The past winter has been a very remarka- 
ble season for the preservation of apples.— 
They have been abundant about here till 
within a few days. We ate acouple on the 
13th, and presume there are barrels of sound 
ones nowinthecounty. ‘There were several 
cases of farmers making cider in March from 
sound apples which had laid under the snow 
all winter. Mr. I. Hitchcock, of South 
Wilbraham, informed us last week, that on 
the second day of May he gathered sound, fair 
apples from the ground, under all winter.— 
The experience of the past season affords 
some hints in the art of preserving apples.— 
It is supposed that the early and steady cold 
prevented the apples from ripening, and thus 
retarded their decay. Many were doubtless 
preserved from freezing by being under a 
heavy covering of snow.—Spring/jield, Mass., 
Republican, 


Sheep in Pennsylvania.—According to the 
«census of 1810, the whole number of sheep 
in Pennsylvania, amounted to 61,828. Of 
this number 47,294 belonged to Washington 
county. At the present time, the stock in 
Washington county exceeds 700,000, nearly 
all the most approved breed, producing on 
an average 2 3-4 lbs. wool each, or a total 
of 1,925,000 lbs. 


Cholera among Horses.—The people of 
Newark, N. J. are losing their horses by a 
disease, which appears to be as fatal as the 
cholera among men. Mr. Dickerson, who 
keeps an extensive livery stable at that place, 
lost eight elegant and very valuable steeds, 
all of which died with from eight to twenty 
hours’ sickness. 


Happiness. 


It would form, perhaps, one of the most 
amusing, if not the most instructive chapters 
in poetic history, to compare the various 
opinions expressed by the inspired respecting 
happiness.—He who dwells in a lonely 
valley believes happiness resides in the 
‘crowded city, among company and books; 
while he who sings amid the rattle of other 
men’s chariot wheels, and the smoke of ten 
thousand chimneys fixes the abode of hap- 
piness by the side of some purling brook— 
beside the green hill, where the wind is ever 
fragrant, and the voice of nature alone is 
heard. The high-born bard, sick of the 
hollow courtesies of polished society, sighs 
for pastoral solitudes, where flowers never 
fade, and flocks never stray, and beauty is 
never out of blossom. ‘The shepherd bard, 
on the other hand, who has to wander over 
moors and mountains, half choaked in win- 
ter with drifting snow, and half scorched 
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in summer with burning suns—who has to 
smear and clip his flocks, as well as keep 
them from the fox, and save them too from 
smothering in a snow wreath, envies the 
opulent and longs to be a lord. ‘There was 
some sense in the remark of a Scotchman, 
who, in reading the saying of Solomon, 
*¢ Snow is beautiful in its season,”’ exclaimed, 
‘ Aye, nae doubt it was beautiful to you, it~ 
ting with the rich wines and the lassies 0 
Jerusalem aside you: but had ye been a 
poor stane-mason ye would hae said no such 
thing.’’—Cunningham’s Edition of Burns. 


To make a Farmer. 


The celebrated Marshall said that ‘‘at- 
tendance and attention will make any man a 
farmer.” He was brought up to commerce, 
and did not give any attention to farming 
until a mature period of life. He then took 
a worn out farm of 300 acres near London. 
In three months he dismissed his bailiff, and 
performed, by the aid of study and practice, 
the duties of his office himself. He kept 
minutes of his operations, and published 
those from 1744 to 1777. He was ac- 
knowledged to be superior to most of his 
contemporary farmers. Arthur Young, too, 
was brought up to commerce. Middleton, 
in his View of the Agriculture of Middle- 
sex, says one of the best farmers in that 
county wasaretired tailor. ‘The reason why 
those who have been brought up to other 
professions often make excellent farmers is 
that they have a real taste for agriculture, 
and enter it with a zeal to which those who 
have been brought up to it from infancy are 
Strangers. Bakewell’s advice to young 
farmers was “ to see what others are doing,” 
or in other words, to read what others are 
doing.—-V. Y. Farmer and Magazine. 


Hforticultural Anomaly.—The Shaddock 
fruit always contains thirty-two seeds. The 
seeds have been experimentally planted a 
a number of times, and it is invariably found 
that there are never more than two out of the 
thirty-two that produce like fruit. The 
others produce, some sweet oranges, some 
bitter, and some the forbidden fruit, which 
are all, with the shaddock, varieties of the 
orange species. ‘The leaves are similar in 
appearance, and until the trees are actually 
in bearing it is impossible to know what the 
fruit is likely to prove. 


A good ome. 


The following toast was drank at the 
Trenton celebration :—‘‘ The plough, its one 
share in the bank of earth, is worth ten in 
the bank of paper.” 
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Rotation of Crops. 


In our last we stated certain facts and prin- 
ciples, to serve as guides in this important 
branch of agriculture. From the principles 
there laid down and established by Cuaprat, 
and others, we may draw the following con- 
clusions: 

Ist. That however well prepared a soil 
may be, it cannot nourish a long succession 
of crops without becoming exhausted. 

2d. Each harvest impoyerishes the soil 
to a certain extent, depending upon the de- 
grees of nourishment which it restores to the 
earth, 

3d. The cultivation of spindle roots ought 
to succeed that of running and superficial 
roots. 

Ath. It is necessary to avoid returning too 
soon to the cultivation of the same, or analo- 
gous kinds of vegetables, in the same soil.* 


* In addition to the reasons | have given why plants 
of the same or analogous kinds should not be cultivated 
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Oth. It is very unwise to allow two kinds 


\of plants, which admit of the too ready 


growth of weeds among them, to be raised 
in succession. 

6th. Those plants that derive their princi- 
pal support from the soil should not be sown, 
excepting when the soil is sufficiently provi+ 
ded with manure. 

7th. When the soil exhibits symptoms of 
exhaustion from successive harvests, the cul- 
tivation of those plants that restore most to 
the soil, must be resorted to. 

These principles are confirmed by experi- 
ence; they form the basis of a system of ag 
riculture, rich in its products, but more rich 
in its economy, by the diminution of the 
usual quantity of labor and manure. All culti- 
vators ought to be governed by them, but their 
application must be modified by the nature 
of soils and climates; and the particular wants 
of each locality, 

To prescribe a series of successive and va- 
rious harvests, without paying any regard to 
the difference of soils, would be to commit a 
great error, and to condemn the system of 
cropping in the eyes of those agriculturalists, 
who are too little enlightened to think of in- 
troducing into their grounds the requisite 
changes. 

Clover and sainfoin are placed amongst 
the vegetables that ought to enter into the 
system of cropping, but these plants require 
a deep and not too compact a soil, in order 
that their roots may fix themselves firmly. 

Flax, hemp, and corn require a good soil, 
and can be admitted as a crop only upon 
those lands that are fertile, and well pre- 

ared. 

. Light and dry soils cannot bear the same 
kind of crop as those that are compact and 
moist. ; 
Each kind of soil, then, requires a particu- 
lar system of crops, and each farmer ought 
to establish his own upon a perfect know]- 


in succession upon'the same soil, there is another which 
twill here assign. M. Oliver, Member of the French 
Institute, has described with much care all the insects 
which devour the neck of the roots of grain; these mul- 
uply infinitely if the same or analogous kinds of plants 
be presented to the soil for several] successive years; but 
perish for want of food whenever plants not suited to 
be food for their larve, are made to succeed the grains. 
These insects belong to the family of Tipule, or that of 
flies.—(Sixteenth Vol. of the Memoirs of the Royal 
and Central Agricultural Society of Paris.) 
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edge of the character and properties of the 
land he cultivates. 

As in each locality the soil presents shades 
of difference, more or less marked, according 


to the exposure, composition, depth of the 


soil, &c., the proprietor ought so to vary his 


' crops, as to give to each portion of the land 


the plants for which it is best adapted; and 
thus establish a particular rotation of crops 
upon the seyeral divisions of his estate. 

The wants of the neighborhood, the facili- 
ty with which the products may be disposed 
of, and the comparative value of the various 
kinds of crops, should all be taken into the 
calculation of the farmer, in forming his plan 
of proceedings. 

- "There is another point in regard to crops 
that ought to be well weighed by the farmer; 
though his lands may be suited to cultivation 
of a particular kind, his interests may not al- 
low him to enter upon it. The more abun- 
dant any article is, the lower will be its 
price; he ought then to prefer those crops of 
which the sale is most secure. [fa product 
cannot be consumed upon the spot, it is ne- 
cessary to calculate the expense of transport- 
ing it to a place of of sale in countries where 
it is needed. 

An intelligent farmer, whose lands lie at a 
distance from a market, will endeavor to 
avoid the expenses incident to the transpor- 
tation of his products; and in order to do this 
he will give the preference to those harvests 
of fodder or of roots which may be consumed 
upon the place by his dependents and his 
animals, . 

There is another circumstance which must 
be attended to in sowing those lands which 
are light, or which lie upon a slope; for 
these it is necessary to employ such yegeta- 
bles as cover the soil with their numerous 
leaves, and unite it in every direction by their 
roots, thus preserving it from being washed 
away by rains, and at the same time protect- 
ing it from being too much dried by the burn- 
ing rays of the sun. 

In order to support by example the truth 
of the principles which I have here laid 
down, I will make a statement of the series of 
‘crops that are found most advantageous in 
those countries where agriculture is the most 
flourishing. I shall commence with the prov- 
inces of ancient Flanders, because there the 
art of cultivating the soil to the greatest ad- 
vantage had its birth. 

In the departments of Lille and Douai, 
where the soil is of the best kind, and the art 
of preparing and employing manures is car- 
“ried to the greatest perfection, the following 
series of crops are’ adopted. 


First Series. Flax or cabbage. 
Wheat. 


“ 
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Beans. 

Oats, with trefoil. 
Trefoil. 

Wheat. 


Turneps. 
Oats or Barley, with trefoil. 
Trefoil. 

Wheat. 


Potatoes. 

W heat. 

Roots,—turneps or beets. 
Wheat. 

Buckwheat. 

Beans. 

Oats and trefoil. 

Trefoil. 

Wheat. 


Second Series. 


Third Series. 


In this rotation of crops we find that after 
the soil has been manured, the crops that are 
most exhausting are replaced by those that 
are less so; and those that foul the soil, by 
those that cleanse it by requiring frequent 
weedings. 

It is by similar means that nearly the 
whole sea coast of Belgium, consisting of 
sterile sand, has been rendered as fertile as 
the best soil; and the richest harvests have 
followed from a judicious system of cropping. 

Upon the sands in the neighborhood of 
Bruges, Ostend, Nieuport, Arvens, &c., the 
cultivation of the grains is made to alternate 
advantageously with that of beans, cabbage, 
potatoes, and carrots. The system of crop- 
ping practised in Norfolk, and so much 
praised by the English, consists in com- 
mencing the series by the cultivation of roots 
in a well manured soil; these are followed by 
oats or barley with trefoil, and afterwards by 
wheat. 

In the bed of dry sand which forms the soil 
of Campine, the industrious inhabitants have 
with equal success vanquished all obstacles, 
and fertilized the soil. It is surprising to 
find in these plains of sand, excellent crops 
which, by their judicious arrangement, are 
constantly meliorating the soil. The series 
which is there followed is this: 


Potatoes. 

Oats and trefoil. 
Trefoil. 

Rye. 

Turneps. 


During a tour which I made with Napo- 
leon in Belgium, I heard him express to one 
of the council of department, his surprise at 
the vast extent of waste land over which he 
had just travelled: he was answered thus; 
‘-Give us a canal to transport our manures, 
and to convey our produce, and in five years 
this sterile country will be covered with 
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crops.” ‘The canal was afterwards construct- 
ed, and the promise realized in less than the 
required time. 

In the interior of France, where cattle 
subsist almost entirely upon fodder, and are 
not, as in the northern countries, fed upon 
the mash from breweries and distilleries, 
crops of the various plants used for their 
Support should be most extensively cultiva- 
ted, and should occur more frequently in the 
rotations, 

_{n all the compact and slightly argillaceous 
soils upon my estates, if they are deep, after 
having had them well dressed with barn yard 
manure, I commence my series of crops with 
beets, to which succeeds wheat, which I sow 
immediately after having drawn the beets, 
and without any intermediate tilling; the 
wheat I replace by artificial grasses, and 
these by oats. When the land is of very 
good quality, I follow wheat by clover, and 
this in its turn is succeeded by the grains, 
and by roots. 

In light soils which are deep and sandy 


but fresh, such as those upon the borders of 


the Loire, which are submerged once or 
twice every winter, | sow first, winter vetch- 
es, which produce abundantly, and these | re- 
place by beets. 

Lands of the best kind, that.is to say, lands 
which to a good mixture and sufficient depth, 
unite a favorable exposure and suitable ma- 
nures, may receive into their series of crops 
all the plants adapted to the climate, but 
there are not many soils possessing all these 
qualities, 

{n the siliceous, and calcareous soils, as 
they are generally dry, may be alternated 
crops of rye, barley, and white rye, with 
those of sainfoin, lupines, lentils, French 
beans, chick peas, radishes, woad, buckwheat, 
potatoes, &c. 

Preference should always be given to those 
crops which experience has declared to be 
best suited to the soil and climate, as well as 
ao those of which the products are the most 
tdvantageous to the proprietor. 


In compact lands, containing a portion of 


clay, and which from their quality are suita- 
ble for wheat, the successive crops may con- 
sist of wheat, oats, trefoil, clover, vetches, 
beans, turneps, radishes, cabbages, mustard, 
&c. A succession or rotation of crops should 
be established in these various soils, accord- 
ing to the principles which I have explained. 

A succession of crops well conducted, 
economizes, labor, manure, expense of trans- 
portation, &c.: it furnishes the means of rais+ 
ing and fattening a greater number of ani- 
mals, and it meliorates the soil to such a 
degree as entirely tochange its nature; so 
that the most delicate plants, and those re- 
quiring the most nourishment, may be raised 
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in a soil originally sterile and ungrateful. 
The arid sands of Belgium, and many of the 
alluvions on the borders of our great rivers, 
ofler numerous examples of the truth of this, 


A good system of cropping alone can give se- 
curity of'a lasting prosperity in agriculture. 


From the Genesee Farmer. i 
Brief Himts for Autumn Work. 


Select seed wheat from that whieh grew 
in the most productive parts of the field— 
endeavor to obtain the largest seed, and sow 
none other—this, if practised in yearly suc- 
cession, will greatly improve the variety. 

Sow none but clean seed—for farmers may 
as well raise wheat as to raise weeds. | 

Chess may be separated from seed wheat 
by a good fanning mill. It may also by using 
brine—if the brine is too strong, so that good 
plump wheat will not sink in it, dilute it with 
water until it will; and the chess and light 
imperfect grains will float, and may be skim- 
med off. Then empty the wheat intoa basket 
set on a tub or barrel, and the brine will run 
through into it for further use. Both these 
methods of clearing wheat may be combined 
to advantage. 

Picking the largest heads by hand isa slow 
but very thorough way, and more particularly 
beneficial where crops are sown expressly 
for seed. 

Smut in wheat crops is perpetuated by the 
dust of# the smut adhering to the seed. It 
may be prevented by steeping the seed twen- 
ty-four hours in ley, or a mixture of fresh 
lime and water made of half pound of the 
former to one gallon of the latter. This is 
certain prevention. Care should be taken 
that seed is not rendered foul by putting it in 


smutty bags, or those where smutty wheat _ 


has been kept. ' 

The quantity of wheat sowed to the acre 
should be from five pecks to two bushels, va- 
rying with the time of sowing, and with the 
size of the grains of seed. Early sown wheat 
should be in less quantity than late; and 
wheat with small grains should be in less 
quantity than large, because there are more 
of them to a bushel. 

Wheat sown about the time or after the 
first frost will escape in a great measure the 
Hessian fly. Where the fly is not destructive 
it should be sown early. | 

Furrow drains should be cut by passing 
the plough three or four times through the 
same furrow, and they should be made 
through alk low parts of the field. They 
should be well cleared of loose earth by 
means of a shovel or hoe, so as to admit the 


surface water in wet seasons to pass freely off. 


Corn should always be cut up, that is, cut 


off near the surface of the ground, and not 


‘ 


6S 


topped, or cut above the ears. The former 
is more expeditious, it saves twice as much 
fodder, and is attended with a better crop 
of corn, and it is always diminished con- 
siderably by topping, [See Cabinet, page 3. ] 
This: has been proved by repeated experi- 
ments where the crop was measured. 

Seed corn should be always selected in 
autumn—take such for this purpose as have 
the greatest number of ears to a stalk. 

Hogs to be fattened may be turned into 
apple orchards to pick up falling apples. 
They will fatten on them as well as on corn, 
if they have a plenty of them. 

Grain fed to hogs should always, if pos- 
sible, be first ground to meal. 

Considerable advantage is derived from 
feeding cooked food (steamed or boiled) to 
hogs, and it should always be practised 
when the number is sufficient to warrant the 
erection of proper apparatus for it. 

Cooked food for fattening cattle is of little 
advantage, and commonly not worth the 
trouble. 

Advantage is generally derived from using 
mixed food for domestic animals. 

Straw may always be of great use to the 
farmer in many ways, and is well worth 
preserving. The following method of se- 
curing it is given by a correspondent of the 

Genesee Farmer. ‘ Previous to thrashing, I 
go to a hay-stack, and twist a quantity of 
bands, from six to ten feet long, which are 
placed at the barn door, and when the straw 
is raked to the door, two men take a band and 
Stretch it over the bundle of straw, then run 
each a hand under it, and turn it over end- 
wise, when one of them fastens the band, 
and the other prepares another band. In that 
manner two men will bind as fast as the 
Swiftest machine will thrash, and the straw 
is stacked as securely as wheat, and in one 
fourth of the time required when not bound.” 
When wanted it may be afterwards removed 
“With far less labor than when stacked with- 
out binding. 

Strawberries may be transplanted with ad- 
vantage, in the early part of autumn. 

Fruit trees may be removed and trans- 
planted after the first of October. Most 
farmers who transplant fruit trees, suffera 
great loss by not doing the work well. The 
principal care needed is, first, to dig the 
holes large, say six feet across, and fifteen 
or eighteen inches deep; secondly, to pre- 
serve, carefully, the roots as entire and unin- 
jured as possible, and not to suffer them to 
become dry on the ground; and thirdly, to 
fill the hole with finely pulverized, rich earth, 
(not manure,) shaking it in, in small quanti- 
ties, and packing it closely but gently about 
the roots, so as to leave them in their natural 
position in the soil. The whole expense of 
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‘this, would not be more than half the price 
‘of the tree, and in five years it would be 
‘three times the size which it would be if 
‘transplanted by the common way of digging 
‘small holes and doing the work hastily and 
imperfectly. 


| rare es 
| Miethod of Harvesting Indian 
Corn. 

If your hay is short, or you wish to sow 
winter grain after you Indian corn, or secure 
your corn against the effects of early frosts, 
you may cut up your corn-hills close to the 
ground, in fair weather, witha sharp knife or 
sickle, and lay two rows into one, in small 
bundles, as when you top and secure your 
‘stalks; bind your bundles above the ears, 
and stack the same day in small stacks, either 
upon the borders of your field, or upon an 
adjoining field; you may then plough and 
sow as upon fallow grounds; secure your 
stacks by doubling down the tops, and bind- 
ing the heads with a pliable stalk ; this will 
exclude the rains, which otherwise would 
damage your corn. This corn will be ripe 
‘at the usual time, without the least diminu- 
tion in its color, weight or value; but in the 
opinion of some of the best farmers, (who 
are in the steady practice of this mode from 
choice) with an increased value to the grain. 
The increased quantity and value of your 
stalks will richly pay the expense; you may, 
in this way, bring forward the sowing of your 
winter grain, two, three, or four weeks, which 
will again at harvest repay the expense of 
clearing your corn-fields. If you house your 
corn-stacks before you husk your corn, the 
pitching will be heavy, and your bundles 
often break, and your places for housing be 
difficult and inconvenient, andof ten exposed 
to your cattle; therefore, husk your corn on 
the field, and empty your baskets into your 
cart as you husk, always remembering to 
leave the husk upon the stalk, by breaking 
off the cob; these will again repay your ex- 
pense in feeding. The difference in the 
mode of husking, will at first be considera- 
ble; but a little practice will soon remove 
this, and render them equal. It is of high 
importance for every farmer to know every 
mode of culture, that will afford him suc- 
cessful advantage in managing his farm, and 
in this point of view, this does not rank as 
one of the least. 


Dressing, 


The application of dung, or other manures, 
to soils, to increase their fruitfulness. Dress- 
ing differs from manuring in general, only 
as itis chiefly intended for the increasing 
of one single crop. Not only are dressings 
necessary for poor and weak soils; but e. 


are profitably applied to those which are ric 
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and strong, especially when seeds are sown 
which need much nourishment, or will make 
good return for it. 

There are four things chiefly to be regard- 
ed in dressing ; the suitableness of the dress- 
ing to the soil, and to the crop; and the 
manner and the seasons of applying it, 

To light, warm, or sandy soils, the coldest 
manure should be applied; such as the dung 
of hogs, cows, oxen, &c. Dung that is much 
mixed with straw does best in such a soil, 
and the straw soon rots and become food 
for plants. Cold and stiff soils should be 
dressed with the hottest and driest manures, 
as the dung of horses, sheep and fowls.. Wet 
soils should have manures that have the 
greatest power of absorbing moisture.— 
Lime, where it is cheap and plenty, may be 
used with great advantage; ashes, coals, and 
Saw dust are also proper. 

Some kinds of dressing should be well 
mixed with the soil, by the plough and har- 
row ; especially such as are apt to lose their 
strength, by being exposed totheair. Of this 
sort are dungs in general, and some other 
manures. Dung is to be ploughed in with 
a light furrow. Composts, which consist 
of dung, earth and other substances, need 
only to be harrowed. If dressings are laid 
too deep, as under deep furrows, they will 
be in a manner lost; the roots of most kinds 
of annual plants will scarcely reach them; 
and, before the next ploughing, the strength 
of them will be sunk still deeper into the 
earth. 

There are other manures which should be 
used only as top dressings. ‘Their exposure 
to the air takes away little or none of their 
virtue, being of an alkaline nature, such as 
ashes, lime, and the like. They are speedily 
settled into the soil by rains and melting 
snows, and afford a more kindly nourishment 
to the roots of grass and grain, than if they 
were buried in the soil. Being laid lower 
than the surface, their strength would be 
more apt to be carried lower than the roots 
of plants commonly reach. 

Some dressings are thought to be more 
successfully applied some time before sow- 
ing. Such a one lime is said to be, as being 
apt to burn, or too much heat the seed. But 
this, I think, can be only when it is laid on 
unslacked, and in large quantities. 

Other dressings answer best at the time 
of sowing, This is the case as to most 
kinds of dung that are used, and the several 
other manures. 

But those manures which exert all their 
strength suddenly, are allowed to be the 
best, used only as top dressings, after the 
plants are up, such as soot, ashes, certain 
warm composts, and malt dust. If they are 
laid on winter grain in antumn, there will be 
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danger of their causing too rapid a growth: 
In consequence of which, the grain will be 
afterwards stinted, and languish, unless an- 
other and larger dressing be given it in the 
following spring, or summer. It is probably 
best to apply these dressings just before the 
time when the plants will need the greatest 
supply of vegetable nourishment, which is 
when their growth is most rapid, or near the 
time when the ears are shooting out. 


How to treat a Farm in sandy 
soil. 


/ 

My farm is situated on an extensive plain 
that was once covered pretty generally with 
small pine timber. The soil is sand, ocea- 
sionally gravel, and more or less mixed with 
loam. It consists of two hundred acres, of 
which thirty acres are in wood, twenty in 
meadow, and ten acres of waste, leaving for 
cultivation about one hundred and forty acres 
of arable, or land used for the plough, which 
is divided into seven lots, of twenty acres 
each. One of these is planted in corn, on 
clover sod. The corn is large twelve rowed 
early yellow, and my usual produce is about 
fifty bushels per acre. My mode of cultiva- 
tion is, that after the lot has lain out one 
year in clover, to plough it the last of April 
or first of May, about six inches deep: then 
furrow both ways with a light corn plough; 
the first times across the furrows about two 
feet nine inches apart, the next about three 
feet. I plant immediately after furrowing. 
As soon as the corn is up the length of the 
finger, [ harrow it with a large heavy harrow 
lengthwise with the furrow, as the ground 
was originally ploughed, and take two rows 
at atime. ‘I‘wo men cr boys follow the 
harrow with aprons, out of which they plas- 
ter the corn, and also raise any plants which 
may have been thrown down by the harrow 
passing over them. Ina week after, I plough 
once between the rows as they are planted 
the narrowest way; the men follow with the 
hoe, and they will finish twenty acres in ten 
days. In about a fortnight more I plough it 
the widest way of planting, twice between 
the rows and throw the ground towards the 
plant. I cut the stalk above the ear as soon 
as the kernel in the ear is hard, and secure 
the stalks in shocks. We husk the corn on 
the hill, and two men will gather one hundred 
bushels of ears in a day. The lot which was 
in corn, I put down the succeeding year to 
oats, and it commonly produces about forty 
bushels per acre. This lot I seed down with 
western clover seed, eight quarts per acre. 
Two lots are in wheat which were likewise 
the year previous in clover seed. ‘The one is: 
ploughed the first of August, and again just 


|previous to sowing in October; the other but 


once, the last of August or first of October, 
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about a fortnight previous to sowing. These 
lots have the benefit of my barn manure, 
which is scattered on such portions as I 
think require it most. 

J commonly sow about one bushel twelve 
quarts per acre, and my common yield is 
twenty bushels of wheat per acre. Thus 
four lots are employed, one in corn, one in 
oats, two in wheat; the remaining three are 
in pasture. ‘I'wo of these are again to be 
ploughed up in the fall, for wheat, and the 
remaining one is for corn the succeeding sea- 
son. ‘The experience of twenty years has 
confirmed me in the belief that this is the 
most successful mode of cultivation in our 
soil, and I have at all events been satisfied 
with the amount of produce my farm has 
yielded me.—Furmer, 


On the Management of Cows. 
By Russex, Woopwarp. 


Having forme'ry kept a large number of 
cows, I observed many among them that 
had dried up their milk so early in the fall, 
that they were not profitable, while others, 
with the same keeping, gave milk in plenty 
until late in the seasen. I likewise have 
often heard my neighbors observe, that some 
of their cows, though very good in the fore 
part of the season, dried up their milk so 
early, that they were unprofitable, and they 
should have to put them off; I accordingly 
thought it expedient to find out the cause, 
if possible; and when I brought to mind the 
way that some of my young cows had been 
kept and milked, I attributed the cause to the 
milking of them the first season they gave 
milk, and by many experiments since, I have 
found that young cows the first season they 
give milk, may be made, with careful milk- 
ing and good keeping, to give milk almost 
any length of time required, say from the 
first of May to the first of February follow- 
ing, and will give milk late always after, 
with careful milking. But if they are left to 
dry up their milk early in the fall, they will 
be sure to dry up their milk each succeeding 
year, if they havea calf near the same sea- 
son of the year, and nothing but extraordi- 
nary keeping will prevent it, and that but for 
a short time. Ihave had them dried up of 
their milk in August, and could not by any 
means make them give milk much past that 
time in any preceding year. I had two heif- 
ers, which had calves in April, and after 
getting them gentle, I set a boy to milk them 
for the season, (which is often done the first 
season, on account of their having small 
teats ;) he was careless, and dried them both 
off in August. Although I felt satisfied I 
should lose the greater part of the profit on 
them afterwards, yet I took it upon me the 
following year te milk them myself, and give 
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them good feed, but to no purpose. I could 
not make them give milk much past the time 
they dried the year before. I have two cows 
now that were milked the first year they had 
calves, until near the time of their calving 
again, and haye continued to give milk as 
late ever since, if we milk them. 


Fattening Hogs on Apples: 


Mr. E. Hormes—In my communication 
of 1834, I described my mode of fattening 
swine upon apples. I will now state the 
result of my experiment. I Jast year fat- 
tened an old hog and two pigs upon apples, 
upon 14 bushels of oats and pea meal, and 
one bushel of Indian meal only. I began to 
feed them about the 10th of the 8th month, 
and they were.in rather poor condition, I fed 
the pigs about three months,and they weighed 
at seven months old, 113 and 125. The hog 
I fatted about four months, and when he was 
about 19 months old he weighed 415, and 
leaves weighed 34 lbs. 10 oz. 

Parnr WinGate. 


Remarxs.—Mr. Wignate is a practical 
farmer—is one of the society of Friends, and 
like most of that highly respectable class, an 
exact observer of things. According to some 
of his experiments, he concludes that the 
fattening of hogs in our section of the coun- 
try, unless a person has slops, apples, and 
such cheap food to give them, is a money 
losing business—or in other words, keeping 
hogs upon corn and potatoes alone, will bring 
your pork to about ten cents per lb., whereas 
if you have an abundance of slops, and food 
of that kind, it will reduce the cost of pork 
to a much less sum, and make it much more 
profitable. Mr. W. brought us a piece of 
the hog mentioned above, It was of as good 
a flavor and of as solid a texture as any pork 
we ever saw. In the thickest part it mea- 
sured five inches of clear fat. Communities 
are slow in changing their habits and 
opinions, and especially farmers. Many 
even now, notwithstanding the experiments 
which have been tried by acute and observ- 
ing men, will not believe that apples were 
made forany thing but apple sauce and cider. 
And many very worthy men have resisted the 
march of the Temperance cause because they 
would have to sacrifice their orchards. And - 
others in their zeal to do away the evils of 
excessive drinking, have actually cut down 
their trees. Now we say the more orchards, 
other things equal, the better. Apples are as 
valuable for stock, and even more so, as for 
men. Sheep like them. Cattle will fatten 
upon them, and pork can be made more ex- 
peditiously and economically by them; and 
we would therefore say to all farmers, if you 
have a good orchard, take care of it—if you 
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have a poor one, make it better—if you have 
none at all, set out one as soon as possible. 


| Maine Farmer, 


a Re 
From the Memoirs of the Philadelphia 
Agricultural Society, 

Notices for a Young Farmer. 

Always rather understock your farm with 
domestic animals. An extra number of horses 
is the most oppressive. No farmer should be 
without a due proportion of working oxen. 
The neck yoke is the simplesf; but is not 
deemed the best mode of enabling them to 
work. That fitted on the forehead, and at- 
tached to their horns or collars, and other 
appropriate gears, are, by many, preferred. 

Have na, more Swine than you can feed 
well; always rung, and kept within your 
own inclosures, if your farm be in a popu- 
lous neighborhood. Running hogs are fertile 
sources of bitter enmities, and petty contro- 
versies. A rooting hog wastes its flesh, and 
requires more food to restore it than is gain- 
ed by the scanty prey after which it labors. 
Nothing is better for store swine, than red 
clover eaten off the growing plant. But 
differently from horned cattle, green clover 
cut and given to them will not keep them in 
good plight. They waste as much as they 
eat, and do not relish it in this way. 

In a well managed butter dairy, skimmed 
and butter-milk will afford means of raising 
a store-pig to each cow, besides a due allow- 
ance for some sows, to produce pigs for store 
hogs, and roasters for the market. Few farm- 
ers, however, do so much, because they will 
not raise esculent roots, as substitutes for 
grain, for winter keep of store hogs. A milk 
dairy furnishes food for sows and pigs, from 
the offal and unsaleable milk. 

Let all your stock of animals be of the best 
breeds; but study useful qualities more than 
showy figures. Yet well proportioned and 
sightly animals are generally the most valua- 
ble, both as it regards usefulness and keep. 
There are exceptions, in dairy cows particu- 
larly. Large horses, cattle, sheep and swine, 
are not the most profitable. ‘Those of the 
middle sizes are, on every account, to be pre- 
ferred, Ostentation, (and as it respects the 
horse particularly, a less innocent motive,) 
more than real benefit, too often excites those 
who value themselves in exhibiting beautiful 
horses, very large and very fat, and of course 
very expensive, cattle, sheep and swine. 
‘This may be and is a laudable pride in those 
whose circumstances admit of indulging it: 
aad breeding well formed and well eadowed 
animals, is highly worthy of encouragement 
and merited praise. But hardihood and easi- 
ness of keep, should be prominent qualities, 
especially in the stock of a farmer. For such 
qualities, and many other good properties, 
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the Tunis sheep will be found worthy of 


great attention. 


The principle of adaptation of animals, as 
well as plants, to soil, climate and situation- 
will be found in nature, with rare exceptions, 
The various species of sheep prove this prin- 
ciple, Dry countries are best, for all, as they 
require little drink, and wet soils produce 
diseases; yet fenny countries, and coarse 
bites, (especially if salt,) are favorable to 
some kinds. The Lincolnshire and long 
woolled, will thrive in such situations, and 
with such feed, where fine fleeced sheep 
would perish or degenerate. In our zeal for 
fine woolled sheep, we overlook this princi- 
ple, and believe that any pastures would suit 
them. 

The Chevoit sheep delight in mountainous 
ranges, often covered with snow; and the 
Shetland race in short bits, salt air, and bar- 
ren browsing; yet the fleeces of the latter are 
finer, though scantier than those of the Me- 
rino. Instances of other animals might be 
adduced. Old pastures, dry and elevated, 
are better for sheep, and preferable to arti- 
ficial grasses. Of such grasses, Mr. Coke, 
of Norforlk, in England, finds the cocksfoot, 
(our orchard grass,) constantly fed, the most 
eligible. He inoculates a clean fallow field 
with sods of old lay, three inches square, and 
the same distance apart, to renovate old pas- 
ture, so valuable is it deemed. His fields 
are well cleaned, by his row-culture, which 
he extensively and profitably practices. New 
countries produce no proper pastures, gener- 
ally, for fine-fleeced sheep, though there may 
be selected spots. The sheep for such coun- 
tries should be those of the heavy fleeced 
and long woolled breeds. Prairie countries, 
it would seem, are peculiarly calculated for 
them. 

Household manufactures are of the first 
importance, and practical farmers should 
breed heavy fleeced and worsted, or long 
woolled sheep, for common purposes, in such 
manufactures, as well as for marketable car- 
casses, even in old settlements and districts 
of country. But for any flock, a better mode 
of providing for their keeping through the 
winter months, must be introduced. Succu- 
lent food, consisting of carrots, potatoes, Swe- 
dish or other turneps, Manele Wurtzel, &c. 
must be provided. Sheep out of condition 
are most worthless stock. Wool or mutton 
can no more be produced from a starved 
flock, than can a profitable crop be gathered 
from a sterile and i!] cultivated field. No 
question is intended to be discussed on the 
subjects of large manufacturing establish, 
ments, or fine woolled sheep. Enough, 
both of experfénce and discussion has al- 
ready been exhibited, to enable every one to 
form his own opinion. Under prudent and 
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intelligent direction, both of these preat sub- 
jects of public prosperity will settle down to 
their proper standard ; and when that is ex- 
actly to be found, only time and experience, 
faithful and unerring monitors—can, with 
any precision, determine, 


AMEE OO Coe ally 
From the New-England Farmer. 
Raising Chickens. 

The following is a valuable article, and 
relates to a branch of rural economy, which 
deserves More attention than it has received 
in this country. Further favors of a similar 
nature from the same hand are respectfully 
solicited. 

Mr. FrssenpeN.—In one of your late pa- 


pers I saw mentioned a successful way of 


raising chickens,—I have been in the habit 
of raising them for some years, and if you 
think favorably of the mode I have adopted, 
you can insert itin your valuable paper. 

I keep my hens warm under cover during 
the winter, and feed them on “ Brewers’ 
Grains,” placed in an open box or tub, that 
they may eat when they please, occasionally 
giving them oats, corn, and oyster shells 
pounded fine, and plenty of water—by keep- 
ing them warm and well fed they begin lay- 
ing earlier in the season. I prefer spring 
chickens, as they lay earlier than old hens— 
and the old hens to set, as they make the 
best mothers. I take care the eggs do not 
get chilled with cold,and keep them ina 
warm place in my house. When three or 
four hens want to set, I put from thirteen to 
fifteen eggs under each of them, according 
to size—the day of the month marked on 
each egg—and after the hen has set a week 
or ten days I examine them by holding the 
eggs to a crack or knot hole in a board when 
the sun shines through, and if I discover any 
rotten ones, I take them away and replace 
them with fresh ones, marked as before men- 
tioned. When the chickens are all hatched, 
I put two or three of the broods to one hen, 
in a coop with an opening against an empty 
barrel placed on the bilge, and with a little 
care, when put in the coop, the hen may be 
made to brood them at the further end of the 
barrel. In that way the chickens that are not 
covered by the hen huddle together around 
her, and keep each other warm. The hens 
from which the chickens are taken I put into 
another coop, and in about a fortnight they 
begin to lay again. ‘The hen being confined 
in the coop, will leave her chickens much 
earlier than if left to run at large with them, 
and the chickens will become so accustomed 
to going into the barrel and huddling together, 
as to be quite contented to give up the hen’s 
brooding them. After the chickens are two 
or three weeks old I remove them with the 
Coops into my garden, where they feed upon 
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insects, so as to require but little food—but 
do not keep them there until they are large 
enough to injure the garden. 

| feel persuaded that in the way I have 
proceeded, our market could be supplied 
with an abundance of poultry, and I recom- 
mend it with confidence, if managed with 
care and attention, as profitable to those who 
may engage in such business, 


Charlestown, July, 1836. 


Castor Oil Plant, 


We would invite the attention of farmers 
to experiments on the culture of the castor 
oil plant—knowing our soil and climate to be 
adapted to its growth, and believing it may be 
made a profitable crop in field cultivation. 

The plant to which we allude, and froin 
which castor oil is extracted, is the Ricinis,a 
native of the East Indies and the north of Af- 
rica, a species of which has been acclimated 
in the West Indies and the United States. 
It is generally known in this country by the 
name of the * castor oil bean,” and is culti- 
vated in New-Jersey, Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, and most of the states on the right bank 
of the Ohio river. It is also extensively cul- 
tivated in Illinois, particularly in the coun- 
ties of Edwards, Randolph and Madison, The 
manufacture of castor oil was commenced at 
Edwardsville, in the latter county, by John 
Adams, in 1825, in which season he made 
900 gallons. His business has since increas- 
ed, so that in 1881 he made about 12,500 
gallons. 

We have had no experience in the culti- 
vation of this plant; but are informed there 
is nothing peculiar in its management, and 
that on good land, its product is very abund- 
ant. The beans are enclosed in capsules, 
divided into three cells, and contain a large 
quantity of oleaginous matter of a white 
color and sweetish taste. There are three 
methods of extracting the oil—by expression, 
decoction, and by the agency of Alcohol— 
the former of which is considered the best 
both on account of the quality of the oil, and 
the fact that a separation of the bean from 
the capsule is unnecessary. 

The following is the process of extracting 
the oil adopted in Illinois, and the result is 
what is called “cold pressed castor oil,” 
which is always considered the best quality. 
The beans are well cleaned and moderately 
heated ina furnace, care being taken that the 
heat be not raised higher than can be endured 
by the naked hand. They are then placed 
in an iron cylinder, and a follower is forced 
upon them by an iron or wooden screw, of 
great power. The screw is turned by a 
horse attached to a long and large lever, pre- 
cisely in the same manner that a nut mill is 
operated. The usual quantity of oil thus 
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pressed out of a bushel, is about seven 
quarts. Not knowing the number of bushels 
that may ordinarily be expected from an 
acre, we cannot make an estimate of the 
product and profit of land devoted to the cul- 
tivation of this plant. We learn, however, 
from the Cincinnati prices current, that the 
beans are selling from $1,50 to $2,50 a 
bushel, and castor oil is quoted in the New- 
York prices current from $1,75 to $2,00 a 
gallon. The duty on imported castor oil is 
40 cents a gallon, and the quality of Ameri- 
can cold pressed is esteemed preferable to 
foreign, and it invariably commands a higher 
price in market. Experiments on the culti- 
vation of this valuable plant may be easily 
and cheaply made, and we have no doubt it 


would be found to be one of our most profita- 
ble crops. 


—,—. 


From the American. 
A Preventive of the Wheat Fly. 


Messrs. Eprrors—Some time since ina 
communication published in the Baltimore 
papers, I stated my views on the destruction 
of wheat by the Hessian fly, and offered a 
remedy against its ravages. As this season 
will be remarkable for the devastation com- 
mitted by this insect, and as the time is ap- 
proaching for seeding for the next crop, I re- 
quest a small space in your columns to bring 
before our farmers again the remedy then 
proposed, fully believing that if followed 
much good will result from it. 

On observation it has been found that the 
insect producing the fly progresses with the 
growth of the wheat; and if the wheat is 
early sown, and the season is favorable to a 
luxuriant vegetation, the fly will be very 
perceptible in the autumn. The progress 
of the insect, as is observed in a former com- 
munication, is from the seed and upwards, 
aid as many as six or ten have been observa- 
ble on one stem between the root and surface 
ofthe earth. ‘The question then arises, how 
is this insect generated, and what means 
should be used to destroy it? It is either 
generated in the grain of wheat similar to the 
bug which infests the pea, or the insect when 
in uts winged state deposites an egg on the 
surface of the grain when in the earand thus 
when the wheat is sown and begins to vege- 
tate the egg vivifies and the destructive worm 
is formed, 

For the following reasons I am strongly 
inclined to the latter opinion. It is known 
that this insect releases itself by bursting the 
blade that covers it, when the head is form- 
ing, and assumes its winged state, and there 
is to my mind no doubt that this deposits its 
egg on the wheat when filling and coming 
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to perfection. If I had any doubts on this 
subject they would be removed by the fact 
that with the aid of a microscope the egg is 
discernable in the form ofa glutinous matter. 
if this opinion be correct, the remedy is sim- 
ple, and worthy at least of a fair trial. Provi- 
dence inflicts no evil upon mankind without 
also providing some remedy, and unless this 
is intended as a special curse upon the hus- 
bandman there is and must be a remedy 
which he must find out by actual experiment. 

In the course of twenty years experience 
in this matter, I have known but one experi- 
ment made to destroy this fly, and that prov- 
ed successful, An intelligent farmer in Lou- 
doun county, Va., having understood that 
some of his neighbors with the aid of a mi- 
croscope, had discovered a glutinous matter 
on the surface of the, wheat which they be- 
lieved to be the egg of the fly, determined 
to try an experiment for its destruction, and 
succeeded in that crop; but unfortunately it 
was not followed up, and whether it will be 
an effectual remedy in all seasons, remains 
yet to be tested. he plan which he follow- 
ed, and which it is the object of this commu- 
nication to recommend to the notice of the 
farmers, is simply to pass the seed wheat 
through a strong brine or pickle, washing it 
well, and then rolling it in slackened Jime, 
(similar to rolling it in Plaster of Paris,) not 
preparing at one time more than a day’s 
sowing. Washing the wheat in brine, and 
rolling it in the lime are done primarily for 
the purpose of destroying the egg, but it an- 
swers another good purpose, that of prevent- 
ing the growth of smut. The lime will also 
be found to act as a powerful stimulant to 
the growth of the wheat, and superior to that 
of plaster. 

This remedy being so simple, and as I 
firmly believe so efficacious, I hope there 
will be many farmers disposed to make trial 
of it, and thereby fully test its correctness. 

If I should be instrumental in arresting 
the progress of this direful enemy of the 
farmer, I shall be amply compensated in the 
recollection that I have discharged my duty 
to the community. 

An AcricuLturist or Maryann. 


The Weevil. 


Salt is said to be a complete preventive 
against the destruction of wheat by weevil. 
Mix a pint of salt with a barrel of wheat, or 
put the grain in old salt barrels, and the 
weevil will not attack it. In stacking wheat, 
four or five quarts of salt to every hundred 
sheaves, sprinkled among them, will entirely 
secure them from the depredations of this 
insect, and render the straw more valuable 
as food for cattie.—Hor. Register. 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 

Mr. Eprror,----l herewith send you ex- 
tracts of a correspondence between Joun 
Lorzanp, Esq. favorably known as the Mil- 
ford Bard, and Mr. A. Wessrer, a distin- 


guished horticulturist, both of the state of 


Delaware. ‘I'he subject is one that, at the 
present time, excites considerable attention 
throughout the country, and as the questions 
propounded and the answers given will, no 
doubt, interest the great mass of your read- 
ers, you are requested to give them a place 
in the Cabinet. 


The Morus Multicaulis. 
Mirorp, Deu., Aug. 11, 1836. 


My Dear Sm,—In the very first place, I 
return you my sincere thanks for the beauti- 
ful present you made me of the Morus Mul- 
ticaulis. During the first five or six days, 
it did not grow in any preceptible degree; | 
nursed it with great care, and fed it well 
with soap suds, manure juice, and a small 
portion of plaster, when it suddenly took a 
start and has grown with great rapidity ever 
since. A new leaf, the size of a quarter of 
a dollar, has put forth, and another smaller 
one as large asa fip has made its appearance. 
Upon the whole, it lives, and bids fair to be 
a beautiful tree. 

The cuttings I took out of the box a week 
after I had received them. ‘They were all 
rotten but two; one of them has budded and 
put forth roots in a considerable degree; but 
the other, though somewhat greenish, shows 

o signs of vegetation. The other three 
were rotten, the bark having fallen off in a 
slimy state. F 

My object, my dear friend, in writing to 


- you at this time is, to ask some information 


on practical subjects: you have had practice 
in the propagation of trees which I never had. 
You will do me a great favor and gratify my 
curiosity, by answering the following ques- 
tions: 

From what part of the tree do you get 
cuttings? 

How old ought the tree to be when such 
cuttings are taken ? 

Do you cut the whole tree up into cuttings? 

Suppose I have tive or six small trees of 
Morus Multicaulis next spring, and wished 
to propagate many, could I get cuttings from 
them, or should I be under the necessity of 
making layers of them? | 

Were the cuttings which you sent me 
taken from the six trees your father sent you, 
or how were they obtained? . 

_ Do you make cuttings and plant them any 

time during the spring and summer 2 
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How late in the season may they be cut 
and planted ? ‘ 

How long, generally, are they in coming 
through the ground ? 

Is it necessary to have leaves on the 
cuttings when planted ? 

Can the leaves alone be calculated on as 
a means of propagation? I mean a single 
leaf buried in the ground, 

Is this year’s growth, or last year’s growth, 
best for cuttings ? 

Can cuttings be taken from a tree during 
the fall and kept till the spring ? 

If so, how are they kept? 

How do you obtain cuttings from the east? 
and what do they cost per hundred or thou- 
sand ? 

Does one cutting with two buds never pro- 
duce but one tree ! 

At what age of the Morus Multicaulis do 
the stalks spring up around it? 

Were the cuttings you sent me cut in the 
spring, or since? 

Is it now too late to obtain a parcel of cut- 
tings and plant them ? 

If it is not, who will sell me some? 

In a word, how shall I proceed now or 
next spring, to multiply the Morus Multi- 
caulis in the fastest possible manner from a 
given number ? 

I have reason to know, my dear friend, 
that you are acquainted practically with the 
above processes, and from your liberal dis- 
position, I believe that you are willing to 
communicate to an ardent fellow-student, a 
part of your. practical knowledge. Your 
compliance in answering the above questions, 
will greatly oblige your friend, who ever 
holds himself ready to reciprocate. 

You spoke, in your last letter, of going to 
the Valley of the Mississippi. I should sup- 
pose that if you were to establish a large 
nursery there, you might, ina very few years, 
realise a fortune and well-earned fame. You 
are every way qualified for such an under- 
taking; and there in the finest country in 
the world, you might have a pattern farm, 
and make yourself and all around you what 
you pleased. 

_ Believe me, I am, with the highest respect 
and esteem, 
Your sincere friend, 
Joun Lorzanp. 


Campen, Deu., Aug. 22, 1836. 
Respected friend John Lofland, 

Sir,—Yours of the 11th inst. was duly 
received. Pardon my delay ; a multiplicity of 
engagements has hitherto prevented my re- 
plying. Am pleased to learn that the Morus 
Multicaulis flourishes, and bids fair to sur- 
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vive its unseasonable transplanting. Theone 


sent you was reared from a cutting planted||k 


last April, one of the parcels received from 
Boston at the same time with those put in 
the box. Ihave some three times as large 
as the one forwarded, all of this year’s 
growth. In looking over my Mulberrys, I 
saw the cuttings forwarded had some appear- 
ance of life; therefore, I sent them to you to 
experiment on, as well asthat you might see 
what constituted a cutting, in case you should 
ever want to take any from your plant. 

In reply to your questions, 

Ist. ‘Take the cuttings from any part of the 
tree which is of the previous year’s growth, 
being careful to have two buds to every cut- 
ting. ‘They should be cut very neatly, with- 
out breaking or bruising the bark, and the 
ends of the cutting immediately covered with 
grafter’s, or other cement. 

2d. Age of the tree not essential, from one 
to a thousand years back. ‘The more thrifty 
the tree the better. 

3. The whole of the previous year’s growth 
may be used as cuttings, 

Ath. If you have five or six trees, I should 
make cuttings of three, layers of two, and let 
one grow toa tree for the purpose of procuring 
fruit and seeds. 

5th. The cuttings [ sent were received 
from Boston at the same time with the trees, 
of which [ spoke, as well as the one sent 
you, which came in the same package. I 
would recommend that the one I sent you be 
permitted to grow another year before you 
use it for cuttings, then use only the branches. 

6th. Cuttings should be taken after the 
sap has cescended and the leaves fallen, and 
before it begins to flow in the spring, and be 
preserved in sand ora moist cellar until warm 
weather, when other trees begin to put out 
leaves—then plant in a rich, moist or wet 
soil, (if dry they must be liberally supplied 
with water,) leaving about one quarter of the 
length of the cutting above the ground, in an 
upright position, the earth being packed tight 
around them to retain the moisture; it is by 
no means a bad plan to cover the earth with 
chaff, as it helps to retain the moisture. 

7th. They generally come through the 
ground in three or four weeks, sometimes 
sooner or later, owing to the weather; warm 
rains bring them on very fast. 

8th. Leaves are not necessary, but on the 
contrary, would be injurious. 

9th. I have never known any experiments 
tried with leaves, but should not think them 
likely to grow. 

10th. This year’s growth is best cuttings 
to be planted next spring. 

llth. Cuttings may be taken from the 
tree in the fall and kept until spring by pack- 
ing in sand, moss, or chaff wet in the same 
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manner that grafts of pears or apples are 
ept. 
12th. My cuttings were packed in damp 
moss, enclosed in a box, shipped from Bos- 
ton to Philadelphia, and there reshipped for 
Camden, cost 460 per one thousand in Bos- 
ton ; box and freight,.&c., extra. 

13th. [ have very seldom known a cutting 
with two buds to produce more than one tree, 
as the bottom bud forms a root and the top 
one the branch. 

14th, There is no particular age when the 
branches become numerous. I have cuttings 
of this season’s growth of three or four feet 
and two to five branches, the six trees or 
roots which my father sent were about the 
size of the one I sent you; I planted them 
the past spring, each having only one branch; 
they now have five or seyen each, and 
will yield me at least twenty cuttings per 
tree. 

15th. The cuttings I sent you were pre- 
pared last December, and had been planted 
in my garden, but failing to grow I pulled 
them up and sent them to you. Cuttings are 
very liable to die unless good care is taken 
to keep them moist, the bud or cut worm 
destroyed many for me last spring. 

16th. It is now too late for you to procure 
cuttings before next winter. Very probably 
the cuttings may be obtained at the proper 
season of D. and C. Landreth, No. 63 Ches- 
nut street, Philadelphia ;* positively from 
William Prince and Son, at Flushing, Long 
Island, (near New York city,) or of George C, 
Barrett, No. 51 North Market street, Boston, 

{ would recommend that you try with one 
thousand cuttings next spring; the cost is 
not great and you can obtaim them by the 
hand of some friend visiting the city; they 
could be brought in a common travelling 
trunk without inconvenience. From that 
number you may stalk the whole peninsula. 

With sincere respect, 1 remain your 
affectionate friend and obedient servant, &c. 
A. WEBSTER. 


Cultivation of a new variety of Potato, and 
destruction of the Red Spider on Peach Trees. 
—At a late meeting of the London Horti- 
cultural Society, the President, Mr. Knight, 
described the culture of a new variety of po- 
tato, whereby 1000 bushels (each bushel 60 
pounds) may be obtained as the average pro- 
duce ofan acre. He also stated that he had 
found a minute quantity of the flour of sul- 
phur very efficacious in destroying the red 
spider on peach and nectarine trees and on 


melon vines. 


(* The Messrs. Landreths do not furnish cuttings. 
They supply orders, however, for the trees, from eighteen 
inches and upwards. ] 
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VIEW OF THE EARTH IN HER ORBIT ROUND THE SUN. 


(Showing the several relative positions by which the seasons are produced.—The moon is 


also represented. in her 


More distant still our Earth comes rolling on, 
And forms a winder circle round the Sun ; 
With her the Moon, companion ever dear ! 
Her course Beading through the shining year. 
Baxen. 


Tue next planet to Venus in the order of 
the System, is the Earru on which we live ; 


-whichmay be considered of second rate im- 


portance, being much inferior in magnitude 
to Jupiter, Saturn, and Uranus, but superior 
to Mercury, Venus, Mars, and the four new 
planets. But small as the Ear'th is when 
compared to some of the other planets, it is 
to us of the gor importance: we wish! 
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orbit round the earth.) 


only to attain knowledge of others, that we 
may find out their relation to this, and thence 
learn our connexion with the universe at 
large. In the earliest ages of the world, 
mankind knew nothing as to its form and 
shape; and even in the present enlightened 
age, it isnot unusual to meet with persons 
whose ideas in this respect are far from the 
truth. Those who have not been in the habit 
of considering this subject in an astronomical 
point of view, have still a very confused no- 
tion of the shape of the Earth, and also as to 
its position in the heavens. 

The Earth, like the other planets, is not a 
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perfect sphere, its equatorial* diameter ex- 
ceeding in length its axis by more than thirty 
miles; the former being 7964 miles, and the 
latter about 7930 ; her distance from the Sun 
is 95,178,000 miles; and she traverses the 
whole of her orbit in 365 days, 6 hours, 9 
minutes, which constitutes her year. 

The awis of the Earth is not perpendicular 
to the plane of the Ecdiptic,+ but inclined to 
it at an angle of 32° 28; round this axis she 
revolves in 23 hours, 56 minutes, 4 seconds, 
which is the length of the astronomical day. 

The inclination of the Harth’s axis is the 
principal cause of the variety or change of 
seasons ; for as the axis of the Larth always 
preserves its parallelism, in her revolution 
round the Sun, at one part of her orbit she 
receives most of the light and heat on her 
northern hemisphere, and at another part ou 
her southern, according as her north or south 
pole is turned towards the sun; while in two 
points of her orbit, both hemispheres are 
equally enlightened. The accompanging dia- 
gram will best explain the cause of the change 
of seasons, and of the lengths of the days and 
nights. 

Let A, B,C, D, represent the Earth in 
four different parts of her orbit, equi-distant 
from one another ;—N for azis and the north 
pole, and S the sun, nearly in the centre of 
the Earth’s orbit. As the Earth goes round 
the sun, according to the order of the letters 
A, B, C, D, her axis N keeps the same obli- 
quity, and is exactly parallel in every part of 
her orbit. 

When the Earth is at A, its north pole in- 
clines towards the sun, and brings all the 
northern places more into the light than at 
any other time of the year. But when the 
Earth is at C, in the opposite time of the 
year, the north pole declines from the sun, 
which occasions the northern places to be 
more dark than in the light, and the reverse 
at the southern places. 

When the Zarth is either at B or D, she 
inclines not either fo or from the sun, but lies 
sideways to him, and then the poles are in 
the boundary of light and darkness; and the 
sun being directly over ‘the equator, makes 
equal day and night at all places. 

When the Earth is at K, it is half way be- 
teen the summer solsticet and autumnal 


* Equatorial,belonging to the equator, an imaginary 
line which divides the world into two equal parts, called 
the Northern and Southern Hemispheres. When the 
sun comes to this circle, the days and nights are equal 
all round the globe. b 

} The Ecliptic is a greater circle of the sphere,in which 
the Sun always appears to move; so called because 
Eclipses generally happen when the Moon is in or near 
this circle. It is divided into twelve equal parts, which 
arecalled signs ; each of which takes its name from that 
constellation which, at the time the names were given, 
was situated near the portion of the Ecliptic it denomi- 
nates. 

} Is that time when the sun is at the greatest distance 
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equinox; and when it is at F, it is half way 
between the autumnal equinox andthe winter 
solstice ; at G, half way from the winter gol- 
stice to the spring equinex; and at H, half 
way from the spring equinox to the summer 
solstice. 

From this it is evident, that when the 
Karth is at A, the north pole is enlightened, 
and the southern in darkness, and that exact] y 
the reverse is the case when the Earth 
arrives at C, for then the south pole is enlight- 
ened and the north in darkness; in the former 
case, the northern hemisphere has swmmer 
and the longest day, while the south has 
winter and the shortest day; in the latter 
every thing is completely reversed. 

That the Earth is of a globular form, may 
be inferred from analogy; as all the other 
heavenly bodies which are visible to us are 
globes, there is little reason to doubt that the 
earth is so likewise. Of this, however, there 
are demonstrative proofs. 

The motion of the Earth in her orbit round 
the sun is called her annual motion, and that 
round her axis, her diurnal motion, which, at 
the equator, is about 1042 miles an hour, 

These two motions, although constantly 
carried on together, are not sensible to us 
because they are so equable, interrupted by 
no impediments, and because every thing on 
the Earth’s surface, and the atmosphere itself; 
partake of these motions. 

The Harth is surrounded by a compound 
fluid substance called the atmosphere, which 
consists of air mingled with aqueous vapours* 
and other exhalations from her surface. This 
atmosphere has a refractive} power, by which 
the rays of the sun are bent out of a straight 
line, and occasion a degree of light after that 
luminary is below the horizon. This faint 
light is denominated twilight. 

It has already been observed, that the Orbit 
of the Karth is not a perfect circle, but in- 
clined to the EZipse, and that the Sun is not 
exactly in its centre. This occasions the 
Earth to be seven days longer in passing 
through one half of her orbit than she is in 
traversing the other. The Orbit of the Earth 
is placed between those of Venus and Mars, 


from the equator, and is thus called because he then 
appears to stand still, and not to change his distance 
from the equator for some time, which appearance is’ 
owing to the obliquity of our sphere, and which those 
living under the equator are strangers to. Svulstice is 
from the Latin words sol, sun, sto, to stand. 


* Aqueous vapours, watery particles. (Aqueous, 
watery ;—vapour, a particle.—Vupour, a steam,a fume; 
—a vain imagination.) 


} Refractive—having the power of refraciion: Refrac- 
tion is the deviation of a moving body from its direct 
course, occasioned by the different density of the medium 
it moves in; or, it is a change of direction occasioned 
by a body’s falling obliquely out of one medium into 
another of a different density. ; 
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on the moral character be disregarded. ‘The 
late President Dwight was an eminent cham- 
pion of the virtue which he practised. He 
often directed the attention of his pupils to 
Sweden, to pointout the influence of natural 
history on the moral character of man. In 
that country botany is taught in the schools, 
and the habitation of her excellent children 
presents a cheering picture of domestic feli- 
city. Their piety and their patriotism both flow 
from the same source ; for while they examine 
the productions of their country, they became 
attached to its soil, and while they contem- 
plate the works of their Maker, they are 
animated with the glowing spirit of devo- 
tion. 

Botany deserves our highest regards as the 
source of mental improvement. Nothing so 
powerfully attracts the notice of the young 
observer, as the gay, though fleeting beauty 
of flowers; yet these interesting objects serve 
to produce an accuracy of discrimination, 
which is the foundation of correct taste and 
sound judgment. ‘T'o those whose minds and 
understandings are already formed, this study 
may be recommended, independently of all 
other considerations, as a rich source of in- 
nocent pleasure. Some people are ever 
inquiring what is the use of any particular 
plant? They consider a botanist with respect, 
only as he may be able to teach them some 
profitable improvement, by which they may 
quickly grow rich, and be then perhaps no 
longer of any use to mankind or to them- 
selves. They would permit their children 
to study botany, only because it might pos- 
sibly lead to professorships or other lucrative 
preferment. ‘These views are not blameable, 
but they are not the sole end of human ex- 
istence. Is it not desirable to call the soul 
from the feverish agitation of worldly pur- 
suits, to the contemplation of divine wisdom 
in the beautiful economy of nature? Is it not 
desirable to walk with God in the garden 
of creation, and hold converse with his provi- | 
dence? If such elevated feelings do not 
lead to the study of nature, it cannot be far 
pursued without rewarding the student by 
exciting them. The more we study the works 
of the Creator, the more wisdom, beauty, and 
harmony become manifest: and while we 
admire, it is impossible not to adore. 


Worticulture and Botany. 


See various trees their various fruits produce, 

Some tor delightful taste, aud some for use ; 

See, sprouting plants enrich the plain and wood, 

For physic some, and some design'd for food ; 

See, fragrant flowers, with different colors dy’d 

On smiling meads’untold their gaudy pride, 
Blackmore. 


On the Study of Botany. 


Botany is that branch of natural history 
which treats of the vegetable kingdom, ‘The 
study of this science is not a‘trifling employ- 
ment, undeserving the time and attention 
bestowed upon it. Can we for a moment 
conceive that the works of God are unworthy 
the attention of man ?—that those productions 
which bear such evident marks of the wis- 
dom and power of the Creator, are too 
contemptible for the examination of his 
creatures? Whoever has had the curiosity 
to crop the humblest flower of the field, and 
to observe the wonderful conformation of its 
parts, combining the united purposes of ele- 
gance and utility, will not hastily despise the 
study of nature. But when these observa- 
tions are extended through the immense 
variety of productions which compose the 
vegetable kingdom; when the different offi- 
ces of each particular part of the plant, every 
one essentially contributing towards its ex- 
istence and propagation, are considered ; 
when we advert to the variety of modes by 
which these ends are effected, and the infinite 
contrivance which is exhibited in their ac- 
complishment, a wide field for instruction 
and admiration is opened before us. 

We need not labor to prove how delightful 
and instructive it is to 

“ Look through nature upto nature’s God;”’ 
neither, surely, need we attempt to show, that 
if any judicious or improved use is to be 
made of the natural bodies around us, it 
must be expected from those who discrimin- 
ate their kinds, and study their properties. 
Of the benefits of natural science in the 
improvement of many arts, no one doubts. 
Our food, our medicine, our luxuries are 
improved by it. By the inquiries of the 
curious, new acquisitions are made in remote 
countries, and our resources of various kinds 
are augmented. We find that gardening, the 
most elegant, and agriculture, the most use- 
ful of all arts, are improved only in those 
countries in which botany is made subservient 
to theiradvancement. And whena knowledge 
of this science is more generally diffused 
throughout our own country, we may expect 
to see it more frequently enriched with fields 
and adorned with gardens, which, while they 
bestow honor on their possessors, shall prove 
a pleasant recreation to the old, and a useful 
study to the young. Norshould its influence 


‘¢ Soft roll your incense, herbs and fruits, and flowers, 
In mingled clouds, to Him, whose sun exalts, 
Whose breath perfumes you, and whose pencil paints!” 


Large Flowering Sensitive 
Plant. 


There are many varieties of the Mimosa 
or sensitive plant. Some of them are large 
trees, and others rise only a few inches from 
the ground, or rather creep along it, spread- 
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ing in such @ manner as to cover a very large 
surface. The Mimosa grandi flora, or large 
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Fig.10.—Sensitive Plant. 


flowering sensitive plant, is represented in 
the above cut. It has an exceedingly ele- 
gant appearance, when the long and slender 
filaments which compose the flower have 
attained their full growth; and the effect is 
heightened by the splendor of a tropical sun, 
and the occasional accompaniment of those 
brilliant little humming birds which abound 
in the same latitudes, 

The word Mimosa signifies “ Mimic,” and 
is given to the plant on account of the sensi- 
bility of the leaves, which, by their motion, 
mimic or imitate that of animals. In one 
species this property is very remarkable, 
though it belongs ina greater or less degree 
to all. By running’a stick over a bed of the 
Mimosa viva, the leaves will contract them- 
selves in such a way as to exhibit any figure 
which may be described by it, such as the 
name of the person who performs the experi- 
ment, or any other device he may please to 
execute : and this effect will continue for se- 
veral minutes after the cause of it isremoved. 
It is from the Mimosa Nilotica, or true Egyp- 
tian Acacia, that the gum Arabic is procured ; 
and the common Acacia of our garden exhi- 
bits something of the retractile habits of these 
plants. Ifa bough be gathered, the leaves 
will immediately collapse or fall together, 


bending downwards towards the back of the} 


stalk, along both sides of which they are so 
gracefully arranged. he 
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BRITISH CATTLE, 


Carrin, rem Breeps, MAnacEment, anp 
Diseases, with an APPENDIX—Philadel. 
plia, Grigg and Elliott, 1886. 


Ts work is one of the volumes of the 
Farmers’ Series of the Library of Useful 
Knowledge, published in London under the 
superintendence of the Society for the Diffu- 
sion of Useful Knowledge, and re-published 
in this city by Messrs. Grice and Exuorr, 
No. 9 North Fourth street. It is a neat 
octavo volume of six hundred pages, illus- 
trated by a variety of well executed wood 
cuts. In giving this work, the publishers 
have not only consulted their own interests, 
but also, and especially, the interests of the 
farming community. When we say that it 
ought to be in the possession of every farmer 
and grazier, we only bespeak for it a patron- 
age commensurate with its real merits, 

The reader will bear in mind, however, 
that this work treats almost exclusively of 
British Cattle, and the diseases to which 
they are liable—the best methods of treat- 
ment, &c,. It wouid, therefore, have added 
not a little to its value, if the publisher had 
submitted it to the revision of a judiciousand 
competent grazier, in order to have it more 
particularly adapted to this country. In that 
event, a brief history of the cattle of the 
United States could have been furnished ; 
the best methods adapted to their manage- 
ment, the treatment of diseases, &c. This, 
we hope, will be attended to in a second 
edition, which, we trust, will be speedily 
demanded. 

It was our intention to have given an ex- 
tract from the work, with one or two of the 
illustrations; we made application for the 
necessary cuts, with an offer of payment for 
the use of the same, but could not obtain 
them. Weshall, therefore, omit the extracts 
and a full review of this admirable work, 
until we come to treat upon the subject of 
Cartie Huspanpry, which will be accom- 
panied by the necessary illustrations. 


Mules.—lIt is surprising that the farmers 
of this neighborhood do not turn more of 
their attention to the raising of mules, for the 
use of their farms. They are very scarce 
hereabouts, and we cannot account for it in 
any other way, than that their value is not 
properly appreciated. They are more pro- 
fitable stock to raise than horses; they will 
live on straw, and stubble, and browse, and 
always command a handsome price; they 
are not liable to the train of diseases which 
visit horseflesh. They also live as long.— 
Salem, N. C. paper. 
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Norice.—By reference to the Cabinet of 


July 1, our subscribers will find that the 
second number was to be issued on or before 
the first of August—the number for the 
fifteenth of July was, therefore, omitted, and 
that issued on the first of August stands as 
the second number, and is paged accordingly. 
The work is semi-monthly—twenty-four 
numbers formingavolume. ‘The subscribers 


will receive their whole compliment of 


twenty-four numbers in the course of the 
year; as the odd number will be worked in 
towards the close of the volume. 


Morus Munricautis.—The mulberry, it 
is now well ascertained, is a bybrid variety, 
and not a true species—the seed will not pro- 
duce its like. We have been informed by a 
gentleman who purchased a plant, three or 
four years since, of some nursery-men of our 
vicinity, that with considerable care he raised 
quite a number of seeds. ‘The plant was ta- 
ken up upon the appearance of severe weath- 
er, and placed in a cellar where the frost did 
not penetrate—the roots were slightly cov- 
ered with earth. Pursuing this course two 
succeeding winters, it attained the size ofa 
large shrub with numerous ramifying brauch- 
es—the third season it produced seeds. No 
other species or variety grew in the vicinity 
of the plant, and the blossoms consequently 
could not have been fertilized but by its own 
pollen. These seeds sown, and the result 
was a number of seedling plants, with foliage 
of all sizes and textures, from the common 
white to that of the parent. 


Autumnal Hymn of the Hus- 
bandman, 


Now we rest from our toils, Lord, our labors are done, 
Our meadows are bar’d to the kiss of the sun ; 

We have winnow’'d the wbeat,—well our toil it repays, 
And our oxen have eaten the husks of the maize. 

e gathered our harvests; with strength in each limb 
_ Toiled the mower, the ripe grass bow’d prostrate to him; 
And the reaper, as nimbly he fell’d the proud grain, 
Was blither than thuse who wear sceptres and reign. 


And the wheat blade was tall, and the full golden ear, 
ctipin a that the months of rejoicing were near; 

e grape in rich clusters hung, promising mirth, 
And the bows of the apple tree slept on the earth. 


Did we thank thee then, God of the seasons? Oh no! 
We were prompt in accepting thy favours, but slow 
Were our lips,ito give thanks for the rich gifts thy hand 
Shower’d thick on the maize litter’d vales of our land. 


Thou host rain’d on us manna, Lord,—yet we are mute, 
Though all Summer’s smiles of thy love are the fruit, 
Springs and autumns, as fair as the Orient boasts, 
Dawn on us ;—yet faint are our tongues, Lord of Hosts. 


Now we raise our glad voices, in gratitude raise, 

And we waft on the beams of the morning our praise, 
We thank thee for golden grain, gathered in shock, 
And the milk of the kine, and the fleece of the flock. 


And we thank thee for limbs moving light to the task; 
For hearts beating high though unwarm’d of the flask ; 
Fill us, Lord, with just sense of thy bounty, and give 
Health to us, and to all in the land where we live. 
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The Baltimore Farmer states that Mr. 
George Beltzover, of Baltimore, has a calf 
only three months old, which weighs 337 
lbs. This was produced between a half 
Durham and Devon bull, and a 7-8 Durham 
cdw. The weight of the mother of this fine 
animal on the hoof was 1300 pounds. 


Keep Accounts.—The farmer ought not 
only to keep accounts with himself, so as to 
be able to review at the end of every year, 
his receipts and expenditures—to tell whence 


{his cash comes, and whither it goes; but 


with his several fields, his crops, his sheep, 
cattle, horses, swine, poultry. He should 
at Jeast do this with great particularity till 
he shall be master of the subject, and can 
trust his judgment with some confidence. 
For want of accurate accounts, farmers are 
often deceived, raise unprofitable crops and 
animals, or pursue unprofitable methods of 
cultivation or feeding. Sometimes, too, 
they abandon a pursuit really advantageous 
to them, under the false notion that they can 
do better some other way. We have pub. 
lished several specimens of such accounts. 
A little practice will make the business easy ; 
and it will give you not only the satisfaction 
of knowing the pecuniary results of this and 
that crop or method, but will awaken new 
interests in the whole process by which land 
is prepared and a crop is matured. It will 
enable you to determine the value of the 
hints that you get from reading,and whether 
it really 7s more profit to cultivate five 
acres thoroughly and skilfully than ten at 
hap-hazard. And now while preparing your 
fields and sowing your seeds, is a good time 
to begin. 


The true enconomy of housekeeping is sim- 
ply the art of gathering up all the fragments, 
so that nothing be lost. I mean fragments 
of time as well as matters. Nothing should 
be thrown away as long as it is possible to 
make any use of it, however trifling it may 
be; and whatever be the size of a family, 
every member should be employed either in 
earning or saving money. 


SueEeEp are found to be less liable to dis- 
ease when kept on dry upland pastures, than 
when allowed to feed on wet marshy ground, 
Worms in the nostrils of sheep, may be pre- 
vented by applying tar about their noses 
several times during the summer, which 
preyents the fly from depositing its eggs.— 
Sheep, as well as cattle and horses, should at 
all times have access to water, and have a 
daily supply of salt. 
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Ba the ees pri at ih the water like a dish, admits too little heat 
or air, and prevents the tender fibres of young 
‘plants from shooting freely to such distances 
as are necessary for obtaining a sufficient 
quantity of proper nourishment. ‘The latter, 
from the looseness of its texture, admits heat 
too freely, and is not capable of retaining a 
sufficient degree of moisture for the purposes 
of vegetation. The particles of vegetable 
nutriment are either absorbed by the heat, or 
washed down by the rains too low for the 
roots of plants to reach them. Hence, few 
plants will come to maturity.on mere sand, 
except such as extend their roots very deep, 
and attract nourishment from a stratum be- 
low it. In stiff clays there is little fermen- 
tation, the salts being so confined and locked 
up by the tenacity of its texture, that they 
cannot act. In light dry sands they are 
speedily evaporated by heat. 

All sands are hot and dry—all clays cold 
and wet; and, therefore, the manuring sandy 
lands with clay, or clay lands with sand, is 
best, for this changes the nature of the land 
itself; whereas dung, and other substances, 
afford only an inferior and temporary im- 
provement. Mixed soils, which incline to 
the clayey kind, are best for corn and pulse. 
But it is not the natural soil only that the 
farmer ought to consider, but the depth of it, 
and what lies*:immediately underneath it. 
For if the richest soil is only seven or eight 
inches deep, and lies on a cold wet clay or 
stone, it will not be so fruitful as leaner soils 
that. he on a better under stratum. Gravel 


is perhaps the best under stratum to make 
the land prolific. 


A knowledge of the nature ot soils is in-'| 
dispensably necessary to the practical agri- 
culturist. The varieties of soil may be ranked)’ 
under the following heads :—Sand, clay, gra- 
vel, chalk, loam, marl. By different com- 
binations of these substances, all the inter- 
mediate kinds of soil are formed ; and on a 
proper mixture of them, in certain propor 
tions, depends the general fertility of the 
earth, and the success of the farmer’s labor. 

The two extremes in soils, are tough wet 
clay, and loose dry sand. Each of these 
has its peculiar plants, which will not grow 
in the other, although they are few in num 
ber, and of little known use. But the plants 
common to both these soils, will grow and 
thrive better in loam, which is a middle spe- 
cies of earth, composed of these two ex- 
tremes, partaking equally of the good quali- 
ties of both, without the bad ones. For this 
reason, lands which partake of the different 
properties of clay and sand, or which, in 
other words, are a kind of compound, wherein 
the properties of clay and sand are so united 
as to correct each other, are generally the 
most fruitful, and produce the greatest mass 
of vegetables. This will more evidently 
appear, if it be considered in what manner 
plants and vegetables are nourished, and 
what it is that gives them bulk, vigor, and 
firmness. : 

When the seeds of plants are deposited in 
the earth, certain degrees of warmth, air, and 
moisture, are necessary for the expansion of 
their vessels, and the extension and firmness||t 
of their fibres and solid parts. For thesell ‘The best loams, and natural earths are “of 
purposes, stiff clay and loose sand, are both,|l, bright brown, or hazely color. Hence, 
while separate, very unfavorable; the for-|ithey are called hazle loams. They cut 


mer, by the closeness of its texture, retains! smooth and tolerably easy, without clinging 
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to the spade or ploughshare; are light, tri- 
able, and fall into smal} clods, without chap- 
ping or cracking in dry weather, or turning 
Dark grey, and rus- 
set mould, are accounted the next best.— 
The worst of all are the light and dark ash- 


into mortar when wet. 


colored. ‘The goodness of land may also be 
very well judged of by the smell and the 
touch. The best emits a fresh pleasant scent 
on being dug or ploughed up, especially af- 
ter rain; and being a just proportion of sand 
and clay intimately blended, will not stick 
- much to the fingers on handling. But all 
soils, ‘however good, may be impoverished, 
and even worn out by successive crops with- 
out rest, especially if the ploughings are not 
frequently repeated before the seed is sown. 

If we examine tracts of land which have 
not been cultivated, we find nature has ad- 
apted different kinds of plants to most of the 
distinguishable varieties of soils; and _ al- 
though some belonging to one, may, from 


some cause or other, be found on lands of a} 
different quality, they seldom thrive, or per-/ 


fect their seeds, so as to become general.— 
The great care of the farmer ought, there- 
fore, to be, by proper mixtures, to reduce his 
land to that state and temperament in which 
the extremes of hot and cold, wet and dry, 
are best corrected by each other; to give them 
every possible advantage flowing from the 
benign influence of sun and air; to adopt 
such kinds of plants as they afford in this 
state the greatest nourishment to; and to re- 
new their fertility by a judicious allowance 
of the most proper manures. Where these 
things are done, there are few spots so un- 
friendly to cultivation as not to repay his ex- 
pense and labor with a plentiful increase. 
But without these, the best tracts of land will 
in time become a barren waste, or produce 
little but weeds. 


Observations on Small Farms. 


* 
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try, but still the same amount of labor be- 
stowed upon a less amount of Jand might pro- 
duce results equally, if not more satisfac- 
tory to the farmer, than the method now gen- 
erally pursued. As the land in this delight- 


ful mountain region, produces a variety of 


grasses, in such rich abundance, the farmers 
might find, in this consideration alone, ample 
reason for reducing to practice the plausible 
theory recommended in the article to which 
we would draw their attention. Men in gen- 
eral perform hard labor with too much reluc- 
tance to authorize the belief, that they would 
prefer labor for its own sake, without a due 
regard to the benefits they expect to derive 
from their toil. The view taken of the sub- 
ject in the production we publish, may serve 
to satisfy many an undecided mind, that in 


the interior of Pennsylvania, farmers can live 


as well, and become as rich, as those who 
may scatter their families, by removing to 
the “far West.” 


“There is a great mistake among farmers. 
And it is, they covet to much land.. Almost 
all our farms are from four to ten times too 
large. A farmer never feels that he has got 
enough. He adds field to field, does not half 
subdue or manure what he has got, and still 
wants more. One of the most productive 
and profitable farms I ever saw, contained 
but fourteen acres.—It was very much sub- 
dued, and improved and manured; and the 
owner was what was called a very thrifty, 
if not a rich man, while his neighbor who 
skims over three hundred acres, and works 
full as hard, grows poor.. By proper man- 
agement I am satisfied every acre of land 


|\which is fit to raise corn upon, can be made 


to yield one hundred bushels tothe acre. Is 


The following judicious and well-timed ar-| it not better to put the manure and care and 
ticle, appeared originally in the Maine Far- labor upon it and raise one hundred bushels 


mer, edited by E. Hotmrs, Esq. The po-|| 
sition assumed by the writer is well sup-|ithe west? 


ported by both facts and arguments, which,||process ? 
of our large farms. 


if duly considered, may tend to contribute 


that to spread the same over four acres, and 
thus drive away three or four of your sons to 

As things now are, what is the 
IT will tell you. A man owns one 
Itis paid for. He raises 
pa large family. The girls are married 


many advantages to our present system of ru-|iofF and he gives each one her portion. He 
ral economy. It may be urged, says the ed-||himself, and his farm falls to his five sons. 
itor of a public journal in one of the central||One of these five sons takes the farm and 


; 4, .|lagrees to pay the other sons their shares. 
counties of this state, that large farms in this They go off to the west and return no more. 


quarter are not numerous when reference is||He ‘undertakes by economy and industry 
. had to the quality of the land under actual||to send three fourths of its value to the 


cultivation.—This is no doubt true, if wel/West By and by he finds he cannot do it as 


compare this with other sections of our coun- ee atse sem Pp Bae i a 
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mortgages his farm, and starts anew to pay 
for it. All his life he toils, pays his interest, 
thinks the farmer has a hard row to hoe, and 


will be surrounded by your own sons, instead 
of large land holders and a floating population, 
who hire themselves out to cultivate it, and 
have no land. 

The Genesee Farmer, in, an article on the 
size of farms, says, the productions of a farm 
should not be confined to one or two articles; 
the farmer should not be principally a wheat 
grower, nor a drover, nor a shepherd, but 
should attend nearly equally to all these dif- 
ferent branches. When the business is thus 
varied, too much work does not occur at ra 
time, nor too little for the employment of the 
hands at another. This variety of business 
is also necessary to the improvement and en- 
riching of the soil—to the production and ap- 
plication of manure, and to maintaining the 
benefits of rotation in crops. But it cannot 
be advantageously adopted on very small 
farms, as there would be a great waste ot 
ground, and a great expense of material, for 
partition fences, and a loss of time by atten- 
tion to a great number of small crops. 

Another disadvantage of small farms is, 
that labor saving machinery cannot be so pro- 
fitably used on them; for where these are 
expensive, and the quantity of work they per- 
form is small, the interest on them is a heavy 
drawback on the profits of the farm. 

Notwithstanding all these disadvantages, 
there is not one farmer in a hundred who has 
not more land than he can cultivate in the 
best posssible manner; or to speak more cor- 
rectly, there is not one ina hundred who has 
sufficient additional capital to carry on profit- 
ably all the operations of the farm. A far- 
mer must be able to expend a large sum in 
addition to what he does in paying for his 
land, if he expects to make money by the 
business. But instead of this, the common 
practice is, to expend all the additional capi- 
tal which is realized by farming, in purchas- 
ing more*land. Instead of doing this, it 
would be much better for the farmer to sell a 
part of what he first had, if this is the only 
way for obtaining additional capital for car- 
rying on his operations. 


from debt. When he dies the same process 
has to be gone over again, by every genera- 
tion, who sends four-fifths of the value of our 
fand after them. Now this is poor policy, 
and [ sometimes wonder that our farms are 
in any talerable condition; for their worth 
many times over has been sent away to the 
west. If, instead of this, our farmers would 
divide up their farms, and make every acre 
yield all it can, our towns would not have 
the appearance of age and decay, which most 
of them have, “Praise a great farm,” says 
the immortal poet of Rome, “but cultivate a 
little one.” 

T have noticed that men, ‘as they grow old, 
seetn to want more land; and seldom do you 
find a man who feels he has enough. I 
{now they talk of the fertility of the west, 
and the beautiful-land to be found there. And 
I know, too, that a young man going out 
there, if he does not die under it, will, ina 
few years, become thrifty. And why? The 
process is easily described. He goes into the 
wilderness, purchases his land, lives in his 
log cabin, sleeps on the floor, or more likely 
upon the ground, eats upon a slab, pinned up 
into the logs, ind eats what comes to hand, 
working early and late, and it would be won- 
derful indeed if he did not gain property. 
And so would he here. Let a young man 
take the poorest farm you can name, and la- 
bor on it as hard and live just as he does at 
the west for fifteen years, and he will be rich 
here. It is not so much the land that makes 
the difference, as it is the manner of living, 
between the west and the east. I was struck 
while riding in the stage, in listening to the 
conversation between two farmers, the’ one 
from Illinois, the other from the state 6 
Maine. The western man was describing 
the fertility of soil, contrasting it with New 
England. “ Why, how much corn can you raise 
to the acre?” “TI can raise seventy bushels 
with all ease.” “And how much do you get a 
bushel ”” “Nine pence a bushel at my door.’* 
Well, says the Maine farmer, “I can raise 
three hundred bushels of potatoes on my land 
and get twenty cents at my door.” “Aye, you 
have to dig them.” ‘'T'rue, and don’t you 
have to pick and shell your corn, and after all 
get but twelve and a half cents a bushel, and 
only seventy bushels on an acre.” I repeat 
it, with the same economy and the same in- 
dustry, a young farmer here can get rich as 
easy as at the west. Whether they will prac- 
tice equal economy is more than I can say. 
But let fashion once prevail of having smaller 
farms and having them cultivated, and you 


* Twelve and a half ceuts. - 


mencing business with five thousand dollars ; 
if, with one half this sum he buys a farm of 
fifty acres, and with the other half he im- 
proves it to a high state of fertility, he will 
do far better than if he should purchase a 
hundred acres, and have no further means of 
improving it or performing the work upon it 
in the most advantageous manner. Most 
land, by a judicious expenditure to the amount 
of its cost upon it, may have its productive-— 
ness increased four fold, and its profits to an 


amount of produce that he does from a hun- 
red acres, he will not only receive twice as 


We will suppose the case of a farmer com- 


almost incalculable amount; if there re a 
farmer can raise from fifty acres, twice the — 


» 


f 
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much for it, but he will be able to raise this) rolled hard with a loaded roller, by which 
amount with even less than one half the la-| the uneven parts of the furrows were pressed 
bor that he does from the hundred acres, be-/ down, and the whole made smooth. It was 
cause land in good condition is much more) then harrowed lengthwise the furrow, with 
easily tiled than ini a poor condition, Thus,|a horse harrow, but so light as not to disturb 
with only fifty acres, he would, in fact, ex-| the sod. Twenty cart loads of compost ma- 
se te the advantages of large farms to a| nure, made by mixing two parts of loam or 

greater extent than if he should purchase’ ‘peat mud with one of stable dung, were then » 
a hundred acres. 


spread upon each acre. It was then harrowed 
again as before, and then the pocrer part of 
ee soil, which had been turned up, and re- 
" “> mained upon the surface, was thereby mixed 
From D. P. King’s Address before the Essex) with the rt on manure. Corn < then 
‘Agricultural Society. planted in drills* upon the furrows, the rows 

We have been accused of cropping our||being at the usual distance and parallel with 
lands severely without cultivating and ma-||the furrow. At hoeing time, the surface was 
nuring them in any reasonable proportion;||stirred by running a light plough} between 
of mowing our fields many years in succes-||the rows, but not so deep, at this or the sub- 
sion till their over taxed, exhausted energies,||sequent hoeing, as to disturb the sod. What 
can yield us nothing more. The high prices||Mr. Lorain calls the “savage practice” of 
of labor and manure, and the difficulty of ob-||hilling up the corn, was cautiously avoided. 
taining them, have been alleged as excuses||In the early part of the season, my cornfield 
for this thriftless and cruel practice, and there||did not exhibit a very promising appearance ; 
issomething of truth and more of plausibility||but as soon as the roots had extended into 
in the defence. As aremedy for these evils,||the enriching matter beneath and began to 
anda sure way of improving your land, I can||expand in the decomposing sward, which had 
do nothing better than to recommend to you||now become mellow, and more minutely di- 
tle method practised for several years with||vided by the fermentation of the confined 
great success by Elias Phinney, Esq., of rameitle substances beneath, than it could 
Lexington. Without offering an apology to||have been by the plough or hoe, the growth 
Mr. Phinney, I shall make an extract from||became vigorous, and the crop, in the opinion 
his Address delivered before the Society ofjjof those. who examined the field, not less 
Middlesex Husbandmen and Manufacturers||than seventy bushels of corn to the acre. As 
in 1830. “In May, 1828, the field (the soili|soon as the corn was harvested, the stubble 
of which is thin loam upon a gravelly sub-||was loosened up by running a light horse 
soil) having lain three years to grass, and the||plough lengthwise, through the rows, the sur- 
crop of hay so light as to be worth not morej|face then smothed with a bush harrow, and 
than the expense of making, with a view of|jone bushel of rye, with a sufficient quantity 
ascertaining the quantity of vegetable mat-|jof herd’s grass and red top seed, to the acre, 
ter upon the surface, I took a single foot||was then sowed, the ground again harrowed 


Successful Farming. 


_square of green sward, and after separating|jand rolled. The crop of rye was harvested 


the roots and tops of the grasses from thej|in July following, and the two acres yielded 
loam and vegetable mould, it was found, on(/sixty-nine and a half bushels of excellent 
weighing, to contain nine ounces of clear/grain, and over five tons of straw. ‘The 
vegetable substance, giving, at that rate, over|grass seed, sowed with the rye, took well, and 
twelve and a quarter tons tothe acre. This||the present season I took, what those who 


-convinced me of the importance of taking||secured the crop judged to be, two and a half 


some course, by which this valuable 'treasure||tons of the very best of hay from each acre. | 
might be turned to good account. Thataj/ Thus, with one ploughing, with the aid of 
great part of this vegetable matter is exposed||twenty cart loads of compost manure to the 
to useless waste, by the usual mode of plough-|/acre, I have obtained two crops of grain, and 
ing, cross ploughing and harrowing, must be||stocked the land down to grass.” { 

obvious to any one. In order, therefore, to|| The great object of the farmer is to obtain 
secure this, as well as the light vegetable!|the most valuable products, with the least 
mould at and near the surface, which is liable||possible labor, and at the same to keep his 
to waste from the same causes, I had twoj|farm in a state of progressive improvement; 
acres of the greensward of this field turned). ca} ) eee 
over with the plough as smoothly as possible.|| * It might be planted in hills, if that course is 
After removing the outside furrow slices into ||preferred. . ‘ 

tht centre of the plough-land, and thereby)! + Mr. P. now uses the cultivator. 

eftecting the double purpose of covering the|| + Wm. Clark, jun., of Northampton, and Put- 
vacant space in the middle, and preventing! nam, of Danvers, have adopted similar methods 
ridges at the sides and ends, the field was\lof husbandry, and have been very suceessful. ~ 
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same warmth which causes the seed to veget- 
ate in the earth, hatches the insect there also. 
[ am inclined to favor the hypothesis, and not 
without evidence, that the seed of both the 
smut and the fly lose their reproductive power 
during the lapse of a twelye-month. I will 
not venture to say that liming seed is as effi- 
cacious against the fly, as it is against smut; 
but this much I can say, that I always lime 
my seed wheat, and never have it injured by 
smut or fly, while many fields in my neigh- 
borhood are annually devastated by the one, 
or materially injured by the other.” 

_ The application of lime to wheat culture is 
one of the most important improvements in 
modern husbandry. It is well known that 
our lands, where the soil is fit for any kind 
of arable products, will yield good crops of 
Wheat, when first cleared of their native 


that there may have been something peculiar 
in the soils or the seasons; that with others 


_ creasing confidence. The field on which he 
made the experiment which he has so clearly 
and satisfactorily detailed, has remained in 
grass till the present season, and has con- 
tinued to yield two tons of good hay to the 
acre without any top dressing. - Other farm- 
ers have followed the same method ona great 
diversity of soils, and although a plain field 
and a loamy soil may be best adapted to the 
purpose, there are none except very wet or 
very rough and rocky grounds which cannot 
be greatly improved by it. There is nothing 
unreasonable or unphilosophical in this me- 
thod, and success would seem to follow it as 
naturally as effect follows. cause. I know 
that there are many farmers who believe 
that the good old way is the best way, but 
let the most Somtatie of these visit the 
farm of Mr. Phinney, which but fifteen years 
ago produced but nine tons of hay and which 
now produces seventy; let him go into those 
well mellowed fields and see the corn waving 
in its beauty and ripening into a golden har- 
vest, yielding nearly one hundred bushels to 
the acre, and potatoes in equal abundance; 
let him witness all the improvements of that||_ 
well managed and thoroughly culivated farm, 
(which, in natural advantages, perhaps, does 
not exceed his own,) and that sceptical farm- 
er, who went out hesitating and unbelieving, 
will come home with a settled conviction 
that Mr. Phinney is a farmer of great skill 
and enterprize, enlightened by a sound judg- 
ment: he will cheerfully admit that his me- 
thod of cultivation is a great improvement, 
and he will apply it to hisown farm as far as 
circumstances will allow. I should not have 
dwelt so long on this subject, if, from my 
own observation and the experience of others, 
I had not been fully satisfied that the ado 
tion of a similar method of husbandry would 
be beneficial to our own fields. 


of every soil is deficient, unless it contains a 
mixture of three kinds of earth, viz. clay, 
sand, and lime ; and that lime in some of its 
combinations exists in wheat both in the 
straw and in the kernel. In some soils, fer- 
tile in other respects, lime may either have 
no existence, or be found in very minute 
portions, and be soon exhausted. If lime be 
Lime as a Manure for Wheat. a constituent of wheat, and is not in the soil 
Wheat, we are told, is improved for seed,||when we attempt to raise the crop, we must 
by being kept on hand a year, and will then||furnish lime by art, or wheat will not grow. 
produce a crop without smut, and will not be|/Or if native lime exists in the soil in small 
injured by the fly. Judge Buel, a celebrated||quantities, the land may bear wheat till the 
iculturist, residing near Albany, observes,||lime is exhausted, and then become incapable 
“T am almost a bakit to the opinion that}jof producing that plant till a fresh supply 
the nit is deposited in the down of the kernel|jof lime, marl, pulverized bones, or some 
“before the grain is harvested, and that thel|lother calcareous substance is added. 
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Mr. Young, of Nova Scotia, an able Eng- 
lish writer on agricultural topics, says, “ it 
cannot be denied, that since the plentiful use 
of lime has been adopted, lands in Europe 
will produce wheat which otherwise were 
incapable of bearing it; and he quotes seve- 
ral instances in favor of this assertion. 
Anderson likewise gives an account of a field 
which had a top-dressing of lime for the pur- 
pose of raising wheat; but the lime, by ac- 
cident, was not applied toa small patch of the 
field, and in that patch there was no crop, 
while every part to which lime was applied 
produced wheat luxuriantly. It would be 
easy to adduce many more instances to show 
that lime, in great Britain, is considered rot 
only useful but indispensable to the produc- 
tion of wheat. Te We ts 


Best Sheep for the Common Farmer. 


The’ question has been sometimes asked, 
what kind of sheep are the most profitable for 
the common farmer—he whose flock can 
rarely exceed ore or two hundred in number, 
if it reaches that amount !—and it has been 
answered in various ways, too frequently, 
perhaps, as preconceived notions or self-in- 
terest at the time prompted. One farmer has 
maintained the exclusive superiority of the 
Saxony, another that of the Merino, while 
for the common farmer another has preferred 
the heavy bodied, long coarse wooled sheep, 
but little differing from our native sheep pre- 
vious to the introduction of the Merino. An 
examination of the prices current for a year 
or two past will show that the average of the 
three kinds of wool would be respectively 
70, 50, and 371-2 cents per pound. The 
quantity produced on an average from the 
three kinds will not vary much from the fol- 
lowing estimate : 
Saxony, per sheep 2 1-2 pounds 70 - - $1,75 
- Merino, Ws SAD “ 60----1,80 

Long wooled, “ 4 “ 371-2 1,50 

Some farmers, however, contend that the 
deficiency in fleece in the long wooled sheep 
is more than compensated by the greater 
weight of carcass; and in breeding expressly 
for the butcher, this consideration should un- 
doubtedly have its weight. Besides, the ac- 
knowledged tenderness in rearing of the finer 
wooled kinds would operate as a drawback 
on their profit; still it would seem that dt 
present prices fine wooled sheep are on the 
whole the most valuable. I would suggest, 
however, whether it would not be possible 
for a breed of sheep to be produced, which 
would be more profitable for the common far- 
mer, by combining weight of carcass, hardi- 
hood of rearing, and sufficient fineness of 
weol, than any that is now generally known. 

The Maryland Board of Agriculture pro- 
poses a series of questions to the agricultur- 


ists of that state, on some of the most im- 
portant topics of farming, arid the answers 
received and published, form a most valuable 


addition to out knowledge of the best methods 
of farming. One of these questions was as 
follows,—“* What species of sheep to you 
{consider the most valuable to farmers gene- 
rally, and what are the best methods of man- 
aging sheep and lambs?” 
swers to this question was one froin Samuet 
Stevens, Esq., from which I extract the fol- 
lowing sentence as well worthy of notice: 


Among the an- 


“On this subject (sheep growing) I possess 


the pride and ambition of a farmer, and fear- 


less of contradiction, I pronounce the Buke- 


well* sheep, bottomed on the Merino, the most 
profitable. 
gives a fine beautiful wool, and when crossed 
by the Bakewell, you add beauty and size, 
both having a predilection for fat, and are of 
uncommon fine flavor, and what is igyportant 
and remarkable, they are ready for the butcher 
at eighteen months old, and if suffered to 
remain until two years old, they will increase 
in beauty, size and fat, snperior to any other 
breed of sheep Ihave ever seen, and on as 
little food.” 


In the first place, the Merino 


There can be no doubt but that the long 


wool and fine carcass of the Bakewell or 
Leicester breed, engrafted on the fine wool 
and aptitude to fatten of the Merino, would 
produce a kind of sheep superior for all pur- 
poses to any that the common farmer now 
possesses, 
flocks require more care and attention than 
the ordinary farmer can bestow with profit, 
and the ancient coarse wooled breeds furnish- 
ed wool of such inferior quality that no man 
would think of having it manufactured into 
cloth. Some good sheep of the kind recom- 
mended for crossing are to be found in the 
country, and the general introduction of a 
crossed breed that shall combine the qualities 
proposed above, would be of most essential 
service to a vast majority of our farmers— 
men who have but little time to devote to the- 
oretical experiments, but who would readily 
embrace any opportunity of so clearly adding 


It is evident that the finer wooled 


* Norr.—To give the reader an idea of the 
pure Bakewell breed, I will state, that Mr. Bar- 
ney, of Philadelphia, a year or two since, pur- 
chased a year old imported ram of this blood for 
$150. Another one imported at the same time 
was sold for $160, and taken to Ohio. The 
one purchased by Mr. Barney was avery large 
sheep, fine form, with wool twelve or thisteen 
inches long, and shearing twelve and three- 
fourths pounds, when one year old. There can 
be little doubt that across of this fine animal 
with the silky merino, will prove a superior breed, 
and better for the ordinary farmer than any now 
existing. 
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to their profits. It is to be hoped this sub- 
ject will not be lost sight of by sheep growers, 
but carried into effect as an object. essential 
to our prosperity.— Genesee Farmer. 


eS SE i Pie a 
Choosing Sheep for Breeding, 


One of the two species of sheep, the long 
and the short wooled, having been chosen as 


the most appropriate to the situation, and floor, 
wool being made an object, it is most advan- ‘them 
tageous to select such flocks as are pure as|\main 


possible of the species to which they belong, 
and not a mixture of the short and long 
wooled breeds, which must generally pro- 
duce an inferior fleece, disadvantageous to 
the manufacturer, Length of staple in the 
long, and fineness, elasticity, and closeness 
in the short wooled fleece, will be the best 
guides in this case. 

Whether the wool be long or short, the 
carcass of the animal ought to be amply and 
regularly covered; it isa great defect when 
the belly is bare, and still greater when the 
wool is thin and open on the ridge of the 
back, admitting rain and moisture to a most 
susceptible part, indeed, to descend upon all 
parts of the body. 

It is a piece of good old advice to buy 
your rams a little before shearing time, if 
possible; and a very necessary modern addi- 
tion, to make the opportunity of purshasing 
at the farmer’s house, while you see the ani- 
mal in puris naturalibus, and before he has 
been decked out and trimmed for show by 
the sheep barber, A thick fleece, covering 
all parts with as much equality a8 possible, 
containing plenty of yolk, or retained, or in- 
sissipated perspiration is the object. If ewes, 
equally well-bred, can be procured, the shep- 
herd anticipates and reaps an immediate 
benefit; if not, he must. patiently wait. im- 
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| 
herds use the green vitriol alone, after pound- 


ing it fine, Others again anoint with a fea- 
ther dipped in aqua fortis, or weak nitric 
acid. 'The drovers to Smithfield carry a bot- 
tle of this with them, to apply to lame sheep. 


it hardens the hoof, and enables the sheep to 
travel better. 


( Another mode is to spread 
three or four inches of slacked lime over a 
pare the sheep’s feet well, and turn 
into this house, where they may re- 
for a few hours, and then be put into a 
dry pasture. The treatment may be twice 
or thrice repeated. 


TO PREVENT THE FOOT ROT. 


Keep the sheep in dry pastures, and if 
stony the better; examine them often and 
carefully; and when any fissures or cracks, 
attended with heat make their appearance, 
apply oil of turpentine and common brandy. 
When these do not avail, wash the diseased 
part, and pare as close as possible without 
drawing blood, and apply some of the caus- 
tics above named. In all cases it is of great 
consequence that the animal be afterwards 
exposed only toa moderate temperature—be 
invigorated with proper food and kept clean 
in early dry pasture. 


TO PREVENT SHEEP FROM CATCHING COLD 
AFTER BEING SHORN. 


Rub them with water.saturated with salt, 
or plunge them in sea water. 


TO CURE THE SCAB. 


Sir Joseph Banks gave the following pre- 
scription to the Society for the encourage- 
ment of arts: take one pound of quicksilver, 
half pound Venice turpentine, half pint oil 
of turpentine, and four pounds hogs lard; rub 
them in a mortar till they are well incorpo- 
rated. Then begin at the head of the sheep, 


provement of his wool, through the medium||proceed from between the ears along the 


of the superior blood of his rams. 


back to the end of the tail; the wool is to 


At shearing time, examine the bottoms of||be divided in a furrow till the skin can be 


the fleece, or the lower extremity of the fila- touched, and as the furrow is made, the fin- 
ments of wool ; if it be stichy-haired, of mixed|/ger, slightly dipped in the ointment, is to be 
quality, or if the sheep have a coarse breech,||drawn along the bottom of it, where it will 
or be not well covered, it must be rejected,||leave a blue stain on the skin and adjoining 
as improper for a breeding stock,.where it//wool. From this make similar furrows down 
would perpetrate its defects. The quantity|/the shoulders and thighs to the legs, and if 
of yolk or grease isa good proof of the thick-|/the animal is much infected, two should be 
ness of the wool, the grease or perspirable||drawn along each side, and the ointment ap- 
matter of the animal is retained; hence,||plied in all. 


fine, curled wool, has ever the greatest quan- 


tity of yolk.—Bath Memoirs. 


st 
Remarks on the Diseases of Sheep. 
FOR THE FOOT ROT IN SHEEP. 


TO CURE THE MEASLES IN SWINE. 
The existence of the disease can only be 
known by the animal not thriving or fatten- 
ing like the rest. Put into the food of each 


Take alum, green vitriol and white mer-||hog, once or twice a week, as much crude . 


cury, the first in the largest proportion; dis-|/pounded antimony as will lie on a shilling. 
solve them in water, and after the hoof is|/This is very proper for any feeding swine, 
pared, anoint it with a feather, and bind on\|though they have no disorder. A small quan- 
a rag all over the foot. he Middlesex shep-'ltity of the. flour of brimstone will be found 
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of great service, if occasionally given to 
swine. But the best way is to prevent dis- 
ease, by keeping their styes clean and dry, 
and to allow them air, exercise, and plenty 
of clean straw. . 


CURE FOR CATTLE SWELLED WITH GREEN 
FOOD: 

Give a dose of train oil, which, after re- 
eated trials, says the Farmer’s Magazine, 
as been found to prove successful. ‘The 

quantity of oil must vary according to the 
age and size of the animal. For a grown 
up beast give a pint, which must be adminis- 
tered with a bottle, taking care to rub the 
stomach well, in order to make it go down. 
After receiving this medicine it must be 
made to walk about, until such time as the 
swelling begins to subside,—Cultivator. 


Management of Horses. 


The feeding of horses is a thing which for 
the most part is indifferently attended to in 
this country, and indeed the system of feeding 
which has been adopted, is but ill calculated 
to preserve these noble animals in full health 
and unimpaired in strengh and vigor of body. 
With many planters and farmers, nothing but 
corn and oats, in the whole grain, are doled 
out from one end of the year to the other.— 
Now these are each highly nutritious and 
excellent substances, and well calculated to 
sustain horses under long continued and la- 
borious work, but then are they not too heat- 
ing to the blood, and too difficult, of digestion 
to be given without change during the whole 
year? Would it not be better, putting the 
saving out of question, to reduce those grains 
to something like digestible substances !— 
Whether the horse be fed upon corn or oats, 
in the whole grain, he necessarily voids a 
large portion of them in precisely the same 
state in which they are received into his 
stomach. This fact is two well establishe 
to be denied at this late day, and hence it 
follows that all portions of grains which are 
eaten by the horse and not digested, serve 
but to irritate the coat of his stomach, in- 
flame his blood, and, by necessary conse- 
quences disease the whole system. The 
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to the horse? If man lives Juxuriantly and 
feeds upon high seasoned and luscious food, 
the chances are as ten toone against him 
that he will get the gout, or some inflamma- 


ltory disease; and if he feeds upon substances 


difficult of digestion, he is just as sure to be 
visited’ with that worse than pestilent dis- 
temper—the dyspepsia. Ah! but would you 
compare the horse to man? we think we 
hear some one ask; and lest our motives may 
be mistaken, we will take the liberty of re- 
plying to the query in advance of its being 
solemly put to us. 

We do not compare the horse to the man, 
but we hold it asa truth which admits not of 
contradiction, that all the alimentary sub- 
stances, to be profitable to the stomach of 
either man or horse, should be not only nu- 
tritious and bland, but should be eaten in that 
state in which it is best calculated to undergo 
the digestive process. Mastication does much 
to prepare the food of the horse for that ope- 
ration; but the evidences which are aflorded 
by the substances voided by this animal, in- 
contestably show that it fails most lamenta- 
bly in the performance of this highly neces- 
sary work. In England, where the man- 
agement of stock generally, and particularly 
of the horse, is reduced toa matter of science, 
but few intelligent feeders think of giving 
food to that animal in an uncrushed state ; 
nor do they confine themmto grain feeding 
alone, and for the assigned reason, that it is 
too heating. Potatoes and ruta baga form a 
part of the feed of studs of most Knglish 
country gentlemen; by which means they 
keep their horses in better health; the occa- 
sional feeding with roots serving to open their 
bowels, cool their blood, determine the secre- 
tions to the surface, render the skin loose, 
and the hair silky and healthy. We have 
said, independently of the saiving which is 
thus effected, the other reasons are sufficient 


d|/to justify a resort to practice, and we would 


ask are not the melioration with the animal 
to which we have just alluded sufficient of 
itself, to make it an object worthy of every 
consideration? We think it is, and should 
be rejoiced to find that our suggestions were 
improved upon by American horse owners, 


health of a man’s family is very properly||for we honestly believe that infinite good 
said to be dependent as much upon his cook/|both to the master and beast would inevitably 
as upon any other earthly agent, whether||result from it.—RoserTs. 


referable to physical or atmospheric causes. 
Writers upon human health invariably re- 
commend plainness of diet, moderation of 


Turnep Fly. 
Mr. Eprror,—Looking over an old news- 


_ eating, exercise, tnd general temperance, and||paper the other day, I noticed some experi- 


the substances commended to favor, are those|;ments tried on turnep seed, to prevent the 
which afford the most bland nutrition, and|{destructive ravages of the turnep fly, or grub, 
which are easiest of convertion into chyle.||which are sometimes very extensive. ‘The 
If these recommendations ‘hold good with||experimentalist stated that he discovered 
respect to human diet, we would ask are not||that the leaves were eaten almost as soon as 
the same general laws of nature applicable||the plants are up, so that the field was as 
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brown as before it was sown. He thought at 
first that the insect might have proceeded 
from other plants, or the hedges, Accord- 
ingly he took some earth from his garden 
and placed it in a box, sowed his turnep seed 
in it, and covered it with silk gauze, so that 
no insect could enter; but he found them 
there as destructive as in the open field. He 
then took some earth and boiled it, placed it 
in the box, and sowed the seed, watering it 
with water also boiled, with no better suc- 
cess than before. Having thus satisfied him- 
self that it proceeded neither from other 
plants, nor was contained in the earth or wa- 
ter, he turned his attention to the seed, on 
which, by the help of a magnifying glass, he 
found small white flattish substances, which 
he concluded were eggs. On some seeds he 
found none; but generally, two or three, and 
in some instances five on a single seed. ‘The 
difficulty now was to destroy them. ‘To ac- 
complish this he made some strong brine and 
soaked the seed in it twenty-four hours. It 
being dried thoroughly, he then sowed it 
with all the care mentioned above, and not 
a single fly was found. nor turnep injured. 
He found that if the brine was sufficiently 
strong, three hours soaking was enough. 
He says, “I now practice this method with 
turnep seed, cabbage seed, and in fact with 
all the various plants in common cultivation, 
with very satisfactory success. ‘lhe whole 
of these experiments were made on the 
Swedish turnep, which is generally more in- 
fested by these beétles than any of the other 
sorts.” ; 


mentation, 'The same object may be ob- 
tained by frequently drawing off the milk 
from the coolers, and pouring it back again. 
What is called rennet, is nothing more 
than the stomach of an animal in which the 
gastric juices are preserved by salt. The 
application of any kind of acid will cause . 
milk to coagulate, as well as the infusion of 
everal plants, as ladies’ bed straw, butter- 
wort, and others. -The maw, or stomach of 
ruminating animals, which admit of obtain- 
ing the gastric juice in a less mixed state 
than those of others, and chiefly of a young 
calf that has been killed before the digestion 
is perfected, is almost universally preferred 
as rennet. When the bag is first taken trom 
the animal, the curd should be taken out, and, 
after it is thoroughly washed, it. should be 
entirely covered with salt, inside and out. It 
is then put into an earthern jar, or other ves- 
sel, for three or four days, when it is taken 
out and hung up for two or three days, to let 
the pickle drain from it. It is now re-salted, 
placed in a jar, covered tight down with pa- 
per, pierced with a large pin, and in this state 
it is left till wanted for use. It ought to be 
kept in this way ior twelve months; it may, 
however, in case of necessity, be used a few 
lays after it has received a second salting ; 
but it will not be so strong as if kept a longer 
period. Marshal gives the following direc- 
tions to prepare this rennet for use :— 
“Take a handful of the leaves of sweet 
briar, the same quantity of the leaves of the 
dog rose, and the like quantity of bramble 
leaves. Boil them in a gallon of water, with 
three or four handfuls of salt, about a quarter 
ofan hour. Strain off the liquor, and haying 
let it stand till perfectly cool, put it into an 
earthern vessel, and add to it the maw, pre- 
pared as‘aboye. ‘To this adda good sound 


TO DESTROY CATTERPILLARS, 


A correspondent of the American Farmer 
says that he destroyed all the caterpillars 
on his fruit trees, by using mobs of cloth dip- C 
ped in salt water, and conveyed to the nests||lemon, stuck round with about a quarter of 
on the end of long poles. Salt water  in|j2n ounce of cloves, which gives the .ennet an 
which pickles have been preserved, or meat|agreeable flavor.” 
or fish brine may be used with economy for|| The strength of the rennet thus prepared, ~ 
this purpose. Some destroy catterpillars by||will increase in proportion to the length of 
throwing a turf into their nests; others by||time during which the bag remains in the 
a burning match of brimstone held under||liquor. The quantity to be used for the pur- 
their nests; and others apply fish oil. The]|pose of coagulating milk, can, therefore, only 
application of soap suds is a very cheap andjjbe ascertained by daily use and occupation. 
easy method of destroying them, and the||In general, however, it may be stated, on 
suds will be a benefit to the trees. the average, that somewhat less than half a 
pint will suffice for fifty gallons of milk.— 
Throughout the whole process of preparing 
and preserving rennet, too much attention 
cannot be given to its cleanliness and sweet- 
ness; for if it be kept too long, so as to be- 
come foul or tainted, the cheese will invaria- 
bly become affected by it, and will prove unfit 


THE DAIRY.--No. II 
Cheese Making. 


The production of cheese includes the 
making of rennet, the selection of a coloring 
matter, the setting of the curd, and the man- 
agement of the cheese in the press. The 
milk, fresh drawn from: the cow, is to be im-||for use. : ae 
mediately strained into the dishes, or shallow}| Formerly, turmeric, marigolds, hawthorn 
troughs, if these are used, in order to pro-||buds, and other vegetables, were used for 
mote cooling, as the surest guard against fer-i|giving a color to cheese ; but these have long 
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—— 
since been rejected, in all good dairies, for|/mains in the shape of a pear necked bottle, 
the Spanish Arnotto, which is unquestiona-|/in which form it is most frequently imported. 
bly the best ingredient of the kind that can||The gum is however now frequently found 


be used for that purpose. It is a preparation 
of the roucon, (Bixa orellana) which grows 
in this country. The red pulp that covers 
the seeds of this tree, is suspended in hot 
water, and allowed to subside; and, when 
dry, is formed into cakes or balls, which are 
further set aside until they become dry and 
firm. One ounce of this substance, when 
genuine, will be sufficient to color a hundred 
weight of cheese. The usual mode of ap- 
plying the arnotto is, to dip a piece of the re- 
quisite size and weight in a bowl of milk, 
and rub it on a smooth stone, until the milk 
assumes a deep red color. ‘This infusion is 
to be added to milk of which cheese is in- 
tended to be made, in such a quantity as will 
impart to the whole a bright orange color, 
which will become the deeper in proportion 
to the age of the cheese. The mixing of the 
arnotto in no respects affects either its taste 
or smell. 

In Cheshire, England, a somewhat differ- 
ent practice obtains. ‘There, when the col- 
oring matter is wanted, it is usual to tie up as 
much of the substance as may be deemed 
sufficient, in a linen rag, and putting it into 
half a pint of warm water, to let it stand 
over night. In the morning, immediately 
before the milk is coagulated, the whole of 
this infusion is mixed with it in the cheese 


in other shapes, and its black appearance is 
owning to its exposure to the smoke in drying. 
There has hitherto been considerable diffi- 
culty in dissolving it, most of the common 
solvents used for the other gums producing 
little or no effect upon it. Purified naptha, 
or what in this country ‘is usually termed 
Seneca oil, has been most frequently and 
successfully used for this purpose. One of 
the most valuable uses to which India rubber 
has been applied, is the rendering of leather, 
or boots and shoes, impervious to water, and 
thus securing that important requisite to 
health, dry feet. Various kinds of rubber 
paste and blacking have within a few years 
been offered to the public, all good no doubt, 
but stiil at such prices, that common farmers, 
who surely need a preservative of this kind 
against the effect of almost continued expos- 
ure, were not, to any considerable extent, 
able to ayail themselves of the benefit. My 
object in this paper is to state for the benefit 
of my brother farmers, and all who have suf- 
fered asI have done the consequences of wet 
feet, the manner in which I prepare this sub- 
stance for my own use, and which I find te 
answer every desirable purpose. I take com- 
mon tallow, say one pound, and melt it ina 
small kettle holding about two quarts ; the 
ordinary skellet would answer the same end. 


tub, and the rag is dipped in the milk, and||I have ready for use, cut into as fine strips or 
rubbed on the palm of the hand, until all the|/pieces as may be convenient, from four to 
coloring matter is completely extracted. Aj|six ounces of india rubber, and when the tal- 
more simple method is directed by Parkinson.||low begins to get pretty hot, I put in the gum, 


“ Take (says he) a piece about the size of a 
hazel nut; put it into a pint of milk the night 
before you intend to make cheese, and it will 
dissolve. Add it to the milk at the time the 
rennet is put in. This quantity will color a 
cheese of twenty pounds weight.” 


Dry Feet for Farmers. 
There are few articles which have at once 
come into such general use or which have 
been found applicable to so great a variety of 


and gradually increase the heat, until by 
stirrmg I find it has completely dissolved, 
and incorporated with the tallow. While 
the process is going on, it will foam violently 
and large volumes of pungent smoke will be 


_||thrown off; but I have never known it to take 


fire, or other danger or inconvenience result 
from the preparation. When thus prepared 
it is applied with a brush in the same man- 
ner as tallow to boots and shoes, and with 
the best effect. A small quantity of lamp 


practical purposes, as the common India rub-||black, combined with the mass when melted, 
ber, or gum elastic of the shops. This sub-||will furnish blacking to the leather, and if 
stance is the production of a small tree, allany choose, they can add the usual ingredi- 


species of myrtle growing in abundance in 
the ‘tropical regions of Africa, Asia, and 
America; and is already becoming quite an 
article of traffic in those countries. It is pro- 
cured by making an incision into the trees, 
from which a milk-like fluid flows, and is 


' caught in vessels provided for that purpose. 


hen partially dried, it is spread thinly over 
a ball of clay, and as the gum hardens, suc- 
vessive layers are added, until the desired 
thickness is obtained. » The clay is now re- 


ents for making a paste for polishing. Far- 
mers, however, are generally content, if 
they can keep their boots and shoes simply 
blacked and water proof, and this, the proper 
application of the above cheap and easy pre- 
paration, will certainly ensure. That it 
cannot be injurious to leather, when used in 
this way, the nature of the substances and 
experience would both determine. For India 
rubber, I have always used old overshoes, of 
which a supply can in general be readily ob- 


| _ duced to powder by beating, and the gum re-|jtained, always rejecting the most worn, 
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burned, ar rather defective parts. The spring|sche, Geo. Reynolds, Dr. J. 8. Naudain, Henry 
of the year is the time farmers are most ex-||M. Bayard, Edward Grubb, Z. B. Glazier. 
posed, and I am confident the use of ‘this pre-|, The following gentiemen were appointed 
paration | will prevent many a rheumatic||a Committee of Management of the Cattle 
twinge, if it should ward off nothing worse|/Show, to whom all persons having horses, 
from him who is compelled to be out at alljicattle, &c. to exhibit, will please to refer for 
seasons.—G. in the Genesee Farmer. information : Samuel Wollaston, Wm.Chand- 
Phsiunl Cagaeaieen: ler, W. R. Sellars, Thomas W. Robinson.. 


In the third number of the Farmers’ Cabi-|| Wortfeulture any Botany. 
net, Wwe announced the organization of the! See various trees their various fruits produce. 
Agricultural Soiety of New Castle count , Bios for delightful taste, and some for use ; 
Delaware. We learn that the Annual Cattie| Fonte alowsis, md salnp destin don ie ag 
Show, Silk and Horticultural Exhibition of || Sees fragrant flowers, with different colors dy’d 
the Society, will take place on Wednesday, PAPRUOS Pigade Ubld Hele exudy Bi le 
the 19th of October. The Cattle Show will era) ni 
be held in the immediate vicinity of the city, ARTS Teen en ay ae 

and the Silk and Horticultural Exhibition in|] No. Il, . 
the ee Nall, under the superintendence of||_ We lately passed the season of winter, 
the different committees appointed for the|\during which the vegetable world was strip- 
purposes. On the same day, Dr. Wiixram||ped of all its beauties, We have been since 
Grpsons, will read an Essay on Silk, pur-||visited with the genial showers of spring. 
suant to appointment. The following are||'The surface of the earth became vitalized, 
the Judges appointed to award the premiums||and the general process of vegetation every 
offered by the Society, viz: where commenced. The particles of unor- 
On Neat Cattle—Edward Tatnall, J. J.||\ganized matter thus rendered visible, rushed 
Brindly, Dr. J. W. Thomson, Wm. Robinson, ||into vegetable life, and, under the organic 
John C. Clark, Wm. Solomon, and John Platt.||influence of previously formed plants, or 
On Horses—John Richardson, John Cald-||seeds, their active energies have been ren- 
well, Thomas Garrett, Philip Reybold, T. W.||dered subservient to all the changes'of the 
‘Robinson, Henry Whitely, and John Higgins.||vegetable process. We have already stated 
On Oxen and Swine—James Canby, Wm.||that the quickened particles of unorganized 
Chandler, Richard Topham, John Clark, Col,|/matter possess a secretive power; conse- 
Thos. Robinson, David Gemmill, Marcus E.||quently we may form some idea of the vege- 
Capelle, tating principle by which the seeds of plants, 
On Sheep—Philip Reybold, Henry Lati-||when placed in the vitalized soil of spring, 
mer, Joseph Wetherall, J. P. Garesche, S.||unfold themselves into beautiful groups of 
Canby, John Riddle, and Henry Dupont. flowers, and how the majestic oaks of the 


On Crops—James Price, James M’Cul-||forest become annually clothed with their in- © 


lough, Thomas Stockton, William J. Thur-!|numerable leaves. , 

_ lock, Benjamin Webb, Jesse Gregg, and{| Whatcan be more natural than that the 

Philip Reybold, Jr. little secreting agents, recently discovered 
On Farming Implements—Justa Justis,||by the compound microscope, when quick- 


Thos. Baldwin, Samuel P. Johnson, Jamesjlened by showers, and a due proportion of 
Canby, Benjamin Webb, John Reybold, W.||light and heat, should ascend with the sap, . 


E. Moore. . and pass through the branches of the buds of 
On Butter and Oil—Eli Hillis, Willard||trees, and there assist in unfolding the leaves, 
Hall, James Webb, N. G. Williamson, Charles|jand carrying on the vegetable process; and 
Dupont, John Wales, Wm. Hemphill Jones.|/that, as the summer retires, and they. have 
On Beet Sugar—Merritt Canby, Dr. H.||/performed their appointed duty, they should 
Gibbons, Washington Rice, Dr. H. F. Askew,||drop, with their airy habitation, to their mo- 
John L. Robinson, John Bonney, Edward||ther earth, and again lie dormant till the re- 
Grubb. viving breath of another spring shall quicken 
On Silk—Dr. Wm. Gibbons, J. H. Price,||them for all the purposes of future vegeta- 
P. B. Delany, Wm. P. Brobson, Alexander||tion? In a lecture delivered by the late Dr. 
S. Read, Thomas J. Higgins, John Andrews.||Pascauts, on the animalization of plants, at 
On Vegetables—J. A. Bayard, J.T. Price,||the celebration of the birth day of Linneus, 
Enoch Roberts, Jacob Caulk, Anthony Bid-|/on the 24th of May, 1823, that scientific gen- 
derman, Anthony Higgins, John Jones. tleman endeavored to show that insects were 
On Fruit—Wnm. R. Sellars, R. H. Bayard, 
Dr. J. W. Thompson, Edward Canby, George||Aphides, the life of which he said, regularly 
Griffin, W. E. Moore, Samuel Wollaston. |'commences with the buds or gemma of plants; 
On Flowers—Merr‘tt Canby, J. P. Garo- the meloes formed from the pollen or farina 


formed from plants. He alluded to the . 


_kind, and somewhat elongated. 


a 


stead of maintaining that inse¢ts were formed 


peculiarly illustrative of this character. Ifa 
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who observes, “I had long suspected that 
the principle of life was not wholly confined 
to animals or animal substances endowed 
with visible organization, and spontaneous 
motion; I conceived that the same principle 
existed in anima] substances devoid of ap- 
parent organization and motion, where there 
existed simply the powers of preservation.” 
Murray, in speaking of what are termed ani- 
mal secretions, remarks: “From the des- 
cription of this process, it is evident that it 
consists of a series of chemical actions; but 
if we endeavor to investigate how these are 
effected, or inquire by what law these new 
chemical powers are formed, we find our- 
selves engaged in a task of the most difficult 
kind.” It is evident that the eminent wri- 
ters, as well as many others who have treated 
on the same subject, were aware of the diffi- 
culties attending it; and they very properly 
inferred, on irresistible evidence, that a vital 


of flowers; the variety of insects to be found 
in the seeds and fruits of plants; and the 
book worm, the mite, siro, &ec., in the most 
compact wood, and in the most confined re- 
cesses of the bark of the trees, and that with- 
out the assistance of decomposition. This 
theory was certainly novel, and the facts ad- 
duced to support it numerous and interest- 
ing. But had the doctor been aware of the 
existence of those linear organic, though to 
our sight, imperceptible objects, now known 
to exist in all matter, and which are evidently 
the principle of vitality, he would, I am per- 
suaded have reversed his position; and, in- 


by plants, admitted that plants owed their 
vital energies to a race of animated little 
beings, which, as we have seen, hold so im- 
portant a place in the economy of nature. 
We have been particular in noticing the 
results of vegetable infusions, because they 
furnish & better connected train of simple 
facts than any other results whatever. -But 
if animal matter is subjected to the same 
process, changes are met with scarcely dif- 
fering from those obtained by vegetable in- 
fusions. When a small portion of animal 
matter is infused in a wine glass of water, 
the water will, in a short time, be filled with 
little linear bodies, which in a few days in- 
crease to alargerand globular shape. These 
afterwards assume a form of a still: larger 


this force brought about the results in ques- 
tion. 


The Rock Samphire. 

Botanical topograghy, which treats of the 
stations as well as of the habitations of vege- 
tables, is a subject not wholly without in- 
terest and value. It is well known that very 


We have endeavored to show that the 
energy which so strikingly displays itself in 
the process of infusion, is also plainly re- 
coguized in the leaves and stems of vegeta- 
bles; and if we attentively examine the 
Jarger animalcules of infusion, and compare 
them with some of the lower links of ani- 
mals, we shall see that they strongly approxi- 
mate with each other in their general char- 
acter. The larva of flies, for instance, is 


puncture is made in their external coating, 
nearly the whole of their internal parts will 
quit them in a liquid form, and if this fluid 
matter is instantly examined by the micro- 
scope, it will be found full of small active 
linear bodies, similar to those obtained by 
infusion. The same result is discoverable 
if we subject the mites of cheese and small 
flies toa similar inspection. If we ascend to 
higher links in the scale, and even-refer to 
man, we shall be satisfied that several changes 
which take place in the human frame, are 
influenced by the same principle. 

To illustrate this let a small portion of hu- 
men blood be examined by the microscope, 
and we shall find the same vital appearances 
obtained from the inferior classes of animated 
beings. This fact is m unison with the gen- 
eral views of the celebrated John Hunter, 


The Rock Samphire.—Fig. 11. 


different plants abound in different soils; 
that some srow on land, and some in water ; 
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that some like one, and some another situa- Was, 


tion. For example, to take plants which 
are very closely allied, the lichens are dry 
plants, and never grow under water; the 
fuci are watery plants, and never grow out 
of water; and the same may be said of many 
other plants, some of which are, as it were, 
the living boundaries of land and sea: thus 
the Samphire (Crithmum Maritimum) never 
grows but on the sea shore, and yet it never 
grows within reach of the waves,—that is 
to say, it is never so near as to be wholly 
covered by the waters. It happened not long 
since that a knowledge of this tact was useful 
in a way and at a time when betanic knowl- 
edge might, beforehand, have been expected 
to be of little practical importance. 

During a violent storm in November, 1831, 
a vessel passing through the English Chan- 
nel, was driven on shore near Beachy Head; 
and the whole of the crew being washed 
overboard, four escaped from the wreck, only 
to be delivered as they thought to a more 
lingering and fearful, from its being a more 
gradual and equally inevitable death; for, 
having in the darkness of the night been cast 
upon the breakers, they found when they 
had climbed up the heights of these low 
rocks, that the waves were rapidly encroach- 
ing on their assylum; and they doubted not, 
that when the tide should be at its height, 
the whole range would be entirely covered 
with water. ‘The darkness of the night pre- 
vented any thing being seen beyond the spot 
upon which they stood, and this was con- 
tinually decreasing by the successive en- 
croachments of each advancing wave. 'The 
violence of the storm left no hope that their 
feeble voices, even if raised to the uttermost, 
could be heard on shore ; and they knew that 
amidst the howling of the blast, their cries 
could reach no other ear than that of God. 
What human arm could give assistance in 
such a situation ? even if their distresses were 
known, how vain were the help of man !— 
The circle of their existence here seemed 
graduall} lessening before their eyes ; their 
httle span of earth gradually contracting to 
their destruction: already they had climbed 
to the highest points, and already the furious 
waters followed them, flinging over their de- 
voted heads the foremost waves, as heralds 
of their speedily approaching dissolution. 
At this moment, one of these wretched men, 
while they were debating whether they 
should not, in this extremity of ill, throw 
themselves upon the mercy of the waves, 
hoping to be cast upon some higher ground, 
as, even if they failed to reach it, a sudden 
would be a better than a lingering death~—in 
this dire extremity, one of these despairing’ 
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he well knew, as the lightning’s sud- 
den flash afforded a re glare, was 
not a fucus, but a root of Samphire; and he 
recollected that this plant never grows under 
water. ‘This then became more than an olive 
branch of peace, a messenger of mercy; by 
it they knew that He who alone can ealm 
the raging of the seas, at whose voice alone 
the winds and the waves are still, had placed 
his landmark, and planted his standard here, 
and by this sign they were assured that He 
had said to the wild waste of waters, “ Hith- 
to shalt thou come, and no further.” Trust- 
ing, then, to the promise of this Angel of the 
Earth, they remained stationary during the 
remainder of that dreadful, but then compar- 
atively happy night; and in the morning they 
were seen from the cliffs above, and con- 
veyed in safety to the shore.—Burnerr’s In- 
troduetory Lecture. 

Samphire, or St. Peter's. Wort,.very pro- 
bably derives is English name, as etymolo- 
gists contend, trom the French name, “Herbe 
de St. Pierre,” and hence, it such be the 
case, it would be more correctly written, ac- 
cording to Smith, Samphire, or, as degene- 
rated from St. Pierre, san-pire. The botan- 
ical name Crithmum, has been given to this 
plant from the resemblance its seeds bear to 
grains of barely, the crithe of the Greeks, 


Apples for Hogs. 

We have frequent inquiries, for trees of 
sweet apples, to cultivate for hogs and other 
farm stock, as though none but sweet apples 
were fit for that purpose. ~'This. opinion ori- 
ginates from a misapprehension of the quali- 
ties of the apple. In the first place, the nu- 
tritive property of the apple consists princi- 
pally in the saccharine matter which it con- 
tains. ‘This is determined by the specific 
gravity of its juice—the heavier this, the — 
more saccharine matter it contains. Now 
the heaviest juice is found in acid as well as 
sweet apples. The acid is superadded to 
the sweet. In the second place, sour apples 
are as grateful to the stomach, and so they 
are to the stomach of our farm stock, as sweet, 
apples are, and a mixture is at least desira- 
ble. Sweet apples soon clog the stomach, 
A friend related to us, a few days ago, that 
he last year turned his hags into his orchard 
to eat the falling fruit; that the orchard 
being large, the hogs were able to consume 
only a part of the apples: that he had seve- 
ral times-went into the orchard to ascertain 
which they preferred, the sweet or the sour; 
that he uniformly found that they selected 
from both, and that they rejected as many of 
the sweet as of the sour, Hence sour apples 
are nutritious, and as palatable to man and 


creatures, to hold himself more firmly to the|/beast, as sweet apples, and ought to be as ex- 
rock grasped a weed, which, even wet as it||tensively cultivated. 


¥ 
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_ with the primitive earths. 
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— 
Geological Definitions, 


The Primitive Earths, are four—Clay, 
sand, lime and magnesia. . 

Clay, is called by Geologists, aluminia, 
alumine or argillaceous earth. 

_ Sand, is called silex, silicia, silicious earth, 
or earth of flints. 

Lime, as it exists in the soil, is commonly 
called calcareous earth, The term calcare- 
ous is not properly applied to any soil, unless 
it will effervesce with acids, 

Each of these earths have a determinate 
and specific purpose in the economy and 
growth of plants; and the perfection of soil 
lies in a mixture of the whole. 

Basis of the whole. 'The primitive earths 
which enter into its composition. 

Vegetable matier. All vegetable substan- 
ces in a decaying or rotten state. 

Animal matter. All animal substances in 
a putrifyipg state. ) 

Organic matter. A term applicable to 
both animal and vegetable substances in a 
putrifying state. 

Vegetable mould. The earthly remains 
of vegetable substances which have either 
grown and decayed on the soil, or have been 
conveyed thither in the progress of cultiva- 
tion. 

Loam, is a combination of vegetable mould 


to fly out and separate themselves, besides 
much time and loss of honey is saved; for 
when a hive becomes over-sotcked, the ma- 
jor part of the bees which constitute after- 
wards the new swarm, do not work at all, but 
live upon the honey produced by the old and 
more industrious part of the community, and 
the quicker they are taken off after their 
number is sufficient to form a well regulated 
republic, the better. 

For doing this let the old hive be turned 
bottom upwards, and the new hive set upon 
it; strike lightly upon the lower hive, and 
many of the bees will ascend into the upper 
hive; when asufficient number has collected 
in the new hive for a swarm, take it off and 
set it upon the bench, and return the old one 
to its former position. In doing this, to in- 
sure success, it is necessary that one of the 
queens should accompany the new swarm, 
which may be known in the course of a day 
or two; for if they have no queen, they will 
not stay in the new hive, but will return to 
the old one; but if they have a queen, some 
of the bees may be seen in the course of 
twenty-four hours, standing near the entrance 
into the hive, amusing themselves by raising 
their bodies to the full length of their legs, 
and giving their wings a rapid motion, mak- 
ing a steady buzzing noise. ‘This may be 
considered as an indication of their satisfac- 
tion and the success of the operation. Some 
consider mid-day the most favorable time for 
doing this; others, again, prefer the evening 
but either will answer, and the trouble at- 
tending is not greater than that of hiving 
them when the swarms are allowed to come 
out in the common manner, and the danger 
of having them go off is avoided. Another 
very great advantage of this method is, the 
young swarms commence working early, by 
which they are more certain of laying up 
sufficient food for winter. Where the com- 
mon shaped ‘hives are to be continued, we 
would recommend to those who are keeping 
bees to try one or two swarms as above, 
which will give them more satisfactory evi- 
dence, either for or against the practice, than 
all that can be written on the subject. The 
present price of bees in this section of coun- 
try, we believe to be about five dollars for a 
good hive in the spring; such as will give 
on an average, two swarms during the sum- 
mer. ‘This, after deducting for the trouble 

f the taking care of them, is a great profit. 
Each hive of bees that are in good condition. 
ds in in the spring, will make enough honey over 
any of his hives are overstocked with bees,||their own wants, to pay well for taking care 
he should. remove them into another, which,||of them, and leaving a profit of two hundred 
if repeated as often as the old hive becomes|/per cent. Now if this can be realized, what 
over-stocked will prevent their swarming at||better business can a farmer ask for? Surely 
all. Swarms separated from the parent hive||we have a land “flowing with milk and 
in this way, do equally as well as when left||honey.”” 


Lime, is a substance consisting of lime 
with a small portion of clay, and sometimes 
of peat, with a marine sand and animal re- 
mains. It is useful as manure, and is distin- 
guished by shell clay and stone marl. 


Management of Bees. 


* Most people are fond of honey, and many 
are also fond of bestowing upon Bees those 
cares which seem necessary to render them 
the most profitable. One of the most trouble- 
some parts of the management of these re- 
publicans, is the time when, from an over- 
population, like the New England States, 
they see fit toemigrate or swarm, as the time 
which they select for this, is not always the 
most convenient for the farmer to attend to 
them. Now it is with this, as with other 
business of agriculture; it should be done 
in proper season, and when it will best suit 
the convenience of the superintendent. As 
to the prosperity of the bees, it is altogether 
indifferent whether they fix upon the time 
of emigration or whether the husbandman 
does, so that he uses judgment in the matter. 
If he finds in the month of May or June that 
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We are informed that the following easy 
mothod of taking the honey without destroy- 
ing the bees, is generally practised in France 
with great success. In the dusk of the eve- 
ning, when the bees are quietly lodged, ap- 
proach the hive, and turn it gently over.— 
Havirg’steadily placed it in a small pit, pre- 
viously dug to receive it, with its bottom 
upwards, cover it with a clean new hive, 
which has been properly prepared with a 
few sticks across the inside of it, and rubbed 
with aromatic herbs: then having carefully 
adjusted the mouth of each hive to the other, 
so that no aperture remain between them, 
take a small stick, and beat gently round the 
sides of the lower hive for about ten minutes, 
in which time the bees will leave their cells 
in the old hive, ascend and adhere to the new 
one. ‘Then gently lift the upper hive, with 
all its little tenants, and place it on the stand 
from which the other was taken. This should 
be done some time in the week preceding 
mid-summer day, that the bees may have 
time, before the summer flowers are faded, 
to lay in a new stock of honey, which they 
will not fail to do for their subsistence through 
the winter. 


GRAFTING. ~* 


When trees begin to show their fruit, (no 
matter what kind, and it is made evident that 
grafting must be resorted to, or we must pa- 
tiently put up with an inferior kind,) instead 
of cutting off the top, uncover the roots, and 
choosing the most thrifty one, making a slit 
in the bark, cut your scion off with a slope, 
and thrust it in and cover the roots with the 
earth. It will take well and grow some the 
first year, much more the next, and the third 
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The Husbandmand’s Prayer, 
BY H. S. ELLENWOOD. 


O Txou! whose wisdom, power and love, 
This world, and all its creatures prove ; 
The fertile field and fruitful trees, 
Thrive, or decay, as'thou shalt please ; 
And human art and toil are vain, 

If thou withhold thy sun and rain !— 
Still may thy bounteous Providence, 

All wish’d—all needful good dispense. 


When brumal storms have spent their power, 
And Sprine expandeth many a flower, 

May ne’er the frosts that full at night, 

The seeds of future harvest blight; 

May ne’er the blushing blossom yield 

To storms that devastate the field:— 

From such, and from too piercing air, 

The new-shorn lamb—the nestling—spare. 


In Summer, when thy solar ray 

Is felt through all th’ enfeebled day, 

Mild be his genial beams, without 
Contagion’s force, or parching drought, 
And, frequent, may the full-fraught cloud 
The azure arch of heaven enshroud, 
That gentle moisture, temp’rate heat, 

A plenteous harvest may complete. 


When Avrumn’s treasures spread around, 
And garners teem, and fruits abound, 
Then shall the HuspanpMan upraise 

To Thee his greatful hymn of Praise ; 

To Thee who gavest not in vain, 

The early and the latter rain; 

To Thee, whose promise doth avail— 
“Seed Time and Harvest ne’er shall fail.” 


Gop or THE Seasons! let thy care 


year the old stock may be cut away, and the||Preside o'er each revolving year! 
growth from that time will be very rapid, and May Health, fair queen of blessings! crown 


form a good bearing tree.—N. E. Farmer. 


Each city—and each rural town— ~~ 
While sweet content, and heart-felt joy 


Yeast.—The following methods for making||'This land of Freedom shall employ— 
est for bread, are easy and expeditious.—||Tuer, may thy offspring—man—adore, 
Boil one pound of good flour, a quarter of a|/Till Time—and Seasons—change no more. 


pound of brown sugar, and a little salt, in 
two gallons of water, for an hour; when 
milk warm, bottle it and cork it tight; it will 


On the Necessity of Changing Seed. 
“Have you found it of service to change 


be fit for use in twenty-four hours. One pint the seed of plants, from one soil or climate 
of it will make ten pounds of bread.—T'o a/|to another, and why? From the almost uni- 
pound of mashed potatoes, (mealy ones are||versal adoption of the practice, it seems that 
best,) add two ounces of brown sugar, and|\€xperience has fully justified ity, In the case 
two spoonsful of common yeast, the potatoes of exotics, that do not arrive at perfection in 
first to be pulped through a cullender, and//@0 alien climate, it does not seem wonderful ; 
_ mixed with warm water to a proper consist-||but in the case of naturalized vegetables I 
ence. A pound of potatoes will make aquart||cannot explain it.”—Bath Society P sh ‘ 
of good yeast. Keep it moderately warm by|} Sit:—Not having access toa complete tf 
fermenting. . of your useful work, 4 am not aware of what 
Bae discussions it has furnished on the subject of 
Manure.—The gross annual value of the||the necessity of a change of seed, in the cul- 
manure used in Great Britain and Ireland, is||tivation of corn; but, as an endeavor, how- 
estimated at 20,000,000 pounds sterling. ever humble, to fix the principles of that ne- 


_ mined question, What is the food of plants? 
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_ grain, once degenerated, cannot be re-pro- 


-ated by unfitness of soil, inadequacy of cli- 
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more nearly related to a good stock of seed, 
happens to be less degenerated. ‘This, how- 
ever, does not furnish-evidence of an abstract 
efficacy in a change of seed; for it is clear 
that the farmer would not have bettered his 
circumstances had he not obtained seed of a 
quality superior to what was produced on his 
farm. Again, we know that crops may be- 
come deteriorated, by the adoption of the too 
general practice of sowing grain nearly as it 
grows, using little pains to seperate the good 
seéds from the weak and imperfeet ones; or 
by a family rotation, or by many other cir- 
cumstances of mismanagement. In such a 
case, it may be a temporary improvement to 
obtain a fresh supply of seed. But this does 
not establish the abstract efficacy of a change; 
for still the improvement depends solely on 
the farmer having selected seed of a quality 
better than his own, otherwise it would be 
absurd to suppose that his crops could have 
een meliorated by a change. In short in 
every supposable case of change of seed, any 
improvement that takes place, must be the 
effect of some concomitant change of obvi- 
ous circumstances; and the necessity of the 
change seems to have no relation to the ge 
ne sais quoi, that mysterious antipathy be- 
tween the soil and a particular race of plants, 
which is said to be excited by their long fa- 
miliarity. This is the abstract necessity of 
which I presume to dispute the existence ; 
maintaining that there is no necessity for 
“changing the seed of plants from one soil 
or climate to another,” unless in the case of 
a degeneracy of crop, from some of the ob- 
vious causes I have alluded to;—and in such 
a case, an improvement can be effected only 
by obtaining a supply of better seed.—T his 
too, is the only case in which there can be 
any efficacy in a change, except the object 
lbe to obtain a better variety of a particular 
plant than what is already possessed. With 
this view, it may be justifiable to sow seed, 
though even inferior, ag a sample to what is 
already produced on the farm, if superiority 
of soil, climate or cultivation, afford a rea- 
sonable prospect of improving the quality of 
the new variety. I am quite aware of the 
nicety of this question, and sensible of my 
own incompetency to the discussion of it; 
but I shall think I have done enough, if some 
of your enlightened correspondents. should 
be induced, from what I have said, to edify 
us with their sentiments. 


cessity, may, at the approaching season, not 
be uninteresting to farmers, I have taken the 
liberty of submitting what has occurred to 
me, from an imperfect consideration of it. 

I understand a belief in an abstract neces- 
sity for an occasional change of seed, to be 
very generally entertained, and to be founded 
on a supposed repugnance between the soil 
of a farm, and a succession of plants, de- 
scended from a particular stock of seed. This 
antipathy is said to be a secret principle in 
the economy of plants; and those with whom 
I have conversed, unable to account for it, 
consider it sufficient to say, the soil tires of 
the plants, or the plants of the soil. In this, 
it appears to me, there is much delusion; for 
I hold that abstractly, there is no efticacy 
in, and therefore no necessity for, a change 
of seed.—T he grounds of this opinion I shal] 
endeavor to exiiein. 

Without going into the never to be-deter- 


I take it for granted that each species of ve- 
getable has its peculiar pabulum; and that 
this peculiar matter must exist in the soil in 
which the seed of that plant is sown other- 
wise it will not be produced in a perfect 
state. If any particular species of vegeta- 
ble be repeatedly cultivated in the same field, 
it may so exhaust its food in that soil, that 
the latter will become unfit to produce the 
plant in perfection ; and other circumstances, 
such as the application df certain manures, 
may incapacitate a piece of land from earry- 
ing a particular species of plant to maturity. 
But, in this case, a mere change of seed wil] 
not prove a remedy.—Something must be 
done to restore to the land the pabulum of the 
plant sought to be cultivate in it, otherwise a 
change of seed will prove of noavail. Again, 

nceive that a plant, after being deterior- 


mate, or faulty eultivation, may be restored, 
by beg transferred to better soil, or a more 
genial climate, or by being more carefully 
cultivated.—But this is no proof of an ab- 
stract efficacy in a change of seed. Here 
there is a concomitant change of circum- 
stance, which plainly accounts for the im- 
provement; for we are entitled to hold that 


duced in a more vigorous state, unless it be 
transferred to land different in the circum- 
stances either of climate, soil, or of more cul- 
tivation. Still further, corn crops may de- 
generate by the natural barrenness of the 
soil in which they are raised. In sucha 
case, the farmer finds an advantage in hav- 
ing recourse to fresh seed, the produce of a 
more genial climate or better land, or even 
of a neighboring farm, under the same cir- 
cumstances of soil and climate as his own, if|}will never make headway in the voyage of 
the corn produce on that farm, from being’flife. | eed 


4 PERSEVERE. 
If a seaman were to put about every time 
he encounters a head wind, he never would 
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THE FARMERS’ CABINET. 


Washington’s Agricultural 
Notes. 


[Notwithstanding the numerous public avoca- 


tions and duties in which Washington was en- 
gaged for a large portion of his life, it is known, 
that to no one object did he give so much of his 
time and attention as to Agriculture. ‘I'he fre- 
quency and minuteness of his directions to his 
managers on this head, and the unceasing cor- 
respondence which he kept up during his absence 
from Mount Vernon, are truly astonishing, when 
it is considered in what important and absorbing 
interests his mind was perpetually occupied. 
We have selected a few particulars from his 
papers, which, at the same time they illustrate 
his agricultural habits, may in part serve as 
practical hints, or salutary maxims to farmers in 
general. | ' 


1. Direcrions Tro THE MANAGER OF His Farm. 


A system closely pursued, although it may 
not in all its parts be the best that could be 
Vor. 1.—No. 7. 


Philadelphia, October 15, 1836. 


No. 7. 


| devised, is attended with innumerable ad- 


vantages. The conductor of the business, 
in this case, can never be under any dilemma 
in his proceedings. ‘The overseers, and 
even the laborers, know what is to be done, 
and what they are capable of doing, in ordi- 
nary seasons. The force to be employed 
may be in due proportion to the work which 
is to be performed, and a reasonable and 
tolerably accurate estimate may be made of 
the product. But when no plan is fixed, 
when directions flow from day to day, the 
business becomes a mere chaos, frequently 
shifting, and sometimes at a stand, for want 
of knowing what to do, or the manner of 
doing it. Thus is occasioned a waste of 
time, which is of more importance than is 
generally imagined. 


Nothing can so effectually obviate the 
evil, as an established system, made known 
to all who are actors in it, that all may be 
enabled thereby to do their parts to advan- 
tage. This gives ease to the principal con- 
ductor of the business, and is more satisfac- 
tory to the persons who immediately over- 


look it, less harrassing to the laborers, as_ 


well as more beneficial to the employer. 
Under this view of the subject, the prin- 
cipal service, which you can render me, is 


to explain to the overseers (who will be fur- — 


nished with duplicates) the plan, in all its 
parts, which is hereafter detailed; to hear 
their ideas with respect to the orderin which 
the different sorts of work therein pointed 
out shall succeed each other, for the purpose 
of carrying it on to the best advantage; to 
correct any erroneous projects they may be 
disposed to adopt; and then to see that they 
adhere strictly to whatever may be resolved 
on, and that they are always (except when 
otherwise permitted) on their farms, and 
with their people. The work, under such 
circumstances, will go on smoothly; and, 
that the stock may be well fed, littered, and 
taken care of according to the directions, it 
will be necessary to inspect the conduct of 
the overseers in this particular, and those 
also whose immediate business it is to attend 
upon them, with a watchful eye ; otherwise, 
and generally in severe weather, when attene 
tion and care are most needed, they will be 
most neglected. , vi 
Economy in all things is as commendable. 


% 
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in the manager, as it is benefical and desira- || and others to be brought from it, though not 
ble to the em loyer; and, on a farm, it shows | equally necessary at the same moment, to 
itself in nothing more evidently, or more es- | make two trips,when one would serve. ‘These 
sentially, than in not suffering the provender , things are only mentioned to show, that the 


to he wasted, but, on the contrary, in taking manager, who takes a comprehensive view 
of his business, will throw no labor away. 


care, that every atom of it be used to the best | } th 
advantage; and likewise, in not permitting | or these reasons itis, that have endea- 
voured to give a general view of my plans, as 


the ploughs, harness, and other implements re 
of husbandry, and the gears belonging to , to the business of the year, that the concerns 
1 go on without 


them, to be unnecessarily exposed, trodden | of the several plantations may 
under foot, run over by carts, and abused in | application daily for orders, unless it be in 
other respects. More good is derived from || particular cases, or Where these directions 
attending to the minutie of a farm, than} @re not clearly understood. 


strikes people at first view; and examining || 9 ParricuLAR DIRECTIONS FOR €ULTIVA- 


the farm-yards, fences, and ooking into the, 


fields to see that nothing is there but what | 


is allowed to be there,is oftentimes the means | 


of producing more good, or at least of avoid- 


ing more evil, than can be accomplished by 
riding from one working party, or one over- 
seer to another. I have mentioned these 


TING A FARM NEAR MOUNT VERNON. 


[The directions alluded to in the preceding ar- 
ticle, for the management of the farms in the 
‘neighborhood of Mount Vernon, were given. in 
December, 1799, a few days before Washing- 
'ton’s death, and intended for the year 1800. 
| We shall select here the part relating to one faim 


things not only because they have occurred 
to me, but because, although apparently || 
trifles, they prove far otherwise in the result. || 
T’o request that my people may be at their 

aeluci Moor be,itide lott, ork till ie da) thereon, for the year 1800. 

dark, and be diligent while they are at it,|| Firrp No. 1,—Is now partly in wheat; 
can hardly be necessary, because the pro-/| part is to be sown with oats; another part 
priety of it must strike every manager, who || may be sown with peas, broad cast ; partis in 
attends to my interest, or regards his own|| meadow, and will remain so; the most bro- 
character, and who, on reflecting, must be| ken, washed, and indifferent part is to re- 
convinced that lost labor is never to be re-|| main uncultivated, but to be harrowed and 
gained. The presumption is, that every | smoothed in the spring, and the worst por- 


only (called the 22iver Farm,) which may serve 
as a sample of the whole. ] 


Crops for the River Farm, and Operations 


laborer does as much in twenty-four hours, 
as his strength, without endangering his 
health or constitution, will allow. But there 
is much more in what is called head work, 
that is, in the manner of conducting bnsiness, 
than is generally imagined. For take two 
_ managers, and give to each the same number 
of laborers, and let the laborers be equal in 
all respects. Let both these managers rise 
equally early, go equally late to rest, be 
equally active, sober, and industrious, and 
yet, in the course of the year, one of them, 
without pushing the hands under him more 
than the other,shall have performed infinitely 
more work. To what is this owing? Why, 
simply to contrivance, resulting from that 
forethought and arrangement, whieh will 
guard against the misapplication of labor, 
and doing it unseasonably. In ploughing, 
for instance, though the field first intended 
for it, or in which the ploughs may actually 
have been at work, should, from its situation, 
be rendered unfit (by rain or other cause) to 
be worked, and other spots, even though the 
eall for them may not be so urgent, can be 
ploughed, this business ought to go on, be- 
cayse the general operation is promoted by 
it. So with respect to other things, and par- 
ticularly carting, where nothing is more com- 
mon, than, when loads are to go to a place, 


tions (if practicable) to be covered with lit- 
ter, straw, weeds, or any kind of vegetable 
rubbish, to prevent them from running into 
gullies. ; 
No. 2,—One fourth is to be in corn, and 
to be sown with wheat; another fourth in 
buckwheat and peas, half of it in the one, 
and half in the other, sown in April, to be 
ploughed in as green dressing, and by actual 
experiment to ascertain which is best. The 
whole of this fourth is to be sown with 
wheat also; another fourth part is to be na- 
ked fallow for wheat; and the other and last 
quarter to be appropriated for pumpkins, 
)¢ymlins, turneps, Yateman peas, (in hills) 
and such other things of this kind as may be 
required ; and to be sown likewise with rye, 
after they are taken off, for seed. 

No, -3,—Is now in wheat, to be harvested 
in the year 1800; the stubble of which, im- 
mediately after harvest, is to be ploughed 
in and sown thin with rye; and such parts 
thereof as are low, or produce a Juxuriant 
growth of grain, are to have grass-seeds 
sprinkled over them, ‘The whole for sheep 
to run on in the day (but housed at night} 
during the winter and spring months. If it 
should be found expedient, part thereof in 
the spring might be reseryed for the purpose 


of seed. 


No. 7. 


No. 4,—Will be in corn, and is tobe 
sown in the autumn of that year with wheat, 


_ to be harvested in 1801; and to be treated in 


all respects as has been directed for No 3, 
the preceding year. It is to be manured as 
much as the means will permit, with stich 
aidsas can be procured during the present 


. Winter and ensuing spring. 


Nos. 5, 6, 7, and 8,—Are to remain as 
they are, but nothing suffered to run upon 
them ; as ground will be ‘allotted for the sole 


bah of pasturage, and invariably used as 
Suc: . 


Clover Lots. 


_ No. 1,—Counting from the Spring Branch, 
is to be planted in potatoes, 

No. 2,—That part thereof which is now in 
turneps is to be sowa with oats and clover; 
the other part, being now in clover, is to re- 
main so until it comes into potatoes, by ro- 
‘tation. 

No, 3,—Is also in clover at present, and 
is to remain so, as just mentioned, for No. 2. 

_ No. 4,—is partly in clover and partly in 
timothy, and so to be, until its turn for pota- 
toes. 

The rotation for these lots invariably is to 
be, 1. Potatoes, highly manured ; 2, Oats, 


> 
and clover sown therewith ; 3. Clover ; 
4. Clover. 


Then to begin again with pota- 
toes,and proceed asbefore. The present clo- 
ver lots must be plastered. 

All green sward, rough ground, or that 
which is heavily covered with weeds, bottle 
brush grass, and such things as being turned 
in will ferment; putrefy, and meliorate the 
soil, should in autumn be ploughed in, and 
at such times in winter as can be done while 
the ground is dry, and in condition for it, 


Pasture Grounds. 


The large lot adjoining the negro houses 
and orchard, is to haye oats sown on the po- 
tatoe and pumpkin ground; with which, and 
on the rye also in that lot, and on the melon 
part, orchard-grass seeds are to be sown ; and 
thereafter to be kept as a standing calf pas- 
ture, and for ewes (which may require extra 
care) at yeaning, or after they have yeaned. 

The other large lot, northeast of the barn 
Jane, is to be appropriated always asa _pas- 
true for the milch cows; and probably work- 
ing oxen during the summer season. 

The woodland, and the old field, common- 
ly called Johnston’s, are designed for com- 
mon pasture, and to be so applied always. 
To which, if it should be found inadequate 
to the stock of the farm, field No 8, and the 
woodland therein, may be added. 


[To be concluded in our next.) 
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Manures. 

No soil will always prove productive with- 
out manure. Though naturally fertile, if 
some equivalent for its produce is not returned 
to it; if it is always yielding and never re- 
ceiving, it must, at length, become barren. 
Particular spots, like Egypt, and other allu- 
vial or interval lands, which are annually 
‘overflowed, derive manure from the bountiful 
hand of nature, and cannot be rendered bar- 
‘ren by bad husbandry ot continual cropping. 
‘Some soils, likewise, are not easily exhiaust- 
ed, and are easily recruited, in consequence 
of being composed of materials which attract 
and retain the food of plants from air and 
water, as well as afford a proper medium to 
prapate and communicate the principle of fer- 
tility, 

Every species of matter capable of pro- 
moting the growth of vegetables may be 
considered as manure. Vegetables are com- 
posed of certaia substances called hy chemists 
oxygen, [formerly called vital air] hydrogen, 
{inflammable air} carbon, [couly matter] and 
nitrogen, or azote, one of the constituent 
parts of the atmosphere. The substances 
employed as manure should be composed 
of all or some of these elements. 

Vegetable and animal snbstances, deposited 
in the soil, are consumed during the process 
of vegetation ; being mostly absorbed by the 
roots of plants, combined’ with water. These 
substances compose what is called the food 
of plants. This food is mostly taken in by 
the roots, which are analagous to the mouths 
of animals, but some portion of the nourish- 
ment of vegetables is also derived from the 
atmosphere, imbibed by the leaves and bark. 
A controversy has existed relative to the de- 
gree of fermentation which manure should 
undergo before it isapplied to thesoil. Some 
agriculturists contend that long, fresh, or un- 
fermented manure, is to be preferred. Others 
assert that stable and barn-yard manure never 
should be spread in the field till the fibrous 
texture of the vegetable matter is entirely 
broken down, and it becomes perfectly cold, 
and so softas to be easily cut with a spade. 

Sir Humphrey Davy observes, ‘If the pure 
dung of cattle is to be used as manure, there 
seems no reason why it should be made to 
ferment, except in the soil; or if suffered to 
ferment it should be only in a very slight 
degree. The grass in the neighborhood of 
recently voided dung is always coarse and 
dark green; some persons have attributed 
this toa noxious quality in unfermented dung ; 
but it seems to be rather the result of an ex- 
cess of food furnished to the plants. 

* During the violent fermentation which is 
necessary for reducing farm-yard manure to 
'the state of what is called short muck, not 
‘only a large quantity of fluid, bat likewise 
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of gaseous matter, is lost so much so that 
the dung is reduced one-half or two-thirds in 
weight; and the principal elastic matter dis- 
engaged, is carbonic acid, and some ammo- 
nia; and both of. these, if retained by the 
moisture of the soil, are capable of becoming 
useful! nourishment of plants. 

‘It is usual to carry straw that can be 
employed for no other purpose to the dung- 
hill to ferment and decompose ; but it is 


worth an experiment, whether it may not be | 


more economically applied when chopped 
small by a proper machine, and kept dry till 
it is ploughed in for the use of the crop, In 
this case, though it would decompose much 
more slowly and produce less effect at first, 
yet its influence would be more lasting.’ 
Robert Smith, Esq., president of the Ma- 
ryland Agricultural Society, in an address to 
that society, observed, ‘ With respect to sta- 
ble dung, I shall for the present content my- 
self by barely suggesting, that my experience 
strongly inclines me to the opinion that, 
however long, it ought to be ploughed into 
the ground without any preivous stirring, and 
as soon as practicable after it has been taken 
from the farm-yard.’ . 
We believe that the question relative to 
long and to short manure must depend on 
circumstances. In eertain soils, and for cer- 
tain crops, long manure which has under- 
gone but a slight fermentation is to be pre- 
ferred. But if used for wheat, and other 
kinds of grain, and in all crops which cannot 
conveniently be hoed or weeded, or, proba- 
bly, when applied to soils containing acids or 
some substances which may prevent fermen- 
tation and retard the progress of putrescence 
and dissolution, it must be well rotted. 
Rotting manure, however, in a barn-yard, 
or in any situation in which its volatile and 


liquid products escape into the atmosphere, | 


or soak into soil not designed to support 
vegetation, is very slovenly and wasteful, 
and always to be avoided if possible. The 
efftuvia or gas which is suffered to escape 
from fermenting manure is not only almost 
altogether lost to useful vegetation, but, what 
is still worse, fills the atmosphere with par- 
ticles injurious to health, and often destruc- 
tive to life. The evaporations from a manure 
yard rob the farmerofa part of his substance, 
starve his crops, and it is well if they. do 
not, moreover, poison him and his family by 
there contaminating influence. Some farmers’ 
barn-yards, hogpens, and other receptacles 
of manure, are very offensive, and if they do 
not generate typhus fever in its worst form, 
which we fear is frequently the case, they at 
last cause a degree of langor and debility, 
_ which embitters existence, and in a great 
measure disqualifies for any useful purposes 
of life.’ It is a fact that those exhalations so 
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injurious to animal life are the essence of 
vegetable life, and the volatile substances 
which offend our senses and injure our 
health, if arrested in their transit by the hand 
of skilful industry, may be so modified in 
the great laboratory of nature as to greet us 
in the fragrance of a flower, regale us in the 
plum or nectarine, or furnish the stamina 
of life in substantial viands from the field and 
the stall of the cultivator, 

If we are correct in the foregoing, an im- 
portant axiom may be adduced, viz.: No 
putrefaction process ought to be sufferd topro- 
ceed on a farmer's premises,without his adopt- 
ing some mode to save, as far as possible, the 
gaseous products of such putrescence. These 
gaseous products constitute important ele- 
ments of vegetable food, and a farmer may 
as well suffer his cattle to stray from his 
stall, or his swine from his sty, without a 
possibility of reclaiming them, as permit the 
principles of fertility expelled by fermenta- 
tion or putrefaction to escape into the atmos- 
phere for the purpose of poisoning the air, 
instead of feeding the plants. [t is very easy 
to arrest these particles. A quantity of earth 
thrown over the matter in which the fer- 
mentation is going on will check its violence 
and arrest its gaseous products, which will 
bei mbibed by the soil, and afterwards yielded 
to plants in sueh proportion as the wants of 
vegetation may require. 

* Fermentation, that destroyer of all organic 
conformation, is not to be feared by the farm- 
er, if it be conducted and carried on in the 
presence of earth, which fixes and secures 
the gasesas fast as they are liberated. Even 
the degree of the process is a matter of less 
consequence; because ifthe elementary prin- 
ciples are in keeping, and reserved for future 


|usefulness, it is material whether this has 


happened by a new atsorption, or by still 


holding there original and unchanged form. 


In his composite hill [compost heap] the 
whole animal or vegetable structure may be 
dissolved, and leave behind no trace of ex- 
istence, without the last waste of the prin- 
ciples of fertility; because the ingredients 
superadded to the dung have become sur- 
charged with them, or, to speak philosophi- 
cally, fully saturated. We may go further 
and state that complete decomposition is de- 
sirable in this case, which is so much to be 
avoided in the farm-yard ; because putrescent 
matter can only become vegetable food by 
its resolution into primary parts, and if this 
be effected by any preparatory step, the young 
crop receives the full and instantaneous bene- 
fit. ‘The compost manure is carried to the 
field ready to give out its richness on the 
very first call, and to supply the nascent 
radicle [young root] witha copious share of 
nourishment. - | 
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‘The putrefactive process may be carried 
on in the presence of pure earth only, or 
of earth intermingled with fibrous roots, or 
lastly in the presence of peat, which is an 
assemblage of inert vegetable matter, and 
compost dung hills may be formed according 
to this threefold method. 

‘The simplest of all composts is a mixture 
of barn-yard dung and surface mould taken 
from a field under regular culture. The pro- 
portions between the ingredients are fixed by 
no determinate laws, and consequently great 
liberty is allowable to the operator. I have 
known some instances where two cart-loads 
of dung were used for one of earth; others 
where they were blended in equal quantities; 
and it is not unfrequent to compound two of 
earth with one of dung. In fact such is the 
uncertainty in the composition, that almost 
every farmer adopts one peculiar to himself, 
and with equal success. No man need 
therefore follow implicitly the rules which 
have been laid down in this department of ru- 
ral economy, but may vary and multiply his 
experiments, according to the suggestions of 
fancy or the dictates of convenience. If we 
slightly glance at the principle, we shall see 
the cause ef this seemingly endless variety 
in the combinations of the ingredients. The 
only use of intermixing the soil with the 
dung is to imbibe the gaseous elements of 
vegetable life, and hinder their dissipation. 
If their be much soil, these elements will be 
diffused through it with less density and 
compression ; if little, it will be more abun- 
dantly saturated and enriched with the nutri- 
tive vapors. The only error into which the 
farmer can run is to supply such an incon- 
siderable quantity of soil as will be incapable 
of imbibing the elastic and volatile particles, 
and thus by hisown mismanagement, occasion 
a waste of the vegetable aliment. One cart 
load of soil to two of stable-dung is the least 
proportion which he should ever attempt to 
combine, and perhaps if the two were mixed 
equally, he would be compenszted for the 
additional labor and expense. 

‘Simple earth, although excellent for bot- 
toming and strewing over the pit dug near the 
barn, 1s of all materials, the most, unprofitable 
in compost dunghills. A matted sward, 
thickly entangled with roots, or mud dragged 
from the bottom of begs or ditches, and re- 
plete with aquatic plants, are clearly prefera- 
ble on this account, that, besides bringing 
earth to the composition, they supply a large 
proportion of vegetable matter. Whenever 
the soil must be carted to the heap it is bet- 
ter to lay out the expense in. transporting 
these enriching materials; because they will 
not only equally absorb and retain the evapo- 
rating gases,but greatly augment the quantity 
of mapure.”* 


* Letters of Agricola, by John Young, Esq. 
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The path proper fora farmer to pursue in 
order to make the most of his manure, and 
preserve his own health and that of his fami- 
ly, is as plain as a turnpike. Whenever 
putrid fermentation is going on in any part 
of his premises, and consuming his substance 
by a slow but wasteful combustion, let him 
apply earth, peat, or some other earthy sub- 
stance in quantities sufficient to attract, im- 
bibe, and retain all the affluvia. Health, 
profit, and cleanliness equally require such a 
proceeding. Ifa man were to swallow daily 
a quantity of filthy matter, or to eat his food 
impregnated with vapors from a manure heap, 
or from some other pubrefying and offensive 
substance, when he might by a little exertion 
avoid such nauseous viands, and substitute 
something nourishing, palateable, pure, and 
wholesome, we should esteem him no better 
than a Hottentot.. Buta man may almost as 
well take filth into his stomach, as filthy 
eflluvia into his Jungs; he may about as well 
dine with a crow or a buzzard as sup with a 
toad ‘on the vapor ofa dunghill.’ 

The fermer who arrests the rank vapors 
Which emanate from decaying animal and 
vegetable matter, and instead of permitting 
them to pass into and contaminate the air he 
breathes, treasures up the invisible particles 
with which they are laden, and apples them 
to feed useful vegetables, causes the atmos- 
phere to be healthy, and his plants to be 
thrifty by the same means. 


Irom the Genesee Farmer. 
Raising Pork. 

The business of fattening pork for sale js 
practiced to some extent by most of our farm- 
ers, and when performed economically, or 
when the most is made of the materials given 
them, it is undoubtedly a source of hand- 
some profit. Yet all will admit that when 


| carried on in the manner it sometimes is, the 


process of pork making drains, instead of re- 
plenishing the farmer’s pocket. 

To make fattening hogs profitable, it ig 
necessary, first of all, that the breed selected 
for feeding should be a good one. There jg 
a vast difference in hogs in the respect of 
easy fattening, proper proportion of bone, 
weight, &c. and the farmer who thinks to 
make money by feeding the long snouted, 
hump-backed, slab-sided animals, that are 
too frequently found among farmers, and dis- 
grace the very name of swine, will find in 
the end that he has reckoned without his 
host, and thrown away both time and money, 
There are several good breeds of pigs now in 
the country, mostly produced by crossings of 
other kinds with the Chinese, and of course 
having different degrees of aptitude to fatten: 
and these breeds have been so disseminated 
over the country, that any farmer who is will- 
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ing to make the effort, may have some im-j)ground or soaked previous to feeding. Po- 


proved animals in his pens. The time has 
gone by when a hog should be kept four 
years to weigh four hundred ; the business of 
fattening is little understood were hogs of a 
year anda half do not reach that amount, 
and some pigs have even exceeded that 
weight. ; 

Next to selecting good breeds, it is requi- 
site that they should be kept constantly 
growing. ‘There must be some foundation 
for fattening when the process commences, 
or much time will be lost in repairing errors, 
and much food consumed in making earcass 
that should be employed in covering it with 
fat. Hogs should be kept in clover pasture, 
a field being allotted to them for their exclu- 
sive use, so large in proportion to their num- 
bers that the feed may always be fresh, yet 
not so much so as to run up to seed, or to 
grow coarse or rank. ‘They should have the 
slops of the kitchen, the whey or buttermilk 
of the dairy, unless this is required for young 
pigs, and in general every thing they will 
eat lo advantage, or which will promote their 
growth. 

The manner in which the materials in- 
- tended for fattening pork is prepared and fed, 
has a decided influence on the rapidity of the 
process, and of consequence on the aggre- 
gate profits. If given out raw much of the 
value of the article is lost; grain is much 
improved by grinding, but the full effect of 
all kinds of feed is only brought out by cook- 
ing. Corn is, without a peradventure, the 
best article ever produced for making good 
pork ; and though other substances may occa- 
sionally be used with advantage, and may 
produce pork of fair and good quality, yet 
experience has proved that the real corn 
fed meat is on the whole superior to all 
others. Hogs will fat on corn given to them 
in any state, yet it is far preferable when 
soaked, ground, steamed or boiled. A farm- 
er of our acquaintance, and who is celebra- 
ted for the weight of his hogs, and the ex- 
cellence of his pork, is in the habit of mixing 
oats with his corn before grinding in the 
proportion of about one-fourth, and thinks 
that if he had not the oats of his own, he 
should be a gainer in exchanging corn, bush- 
el for bushel, for oats, rather than net have 
them to mix with his swine feed. He 
thinks they eat the mixture better than clear 
corn meal, are jess liable to a surfeit, and 
of course will fat much faster with the oats 
than without them, Peas have generally 
been ranked next to corn as an article for 
making good pork, and they are probably 


jtatoes are more extensively used for fatten- 
ing hogs than any other of the cultivated 
routs, and are probably the best of the whole 
for this purpose. Unless they are boiled, how- 
ever, they are of httle value comparatively, 
but when cooked they will give the hogs 2 
fine start in feeding, and they may then be 
easily finished off with corn or peas. The 
fattening of hogs on apples may be consid- 
ered as one of the successful innovations of 
the age, it being certain that this fruit pos- 
sesses a value for that purpose which but a 
few years since was wholly unknown. The 
success of this experiment has given a new 
value to orchards, and will probably check 
their destruction, which in some sections of 
the country, had already commenced to a con- 
siderable extent. The various reports from 
gentlemen of intelligence of the praetical re- 
sults of apple feeding are most gratifying, 
and we have no doubt the system will be fully 
approved wherever fairly tested. Where 
convenient let the hogs lie in the orehard 
from the time the fruit begins to fall, till itis 
time to gather apples for winter or cider, and’ 
they will in most cases be found respectable 
pork. When it is necessary to put them in 
the pen, boiled apples mixed with a smal} 
quantity of corn, oats, peas, or buck-wheat 
meal, will fill them up rapidly, make them 
lard well, and fill the farmers’ barrels with 
sound sweet pork of the first quality. If any 
however are doubtful, they can easily finish 
off their apple fed pork, as is generally done 
| with potatoe fed, with corn or peas, and with 
similar results. 


(We intend in the course of the present 
work to treat on the diseases and manage- 
ment of cattle, the most successful and 
proper modes of treatment, &c. For this 
purpose we have solicited the aid of a few 
practical and competent individuals; and we 
hope ere long to commence a series of papers 
on Carrie and Syeep Husbandry, which 
will not only interest but profit our readers. ] 


Our duty to Domestic Animals. 
Warren, Chester Co. Sept. 28, 1836. 


Mr. Eprrorn—Our duty to our domestic 
animals is of yast importance, and I regret 
that it is not in general duly appreciated, ful- 
ly understood, and properly practiced. This 
part of the brute creation have great and im- 
perious demands upon us—they require care 
and attention. They are subject to many se- 


the best substitute that has yet been found,|/rious and fatal diseases, and it is incumbent 


hogs feeding well on them, fattening rapidly, 
and the pork being of good quality. It is 
almost indispensabie that peas should be 


‘ 


jon all who may own or have the manage- 
jment ofanimals to make themselves acquaint- 
ed with the diseases to which they are lia- 
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ble, together with the best and most effectual 
remedies to be applied. Knowledge and in- 
struction, both scientifically and practically, 
is greatly needed—a commendable spirit, (a 
thirst after information on subjects of utility) 
is now abroad among our farmers. In this | 
Tejoice, and hope that this spirit may be cul- 
tivated, confident that it will produee an 
abundant harvest, richly rewarding all who 
Zive toit proper attention. I send you a 
ew extracts from a lecture, delivered some 
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time since by that great and good man, the | 


late. Dr. Rusu, of your city, on the duty and 
advantages of studying the diseases of do- 
mestic animals and the remedies that are 
proper to remove them. He lays it downas 
a rule that the physician is bound to embrace 
in his studies and labors, the means of less- 
eniug the miseries of that part.of the brute 
creation over which man has retained his do- 
minion since his banishment from paradise. 
He says, **we are bound to study the dis- 
eases of domestie animals, and the remedies 
that are proper to cure them, bya principle 
of gratitude. ‘hey live only for our benefit. 
They cost us nothing in wages or clothing. 
They require in exchange for their labor, and 
all the other advantages we derive from 
them, nothing from us but food-and shelter, 
and these of the cheapest and coarsest kind, 
so that there is constantly due to them, an 
immense balance of debt from us. This mo- 
tive to take care of their health and lives 
will appear more striking when we consider 
the specific benefits we receive from each of 
them. The Horse is not only an important 
appendage, but a necessary part of the ce- 
ment of civilized society. He ploughs our 
fields, —he drays home our havests and fruits 
to our barns and cellars. He conveys them 
from distant countries, over rough and diffi- 
cult roads, te our market towns and sea 
ports. He receives in exchange for them, 
the products of foreign nations, and conveys 
them to the interior and remote parts of our 
country. He keeps up the inland connec- 
tion between different states by means of 
stages and pests, and thus favors the quick 
communication of intelligence, and the in- 
crease of national intercourse, commerce and 
happiness. He administers to our health 
and to our pleasures under the saddle, and 
in harness. He keeps up society and friend- 
ship in neighborhoods too scattered in its 
population to admit of visits upon foot. In 
vain would country churches and courts be 
opened, without the strength of this noble 
animal ; nor could the great system of repre- 
sentative government be supported in anagri- 
cultural country unless he conveyed the elec- 
tor to the place of suffrage. Jn maintaining 
the freedom and independence of nations, 


the horse bears a distinguished part. When | 
\ 
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caparisoned with the furniture of war, he 
feels with his rider, the courage and the 
pride of arms. Nor let us forget his saga- 
citv in discovering roads, and choosing the 
safest parts of them, when inattention or 
darkness has rendered his rider, or driver 
unable to discover them. 

‘To the Hornep caTrce we are indebted for 
many of the blessings and comforts of life. 
The strength and patience of the ox in the 
plough and the team, have added to the 
wealth of the farmer in every age and coun- 
try. ‘The cow has still greater demands 
upon our gratitude. Her milk, in its sim- 
ple state, furnishes subsistence to a great 
part of mankind. Its products in cream, 
butter and cheese, form the most agreeable 
parts of the aliment, and even of the luxu- 
ries of our tables. A pustule upon her udder 
Supplies a matter which, when introduced 
into the body, defends it for ever from the 
small-pox, and without substituting in its 
room, a painful or loathsome vicarious dis- 
ease. Millions in every part of the globe 
unite with us in expressions of gratitude to 
heaven for this important contribution to the 
happiness of the human race. But our ob- 
ligations to this benefactor of mankind, and 
to her whole species, do not cease with their 
lives. Their flesh affords us the most agree- 
able aliment after death. Their tallow and 
the oil which is interposed between their 
joints, supply the absence of the sum in can- 
dles and lamps, whereby labor and study are 
profitably extended during a part of the night. 
Their hair affords a necessary ingredient in 
the plaster of our houses. ‘Their skins pro- 
tect our feet and legs in the form of shoes 
and boots from the injuries of the weather. 
They furnish likewise coverings for our books 
and pleasure carriages, and saddles for our 
horses. ‘Their horns supply us withcombs, 
and even their bones are converted when 
fresh into aliment, and when dry, into a salt 
of extensive use in medicine and in a variety 
of the arts. 

Surep occupy the next rank in the list of 
domestic animals in their claims upon our 
science. They afford us by their wool a 
covering from the inclemency of winter du- 
ring every year of their lives, and by their 
deaths they supply us with a delicious ali- 
ment in the forms of lamb, and mutton. 

The 0G is said like the miser to do good 
only wher he dies. But this is so far from 
being true that hé is dishonored by the com- 
parison. He fattens upon the offals of our 
kitchens, and performs the office of a scav- 
enger in cleaning the streets of our cities 
from putrefying masses of animal and vege- 
table matters. Athis death he bequeaths us 
his flesh for food, his hair for brushes, and 
his fat for medical and culinary purposes, 
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_. The immense and profitable disproportion 

between the labor of the ass and the mur, 
and the expense of their food render their 
health of great importance in those coun- 
tries where wheel carriages cannot be em- 
ployed to convey the products of the earth 
to a public market. 

The coat by its contributions of the deli- 
cate flesh of its young, and of its medicinal 
milk to our use, is entitled toa share of med- 
ical attention. 

The courage and fidelity of the poe in de- 
fending our persons and property from the 
midnight assassin and robber, and the useful- 
ness of the car in destroying or chasing 
from our houses the mischievous animals 
that infest our cellars and closets, entitle 
each of them to an inquiry into the causes 
and cures of their diseases. 

It remains only to mention the claims of 
PouLTRY of all kinds, to a physician’s care. 
They adorn our yards and fruit trees with 
their plumage. They inform us by their 
crowing, and other noises of the approach of 
day. A part of them furnish us with eggs 
for aliment, with quills for writing, and with 
feathers for our beds; and all of them, in a 
greater or less number at a time, generally 
constitute after death a portion of our ban- 
quets, where a display is intended of hospi- 
tality or elegance. 

In addition to what has been said in favor 
_ of domestic animals in their individual ca- 
pacities, I sliall only remark that collective- 
ly they lessen the solitude and silence of a 
country life. They please us with their 
gambols when young, and delight us by their 
looks and gestures in mature life, every time 

they receive food or shelter from our hands. 
They furnish the means of encreasing and 
perpetuating the fertility of our lands, and 
finally they gratify us with a sense of our 
sovereignty over their labor and their lives ; 
and thus furnish us with a small portion of 
that pleasure which the father of the human 
-Yace enjoyed, when he received from his 
Creator the commission of his extensive do- 
- Minion over all the creatures that live and 
move upon our globe. 
__ Another reason why we are bound to study 
the causes and cure of the diseases of domes- 
tic animals, is because nature is wholly pas- 
sivein such of them as are violent,or does harm 
in her toremove them. Thisis evident 
i pecial manner in the epidemics 
Sometimes prevail among them. The 
horses, cattle and sheep, of large neighbor- 
hoods, and extensive districts are often swept 
away by those general diseases where no 
aid is afforded from medicine 
By studying the diseases of our do- 
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chievous and unsuccessful efforts of nature, 
the evils of absurd, painful, and destructive 
remedies. 


THE DAIRY..«.NO. iV. 


The first and very important measure is to 
provide a sufficiently large and convenient 
dairy house, whether the object be butter or 
cheese. It should be proportioned to the 
number of cows, and be sufficient for per- 
forming all the necessary operations without 
embarrassment.—** Much attention must be 
paid to cleanliness in every thing that re- 
lates to it, such as the shelves, floors, and 
different implements which are made use of, 
by daily scalding, scrubbing, rinsing, and 
drying, in order to prevent any sort of acidity 
taking place ; for without due regard in these 
respects, it is impossible that the produce can 
be of superior quality, or such as will keep 
sweet and good for any Jength of time. 
Cleanliness is the least indispensable part 
of good management.’? ‘A Farmer may 
have the most valuable breed of cows, and 
they be fed on the richest pastures, but un- 
less cleanliness prevail in the dairy, his but- 
ter or cheese will never stand high in general 
estimation. 

This building should be placed over a cool 
spring, and trees planted round it for shade. 
Where there are no springs, the house should 
be built near the dwelling house, and an ice 
house close to it. All the utensils connected 
with the dairy, must be kept perfectly clean. 

The milk pans may be of any convenient. 
width, but not to exceed four inches in 
depth. 

** The milk should be strained into the pans 
as soon as posstble after it is taken from the 
cow, and with as little agitation as possible, 
and where the dairy is large, a pail full, as 
soon aS milked, should be strained into the 
pans. Great loss is sustained by agitation 


| and cooling ; and this mode more particularly 


enables the owner of the dairy to separate 
the good milk from the bad. Without such 


| attention the whole of his dairy products 


mestic animals we may rescue them from | 


the hands of quacks, who add to the mis- 


may be greatly depreciated by the milk of 
one bad cow.” The quantity of butter must 
depend on the quality of the milk, as well 
as the management of it; it is therefore im- 
portant to separate the inferior quality of the 
milk in the first instance, as it secures the 
best quality of butter: and the inferior may 
be converted into the use that is found most 
profitable. There is not only a difference of 
milk in different cows, but a difference in the 
same cow. 

- The following is the opinion of Dr. An- 
derson, a contributor to the Bath Papers on 
agriculture. ‘¢ The writer is satisfied from 
experience and attentive observation, that if 
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in general, about the first drawn half of the 
milk is separated, at each milking, and the 
remainder only set for producing cream, and 
if that milk is allowed to stand to throw- 
ing, the whole of its cream, even till it 
begins sensibly to taste sourish, and_ if 
that cream is atterwards carefully managed, 
the butter thus obtained will be of a quality 
greatly superior to what can be usually ob- 
tained at market, and its quantity not consid- 
erably less, than if the whole of the milk had 
been treated alike. This therefore is the 
practice that is thought most likely to suit 
the frugal farmer, as his butter, though of a 
superior quality, could be afforded at a price 
that would always insure it a rapid sale.” 


THE DEGREE OF HEAT PROPER TO RAISE THE 
MOST CREAM.—The precise heat has not been 
fixed by experiment, but “from the trials 
that have been made on this subject, it is be- 
lieved, that when the heat is from 50 to 55 
degrees in Fahrenheit’s Thermometer, the 
‘separation of cream from milk proceeds with 
the greatest regularity, and in the most fa- 
vorable manner. When the heat exceeds 
60° the operation becomes difficult and dan- 
gerous; and when it falls below 40° the op- 
eration can scarcely be carried forward with 
any degree of economy or propriety.” 


ON THE PROPER TIME FOR SKIMMING MILK.— 
It is the opinion of some of the English wri- 
ters, “that for very jine butter the milk 
ought not te stand more than 6 or 8 hours; 
for ordinary good butter 12 hours or more.” 


Skimmine.—This requires a dexterity that 
can be acquired only by practice, but it must 
be well done, for if any. part of the cream is 
left, the quantity of the ‘butter will be di- 
minished, and if part of the milk is taken, 
the quality will be the worse for it. 


‘THE MODE OF KEEPING CREAM.—When the 
cream is separated from the milk, it ought 
to be put immediately into a vessel by itself. 
No vessel can be better adapted for this 
purpose than a neat made wooden barrel, in 
size proportioned to the extent of the dairy, 
open at one end, with a lid exactly fitted to 
close it. Close to the bottom should be 
placed a cock, fer drawing off, from time to 
time, any thin serous part of the milk, that 
may have generated, which, if allowed to re- 
main, acts on the cream, and greatly dimin- 
ishes the richness in the quality of the but- 
ter. The inside of the opening should be 
covered with a bit of close fine wire, to keep 
the cream back while the serous is allowed 
to pass; the top of the barrel should be in- 
clined a little forward. 


ON THE TIME OF KEEPING CREAM BEFORE 
Cuurninc.—Epping butter is in high repute 
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\for its superior quality, and ‘‘ the cream is 
seldom kept above 8, or at the furthest 4 
days, but always till there is a certain degree 
of acidity in the cream either natural or ar- 
tificial, as without it they cannot ensure a good 
churning of butter; some keep a little old 
cream for this use, otherwise a little ren- 
net. 

In Suffolk, in a large dairy, with a high 
character for making butter of a superior 
quality and where the butter was to be sent 
directly to market, the cream was churned 
the second or third day, but when it was to 
be salted, it was kept a day or two longer, 
or ull it had acquired a certain degree of 
acidity. ‘he reason assigned was, “that 
butter from the freshest cream was better 
and pleasanter to the taste, but that which 
was kept longer would take the salt bet- 
ter.’ 

From the result of the experience in Eng- 
land, and experience and observation in this 
country, it is well ascertained, that acidity in 
the cream is absolutely necessary before but- 
ter can be produced. It is for this reason 
that it is difficult to produce good butter in 
winter. Heating the cream with warm wa- 
ter is a common practice, and it is a long 
while before the butter is produced, and is 
usually white, hard, and bitter, with very 
little taste. The writer has, in times past, 
in winter and spring, used a small quan- 
tity of vinegar, which has never failed to 
produce a good effect. But the Epping prac- 
tice of using rennet is recommended. If 
acidity in the cream is necessary, and this is 
acquired by standing, the following course is 
suggested to prevent the churning of mew and 
‘old cream at the same time. 

If the dairy is large and cream is churned 
three times in the week, four vessels to hold 
cream should be provided, and two day’s 
cream put into one, say Monday’s and Tues. 
day’s, and churned after the acidity has ta- 
ken place, and the amount of the acidity 
must be regulated by experience.—An ex- 
tract from Dr. Anderson’ will close this . 
head. “'The separation of butter from cream, 
only takes place after the cream has attained 
a certaiu degree of acidity. If it is agitated 
before the acidity has begun to take place, 
no butter can be obtained, and the agitation 
must be continued until the sourness is_pro- 
duced, after which the butter begins to form. 
In summer while the weather is warm, the 
beating may be continued until the acidity is 
produced, so that butter may be got; but in 
this case the process is long and tedious, 
and the butter for the most part, of a soft 
consistence, and tough and gluey to the 
touch. If this process is attempted during 
the cold weather in the winter, butter can 
scarcely be in any way obtained, unless by 
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the application of some great degree of 
heat, which sometimes assists in producing 
a very inferior kind of butter.” The judi- 
cious farmer should not attempt to imitate 
such practice, but allow his cream to remain 
in the vessel for keeping it, until it has ac- 
quired that proper degree of acidity that fits 
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in thin layers in firkins with another 4 ounce 
of the above spread on each layer. This 
butter was sent to the West Indies, and a 
firkin was kept until the vessel returned 
with lumber from a Southern port, and was 
in prime order. 

It is agreed by all good butter makers 


it for being made into butter with great ease,|/“ unless the milk is entirely taken away, 


‘and by a very moderate degree of agitation ; 
by which process only very fine butter can be 
prepared, 


Cuurninc.—The process of churning is 
necessary to force out the serous fluid frem 
the cream in order to produce butter. This 
is done by agitation and in a churn. There 
are various kinds of churns, but the best 
churn is the one that will preserve the pro- 
per temperature, or the same temperature 
that is in the churn and cream when put 
into it. In warm weather cold water four 
some time is to be put into the churn, and 
in cold weather scalding water, and also 
putting hot or cold water in the cream ac- 
cording to the season. As it is important 
to preserve the same temperature while 
churning—the best churns are those which 
are used in an horizontal position—such as 
-the stationary barrel with dashes to move in 
ithe inside. A small churn is in use on this 
principle, and answers a good purpose, as a 
hole of sufficient size from one half an inch 
‘to an inch, may be made on the top, to let 
out the warm air produced by the agitation 
of the cream, and to admit the cool air. A 
barrel churn of this kind has been used, 
when 36 to 33 Ib. of butter was made twice 
aweek. An extract from Dr. Anderson is 
given to show great care is needed in churn- 
ing. . 

Jn the process of churning greater nicety 
is required, than most persons are aware of; 
‘a few hasty irregular strokes may render the 
whole of the butter ofscarcely any value, and, 
but for this circumstance would have been of, 
- the first quality.” 


Maxine up tHe Burrer.—It is not ne- 
‘cessary to describe the common mode of, 
preparing the butter for market, when taken 
from the churn. The object is to take from 
‘the butter all the serous liquor~-which is done 
by letting it off, and washing the butter by 
‘change of water until it is pure, and not dis- 
colored. The advantage of the churn above 
recommended is going through this process 
without the use of the hand—and working 
the butter after it is separated from the serous 
liquor. Even the salt may be worked in, in 
the churn. If butter worked in a barrel 
churn where was put 4 an ounce of sugar, 
salt petre and salt toa pound of butter into 
the churn and when well worked it was put 


ithe butter will infallibly spoil in a short 
time, and if it be much worked the butter will 
become tough and gluey, and it should be 
salted as soonas the milk is removed.— Maine 
Farmer. 


Food of Horses.—The coach proprietors in 
Scotland who have lately adopted the plan 
of cutting the hay and bruising the oats be- 
fore they are given to the horses, save one 
fourth of the quantity, and the horses are 
kept in better condition than before, We are 
aware that there is nothing new in this plan, 
but hitherto it has not been much adopted. 
Other persons mix potatoes and turneps with 
barley dust, straw and salt, which it is said, 
has been found to be a very nutritious diet 
for horses, 

To extract Grease Spots from Clothes.— 
Spirits of Turpentine is frequently used for 
this purpose, but in clearing one spot by this 
process, we have found to our sorrow, another 
in its place, deeper and broader. Highly 
rectified alcohol is now recommended, ‘The 
mode of using it is this; a small piece of 
sponge is wet with it, and rubbed upon the 
spot very thoroughly, until nothing can be 
seen, and the cloth nearly dry. In this way 
grease spots can be taken out from various 
kinds of silk, from cloaks, from carpets, from 
the collars of coats, &c. If the alcohol be 
good and the application judiciously made, 
the instances of failure will be comparatively 
rare. When the garment can be washed, 
good soap and soft water will uniformly suc- 
ceed in common grease or oil spots; but if 
any rosin or wax be present, alcohol is indis- 
pensable. 


Receipt for Pickling.—After cleansing your 
cask, put first a layer of white oak leaves, 
and then a layer of Cucumbers, or whatever 
your pickles consist of, and so on to fill your 
cask; intersperse between each Jayer, mus- 
tard seed, horse-raddish, &c., and to every 
twenty cucumbers one bell of pepper. Form 
a composition of clean salt and water, not 
hardly sufficiently strong to bear en egg, to 
every gallon add one quart of good vinegar: 
scald and scim this pickle, and after cooling 
to a degree of blood warmth, add it to your 
cask, and cover it tight—If rightly per- 
formed, this method will preserve pickles the 
year round, and form a very agreeable sauce. 
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Sheep Racks, apart, thus making a space of just one foot 


for each sheep, with sufficient room for in- 
serting the head between the slats; at the 
ends, two of these are placed together in the 


| 
The above plan of a sheep rack, an im- 
center, making interstices of 6 inches between 


provement of Mr. John Powers, of Urbana, 
Steuben county, N. Y., an intelligent and 
experienced wool grower, is highly approved 
in that part of the country. For convenience, 
simplicity of structure, and durability, we 
think it the best we have ever seen. It 
takes the precedence here of all others. 
The draft we took from one in Mr. Powers’ 
yard. ‘This rack is composed of a frame of 
four posts end eight horizontal pieces, on 
which are nailed upright slats, and a board 


them and the posts, 
around the bottom. Fig. 1 represents 


The bottom board, (A. A. fig. 2,) 9 to 12 | 
inches wide—the top edge comes up 13 
inches from the bottom of the posts, covering 
the horizontal pieces and the lower ends of 
the slats ; it is nailed firm on to the posts and 
the horizontal pieces. 

As the space at the sides is just ten feet 
six inches in the clear between the posts, 
there are eleven interstices of six inches 
each—and the rack it will be perceived will 
accommodate 26 sheep—eleven on each side, 
and two at each end. It is of such a height 
that the sheep will not jump into it; the fod- 
der is so secured that it is not trampled un- 
der foot, and wasted, but may be eat up 
clean. The rack, it will readily be per- 
ceived, is very simple and easy of construc- 
tion; any person with the least share of me- 
chanical ingenuity, who can handle a saw, 
an auger, and a hammer, can make one. It 


frame, and fig. 2 a front and end view of the 
E strong, and not subject to be racked to 


rack after it is finished. 

Frame, 11 feet long by 24 feet wide from 
‘outside to outside. 

Posts (a. a. a. a. fig. 1) 34 feet high, made 
of three inch scantling. 

Horizontal pieces (6. 6. c. c.) at the sides and 
ends made of stuff three inches wide and an 
inch and a half thick, framed into the posts 
‘by boring with an inch and a half auger, and 
‘inserting a round tenant, the flat side up. 
The shoulders of the tenant are cut on the 
‘dnside as represented by f, so that when put 
together the slats will be even with the outer 
edge of the posts. The lower side pieces 
are ‘11 inches from the bottom of the posts— 
the lower end pieces 8 inches. ‘The upper 
side and end pieces 2 feet above these from 
‘center to center of the tenants. 

The slats, (e. e. e. fig. 2,) 6 inches wide, 
amade of three quarter or five eights stuff, 
nailed on with six-penny nails, 6 inches 


pieces; light and easy to be removed from 
place to place; convenient for the use for 
which it is designed, and, if properly ta- 
ken care of, placed under shelter during 
that part of the year when it is not want- 
ed, will last for a great many years. We 
would recommended to all who raise sheep, 
and who regard economy in the use of fod- 
der as important, a rack of this construc- 
tion.—Genesee Farmer, 
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rather a clumsy affair, and in case the split 
commenced on the top of the hoof the rem- 
edy was completely ineffectual.” After al- 
luding to the inconvenience of keeping the 
|/horse idle for four or five nonths,—the plan 
adopted by some—the writer adds, * But I 
have within a few days seen an expedient 
which is very simple and promises complete 
success. I saw two horses which had their 
hoofs split, from corking’s received Jast win- 
ter. They were kept steadily in a team, and 
showed no signs of lameness. Some time 
after the split in their feet, various expedients 
having been tried without success, a black- 
smith suggested boring the hoof in two 
places, on each side of the opening, and then 
passing nails through the holes and clinch- 
ing them tightly. ‘The owner of the horses 
had the operation performed immediately ; 
and, although the horses had been used in 
a heavy team for many weeks before the 
time of my seeing them, their feet looked 
well; and I have no doubt that the horses 
will not be again afflicted with lameness. If 
the hoof should again incline to split, it wall 
be easy to insert a single nail.” 


Cholic in Horses. 


Mr. Eprror:—I herein send you a re- 
ceipt for curing the cholic in horses. If you 
think it worthy a place in your journal, you 
will perhaps confer a service on some of 
your readers, by giving it publicity. A few 
weeks ago, I was traveling into the country. 
Before I had progressed many miles, my 
horse showed evidently that he was laboring 
under cholic. He became quite loose in the 
bowels, swelled, and was in great agony. 
Fortunately I met with a wagoner, whose 
kindness relieved my beast from his illness, 
and myself from, perhaps, a long welk. His 
remedy consisted in tying upon the horse’s 
bit, a piece of tobacco, This being done he 
told me I could proceed upon my journey ; 
assured me, that the horse would get well 
before I got one mile, and that he would not 
be troubled again, while the tobacco re- 
mained on the bit. I did as he directed, and 
to my perfect astonishment my horse became 
relieved as soon as he swallowed the saliva 
created from the tobacco. ge re 

Charleston, April, 12, 1836. 


We think our correspondent must besome- 
what mistaken as to the effects of the tobacco. 
We are opinion, that the tobacco, used upon 
the bit, is a preventive of cholic, in its incip- 
jent state; but once the cholic has been vio- 
Jent upon the animal, we are confident, that 
a more active remedy must be used. In vio- 
lent stages of cholic, we have seen tobacco 
tea given with excellent effect. We have 
heard of many receipts for this disease with 
which horses are so frequently plagued; but 
we venture to assert, that none will be found 
more simple and sure, than the following : 
Take of laudanum 6 or 7 table spoonfulls— 
of mustard, the larger portion of a bottle— 
mix those in a pint of whiskey, or water, 
and give the mixture in a horn or bottle to 
the horse. We have seen this dose applied 
to horses which were so far gone with cholic, 

-as to be perfectly cold and stiff. ‘In one in- 
stance, when the horse could not swallow, 
the mixture was administered with an injec- 

tion pipe, and the horse recovered in an hour 
afterwards. When the severe pain has been 
alleviated, a dose of oil should be given. 
One pint will answer as a dose.—Fditor 
Southern Agriculturist. 


Bees. 

Some persons that keep Bees neglect to 
take them up until some weeks after they 
have been consuming the honey in the hive. 
The bees cease to procure honey as fast as 
they consume it earlier in the season than is 
generally supposed. ‘They lose after the 
first of September unless they have access to 
Buck-wheat that is in bloom. They will 
not generally collect honey enough to sup- 
port them in the two last weeks in August 
unless the weather is very favorable to their 
laboring, and the season is wet, so as to keep 
a supply of honey in the flowers. We have 
sometimes weighed hives every week or fort- 
night and have found that in a dry season the 
hives were heaviest the last of July. <A 
hive that gained ten pounds a week in the 
last of June and first of July, lost 3 Ibs. 
from July 23, to Aug. 6th. During this fort- 
night, the weather was as warm as it had been 
any time in the season, but it was very dry, 
and of course the flowers afforded but lit- 
tle honey. If any person supposes that bees 
will gain, at this season of the year, let him 
weigh his hives every week, and he will 
soon be convinced to the contrary, unless his 
bees have unusually good pastures.— Yan- 
kee Farmer. 


_ From the Genesee Farmer. 
Split Hoof in Horses. 

A correspondent of the Doylestown Intelli- 

gencer, remarking on the great number o 
horses that get split hoofs in consequence of 
having been corked during the bad going 
- Jast season, says, ‘a number of expedients 
were resorted-to to cure the split. Some had 
_ bands drawn round the hoof, but these were 


wd 


Beet Sugar in England.—Agriculturists in 
England are beginning to turn their atten- 
tion to the cultivation of beet-root, in conse- 
quence of the success which is understood 
to have attended the attempts to make sugar 
from it in France and elsewhere. 


No. 7. 


Microscope.—Polypi. 

The different species of sponge, which the 
Microscope has discovered |to be the habita- 
tions of Polypi, are very interesting objects; 
when viewed with an instrument of a moder- 
ate power, they present to the eye a curious 
mass of net-work, which once formed the 
cells of the Polypus. If the power is in- 
creased, the remains of the little tenants may 
sometimes be detected. ‘hese consist of a 
small bony or chalky axis, like a needle, 
which, when the animal was living, formed 
the centre of its body. 

There is a small species of sponge found 
frequently among seaweeds, from its ap- 
pearance called ‘* Crumb-of-bread sponge,”’ 
which, when placed under the magnifier, 
seems to be almost entirely composed of 
bunches of little needles, lying across each 


Fig. 18. Sertularia pumila, Great tooth-coralline. 


19, —— potyzonias, Sea-tamarisk. 

20. halecyna, Herring-bone cor- 
alline. 

21. — antennina, Lobster’s- horn co- 
ralline. 

22. lendigera, Nit coralline. 


Fig. 23 represents a magnified view of the 
Hydra brunnea, or brown Hydra, another 
species of Polypus, which is not uncommon 
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other like little net-work. B is amagnified 
representation of a small piece of this 
species. When dry, the little needles, 
or spiculw, are so extremely fine and sharp, 
as to Cause a most irritating itching, if un- 
luckily they should get between the fingers 
of the observer. 

The animal of the Corallines, which are 
found so abundantly on every coast, attached 
to stones and other substances, belong to the 
same class, and the houses they construct 
are excellent objects for the microscope. 

The annexed cuts are representations of 
five different species, engraved of the natural 
size, and accompanied by a portion consid- 
erably magnified. 

In figures 18, 19, and 20, the Polypi them- 


selves are seen, with their feelers put forth 
In search of prey. 


tig. 17, Fig. 18. 
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in fresh water in the months of July and 
August. The cut shows the mannerin which 
the young are produced. These Polypi have 
been the subjects of many curious experi- 
ments, which show the surprising tenacity 
of life in the lower order of animals. They 


|| have been cut across, divided lengthwise, and 


even turned inside out, and yet each portion 


has not only continued living, but has become 
a perfect animal. 


Sea-weed and other substances, which have 
been left for some time undisturbed, are fre- 
quently found covered with a chalky in- 
erustation; which appears to the naked eye 


like net-work, but, if placed under a moderate 
power, exhibits a series of little cells or 
chambers, most beautifully formed: each 
of these tiny nests originally contained a 
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living creature. The name given to ell A, fig. 24, is a piece of the Flustra of the 
Polypi is /V/ustra, and they are extremely || natural size, covering a sea-weed ; B is an 


abundant on the sea-coast in every oe gga Puig es view of the cells; and C the ani+ 
Figures 24 and 25 are different species. 


mal itself, 


Fig. 24. Flustra foliacea, Broad-leaved brent | 27. The great tooth-coralline, covered with 
wrack, minute shells. 
25, —————~ pilosa, Prickly hornwrack. 28. The pitcher hornwrack, a native of the 
26. Chalky axis or centre of a coralline very Red sea. . 
common on the English coast. 29. Animal of a Polypus very highly mag~ 
nified, 


animal of the class Polypi; but instead 
of this stony deposit becoming a dwelling 
place, in which its ingenious architect re- 
treats for safety from outward injury, it 
merely answers the purpose of a strong sup- 
port, surrounded by a thin fleshy substance, 
in which a numerous tribe of minute Polypi 
form their fragile dwellings. 

In contemplating the slightand diminitive 
forms of this curious portion of the animal 
kingdom, we are apt to consider them as 
acting some very subordinate part; but the 
geologist can inform us, that the united and 
constant efforts of these specks of animation 
have been productive of gigantic effects. A 
great portion of the South Sea Islands have 
their foundations formed of coral reefs ; that 
is, immense masses of different species of 
considered as the link between animal and ||corals and corallines, in which, in the first 
vegetable life. instance, sea-weeds and other substances 
~~~" “ed coral of commerce, of which beads || became entangled ; as these rotted, a vegeta- 

laces are made, is formed by anj/ble mould was produced ; the sea-birds fre- 


od 
pa 
fa 
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The corallines appear to the naked eye, 
from their branching form, and from being 
fixed at the base to sorne other substance, 
more like vegetable than animal productions, 
and for a Jong time were known by the name 
of Zoophites, thatis, animal plants, and were 
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quented them, and brought different kinds 
of seed from other places, whose growth and 
decay still continued to add to the soil, till 
at length it became of sufficient depth and 
substance to offer a resting-place to some en- 
terprising fishermen.* 
pes ’ 
From the Pittsburger. , 
Caution to the Public. 

Mr. Eprror—Sir: Will you permit me 
to acquaint the public, through your valuable 
journal, that there is a kind of Crockery 
Ware, manufactured in almost every city in 
the Union, which is dangerous to use—and 
which the public will understand by the term 
Common Red Pottery. This ware is made 
of common clays from the brick yards, and 
when formed, is coated with a liquid called 
Glaze, which is nothing less than a coat of 
Jead. The clays being of the commonest 
kind, cannot be subjected to any heat in the 
burning that will make them safe for family 
use—being porous—and it is very unsafe to 
deposit any articles of family use in them, 
such as milk, butter, or in fact water, asa 
portion of the Lead Glazing will be extracted, 
and the article will, in consequence, become 
dangerous to use. Ihave noticed no fewer 
than ten instances within the last twelve 
months, of families sustaining injury by the 
use of such ware. 

» In selecting the article of crockery that is 
suitable for family use, it is only necessary 
to ascertain that the body of the ware—the 
clay—has been hard burnt, which any person 
can understand by the sound of it—it well 
burnt, it will havea clear sound. ‘The poorest 
kind will not ring at all, and therefore can be 
easily detected. An article of this kind will, 
in the course af a month's use, become ver 
foul. Let any one who doubts this break the 
vessel, and they will ascertain the fact. There. 
is a kind of ware, however, that is manufac- 
tured in almost every city in the Union, 
called stone ware, which is perfectly good 
for family use. This ware is formed of strong 
and superior clays, and undergoes a great 
heat in the burning,—and moreover, the 
glazing is nota thick coat of lead, but is 
accomplished by throwing salt into the kiln. 
All kinds of Liverpcol ware are adapted to 
all purposes of family use, being made of 
sound clays and well burnt. As a preventive 
is better than a cure, if [should be the means 
of preventing any person suffering from the 
use of the poisonous article—lead—this ad- 
vertisement will answer the ends net 
{Glass may be used in all cases, and is the 


*We commend this department to the attention of 
youth ; it will a/ford them instruction, while to those of 
aaturer years it will not be uninteresting. 
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most beautiful and safe article extant in 
manufactures. ] 


Independence of the Farmer.—The mer= 


chant or manufacturer may be robbed of the 
reward of his labor, by changes in the foreign 
or domestic market, entirely beyond his con- 
trol, and may wind up a year, in which he 
has done every thing which intelligence and 
industry could do to insure success, not only 
without profit, but with an actual diminution 
of capital. The strong arm of mechanic 
industry may be enfeebled or paralized by 
the prostration of those manufacturing or 
commercial interests to whose existence it 
so essentially contributes, and on whom in 
turn it so essentially depends. But what has 
the intelligent and industrious farmer to fear? 
His capital is invested in the solid ground ; 
he draws on a fund which from time imme- 
morial has never failed to honor all just de- 
mands; his profits may be diminished 
indeed, but never wholly suspended ; his 
success depends on no mere earthly guaran- 


tee, but on the assurance of that great and 
beneficial Being, who has declared that while 
the earth endureth, seed time and harvest 
shall not cease. 


To make Tomato Ketchup.—For half a 
ele take a gallon of skinned tomatoes, 
our table spoonfuls of salt, four of black 
pepper, half a spoonful of alspice, eight pods 
of red pepper, three table spoonfuls of mus- 
tard; grind them finely, and simmer them 
slowly in sharp vinegar, in a pewter basin, 


three or four hours, strain it through a wire. 


sieve, and bottle it closely. Those who like 


the article may add, after the ingredients are - 


somewhat cool, two table spoonfuls of the 
juice of garlic. 


Black Oatse—The editor of the Macon, Ga., 
| Messenger, says he has examined a sample 


of Black Oats, raised on pine land of com- 
mon quality, and found them to contain two 
hundred and forty-eight grains to the head, 
whereas the heads of the common oat, on the 
same land, yielded but eighty-four. This is 
avery great difference in product, and if the 
former contain as much farinaceous matter 
as the latter, it is certainly an invaluable 
variety. ' 


Palm Leaf Brooms, are becoming an ex-- 


tensive article of manufacture. The high 
price of broom brush, and consequently corn 


brooms, has set the ingenious ones contriving — 


a little, and they have got up a nice article, 
made from the palm leaf. They sell from a 
shilling to twenty-five cents, and are said to- 
be a good article. Three loads from New 
Hampshire for New-York, passed through 
this town the other day. 
Northampton (Mass.) Courier. ©” 


. 
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From the Commercial Herald. 
Sugar Beets. 
‘To Bens. M. Houiinsneap : 

In answer to thy inquiries as to the value 
of the Beet-root crop, I may state the following 
facts as the result of my own experience, and 
from which J come to the conclusion, that, for 
‘the purpose to which I have applied them, 
there is no crop better adapted. ‘The first crop 
of Beets 1 raised was in 1835, when I planted 
about the sixth part of an acre in the middle 
of the sixth month, and from which I gathered 
7) bushels; these I planted in rows about 
three feet apart, and about one foot between 
each plant ; from this experiment I found, that 
to raise 450 bushels of the Beet-root on an 
acre of ground, required much less labour 
than a crop of common potatoes. Neither do 
I consider this an average estimate of what 
might be produced, for the following reasons; 
—Ist. They should be planted earlier in the 
season, that in case any of the seed should 
fail to come up, (as some of mine did,) the 
vancancies might be filied by transptanting 
from places where they would be too thick; 
and in sowing the seed enough should be put 
in the ground for that purpose. 2d. They 
might be planted much nearer together, say 
- the rows two feet apart, and about eight 
inches between each plantin the rows; 
there would be then sufficient room to give 
them all the necessary culture. My object 
in raising this crop was to make an experi- 
ment in the way of obtaining Sugar, at the 
suggestion of an individual who had that 
object in contemplation for several years; but 
from our limited knowledge of the process 
necessary to the accomplishment of that end, 


were notable to succeed further than in obtain- S 


ing tolerably good molasses. I discovered, 
however, that but little was lost in conse- 
quence of this failure, because the pumice 
(that is the roots ‘after being ground and 
pressed) proved to be very good food for 
either cattle or sheep. By feeding on this 
my cows yielded an additional quantity of 
milk. Iffor sheep, there was nothing perhaps 
much better, in consequence of the root being 
reduced to such very small pieces. The last 
year, 1836, I again raised another crop, but 
under the same disadvantages as the year 
previous—not getting my seed in the, ground 
sufficiently early to admit transplanting and 
have all the benefits of the season, which was 
rather an unfavourable one for this as well 
as most other crops, in consequence of so much 
cold weather. I had, however, a large quanity 
of beets, which I have fed away to cattle to 
good advantage, making use of the tops, in 
the early part of the fall, as food for hogs, 
and the roots for cattle. I have fed my cows 
chiefly with* them, and find they give 
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nore milk than before, and of a good quality. 
Laying aside the profits contemplated in the 
manufacture of sugar from the beet-root, I 
think it as valuable a crop to the farmer as 


almost any other, and I think by fair experi- 


ment it will be found to be better. 
The manufacture of sugar from the beets 
is a subject that is now engaging the attention 


of many individuals in different parts of this 
country, and I have no doubt but Jittle further 
exertion in diffusing a knowledge of the 


fact, that it is now become a profitable busi- 


ness both to the agriculturist and manufacturer 


in foreign countries, and also if the improve- 
ments, plans, processes, &c., by which it 1s 


carried on, would in a FEW YEARS bring the 


thing into effectual operation. 
Iam respectfully, thy friend, 
Joun JACKSON. 
Darby, Del. co., Ist March, 1837. 


Corn, 
Should be planted more thickly on fertile 


land than on poor; as a rich soil will sustain 
and mature a much greater number of thrifty 
stalks than a poor one. 


This fact may easily 
be perceived in the fall of the year by passing 
through a cornfield, where in some parts five 
or six stalks with well ripened ears may be 
found in a single hill ; while in others, if there 


are more than one or two in a hill, the ears 


will be found small and green, owing 
entirely to the difference in the quality of 
the soil. 


Soda for Washing. 


We have been requested by a correspond- 
ent, to publish the recipe for washing with 
Sub-carbonate of Soda. To five gallons of 
water add a pint and a half of soft soap and 

oO ounces sod Put the clothes (after 
soaking over night) into the mixture when at 
boiling heat, rubbing the parts most soiled 
with soap. Boil them one hour—drain—rub, 
and rinse them in warm water, after being 
put into indigo water, they are fit for drying. 
Half the soap and more than half the labor is 
saved by washing in this manner.— Stk Cul- 
turist. 


% 


Silk. 


The Northampton Silk Company have been 
ane ae Sewing silk for the last three 
months in Jarge quantities. Some of it we 
saw the other day, is as highly finished and 
as smooth as the best Italian. They make 
over sixty pounds a week. They are just 
beginning the manufacture of gilk fabrics and 
when the new factory building is finished, 
they will do more in this way than all the 
other establishments in the country put to- 
gether.—Northampton Courier. 
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[We bespeak for the following communi-| 


cation the careful and candid consideration 
of our readers, as the subject is one of great 
moment. The author, Mr. Ronapson, is 
well known as one of our most respectable 
and enterprising citizens. He is the same 
gentleman who succeeded in directing the 
attention of our citizens to the culture of the 
Beet Root for the fabrication of sugar; (see 
Cabinet No. 4. vol. 1,) and his object in this 
enterprise, like that just referred to, is te ben- 
efit the community without any reference to 
pecuniary gain. | 


To the Farmers of the U. States. 


That care and skill have improved fruit 
trees, vegetables, and our domestic animals, 
are facts known to all classes of husbandmen; 
and the advantage of rearing cattle from the 
best breeds is now well understood all over 

$ 


| America, 


The advantages that aceompany 
procuring the best grain for seed is as yet 
but partially understood and very litttle at- 
tended to. 


Repeatedly sowing some kinds of grain 


on the same land, is in many cases followed 


by an evident decline in the quality , still this 
it must be observed is not a uniform con- 


sequence; there are many and well authenti- 


cated instances where the change to a new 
soil and climate is accompanied with a de- 
terioration, and in others as great an improve- 
ment has taken place. 

As it is known that grains, &c, in some 
climates and soils degenerate to a minimum, 
sometimes in quality, in others in quantity, 
and frequently in both; a practice calculated 
to remedy these disadvantages is of great im- 
portance to the agriculture of the United 
States. On the present occasion it is our ob- 


ject to point out what may be done here, by 


showing what is done in other countries, and 
under circumstances far less favourable to the 
husbandman, or to the operations of hus- 
bandry, than in America. In Scotland, for 
example, the climate is cold, wet and stormy; 


yet by care and industry crops are produced, 


remarkable both for quantity and quality 
There the greatest attention is paid to the 


changing of seed. The low countries pro- 


cure their seed potatoes from the hich dis- 
tricts at great expense of money and labor. 
The whole oat crop of some districts is 
bought for, and sowed for seed; this is the 
case with a portion of country called Blains- 


jley, that lays south of Soutria Hills. In no 


country has the culture of clover been more 
beneficial, or attended with better success 
than in Scotland, yet the climate is so unfa- 
vorable to the ripening of clover seed, that 
nearly the whole has to be procured from 
England or Holland. The farmers of that 
country frequently change the wheat seed, 
and procure the best that is to be had, paying 
very little respect to price, and the greatest 
attention to quality. 

Tt would appear that the principle by which 
the Scotch farmers are guided to the results 
they obtain, is to select their seed from those 
districts where it is grown in the greatest — 
perfection, from the climate and soil being 
best adapted to the plant. Thus they choose 
seed oats and potatoes of their own growing, 
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these being plants best adapted to moun-j)is not given as a matter of accuracy, but as a 


tainous, cool and moist regions; and clover 
and wheat seed from Engiand and Holland, 
which are comparatively low, warm and 
dry, and better adapted to their produc- 
tion. . 

It is well known that in America, our Oats 
are not good, they have little kernal or meal; 
and the quality of our Barley is not what it 
‘ought to be. 

It is to the following circumstance the 

resent address owes its existence. 

In the year 1833, a well informed practical 
farmer visited Pennsylvania with the object 
of seeing as much of our practice of farming, 
soil and climate, as a short stay here would 
permit, On his return to Scotland, he pro- 
cured and sent to his friends in Philadelphia 
some Angus Oats, Hopeton Oats, Barley, 
Wheat and Rye-crass; the cask containing 
the seed miscarried and did not arrive here 
until the Fall of 1835. 

Some of each kind of these seeds have 
been sown here; the wheat came up very 
thin; it is presumed the seed suffered from 
the long voyage. On the 18th April, 1836, 
the Oats and Barely were sown on rather 
poor but fresh loam. It is true, the season 
has been cool, damp and favorable to these 
grains, still their success has surpassed any 
thing that could have been calculated on. 
The Barley and both kinds of Oats are of 
superior growth in strength of stem, as well 
as thinkness on the ground; they would lose 


nothing in a comparison with the crops of 


Oats or Barley of any country, and are likely 
to suffer loss from excessive growth, causing 
them to lodge. One kind of the Oats com- 
menced shooting into ear about the first of 
July, and the other about the tenth; the 
marks which were placed to distinguish the 
one from the other have got displaced, and 
this accident prevents knowing whether it is 
the Angus or Hopeton Oats that first puts out 
the ear. 

’ Now let us inquire into the economy of 
farmers adopting the practice of annually 
supplying themselves with new seed grain— 
and found our calculations on a farm where 
about twenty bushels of Oats are sown each 
year; the farmer of such a piece of land 
could supply himself with an annual change 
of his Oat seed in the following manner. It 
is presumed that each bushel of the imported 
Oats he sows, will produce ten bushels; then 
by annually buying two bushels, their pro- 
duce would yield the twenty bushels required 
for sowing on his farm, Suppose the price 

of the imported Oats to be $1,50 cents a 
bushel, the two would cost ¢3—and the 
price of country oats was 50 cents, the two 
would cost $1—The expense of changing the 
seed would be per annum $2. The estimate 


formula by which every one can make his 
own calculations, 

In procuring a change in seed, there are 
other points necessary to be attended to be- 
sides the quality of the grain, and one of these 
is to guard against bringing with it the 
weeds incident to the country or fields where 
it has grown: for want of attention to this, 
there are farmers who have introduced into 
their fields, along with the clover they 
sowed, the narrow Jeafed plantain, which 
arrogates to itself'a place which would oth- 
erwise be occupied by clover, to the detri- 
ment of his hay both in quality and quantity, 
and that more serious curse, Bensalein clover 
or white daisy; all this isthe result of their 
not taking sufficient care in the selection of 
their clover seed. 

In the British Islands, their Oat and Barley 
fields at some seasons, are entirely yellow; 
nothing is to be seen save the bloom of the 
wild mustard, in some districts called Shel- 
dricks; and this is not the only. one of this 
class of yellow flowering spring weed,—in 
Wheat they have what is here called Cockle, 
the seed of which is detrimental to superfine 
flour; all these should be guarded against 
by the European agent; and to prevent mis- 
chief, the seed after it arrives here should be 
re-sifted in a sieve that will separate the 
weeds from the pure grain, always collecting 
and burning the obnoxious seeds, 

in proof of the sincerity, that the writer 
entertains a favorable opinion of the system, 
he will import for next season’s sowing, one 
hundred bushels of selected Barley, one hun- 
dred of each variety of Oats, already spoken 
of, and, it being too late for receiving wheat 
for the ensuing sowing, measures will be ta- 


ken for bringing to this country wheat for the 


following year. 

Such persons as take an interest in renew- 
ing their seed grain, are invited to apply to 
the subscriber who will furnish them with 
any quantity, not less than a bushel. The 
cost will be governed by the price abroad, 
and the expense of bringing the articles here, 
The transaction will be attended with con- 
siderable trouble, and the limited extent of 
the operation will satify all who reflect, that 
there are other motives for undertaking the 
business than that of making money. 

Letters, post paid, will be duly attended to, 
addressed to 


JAMES RONALDSON, 
No. 200 South Ninth street, Philad. 
_ P. S._ Editors of newspapers who take an 
interest in the advancement of our agricul- 


ture are requested to insert the preceding in 
their papers. 


Pitman 


* and circumstances will permit, the heads of 


no. 8, 


Washington’s Agricultural 
Notes. 


[CoNCLUDED. ] 
Meadows. 


Those already established and in train 
must continue, and the next to be added ‘to 
them is the arms of the creek, which runs up 
to the spring-house, and forks, both prongs 
of which must be grubbed up, and wrought 
upon at every convenient moment when the 
weather will*permit, down to the line of the 
ditch, which encloses the lots for clover, &c. 

And as the fields come into cultivation ; 
or as labor can be spared from other work, 


all the unlets, in them must be reclaimed, 
and laid to grass, weather they be large or 
small, forasmuch as nothing will run, or can 
trespass upon or injure the grass; no fencing 
being required. 

Mud for Compost. 


The season is now too far advanced. and 
too cold to be engaged ina work, that will 
expose the hands to wet; but it is of such 
essential importance, that it should be set 
about seriously and with spirit next year, for 
the summer’s sun and the winter’s frost, to 


prepare it for the corn and other crops of 


1301, that all the hands of the farm, not in- 
dispensably engaged in the crops, should, so 
-soon as corn-planting be completed in the 
spring, be uninterruptedly employed in rais- 
ing mud trom the Pocosons, and from the 
bed of the creek, in the scow; and the carts, 
so soon as the manure for the corn and po- 
tatoes in 1800 is carried out, are to be inces- 
_santly drawing it to the compost heaps in the 
fields, which are to be manured by it. What 
‘number of hands can be set apart for this 
all-important work, remains to be considered 
- decided upon. 


Penning Catile and folding Sheep. 


On the fields intended for wheat, trom the 
first of May, when the former should be 
turned out to pasture, nntil the first of No- 
vember, when they ought to be housed, must 
‘be practised invariably; and to do it with 
regularity and propriety, the pen for the 
former, and the fold for the latter, should be 


_ proportioned to the number of each kind of 


| stock; and both these to as much ground as 


they will manure sufficiently in the space of 


-a week for wheat, beyond which they are 
not to remain in a place, except on the 
rest spots; and even these had better be 
_aided by litter or something else, than to de- 
Spare from an established rule, of removing 
the pens on a certain day in the week. 
For in this, as in every thing else, system is 
_ essential to carry on business well, and with 
ease. 
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Feeding. 
The work-horses and mules are always to 


be in their stalls, and all littered and cleaned, 
when they are out of harness; and they are to 
‘be plenteously fed with cut straw, and as much 
chopped grain, meal, or bran, with a little 
salt mixed therewith, as will keep them 


always in good condition for work; seeing 
also, that ‘they are watered as regularly as 
they are fed; this is their winter feed. For 
spring, summer and autumn, it is expected, 
that soiling them on green food, first with 
rye, then with lucern, and next with clover, 
with very little grain, will enable them to 
perform their work. 

The oxen and other horned cattle, are to 
be housed from the first of November until 
the first of May; and to be fed as well 
as the means on the farm will admit. The 
first (oxen) must always be kept in good 
condition; housed in the stalls designed for 
them; and the cows (so many of them as 
can find places) on the opposite side. “The 
rest, with the other cattle, must be in the 
newly erected sheds; and the whole care- 
fully watered every day; the ice, in frozen 
weather, being broken, so as to admit them 
to clean water. 

With respect to the sheep, they must re- 
ceive the best protection that can be given 
them this winter; against the next; I hope 
they will be better provided for. 

And with regard to the hogs, the plan 
must be, to raise a given number of good 
ones, instead of an indiscriminate number of 
indifferent ones, half of which die or are sto- 
len before the period arrives for putting 
them up as porkers. ‘To accomplish this a 
sufficient number of the best sows should be 
appropriated to the purpose; and so many 
pigs raised from them as will insure the 
quantity of pork, which the farm ought to 
furnish. 

Whether it will be most advisable to re- 
strain these hogs from running at large or 
not, can be decided with more precision after 
the result of those now in close pens is better 
known. 

The exact quantity of corn used by those, 
which are now in pens, should be ascertained 
and regularly reported, in order to learn the 
result. 


Stables and Farm Pens. 


These ought to be kept well littered, and 
the stalls clean; as well for the comfort of 
the creatures that are contained in them, as 
for the purpose of manure ; but as straw can- 
not be afforded for this purpose, Zeaves and _ 
such spoiled straw or weeds as will not do 
for food, must serve for the stables; and the 
first, that is, leaves and corn-stalks, is all 


‘that can be supplied to the pens, To do this 
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work effectually, let the corn-stalks be cut 
down by a few careful people with sharp 


hoes, so low as never to be in the way of 
scythes at harvest; and wheneyer the wheat 


will admit carts to run on it without injury, 
let them be brought off and stacked near the 
farm pens. In like manner Jet the people, 
with their blankets, go every evening, or as 
often as occasion may require, to the nearest 
wood, and fill them with leaves for the pur- 
poses above mentioned; bottoming the beds 
with corn-stalks, and covering them thick 
with leaves, A measure of thissort will be, 
if strictly attended to, and punctually per- 


formed, of great utility in every point of 


view. It will save food, make the cattle lie 
warm and comfortable, and produce much 
manure. The hogs also in pens must be 
well bedded in leaves. 


Fencing. 


As stock of no kind, according to this 
plan will be suffered to run on the arable 
fields or clover lots, (except sheep in the day 
on the rye fields, as has been mentioned be- 
fore,) partition fences between the fields, 
until they can be raised of quicks, may be 
dispensed with. But it is of great import- 
ance, that all the exterior or outer fences 


should be substantially good; and those also 


which divide the common, or woodland pas- 
ture, from the fields and clover lots, are to be 
very respectable. 
To accomplish this desirable object in as 
short a time as possible, and with the small- 
est expense of timber, the post and rail 


fence which runs from the negro quarters, or 


rather from the corner of the lot enclosing 
them, up to the division between fields 
Nos. 7 and 8, may be placed on the bank 
(which must be raised higher) running to 
the creek. In like manner, the fence from 
the gate, which opens into No. 2, quite down 
to the river, along the cedar hedge row, as 
also those rails which are between Nos. 1 
and 2, and between Nos. 2 and 3, may all be 
taken away, and applied to the outer fences, 
and the fences to the lanes from the barn 
into the woodland pasture, and from the 
former (the barn) into No. 5; for the fences 
of all these lanes must be good, as the stock 
must have a free and uninterrupted passage 
along them, at all times, from the bavn-yard 
to the woodland pasture. 

All the fencing from the last mentioned 
place, (between me and Mr. Mason,) until it 
join’s Mr. Lear’s farm, and thence with the 
line between him and me, until it comes to 
the river, will require to be substantially 
good; at its termination on the river, de- 
pendence must be placed in a water fence; 
for if made of common rails, they would be 
carried off by boatmen for fire-wood. The 
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fences separating fields Nos. 1 and 8 from 
the woodland pasture must also be made 
good, to prevent depredations on the fields 
by my own stock, 

Crops, §c. for 1801. ; 

No. 5, is to be in corn, and to be invaria- 
bly in that article. It is to be planted (if 
drills are thought to be ineligible until the 
ground is much improved) in rows, 6 feet 
by 4, or 7 by 34, the wide part open to 
the south. ‘These hills are to be manured 
as highly as the means will admit; and the 
corn planted every year in the middle of the 
rows of the preceding year; by doing which, 
and mixing the manure and earth by the 
plough and other workings, the whole in 
time will be enriched. 

The washed and gullied parts of this field 
should be levelled, and as much improved as 
possible, or left uncultivated. Although it is 
more broken than some of the other fields, it 
has its advantages. Ist, It has several inlets 
extending into it, with easy ascents there- 
from, 2dly, It is convenient to the mud in 
the bed of the creek, whensoever (by means 
of the scow) resort is had thereto, and good 
landing places; and, 3dly, It is as near to 
the barn as any other, when a bridge and 
causeway shall be made over the spring 
branch. ‘To these may be added, that it is 
more remote from squirrels than any other. 

Nos. 6 and 7, or such part thereof as is 
not so much washed or gullied, as to render 
ploughing ineligible, are to be fallowed for 
wheat. One of which, if both cannot, is 
to have the stubble ploughed in and sown 
with rye, and the low and strong parts to 
have timothy or orchard-grass seéds, per- 
haps both, in different places, sprinkled over 
them, for the purpose of raising seed. On 
the rye pasture the sheep are to be fed in 
winter and spring, and treated in all respects 
as No. 8, in 1800. 


In the Years 1802, 1803, and so on. 


The corn ground remaining the same, two 
fields, in the following numbers, will be fal- 
lowed for wheat and treated in all respects 
as mentioned above; and if pumkins, cym- 
lins, turneps, peas, and such like growth, 
are found beneficial to the land, or useful and 
profitable for stock, ground may readily be 
found for them. 

These are the great outlines of a plan, and 
the operations of it, for the next year, and for 
years to come for the river farm. The neces- 
sary arrangements, and all the preparatory 
measures for carrying it into effect ought 
to be adopted without delay, and invariably 
pursued. Smaller matters may, and un- 
doubtedly will, occur occasionally, but none 
it is persumed, that can militate against it 
materially. 


no. 8. 


To carry it into effect advantageously, it 
becomes the indispensable duty of him, who 
is employed to overlook and conduct the op- 
erations, to take a prospective and compre- 
hensive view of the whole business, which 
is laid before him, that the several parts 
thereof may be so ordered and arranged, as 
that one sort of work may follow another 
sort in proper succession, and without loss 
of labor or of time: for nothing isa greater 
waste of the latter, and consequently of the 
former, (time producing labor, and labor mo- 
ney,) than shifting from one thing to another 
before it is finished, as if chance or the im- 
pulse of the moment, net judgment and fore- 
sight, directed the measure. It will be ac- 
knowledged, that weather and other circum- 
stances may at times interrupt a regular 
course of proceedings, but if a plan is well 
digested beforehand, they cannot interfere 
long, with a man who is acquainted with the 
nature of the business, and the crops he is to 
attend to. 

Every attentive and discerning person, 
who has the whole business of the year laid 
before him, and is acquainted with the na- 
ture of the work, can be at no loss to lay it 
out toadvantage. He will know that there 
are many things which can be accomplished 
in winter as well as in summer; others, 
that spring, summer, and autumn only are 
fit for: in a word, to use the wise man’s 
saying, that “there is a time and a sea- 
son for all things,” and that- unless they 
are embraced, nothing will thrive or go on 
smoothly. ‘There are many sorts of i-doors 
work, which can be executed in hail, rain, 
or snow, as well as in sunshine; and if 
they are set about in fair weather, (unless 
there be a necessity for it,) there will be 
nothing to do in foul weather; the people 
therefore must be idle. The man of pru- 
dence and foresight will always keep these 
things in view, and order his work accord- 
ingly, so as to suffer no waste of time or 
idleness. These same observations apply 
with equal foree to frozen ground, and to 
ground too wet to work in, or which if 
worked will be injured thereby. 

These observations might be spun to a 
greater length, but they are sufficient to pro- 
duce reflection; and reflection, with industry 
and proper attention, will produce the end 
that is to be wished. 

There is one thing, however, I cannot 
forbear to add, and in strong terms; it is, 
that whenever I order a thing to be done, it 
must be done; or a reason given at the 
time, or as soon as the impracticability is 
discovered, why it cannot be done, which 
will producg a countermand or change. But 
it is not for the person receiving the order to 
suspend, or dispense with its execution ; and 
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after it has been supposed to have gone into 
effect, to be told, that nothing has been done 
in it, that it will be done, or that it could 
not be done—either of these is unpleasant 
and disagreeable to me, having been all my 
life accustomed to more regularity and punc- 
tuality. Nothing but system and method 
are required to accomplish any reasonable 
requests.— American weanaa 


Farm Buildings and the Con- 
Sumption of Fodder. 


(The following article on Farm Buildings 
and the consumption of Fodder, may not be 
new to many of our readers; but it cannot, 
we think, fail to interest all who desire in- 
formation on this subject. The farmers of 
Pennsylvania and New-Jersey will lose no- 
thing by acomparison on this point with those 
of other states—but still they have by no 
means reached the point of perfection. On 
the proper management of farm-stock some 
are wofully deficient—this ought not to be— 
every man who aspires to the dignified title 
of a farmer, ought to understand his business 
thoroughly, having all reduced to a system, 
and that system regularly observed. Jn re- 
gard to the erection of farm buildings, special 
attention should be paid to the healthiness 
of their location—durability-—-economy-- 
neatness—comfort. Rural architecture de- 
mands, and ought to receive, in this country 
especially, far more attention than has here- 
tofore been devoted toit; and on this subject 
we invite the contribution of our friends. A 
difference of opinion we are aware prevails 
among many of our practical and intelligent 
farmers on the propriety of stabling neat 
cattle, some maintaining that itis calculated 
tomake them too sensitive to cold, &e. On 


this point, as well as every other connected 
with the subject, we solicit the contribution 
of practical farmers. ] 


From the Cultivator. 


Among all the deficiencies which exist in 
the perfect management of our farms, I am 
sensible that none are more prominent than 
that of proper buildings. Not that I would 
advocate expensive or large buildings, but 
those of ample size and convenience for all 
the legitimate uses of the farm, and of such 
shape and construction as shall conform to 
strictly economical calculations. 

For instance, I would not build an expen- 
sive stone barn on my farm, when one of wood, 
equally good for all ordinary purposes, can 
be erected for a sum not greater than two or 
three years’ interest on the cost of the stone 
one, because a well underpinned wooden 
building, where extraordinary warmth and 
tightness are not required, will endure at 
least fifty years, and need shingling no oftener 
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than astone building. So of stables, sheds, 
outhouses, &c. But not so of dwellings, 
The desire of warmth with which human 
beings are sheltered, forms a prominent part 
of the comfort and usefulness of life, and 
therefore all dwellings should be built of the 
best materials, and constructed in the warm- 
est manner compatible with the ability of the 
owner. I have much doubt whether the 
occupant of an open, badly built house, does 
not pay three times the annual interest of its} 
cost, in the extra fuel and labor consumed to 
keep its inmates comfortable ; and among no 
class of people have I found so great an in- 
attention to these very important matters, as 
among our moderate farmers; and when the 
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and materials abound so plentifully in our 
‘country, that they are every where to be 
found. It is better, even, in my estimation, 
‘for a farmer to sell a small portion of his 
land, to accommodate the remainder with 
proper buildings, if he cannot do it otherwise, 
for he 1s actually richer in the end to do so; 
as for the most of them, the produce on an 
equal number of those acres would be an- 
nually wasted for the want of them, besides 
all the discomfort, misery, and suffering 
caused by exposure to the inclemency of the 
seasons, ‘This may be unpleasant argument 
to those who are intent upon nothing but in- 
creasing the extent of their farms, regardless 
of the comforts or profits of their stock. Yet 


annual losses by disease, exposure, extra||such, were they to pause in their acquisitions, 
labor of obtaining and preparing fuel, and||and by the erection of necessary buildings on 
of time in various ways, all arising from a||their farms, secure more effectually its pro- 


cold and comfortless house, are taken into 
consideration, [ am thoroughly satisfied that 
a great portion of the profits of a whole 
family’s industry, are annually lost by the 
wretched houses they occupy. 


Errors in Building. 


The great fault committed by most farmers, 
in their buildings, is in the great size of their 
dwellings... Many who build, calculate to do 
it within themselves ; or they get out their 
own timber, draw their own saw-logs to the 
mill, if there be one near them; quarry and 
haul their own stone, &c. &c., and so manage 
as to hire but a portion of their mechanic 


work, turning in their own Jabor and that of 


their sons or hired men, if they have them, to 
assist in its erection. ‘This is as it should 
be; but the difficulty is, that they often plan 
too largely, calculating on finishing off only 
a small portion of the house at present, and 
to do off the rest at some future opportunity 
of more leisure and convenience. But these 
future opportunities of leisure and con- 
venience rarely occur, and so much more 
capital is often expended in the inclosing 
of a large dwelling than had been anticipated, 
or is at all useful to the family, that it re- 
mains forever unfinished, and a cold, com- 
fortless receptacle for them, when a snug, 
warm and delightful dwelling could be en- 
tirely finished, with every requisite comfort 
for a numerous family, at the cost of the un- 
finished shell! How painfully true is this 
fact in numberlegs instances ! 

This fatal error oftentimes extends itself to 
the outer buildings of the farm, alike preju- 
dicial to all descriptions of stock kept upon 
it, and of most serious account in the year’s 
results of its products. Fortunately, there 
is so little intricacy or science needed in the 
construction of farm buildifigs, that even the 
least skilful may erect comfortable and ne 
cessary shelters for all his domestic animals” 

? 


ducts, would in a short time accumulate 
much more rapidly than before. I name these 
facts with more emphasis, because I am well 
assured by my observations throughout the 
country,that the want of necessary and proper 
buildings is the greatest drawback our farm- 
ers experience in the profits of their labor. 

Of what avail is it that I reap fifty bushels 
of wheat, or an hundred bushels of corn to 
the acre, and lose one third of it for want of 
shelter, or waste in feeding? Un'ess I can 
secure my crop, my profitin growing it is 
of small account. If 1 cut fifty tons of hay, 
and by exposure in stacks to the weather, 
only forty of it can be eaten by the cattle, 
and one quarter part of that even is trampled 
nee foot, I had better have had only thirty 
tons of good hay in my barn, and even then 
imy stock would have consumed five tons 
ess by being warmly housed for the winter. 


This is a view of the case which I think 
must strike every thinking mind, and will 
apply itself to every kind of domestic animal 
on the farm. To my own mind it has been 
most strikingly presented by a year’s expe- 
rience, and I am of opinion that the difference 
in the consumption of food for the domestic 
stock of a farm, taking in all the losses in- 
cident to the forage itself by want of housing, 
&e., is at least dhirty per cent., compared 
with the most economical method of expend- 
ing it; and in some cases even forty or fifty! 
Iam aware that this calculation will strike 
the reader with surprise, and by many it will 
not be believed; but to such I only say, try 
it, and he will become satisfied of its truth. 


Management of a large tract of 
Land-.-Wintering Cattle. 


In the spring of 1834, the management 
of alarge tract of Jand coming under my 
charge, portions of which had for years been 
most miserably mangled by a horde of squat- 
ters, who had cut, haggled, and worked the 


wo. §. 


land after their own fashion, although abund- 
antly productive by nature, I found it ina 
most miserable condition, requiring imme- 
diate care and attention. Numerous wretched 
log cabins were scattered over it with bark 
roofs ; an occasional shed for cattle, with a 
parcel of old rails thrown over the top, and 
“on them the remains of an old stack bottom, 
where their hay, stalks, or straw, had been 
stored, were all the buildings or conveniences 
to be found on the premises. Three or four 
of these little squads or settlements had been 
made on different parts of the territory, and 
each one comprised within its compass'from 
one to two hundred acres of this partially 
cleared, girdled and dilapidated improve- 
ment. Having got rid of the squatters, and 
selected one of these settlements most con- 
veniently located for immediate operations, 
and taken the best cabin, well situated and 
convenient for a dwelling, I put into ita good 
family, fit to manage the place, built an ad- 
dition to it also of logs, put on agood shingled 
roof, andjwith a hundred or two dollars ex- 
pense, made a very comfortable affair of it. 
With sufficient help on the place, the fences 
were straightened and put into line, the old 
bouks, (4ocks,) brush fences, logs, &c. &c., 
cleared up and tolerable crops got in. Having 
come into the place about the middle of April, 
it was too late in the season to make rapid 
advances, but in the course of the summer 
perhaps thirty acres of oats, five or six of 
corn, and as many of potatoes, were cultiva- 
ted, and yielded a tolerable crop. A dozen 
acres of wheat were also sown in the fall, 
and perhaps seventy or eighty acres of land) 
worked into tolerable shape for another sea- 
son. Yet we had no barns nor the means 
of building any during that year; one 
wretched log stable, which stood near the) 
house, was all that we had for shelter to any 
of our animals, and with that we shifted to 
get along. Our hay, of which we had some 
sixty or seventy tons cut froma distant clear- 
ing, our oats, corn, fodder, &c. &c., were all 
stacked out in the open air. Winter came 
upon us. With a few thousand feet of boards 
and the aid of crotches and poles, we made 
some sheds and mangers for our cattle, of 
which we had a large stock, composed of 
oxen and cows, and erected some racks in the 
yard to feed themin. By these means we) 
ot through the winter, after the fashion. 
Our cattle had enough to eat, and during the 
cold weather, looked tolerably well: but as 
the cold rain and snow-storms of March and 
April came on, they grew poor in spite of all 
we could do. Food enough to keep in high 
condition double their number, if well housed, 
was given them, but all to little purpose. 
The storms wet the fodder in the stacks, the 
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feet, and with all the care given them, which 
was a great deal, I am fully satisfied that at 
least twenty-five per cent. of the food given 
them was entirely lost! And yet this was 
better and more economical feeding than one 
half the stock of our country get on the 
average! It may be a bold and sweeping 
remark, butit is nevertheless a ¢rwe one, and 
would every farmer make the experiment 
Who thus practises, he would fully test its 
correctness. We had great labor to perform, 
and therefore submitted to the loss and in- 
convenience accruing to this mode of manage- 
ment. During the winter we cleared up more 
of this slashed ground, inclosed it, drew off 
its wood and timber, and last spring had 
perhaps two hundred acres of pasture, mow- 
ing and plough land ready for use. 


Erection of the Barn 


We were now ready to build a barn, and 
after the spring crops had been put in, pro- 
ceeded to erect one proper for the uses of the 
farm. It was soon built, covered and in- 
closed, and by haying and harvest time was 
ready for use. It was placed on a central 
and convenient spot for the farm, which is a 
large one, and although the barn is one hun- 
dred feet long, by fifty feet wide, and eighteen 
feet posts, with leantos for stables on each 
side of it, with a floor fourteen feet wide, 
lengthwise through the centre, more room 
will soon be required. It was a matter of 
much wonder and inquiry by my neighbors 
who saw the barn, of what possible use it 
could be, supposing it a most extravagant 
building, although, for the size, a very cheap 
one. Yet when we had cut and stored our 
hay, oats, and wheat, the barn was crammed 
full to the roof, on the floor and all. We 
housed every thing; all was put in, in per- 
fect order and good condition. Ample room 
is there made to tie up every animal to be 
fed, and nota lock of hay or spoonful of grain 
need be lost. ‘The manure is all saved, and 
in a convenient situation to be carried out, 
and a degree of economy, comfort and satis- 
faction experienced in expending the food to 
the stock, that amply compensates for all the 
extra expense. The hay ana grain it con- 
tains is more than one hundred and fifty tons, 
enabling us to feed out every bundle of straw 
and coarse fodder, which is in most cases 
altogether lost, or only used for a manure. 


A plan of this barn will be given in our next, 
(Concluded in our next.) 


Keeping Stock---a Dialogue. 

Mn. Hotmes:—Being present when the 
following Dialogue took place, betweeen two 
farmers, and as winter is approaching, | think 
it may be useful to publish it, for the informa- 


eattle trampled it into the mud under their|iton of those who keep stock next winter, 


A. A yoke of oxen which girt six feet six 
inches, cannot be kept in good flesh in win- 
ter, on less than fitty pounds of good English 
hay per day, or fifteea hundred a month, 
without labor, by giving as much as they 
will eat—which is the oaly way to keep up 
their flesh. 

B. There is no sort of need of their con- 
suming such 4 quantity, or so much — 
per day—in the first place they will keep 
their flesh full as well by giving them some- 
thing less than they a A eat, if givem to 
them ; thus kept, their appetites will always 
be sharp and good, and they will better 
relish their food, and of course it will nourish 
them as much more ; there will be no waste, 
in the next place. Much may be saved in 
the « + by mixing straw, or poor hay, 
with the good; if thoroughly mixed, they 
cannot avoid eating the less expensive hay. 
As all animals (man not excepted) are foad 
of a change of Diet, much may be saved 
by Browse and a few roots. us [ can 
keep a yoke of oxen for half the expense 

name. 

A. But it must take some time and trouble 
to mix the hay, straw, &c., in the manner 


~ 


or 
that they were littered properly, and of course 
laid } cat my friend, on 


ting fo 
I am satisfied that good wheat straw, 


you had 
sacrifice them this 

A. I i not, until [have tried 
your mode of wintering stock—if it sue- 


ceeds, it Dg Me of great consequence to 


Seasons when hay is not 
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When is the best time to Plough? 


The above question is one of no smal! 
‘importance to the farmer. Most atk nai 
is ploughed in the spring—a part is plough 
‘in the summer, and a part olonahel in the 

fall. Although we admit that farmers should 
embraee the opportunity to plough when their 
leisure or time will allow, yet every one will 
say that in breaking wp a sward land it 
makes some difference when it should be 
dowe ; whether in the summer or autumn or 
spring. The reasons for this difference de- 
pend upon the action of the decaying sod on 
the erops. Some assert that the sod, if 
ploughed in the summer, is decomposed by 
the time that the summer crop is commeneing, 
and the erop has the benefit of it, whereas, 
if ploughed late in the fall or in the spring, 
the sod does not become wholly decomposed, 
and the crop cannot receive the whole benefit 
of it. In eouversation with an observing and 
very intelligent farmer, the other day,—he 
abserved that his erops which were put upon 
a summer fallow, invariably looked well in 
the first part of the season, but at the latter 
part, when maturing the seed, they fall short 
of those whieh were put upona spring fallow. 
Now there may be something in this, and 
perhaps the following may be the reason of 
it. It has been found that for a green succn- 
lent growth, or for the production of leaves, 
straw, &c. manure that is undergoing fer- 
Mentatton, is best, while for the production 
of seed or fruit, manure that has been fer- 
mented is the best. Now may not the sum- 
mer ploughed, become fermented, or decom- 
posed, and its finished, or done too 
early—while the latter is delayed till the 
seed is ee eg he merely make these 
suggestions e of eliciting in- 
formation from those vi teed more ieee 
the business. —Maine Fiurmer 

Se 


Prospects of Agriculture in the 
United States. 


That an almost total revolution in the 
agriculture of the United States will ere lon 
have effected, we think can admit of no 

le doubt. It therefore behooves all 
those, and they constitute the great mass 
of our population, who depend for their sub. 
‘Ssistence on the most ancient, most useful, and 
most honorable of all occupations, to be in- 
dustrious in i 
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intelligent, the enterprizing, and the indus- 
_ trious cultivators of the earth. 
_ Amongst the causes which may reasonabl y 
and confidently be expected to produce the 
anticipated change in the agriculture of our 
country, the following are the most promi- 
nent, and are of themselves amply sutlicient 
to produce it. 

First—The spirit of agricultural improve- 
ment is aroused and is rapidly extending it- 
self over the whole country. People are 
beginning to discover at last, that the occu- 
pier of exhausted land, badly cultivated, 
cannot successfully compete with the judi- 
cious cultivator of improved, rich, and well 
tilled land—because the latter, with less 
expense, can make two bushels of grain to 
his one, and because this great disparity must 
every year increase in proportion to the pro- 
gressive exhaustion of the first and improve- 
ment of the latter. 

Secondly—The rapid extension of internal 
improvements, such as rail roads and canals, 
are fast placing the agriculturists of the 
whole nation in a situation to compete with 
each other on nearly equal terms as respects 
the expense of transportation to market in 
the sale of all the products of the country : 
the consequence must be, that every section 
will be compelled to confine itself to the cul- 
tivation of such articles only, as are best 
adapted to its soil and climate. 

Thirdly—The introduction of new articles 
of culture, and especially of Silk, and Beet 
Sugar, the speedy success of both which, to 
an immense extent, there is every reason to 
expect, will draw off a large portion of labor 
from the cultivation of the articles now 
reared—and fourthly, the great increase of 
manufactures, the necessary consequence of 
the increased facilities of transportation, and 
of the production of the raw material, by 
increasing to an incalculable extent, the de- 
mand for many articles now scarcely culti- 
vated for sale, except in the neighborhood 
of large towns, will cause much of the labor 
now devoted to other articles to be employed 
in their production. The great body of 
farmers, may, therefore, calculate with cer- 
tainty, that the period is not very remote, 
when they will be compelled to give to their 
industry a very different direction from that 
which habit and existing circumstances have 
heretofore prescribed to it. How important 
then must it be to every farmer to acquire 
that agricultural knowledge, without which 
he must be wholly unprepared for those 
changes in the state of his profession, which 
are rapidly approaching and which he cannot 
possibly avert. Without the acquisition of 
this knowledge, the farmers and planters of 
the old school, will soon find themselves in 
most uncomfortable situations, from which 
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nothing short of its acquisition can relieve 
them. This will require time and practice ; 
the interval employed in the acquisition of this 


knowledge, if now neglected, must be most 


adverse to their interests, and in many cases 
will prove ruinous—We exhort them there- 
fore to spare no pains to keep pace with all 
the agricultural improyements of the age, 
that, when compelled to abandon their present 
practices, they may be prepared to substitute 


more eligible ones in their stead. 
Tennessee Farmer, 


New Method of stacking Oats, 


In passing a Farm belonging to Capt. John 
E. Baker, and seeing a very large and sin- 
gularly formed Oat Stack, I was led to en- 
quire of him his motive for saving his Oats 
in this way, and his method of putting them 
up. He informed me, that last year his 
Oats were in danger of being lost from the 
frequent showers which fell after they were 
cut, and that, from necessity, he fell on the 
following plan to save them: he took forks, 
and set them in a row, after the method of 
making a Fodder-house ; then setting rails on 
poles with proper slant against the ridge-pole, 
(say six or ten inches apart,) he commenced 
building his Oats on the rails, and topped the 
stack in a way to secure it from the weather. 
Capt. Baker is a tolerably extensive farmer, 
and is very methodical in his arrangements— 
scrupulously economical in saving what he 
has made, and punctual in his transactions. 
Should any person feel inclined to adopt this 
method of saving their Oats, there is no doubt — 
but they will be amply repaid for their la- 
bor. The three following considerations I 
would deem a sufficient inducement to try 
the experiment. Ist, The air having a free 
passage through the centre, the oats (if ne- 
cessity require) may be put up (in a measure) 
green or wet, and become thoroughly cured 
and dried. 2d, A secure and comfortable 
piace may be made of this for ewes and lambs, 
or young calves, in cold and stormy weather. 
And 3dly, As rats are extremely destructive 
on this grain when housed in the barn, or 
even when stacked in the ordinary way, this 
method furnishes almost a perfect defence 
against their depredations, as the buts and 
tops lie alternately on each other in each 
layer, and having only about two or three 
layers on each side of the stack, it is SO thin 
they have little or no chance for committing 
them. I feel satisfied that this method is a 
good one, and would recommend a trial of it, 
by all who are extensively engaged in raising 
I would further suggest, that if the 
plan be a good one on a large scale, there is 


no doubt but that it would be good on a less 
extensive experiment. 
having before seen or heard of this method “ 


I am not aware of 
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for saving oats, and the plan being a new 
one to me, I hope you will accept of this as 
an apology for troubling you with this long 


letter.—/). 


Cider. 


Isaac Munrorp, of Cumberland county, 
in a letter to the publisher of the Cabinet, 
says: “This, with us, is a season of an 
uncommon quantity of good fruit, especially 
apples.” He requests us to communicate to 
the public the best method of preserving 
apples through the winter, and also of re- 
jining cider, The following articles, the 
first a receipt furnished by a practical farmer, 
the second, extracted from one of our city 
journals, will afford some information on the 
subject. ] 

For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Receipt for Refining Cider, 
BY ANDREW C. RIDGEWAY. 


One pound of Russia Isinglass to four hogs- 
heads of cider, dissolved in the following 
manner. Put the isinglass into a barrel, and 
add to it one gallon of old hard cider ; stir it 
frequently during the day; the next day add 
more cider and stir it as before, and so con- 
tinue until the isinglass is dissolved, and the 
mixture becomes about as thick as West In- 
dia molasses. Then strain it through a fine 
hair sieve, and it is fit foruse. ‘The cider 
should be made of sound apples, put into 
clean casks, and stand until it ferments, and 
the pomace rises on the top ; then rack it off 
into other casks, and put in one half of the 
above mixture when the casks are abont half 
full, and stir it well with a stick at the bung; 
then fill up the cask and let it stand from 
six to ten days with the bung out, when it is 
to be racked off again, (great care being ta- 
ken to leave all the sediment behind,) and 
the remainder of the refining mixture is then 
to be added as before. After standing awhile 
itis fit for bottling. j= The greatest care 
is to be observed in the whole process. 

The editor of the Saturday Courier fur- 
nishes the following in answer to a similar 
proposition from a correspondent. He says, 
s* our city refiners are generally very tenacious 
_of any particular advantage they may possess 
in the way of improving and preserving 
liquors, and place so high an estimate on the 
value of their particular ‘art and mystery,’ 
that the first cider monger, to whom we made 
application, actually had the modesty to ask 
us five hundred dollars for such information 
as we asked for. [It was the same generous 
individual, we presume, who asked us only 
two thousand dollars for the receipt!] Our 
friend Kerrison, however, whose bottling es- 
tablishment at the Exchange has long been 
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celebrated for cider of peculiar soundness 
and exquisite flavor, has in a spirit of liber- 
ality, for which our country friends will no 
doubt feel greatly indebted to him, furnished 
us with the following receipt, in reply to our 
correspondent. 

In addition, we take the liberty of adding 
a few suggestions which may be of service. 
An experienced writer insists that the apples 
should always be picked by hand, and thoe 
that are unsound should be thrown out, as 
well as those that have lain so long on the 
ground as to acquire an earthy taste, which 
is otherwise invariably imputed to the cider. 
The bruised and inferior apples should be 
placed in a heap by themselves for making 
an inferior cider for vinegar. In pressing the 
pummice, hair-cloth should be used instead 
of straw, as the straw, when heated, gives a 
disagreeable taste to the cider, and in running 
from the press, the cider should pass through 
a hair sieve. 


Kerrison’s Receipt for Cider. 


The following rules for preserving cider, 
will apply to good cider only, for you cannot 
preserve bad cider. Let it be made of good 
sound winter apples, in coo] weather, in the 
month of November or December, and et no 
water be mixed with ite Put it into clean 
hogsheads, (whiskey hogsheads lately emp- 
tied are best,) and keep it in a place inva- 
riably cool. Fermentation carries off the 
strenoth of the cider; therefore prevent it 
from fermenting as muchas possible. When 
it exhibits a violent degree of fermentation. 
put in a half gallon of fourth proof rectified 
apple whiskey; if this does not stop it, put 
in another half gallon; the same quantity 
of pure French brandy will answer where 
it can be had. As soon as the fermentation 
has subsided and the crude particles settled 
down, rack it off into a clean hogshead.— 
After this, the cider will undergo a partial 
fermentation; when it is observed to ferment, 
and after it has subsided, rack it off again as 
before. If the crude particles are allowed 
to remain in the hogshead, they will work 
up among the cider during every fermenta- 
tion, and injure it, When it is being racked 
off, it should be allowed to run with force 
into a large tub, and pumped from the tub 
into the hogshead; this serves to break the 
cider, and is highly beneficial during the first 
and second racking. Every time it is racked, 
it must be bunged up tight, and the hogshead 
kept full; but during the fermentation, the 
bung should be left out. There are other 
methods of refining and preserving cider, 
which are shorter and more certain, but can- 
not be pursued by farmers with adyantage. 
The above method will be found to answer 


!all domestic purposes,” 


no. §. 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Preserving Apples. 


Mr. Eprror—I herewith send thee my 
plan of keeping apples through the winter. 
Pick them off carefully, and lay them ona 
clean sward about two tier thick---as L had but 
few last season, [ put them down in single 
file, covering them up with rag weed mowed 
with stubble, about the depth of six inches, 
and so continued on until they were covered 
about eighteen inches; then lay down some 
rails so as to prevent the litter from blowing 
away. Old hay or buckwheat straw will 
answer the same purpose. I have pursued 
this plan for four years past, and am confident 
that the Webster’s can’t “go ahead” of it. 

. H. Sroxes. 
Burlington county, N.J. 10th m’th, 1836. 

[Apples may be preserved in various ways. 
It seems not to be generally known, however, 
that they may be kept the whole year round 
by being immersed in corn, which receives 
no injury from their contact. In Portugal it 
is customary to have a small ledge in almost 
. every apartment, immediately under the cor- 
nice, barely wide enough to hold an apple, 
with the interstices filled up with grain---in 
this way the ceilings are fringed with fruit. 
An excellent method is pursued in some 
of the river counties of New-York. A cor- 
respondent of the New-York Farmer says 
there is no diffienlty in preserving winter 
apples through the summer by my method, 
which is to take a flour barrel, cover the 
bottom with ground plaster or gypsum, select 
the best and fairest fruit and place them in 
the bottom of the barrel, so as not to touch 
each other, and cover them with plaster, and 
so proceed until the barrel is filled, then head 
it up and place it in a dry and proper situa- 
tion. ‘The barrels and plaster should be ta- 
ken to the orchard, and the apples laid down 
as taken from the tree. The apple is not 
only preserved in a perfect state, but the 
flavor remains uninjured; the plaster absorb- 
ing the moisture from the apples and ex- 
cluding the atmosphere. By the farmer no 
risk is run, as the plaster can be used upon 
his land. The method adopted by Mr. Na- 
THAN Warner, of New-Hampshire, is very 
simple, and one that may be easily practised. 
The apples are to be laid down in dry flax 
seed chaff, where they remain until the month 
of June following, when they are to be over- 
hauled, those that are unsound thrown aside, 
the chaff spread out and dried, and the sound 
apples packed down again along with the 
chaff as at first. Managed in this way, Mr. 
Warner has had plenty of fresh apples 
through the whole of the past season, and 
until the ripening of the same fruit this au- 
tumn. Noam Wesster, Esq. maintains that 
the usual practice of many persons of picking 
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apples in October and spreading them on the 
floor of an upperroom for the purpose of ren- 
dering them more durable by drying, is a 
grand mistake. He says apples, after re- 
maining on the trees as long as safety from 
the frost will admit, should be taken directly 
from the trees to close casks, and kept dry 
and cool as possible. If suffered to lie ona 
floor for weeks, they wither and lose their 
flavor, without acquiring .any additional du- 
rability. The best mode of preserving apples 
for spring use, I have found to be, the utting 
them in dry sand as soon as ce Fot 
this purpose, I dry sand in the heat of sum- 
mer, and late in October put down the apples 
in layers, with a covering of sand upon 
each layer. The singular advantage of 
this mode of treatment are these :—lIst. 
The sand keeps the apples from the air, 
which is essential to their preservation. 2d. 
The sand checks the evaporation or perspira- 
tion of the apples, thus preserving in them 
their full flavor—at the same time, any mois- 
ture yielded by the apples, (and some there 
will be,) is absorbed by the sand ;-so that 
the apples are kept dry, and all mustiness is 
prevented. My pippins in May and June, 
are as fresh as when first picked; even the 
ends of the stem look as if just separated 
from the twig. ] 


Applies fer Stock. 

We have from time to time published 
accounts of experiments in fattening pork 
with apples, which ‘has been done with sue- 
cess and profit. The use of apples as food - 
during winter for stock, has been abundantly 
successful during the past winter. 

Several of our acquaintance have used 
them for this purpose, and consider them a 
valuable acquisition to their stores of fodder. 
Mr. J. Bacon, of this town, informs us that 
he has fed them out daily to his sheep, and 
has seldom had a flock of sheep do better 
during a winter. Several other farmers, who 
have had two or three hundred bushels, have 
used them with their hay with good effect. 
Here then is another reason why farmers 
should not only preserve their orchards, 
which they now have, with care, but also set 
out more, and such kinds as will keep well 
during the winter. An orchard may be con- 
sicered as a fixture. When the trees once 
arrive to the bearing age, they require but 
very little care to keep them in a thrify con- 
dition. They may be considered as a per- 
manent crop, always planted out, and always 
ready for the summer.—Maine Farmer, 


It would be as unjust and inhuman to hate 
a man for honest errors of opinion in religion, 
politics. &c. as it would be to hate another 
because he is infected with some constitu. 
tional disease. 
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A Clover Box. 
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Fig. 30. 

A gentleman who is much attached to ag- 
riculture, on a recent visit to the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland, saw there a box, which 
is in general use for sowing clover seed; by 
which great economy is produced, and the 
seed is placed on the ground with entire cer- 
tainty and equality. 

Fifteen acres were sown with one bushel 
of seed, and the clover was well set, and the 
plants in sufficient numbers—not a part of the 
field was passed over without its having been 
well seeded. 

The Box is exceedingly simple in its con- 
struction, and could be made at a very small 
expense. A drawing of it is given above. 

It is ten feet, or eight feet in length, and | 
about four inches in breadth, divided into par- 
titions of six inches long. In the bottom of 
each partition is an opening of about three 


A. Leather Strap. 
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B. Clover Box. 


inches square in which is inserted a piece 
of tin, or parchment, or stiff paper, perforated 
with a number of holes of a sufficient size 


for the clover seed to pass through. In each 
partition the seed is placed. ‘To the box is 
fixed a strap, which is passed over the 
shoulders of the sower, and carrying the box 
before him, he walks over the field, agitating 
the box by his hand if it requires more move- 
ment than it receives from his walk. In this 
manner the seed is equally scattered over all 
the ground. 

If thought necessary, a piece of wood may 
be hooked on the bottom of the box, to pre- 
vent the seed dropping out before the sowing 
commences. ‘The box may be made of light 
cedar, and cut to weigh six or eight pounds 
without the seed. 

October 24, 1836. 


Worticulture and Wotan». 


See various trees their various fruits produce, 

Some for delightful taste. and some for use ; 

See, sprouting plants enrich the plain and wood, 

For physic some, and some design’d for food ; 

See, fragrant flowers, with different colors dy’d 

On smiling meads unfold their gaudy pride. 
Blackmore. 


On the Cultivation oi Fiowers. 


[The following remarks on this interesting 
subject are both just and beautiful. We copy 
from an Eastern print. ] 

In former times if Flora was named as a 
nymph of lovely mien, it was Ceres alone 
who received all the honors from the culti- 
vation of the soil. A century ago when 
Lord Kaimes and others were writing upon 
ornamental gardening, but little attention 
‘had been raid to the subject in America. A 
few royal governors and opulent merchants 

_ began about that time to cultivate ornamental 
gardening; but most of these men knew 
nothing of plants or of flowers, but sustained 
the expense of a garden asa mark of dis- 
tinction. ‘The greater part of these cultiva- 
tors of flowers in their own gardens, could 
have given you no more technical, botanical 
information than they could of heraldry, if 


you enquired of them an explanation of their 
armorial bearings, blazoned on the pannels 
of their coaches. The Fess Point would 
have been to them an enigma, and nothing 
but the name of a flower was sought for. 
Not that these were ignorant men; far from 
it; they were business men, politicians and 
scholars; but it was not the taste of the 
times to attend to such things. In fact, 
with the great mass of the people, perhaps, 
it would have been a mark of effeminancy 
to have shown a fondness for flowers. But 
in this the taste has changed, and the gravest 
statesman and profoundest philosopher may 
cultivate, admire and minutely describe a 
flower without losing any particle of his 
greatness with the people.-—When the Vas- 
sals, the Brattles, the Tracys, lavished wealth 
in gardening, it was not so. The doings of 
royal governors; the rights of man; the con- 
jectures upon the course the legislature would 
pursue the next session? who would be 
Mandamus Councillors? whether the Wal- 
poles would still hold their power? were 
the subjects of discussion. The beauties of 
nature were but little thought of at that 
time; now and then some one would be 
singular, and take some pains to change, by 
cultivation, a single pink to a double one, 


no. 8. 


but then his neighbors, winking to each 
other, said, “he is more nice than wise.”— 
Such refined and delicate pursuits as the 
study of botany were not proper for those who 
had frontiers to defend, institutions to build 
up and all the elements of society to fashion, 
in forming a new nation. At least they 
thought so. The revolutionary war follow- 
ing this labor; and Ceres, Pomona, and 
Flora, were all more or less neglected ; 
ploughshares and pruning-hooks were beat- 
en into swords and spears. ‘The soldier, | 
however tasteful, on the track of blood, 
could not stop to admire a wheat-field, nor 
to examine the beauties of the flowers in his 
path-way. Soon as the country began to 
recover from the evils of the revolution, 
a taste for agriculture and gardening be- 
came fashionable, in some measure. Wasn- 
INGTON set the example. He was a practi- 
cal farmer, and an excellent gardener. He 
brought trees, shrubs and flowers from every 
clime, and spent every hour he could spare 
from indispensable business, to enriching 
his collections for the field and the green 
house. This example was followed in every 
State in the Union; in the city of Philadel- 
phia with great success. Every garden in 
that city for eight years, was under his eye. | 
Massachusetts was not behind any other) 
state in her attention to horticulture as well 
as agriculture. 

The means of indulging in a luxury of 
this nature were soon acquired after the: 
peace of 1783; and the nucleus of all the 
vast improvements of this day was then| 
established. ‘The pleasure to be derived in| 
cultivating flowers can now be appreciated 
by most persons, as their biography and 
science have become household ornaments; 
and the utility of the pursuit is a little 
more remote, but easily traced when our 
attention is turned to it. The cotton plant, 
now the great staple article of the world, 
as to growth and manufacture, was, as 
oriental tales inform us—and they are al- 
ways the truth, or the shadow of it—once 
the garden plant of some Asiatic beauty, 
who, to the delights of vision, as the pods of 
the plant opened with snow-blown loveli- 
ness, with a natural curiosity and taste, ad- 
ded that of touch. The soft and fibrous mass, 
as her dainty fingers played upon it, seemed 
to attenuate under the pressure—and at that 
moment the thought of making a thread was 
conceived, and the progress from the distaff 
to the loom, and from that to ornamental 
dress, was rapid and astonishing, Taste 
and fancy have more to do with improve- 
ments and science, than we imagine. The 
culture and the manufacture of cotton have 
now become the support of more than ten 
millions of the human race in Europe and 
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America, and of more than fifty millions in 
Asia and Africa. 

Agriculture has received many advan- 
tages from accident. Celery, now a common 
dessert of every table, it is said, came into 
the garden plants from the following circum- 
stance :—An Italian nobleman, ina paroxysm 
of passion, slew his only brother; the church 
condemned him for three years to a monas- 


jtery, to prayer and penitence ;—his food to 


be of the weeds which grew within the en- 
closures about his prison; celery, bleached 
in the shade of the cloister, then became a 
favorite food; and when released from his 
confinement, he transplanted the weed, then 
but little better than a night shade to his gar- 
den—it was set in trenches to bleach it, and 
to make it crisp and tender for his palate. 
He was a leader in fashionable life, and his 
example was imitated throughout Europe; 
and celery became at first a garnishment for 
the table, then a luxury, and now a necessary 
for every palate. 

The dyes of all the looms of ancient and 
modern times were borrowed from flowers. 
The philosophers of the East saw that to 
please the world they must follow nature. 
“Mark the lily how it grows—Solomon in 
all his glory was not arrayed like one of 
these,” says an inspired writer. The poets 
of a later age, those great interpreters of na- 
ture, have followed up the thought, and ex- 
panded it with philosophical ingenuity. This 
thought is scattered through every page of 
their works, for they have adorned every 
column of their imperishable temples with 
these wreaths of nature. 

“ Who can paint 

Like nature? Can imagination boast, 

Amid its gay creation, hues like these 2 

Or can it mix them with that matchless skill, 

And lose them in each other, as appears 

In every bud that blows? 


Among a prosperous people, there is al- 
ways a surplus measure of time, which may 
be used to their advantage if properly im- 
proved; and how can it be better filled up 
than in such sweet and innocent pursuits? 

A love of distinction is an inate passion 
of our souls; the glories of war and of - 
eloqnence are fast declining, and yet the 
love of distinction must be supplied from 
other sources: Nature is ready, when prop- 
erly interrogated, by her responsers, to fill 
up the void created by this decline. That 
which was once said in bitter but playful sar- 
casm, will soon be acknowledged as a set- 
tled truth :—* That he who makes two blades 
of grass grow where only one grew before, 
is preferable to all the warriors and states- 
men put together;” and in modern times 
we shall find these occupations the more 
imperishable monuments of fame. The low- 
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ells, the Kindricks, the Cushings, the Wind- 
ships, the Wilders, the Walkers, the Hag- 
gerties, and others, that I have forgotten, 
have found that their labors have been * like 
words fitly spoken’”’—the glory of wisdom 
—‘‘ flowers of gold in pictures of silver.” 

The cultivation of flowers at the present 
day seems not merely confined to gratify a 
laudable ambition; but to extend itself far, 
very far beyond it. The florists have gone 
back~to ancient days, as every one must, 
who intends to follow nature in matters of 
taste. The greatest efforts of the present 
generation of florists have been the use of 
flowers in depriving the grave of its horrors ; 
I allude to the connexion of a garden with a 
cemetry, as at Mount Auburn. ‘The dark 
and silent chambers of the dead have always 
been distressing to the living; they say, 
with Othello— 


‘ Here is my journey’s end, here is my birth, 
And every sea-mark of my utmost sail.” 


The horticulturist of Mount Auburn leaves 
his flowers with a different feeling than that 
experienced by our great ancestors when 


-driven from Eden, 


**O flowers, 
That never will in other climate grow, 
My early visitation, and my last 
At ev’n, which I bred up with tender hand 
From the first opening bud, and gave ye names, 
Who shall now rear ye to the sun, or rank 
Your tribes, and water from th’ambrosial fount?” 


The florist now knows that from the gar- 
den he loved, that those very flowers which 
he reared to the sun, are to be planted 
around his grave ; to shed their perfume and 
scatter their leaves on every summer breeze. 

This ‘lovely conceit,” like Ophelia’s 


__- pure imagination, ‘‘has turned every thing 


to prettiness;’’—and the traveler, as he 


a through the labyrinth of flowers, 


seem to cover the hearse and the 
pall, and to hide the spade and the mattocks, 
whispers to himself ** can this be death ?’’— 
if it be. 

«Death is th 
And life w 


‘ 


whi 


Go on, ye florists; and while you extend 
in innocent rivalry in making Earth’s bosom 
each year more lovely than the last, be 
assured that you will secure the affection 
and gratitude of all; and that even he who 
has no parterre of flowers to boast of, no 
garden from which to gather golden fruits, 
will select those which the Muses have scat- 


tered over the fields of knowledge and taste, 
and bind them on your brows. 3 


“i Purto Fronisr. 
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A PLANT POSSESSING THE PROPERTIES OF 
Sponranrous Compustion.—A very inter- 
esting paper was recently read by Mornay, 
before the London Linnean Society, dererib- 
ing a shrub which grows on the rivers of 
‘Brazil, and which is called the Euphorbia 
'‘Phosphorescens. | Where this Euphorbia 
forms large entangled impenetrable masses, 
‘covering, perhaps, a quarter of an acre of 
ground, and growing some twenty feet high, 
it will take fire spontaneously, emitting, for 
some time, a vast column of dense black 
smoke, and at last, bursting out in flames. 
Whenever the author had an opportunity of 
observing the combustion of the juice of 
this plant, on its coming into contact with 
atmospheric air, the temperature was a very 
‘little raised; the combustion (with flame) 
went on a low temperature, until stopped 
iby the formation of a crust, which quickly 
‘takes place. ‘The temperature always ap- 
peared to be too low to spread into a confla- 
gration. 


| 


RURAL & DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


To cure Bacon.—To half a bushel of small 
hominy salt, pounded, and one bushel of 
blown salt, put two pounds of salt petre and 
three quarts of molasses—mix all well to- 
gether, and rub your hams and shoulders 
thoroughly with it, and puta thin layer on 
each; then pack the hams in the powdering 
tubs, with the skins downards and as com- 
pact as possible; first sprinkling the bottom 
of the tub with unmixed blown salt. When 
the tub is half full of hams, put in the 
shoulders until three quarters full, then fill 
up with the middlings, jowls and heads, 
giving a thin layer of unmixed blown salt 
between every layer of meat. After your 
meat has remained, (if small, four weeks, if 
middling size five weeks,) take it out and 
hang it up to smoke, with the hocks down- 
wards. When well smoked, take it down 
and rub it thoroughly with hickory ashes, 
and pack it in dry hogsheads, with the hocks 
down: once or twice during the summer 
examine, rub it again with hickery ashes, 
and towards the fall it may be hung up, and 
it will then keep for many years. 


The method of making Transparent Soap.— 
Tallow is the basis of all soaps for the 
toilette, eee under the name of Windsor, 
because olive oil forms a paste too difficult 
to melt, and having an oder too powerful for 
mixing with perfumes. 'Tallow-soap, dis- 
solved with heat in alcohol, returns to its 
solid state on cooling. It is this fact which 
has led to the discovery of transparent soap. 
When well prepared, this soap should have 
the appearance of fine white sugar candy. 


)It may also be colored, and vegetable colors 


e* 


= 
en 


NO. 8. 


are for this purpose preferable to minerals. 
Any person can make the soap, by putting 
into a thin glass phial half a brick of Wind. 
sor soap cut small, filling the phial half full 
of alcohol, and placing it near the fire till 
the soap is dissolved. This mixture put to 
cool in a mould gives the transparent soap. 


Cure for the Croup,—The Croup, one of the 
most dangerous and rapid of diseases, may 
be effectually checked by the external appli- 
cation to the throat of equal parts of Cam- 
phor, Spirits of Wine and Hartshorn, well 
mixed together.— Hunterdon Gazette, 


Sr oipvrtintrindiaeniad blame toe anes 

Potatoe Beer.—The Germans will now 
manufacture their favorite beverage in greater 
abundance and ata cheaper rate than ever. 
M. Balling, Profedsor of Chemistry, at 
Prague, has succeeded in making an excel- 
lent Beer from potatoes. It is the color 
of wine, is very strong, and very agreeable 
to the taste. 


Method of curing bad T'ub Butter.—A quan- 
tity of tub butter was brought to market in 
the West Indies, which, on opening, was 
found to be very bad, and almost stinking. 
A native of Pennsylvania undertook to cure 
it, which he did in the following manner: 
He started the tubs of butter in a large 
quantity of hot water, which soon melted 
the butter; he then skimmed it off as clean 
as possible, and worked it over again ina 
churn, and with the addition of salt and fine 
sugar, the butter was made sweet and good, 


Recipe for the cure of Botsina 
Hiorse. 

When a horse has bots, it may often be 
known by his biting his sides; when he 
has many, they often throw him into great 
pain, and he lays down, rolls, and if not 
cured soon, dies. When it is believed that 
a horse has the bots, by the above symptoms, 
give a pint of sweetened milk; which the 
bots are fond of, and they will let go their 
hold on the horse, and feast on the milk. 
Immediately give the horse a small quantity 
of oats or other provender, in which put two 
thirds of acommon fig of tobacco pulverized. 
If he refuses the provender thus mixed, 
steep the same quantity of tobacco in a pint 
of boiling or warm water, until the strength 
is out, as we say, then put in enough cold 
water so that the whole will fill a common 
junk bottle, and turn it into the horse.— 
When it reaches the bots it kills them, as 
all will believe, who have ever spit tobacco 
juice on a worm, or similar insect. The 
horse in less than twenty hours will void all 
his bots; there is no mistake in this, though 
no patent has been obtained. ‘The writer 
would not have it tried on an old poor horse 
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in the fall or first of winter, for he would 
certainly recover to the damage of his owner. 
If one worth curing is affected with bots, 
and the Symptoms are severe, never stop for 


the milk, but in with the tobacco,—this is 
the ‘ill all.—Maine Farmer, 


a ee ee 


A discovery was accidently made by a 
chemist in Durham, England, a short time 
since, which is worth recording. He had 
been stung by a wasp in the hand, and 
while suffering extreme pain, had occasion 
in the course of his business, to put his hand 
into a jar of potash, when the pain instantly 
left him.—Surprised at this effect, he deter- 
mined to try an experiment to prove the 
efficacy of the remedy, and accordingly on 
the following day, he caught a bee, which 
he irritated till it stung him. He applied a 
drop of the liquor potasse to the wound, and 


the pain he had previously felt was instantly 
removed. ; 


Harvest Hymn. 
Written for a late Agricultural Exhibition. 
BY MRS. LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 


Gop of the year !—with songs of yraise, 
And hearts of love, we come to bless 
Thy bounteous hand, for thou hast shed 
Thy manna o’er our wilderness ;— 
In early spring-time thou didst fling 
O’er earth its robe of blossoming— 
And its sweet treasures day by day, 
Rose quick’ning in thy blessed ray, aif 


And now they whiten hill and vale, 
And hang from every vine and tree, ‘ 
Whose pensile branches bending low 
Seem bowed in thankfulness to Thee,— 
The earth with all its purple isles, 
Is answering to thy genial smiles, 
And gales of perfume breathe along 
And lift to Thee their voiceless song. 


int 


God of the seasons! Thou hast blest 

The land with sunlight and with showers, 
And plenty o’er its bosom smiles 

To crown the sweet autumnal hours ; 
Praise, praise to Thee! Our hearts expand 
To view these blessings of thy hand, * 
And on the incense—breath of love, 
Go off to their bright home above. 


To CLEAR IRON FRoM RUST.—Pound some 
glass to a fine powder, and having nailed 
some strong [linen or woollen cloth upon a 
the jet is continually diminishing. The 
moving power is renewed once in three 
months. This application of the expansive 
force of air, if achieved, is among the most 
remarkable improvements of the age. 
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Cultivation of Wheat. 

* * * * Twill give you my opinion 
on raising wheat which I have gathered 
from my own experience, and from a close 
observation of my neighbors. Every farmer 
ought to select a piece of land in the spring 
of the year for a summer fallow, ofa suitable 
soil, and a field that wants improving, and 
through the course of the summer remove all 
the stones, if it should be stony land, and 
convert them into a good substantial wall 
around the field, and if necessary drain it 
sufficiently with under ground drains, which 
will take the smaller stones that are not use- 
ful for fencing, and give it as many plough- 
ings as you think is necessary, and if the 
field should be infested with Canada thistles 
it ought to be ploughed so often as to prevent 
them from making their appearance above 
ground that season; for I know of no way 
to destroy them so effectually as this. But 
they ought not to have a breathing time at all 
through the course of the summer. After 
your fallow is turned over for the first time, 
it will require but one or two extra plough- 
ings, and the next year after harvest, you 
will find little or nothing of that noxious 
weed. But if any should be left they will 
be feeble and sickly plants. After your land 
is prepared in this way, draw out your ma- 
nure about the first of September. The ma- 
nure that is intended for the summer fallow 
ought to be thrown in heaps or ridges in the 
spring of the year in the barn yard, unless it 
be of the depth of from one to two feet in the 
yard. To prevent it from leaching in wet 
weather, prepare it by fermentation through 
the summer, which will also destroy all the 
foul seeds that may have collected in the 
winter, as the smaller grains require manure 
of this kind, that is sufficiently fermented and 
decomposed. As our success in farming de- 
pends much on the manner and quantity of 
manuring our land, each farmer should so 
construct his barn yard as to keep the mannre 
ina small compass, and to water his stock in 
the yard or have them returned-to it immedi- 
ately after watering, to prevent them from 
wasting manure in the high way, and other 
places. After the proper time for sowing 
arrives, which is about the middle of Sep- 
tember, then spread your manure very even 
over the ground and give it a ploughing im- 
mediately after spreading, by laying it in 
lands for sowing. Then prepare your wheat, 
giving it a thorough liming with quick lime, 
either by wetting the wheat first and mixing 
as much lime with it as will adhere to it, or 


by letting the wheat stand in strong lime|| 


water over night before sowing. This pro- 
cess is indispensably necessary to destroy 
the eggs of the Hessian fly, and to prevent 
it from being smutty, and also cause it to 
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come up stronger. Tho quantity of seed 
wheat ought not to be less than two bushels 
to the acre. Some number of years ago, our 
wheat crops failed altogether and it was 
supposed that our land would no more pro- 
duce wheat; but by taking a different 
method of preparing our land, suchas I have 
stated, we can raise as good crops of wheat 
as when our land was new; for I[ believe the 
whole secret in raising wheat consists in 
preparing the ground in a proper manner.— 
And we can raise good crops of wheat on 
stubble ground, suchas barley stubble, peas, 
or oats, and even wheatstubble will produce 
good crops for some number of years if kept 
in a high state of cultivation ; although I ap- 
prove of rotation in crops. By a farmer im- 
proving one piece of land to a degree of per- 
fection, both as it respects the soil and fen- 
ces he will soon find his farm in good order ; 
and there is but little danger of your crops 
being winter killed, if they are put in as they 
ought to be, and the improvement on the 
land cannot be lost. 


Suozinc Horses 1n Winter.—Canada, 
where the winter is never of less duration 
than five months, they shoe their horses in 
the following manner, which serves for the 
whole winter:—The smith fixes a small 
piece of steel on the fore part of each shoe, 
not tempered too hard,which turns up about 
1-3 of an inch, in the shape of a horse’s lan- 
cet; the same to the hind part of the shoe, 
turned up a little higher than the fore part, 
tempered in the same manner. In going up 
a hill, the fore part gives a purchase that as- 
sists the horse, and in going down prevents 
him sliding forwards. 4 


New ann Curap Paint.—More impervious 
to the weather than common paint.—Take of 
unslacked lime a quantity sufficient to make 
two gallons of whitegwash when s!acked— 
mix it with a due quantity of water—add to 
it 23 lbs. of brown sugar, and about 3 oz. 
of salt. The exact proportion of each will 
be best ascertained by experiment. This, 
when applied as a paint, becomes perfectly 
hard and glossy—by mixing either ivory 
black or lamp black with the ingredients, a 
beautiful lead color may be had, or a yellow 
by mixing simple ingredients—this paint is 
now almost altogether used at the south for 
houses, fences, &c. 


rr. 
New Cement.—The French in Algiers 
have discovered a new plaster or cement, 
made of 2 parts ashes, 3 of clay, and 1 of 
sand—which being stirred and mixed with 
oil will resist all weathers better than marble. 


‘The Office of the Farmers’ Cabinet is removed from No. 31 South 
Third Street, to No. 67 South Second Street. 
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Green’s Patent Hay and Straw 
Cutter, 

This most valuable ‘machine can now be 
obtained at Melony’s, No. 5 South Fifth 
street, Philadelphia. We are assured by 
gentlemen who have seen and used this ma- 
chine, that its capacity to do all that is repre- 
sented, is fully verified by their experience. 

It is used without labor; a boy of fifteen 
years old can cut as much hay or straw in 
thirty minutes, as will supply a stock of 
twelve head for twenty-four hours. 

The advantages of using all kinds of fod- 
der cut, is not known, or certainly is not at- 
tended to, by livery stable keepers, farmers, 
or gentlemen who keep their own horses. 


It saves full one-third of the fodder, and 
Vou. I.--No. 9 


Philadelphia, November 15, 1836, 


||thirds of 
The Cabinet is published on or about the first}| 


No. 9. 


| makes the animal healthier. A horse or a 


cow will become fat on one-half of the grain 
which is usually given, mixed with two- 
the usual quantity of hay if cur. 


*1SGIRO AVIS pus AvP §,m99IQ— [Eg ‘FI : 


The grain must be mashed, or ground, and — 
allowance is made for the cost of thus pre- 
paring it in this statement. 

We shall, probably, publish an Extra 
Farmers’. Cabinet, with full testimonials of 
the superior excellence of Green’s Hay and 
Straw Cutter, and of the importance of its 
use, now the property of J. D. Shuler & Co. 
Lockport, New York; but we, in the mean 
time, subjoin some extracts from the * Cul- 
tivator Extra,’ published at Albany, Au- 
cust 1, 1836. 4 

Mr. H. Colman, under date of January, 
1836, from Madison county, states :— | 


“The next authority I quote is that of 
Ricuarp Peters, Esq., of Philadelphia, a 
name always to be in the highest measure 
revered by the friends of an improved agri- 
culture. A more enlightened, active, disin- 
terested, devoted friend to the cause, ha 
never appeared among us. In a letter dated 
April 8, 1817, he says, “I find a wonderful 
saving of“provender by chaffing it. I account 


_ by feeding it entire, either by negligence in 
- servants, or uselessly passing through the||kee, viz. that of guessing, but in this case 


on that mode of distributing hay to the num- 


° 
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usual way, with English salt and fresh mea- 
dow hay, with meal and potatoes as their 
case required, until the Ist of Decemberlast, 
at which time I commenced chopping my 
hay. In giving my experience, I must in 
some measure, ask the privilege of a Yan- 


for the utility of chafling, by its exposing 
more points for the extraction of nutriment 
to the maceration of the liquids in, and the 
action of the stomach, or stomachs, of, ani- 
mals, And no provender is wasted, as it is 


viscera. I have strong hopes that the prac- 
tice of chaffing will be a great relief in this 
season of comparative scarcity. We are so 
much accustomed to abundance, that we have 
never studied or practised the economy which 
necessity enforces. Three bushels of my 
chaffed hay weigh astone, (fourteen pounds, ) 
and this is enough for a horse, with a com- 


I think I can guess Dal correctly, as much 
of the hay has been loaded in consequence 
of having to remove it from one barn to ano- 
ther, and calculating the number of days a 
load would last, the result is as follows: 

700 lbs. of English hay, at $16 per ton $5 60 
200 ‘* fresh, = do. 4 do, 40 
100 * salt do. “8 do. 40 


mon allowance of oats or chopped grain, for|/3 bushels corn meal, 2 25 
twenty-four hours. Very little more will be||8 bushels long red potatoes, 1 60 
sufficient for a horse standing idle, without]|1 man and board. 48 


ne 


Per day, $10 73 


other food. Mr. Jones saves more than the 
wages of a man ina year, viz. more than 
seven tons of hay in the keeping of his four 


horses; for I allow five hundred pounds of|/400 lbs. English hay, chopped, at 


hay, including waste, to keep a horse for a|| $16 per ton, | $3 20 

month. In the common and careless manner||100 Ibs. fresh hay, chopped, at $4 

of feeding, this quantity will not do it.” per ton, : 20 
I subjoin to these an extract of a letter||100 Ibs. salt hay, chopped, at $8 per 

from Mr. Jones, the gentleman above referred ton, ‘ 40 

to, addressed to Judge Peters, about the||3 bushels of corn meal, 2 25 

same time. ‘‘ My attention to feeding my||4_ long red potatoes, chopped, 80 

horses, four in number, with cut hay, by||140 gallons pure water, 0 00 

measure, commenced in the fall of last year,||1 man at 8 dollars per month, 26 

in consequence of a publication I saw in one||Board of a man at $1 50 per week, 22 


of our city newspapers, in which were de- 
tailed great ad vantages that had been derived 
from adopting that practice. Experimenting 


« 
Per day, $7 33 

Balance in favor of straw cutter, $3 40 
cts. per day. : 

In addition to the above balance may be 
added an increase of six gallons of milk, and 
likewise something for the improvement of 
the condition of my whole stock.” 

Mr. Hale is proprietor of a line of stages 
running between Newburyport and Boston. 

The whole amount of hay purchased from 
April 1, to Oct. 1, 1816, (six months,) and 
used at the stage stable, was, 

tons. ewt. qrs. lbs. 
32 4 0 10 


ber of horses above mentioned, I found, as 
nearly as I could calculate, a saving of thir- 
teen hundred pounds per month. 

**] have since extended the practice to the 
whole of my farm stock of cattle, and believe 
the saving to be in the same ratio, as stated 
relative to the horses. In addition to this 
saving may be added the advantage of an in- 
termixture of cut corn stalks and other de- 
scriptions of food that would not be eaten 
separately, and without being chaffed. My 
horses and cattle are all healthy, and look|| At 25 dollars per ton, (the lowest 
well, 7 _ price atwhich hay was purchased 
; “The statement which I shall next quote,is|) jn 1816,) amounted to $800 00 
that of Amos Sheldon, Esq., Beverly, Mass..|| From October Ist, 1816, to April 1st, 

a gentleman with whose character as an intel- 1817, whole amount of hay and 
ligent, excellent, and successful farmer, I!| straw purchased for and consumed 
have the pleasure to be well acquainted. by the same number of horses, viz, 
~ tons. ewt. grs. Ibs. 
traw, 16 13 3 10 = 162,23 

ay, 13. 14 1 00 reed a 
Deduet on hand, April Ist, 1817, by 

estimation, four tons more than 

there wa it. Ist, 1816, at $25 
per ton, “ate 

Saving by the use of straw cutter, 4 
months of the last 6 months, or 


Beverzy, Jan. 25, 1834. 
Mr. J. R. Newe tt, | 


‘“‘Dear Sir: It is with pleasure that I com- 
ply with your request, asking the result of 
my experience on the subject of feedin 
stock. My stock consists of fifty-one head, 
namely: 8 horses, 4 oxen, 35 cows and 
two yearlings. The stock was fed in the 


100 00 
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the difference in expense in feedi 
with cut fodder and that which 
uncut, 

Whole amount of hay used for the 
horses of the Salem Stage, 25 in 
number, from April Ist, to Octo- 
ber Ist, L816, viz : 22 tons at $30 


per ton, (lowest price in Salem,) 
Whole amount consumed by the 
same number of horses from Octo- 
ber Ist 1816, to April Ist, 1817; 
tons. cwt. qrs. lbs, 
Straw 15 13 0 0 187,80 
Hay 2 15 0 0 81,00 
Saving in using chopped fodder five . 
months, 391 20 
Total saving in using the straw cut- 
ter nine months, viz. 


At Newburyport, 4 months 389,77 
At Salem, 5 months 391,20 


Total, 780 97 

R. Perers, Esq. of this city, informs us 
that he has purchased one of Green’s Hay 
and Straw Cutters, and he proposes to feed 
his'stock on cut food during the winter ; and 
he feels assured that he will save at least one 
half of the expense usually attending their 
support. His stock consists of six horses and 
two high bred colts, and two cows. He 
also proposes to use this machine at a milk 
dairy, consisting of fifteen cows. He has 
promised to communicate the results of these 
experiments, after the winter season is over. 


ng 
is 
389 77 


660 00 


268 80 


Live Fences, 
Tothe Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet:— 


Sir.—Having heard much complaint dur- 
ing several years past respecting the scarcity 
of suitable materials for making fences, I 
have concluded to inform those who read 
your valuable paper, and who are not already 
informed on the subject, that the Virginia or 
Washington Thorn, (Crataegus Populifolio) 
is much used in this county, in the construc- 
tion of live fences, and when properly man- 
aged seems to answer remarkably well. I 
will merely say, at this time, that the berry or 
seeds may be gathered from this time until 
they drop from the tree, several weeks hence, 
and that there is a considerable quantity of 
them growing in the vicinity of Westches- 
ter, and other parts of this county, and that 
the seeds can be separated from the other 
parts of the berry, by mashing and throwing 
the whole into water; the whole sound seed 
settle to the bottom of the water, while the 
other parts swim, and can thus be separated. 
The manner of treating the seed when thus 
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\Separated from the other part, I will reserve 
for another communication probably in time 
for your next number. 

Chester Co, Pa, Oct. 18th, 1836. 


Manures—A pplication of Lime. 
The following remarks are from a letter 
from Dantet Buckiey,Esgq. of Salisbury, Pa. 
published in the Memoirs of the New York 
Board of Agriculture, vol, III. page, 124. 


The land which I cultivate, according to 
M’Clure’s treatise, is transition, composed of 
white and yellow clay and limestone, much 
of the latter appearing on the surface, inter- 
mixed with flint. Upon this soil I have 


||made a liberal use of lime, ever since the 


year 1790, and think I have been well re+ 
warded for the expense and labor, by the 
increased value of my crops. 

The method of applying the lime which 
I have adopted in common with my neigh- 
bors is, in the first place, to plough up a sod 
field with a strong team, in the spring or fall; 
harrow it the way it is ploughed, and mark 
the field into as many squares as you intend 
to put on half-bushels, say one hundred on 
the acre, which will bring the furrows about 
twenty feet apart each way, and require fifty 
bushels to the acre. This quantity I have 
found to be most profitable. When the lime 
is burnt, and as soon as it is cool erough to 
handle, it ought to be be hauled on the land 
already marked, and a half-bushel deposited 
in the centre of each square, in as compacta 
heap as possible. If water is convenient, I - 
prefer to slack the lime immediately, rather 
than to wait for rain, as it becomes finer and 
can be more evenly spread. As soon as it 
has slacked, it is immediately spread and 
well harrowed. This method I prefer for 
Indian corn, barley, oats, rye, and potatoes. 
On all the above crops I have experienced a 
great benefit from lime the first year after its 
application. With potatoes 1 add about fif- 
teen two-horse loads of barn-yard manure to 
the acre, before planting. A second liming 
is often given, and much approved of, after 
an interval of three or more years. This 
amalgamates better, and can be more inti- 
mately mixed with the soil. bs 
There are good farmers who differ as to 
the quantity of lime that is most profitably 
applird; some say sixty bushels on the acre, 
some seventy, and some more. I have ap- 
plied one hundred on an acre of limestone 
land, at a dressing; but have not been able to 
discover any benefit from using it thus freely, 
nor any injury except in the loss of lime. — 

Wheat seldom receives any benefit from 
lime until the second or third year after it 
has been applied, except it has been mixed 
in a compost of yard manure and earth. Phis 
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method is much practised in the lowercoun- 
ties of this state; though not by good farmers 
until they have applied lime as the basis of 
melioration. By this management they have 
raised their lands from an impoverished state, 
produced by injudicious cropping, to such a 
state of fertility, as | am informed, to enable 
them to fatten a bullock of six hundred 
weight on an acre, and to cut grass from the 
same acre sufficient to winter another. 
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Sandy soils are greatly improved by the 
use of lime. [lately purchased some of 
that kind, which was originally covered with 
chestnut timber, and was called mountain 
land. It has been cleared seventy years; but 
lying a distance from the farm buildings, ha 
never received any manure but a dressing of 
lime. This land I have had repeatedly farm- 
ed since I owned it; and although to appear- 
ance it seemed to be almost a caput mortuum, 
‘with the aid of ten or twelve four-horse loads 
of the gleanings of a yard of a public house, 
it has produced as much, and as good, wheat, 
rye, oats, timothy, and clover to the acre, as 
any land in the township in whieh it lays. I 
consider the liming which it had fifty years 
ago as the principal cause of its fertility. 

Itis a general opinion amongst good farm- 
ers, that liming should be repeated every 
ten or fifteen years, and that the increased 
crops richly compensate the expense. It mat- 
ters very little how it is applied, provided it 
is evenly spread immediately after it is slack- 
ed. Ifsuffered to air-slack, or to lie after it 
has been water-slacked, it re-imbibes, car- 
bonie acid, which the fire had expelled, bee 
comes lumpy, and is more difficult to be in- 
corporated with the soil. Some spread it 
upon the sod and plough it under, and think 
they have as much profit from it in this way 
as in the other. When thus applied, it power- 
fully contributes to decompose the tougher 
fibres of the sod, and to convert them into 
nutriment for the crop. 


New Inventions—American In- 
she eh a: stitute. 

_ANew York paper, (‘The Times) gives the 
following account of some of the Inventions 
exhibited at the Fair of the American Insti- 
tute in that city; particularly those for ob. 
taining power, and_ those adapted to agricul- 
tural purposes, ** We shall,’’ says the Editor, 
‘‘commence with the former, it being the most 
important. article in mechanics, and in our 

oor opinion capable of great improvement. 

he present expensiye and hazardous mode of 


procuring it by steam, or by the isolated! Warren’s: Patent Thrashin 


principle of locating on a run of water, ren- 
dering the cost for the purchase and transpor- 
tation of fuel, and of sending grain and goods 
to the mills, and from thence to market, so 
great as almost to overbalanee the benefit 
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that is derived from them. There are two 
articles at the Fair which will goa great — 
towards remedying the evil, at least for all 
the common purposes of life, viz: Gleason’s 
self-supporting Portable Horse Power Ma- 
chine, and Barton’s Suetion and Forcing 
Pump. ‘The former is a machine about 3 feet 
by 10, valeulated for one horse, or it ean be 
made to any width, and for as many horses 
as may be desired. Itis a chain composed 
of a species of cog-wheels, and skillfully 
arranged so as to act uponeach other. There 
is a floor composed of various pieces of pine 
or oak, detached, one for each cog, On this 
the horse is placed, being secured by sides. 
He has but to tread on the floor, forming a 
slightly inclined plane, and the machine is 
kept continually revolving under him. ‘The 
full weight and strength of the horse is thus 
brought to bear, without in the least fatiguing 
him, and which, aided by well-applied ma- 
chinery, produces great power. ‘I'he cost of 
the machine is but $150, and comes within 
the means of every farmer and every person 
requising machine power, to purchase. ‘There 
were several machines at the Fair for which 
the invention is inealeulably beneficial, both 
agricultural and mechanical. Atthisexpen- 
sive time for all the necessaries of life, when 
a six cent loaf is only sufficient, with the et 
ceteras, for one hearty boy’s breakfast, when 
good beef is selling in our markets at 15 1-2 
cents, pork 14. 1-2 cents per lb.; butter 34 
cents per lb,, and other articles of food in pro- 
portion, and when we are threatened with a 
rising market, it is well that we should first 
glance at that calculated to support the staff 
of life. ' 

At the Fair there were machines for thrash- 
ing,winnowing and grinding grain; there was 
also a machine for forming the flour into 
bread, and all that was required to complete 
it was the patent baking apparatus which is 
now in use, but which had a good substitute 
in one of Pierce’s Kitchen ranges, which has 
been in great demand, and done wonders, in 
the culinary line, at the Fair, The power and 
ibility of the machines may be known, from 
the fact that good bread was made from the 
grain on the straw in 15 minutes, having gone 
through the various processes of being thrash- 
ed (or the wheat taken from the straw,) win- 
nowed or sifted, (separating the wheat from 
the chaff) ground into flour, kneaded into 
dough, formed into biscuits, and baked ready 
or the table. 

Attached to the power machine was one of 

Machines, the 
cost of which is but 25 “Blac aud which, 
with the aid the machine, (requiring but 
one horse to work it,) will thrash from 75 to 
100 bushels of wheat per day.—-There are 
also machines of this invention ealculated for 
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four horses, which cost 50 dollars, and will 
thrash 300 bushels a day, also those intended 
for hand power, which cost but 20 dollars. 
Passing from the thrashing machine, the 
wheat and husks were placed in one of W. 
P, Bean’s winnowing machines, the construc- 
tion of which is very compact and simple, 
and which separates the wheat from the other 
inan astonishingly rapid style. We were not 
enabled to learn the price of this machine, 
or who itis sold by, but believe it to bea most 
excellent accompaniment to the other. 


From here the wheat was placed in one of 


the Patent Premium Mills of Mr. L. Jack- 
son, No. 41 Dominick Street, and 145 Front 
street, the cost of which, for one horse power, 
is but 100 dollars, and whieh will grind 20 
to 25 bushels per day, equal to any flouring 


mill in the country, or those for four horse 


power, will grind 75 to 100 bushels per day. 
This mill can also be guaged to hull Rice, 
and is very portable male botnet 

The Flour thus manufactured, (and it ap- 
peared to be of excellent quality,) was then 


placed in a patent kneading and moulding 


machine, the proprietor of which we do not 
remember, although we intended to have 
noticed particularly, and formed into bread 
ready for the oven. 

Thus, instead of the old and wasteful prin- 
ciple of thrashing by the hand, and transport- 
ing to the mill and back, thence to market, a 
farmer, at an expense of 250 or 300 dollars, 
can havea thrashing and winnowing machine 
and perfect mill on his own premises, in his 
own barn, and worked at his leisure, by his 
own horse. His own family or two or three 
hired men attending them. 

But this is not all. We know that there 
are machines for suwing grain, but none ap- 
peared at the exhibition. An invention, how- 
ever, for cutting down grain and mowing, 
which appears to be one of the most valuable 
inventions of the age, was presented. — [t is 
the production of Mr, Alexander Wilson, 
and seems perfectly well adapted for what it 
is intended. It is a carriage, standing on 
light, large, broad rimmed wheels, with a 
large eylender or trough in front, the lower 
outer surface of which is near the ground, 
and contains several knives, somewhat in the 
form of teeth, each being about a foot long 
and three inches broad at the extremity, which 
revolves or sweeps in the manner of the 
scythe, and is propelled by the turn of the 
wheels,—the machinery being so placed as 
to cause that effect. The knives pass a whet- 
stone as they revolve, and are continually kept 
sharp. 


The machine is driven by a horse, in the] 


same manner that a handcart is pushed for- 
ward, the horse being tackled with his head 
towards the wheels, and drawing upon the 
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cross-piece or handle behind him. 
riage can be turned round any object, such 
as a rock or tree, and made to cut clean and 


chine last summer. 
invaluable invention, and will save many 
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With perfect ease. Mr. Wilson states that 
he cut a hundred tons of hay with this ma- 
This we repeat, is an 


thousand dollars worth, of hay and grain that 
are now left to rot where they grow, for 
want of sufficient hands or means to secure 
them. | There are also new Inventions for 
threshing Clover Seed, cutting potatoes. for 
feed, shelling corn, cutting straw, churning 
butter, &c. 


Farm Buildings. 
(Concluded. } 


Economy of feedimg Stock.” 


There are so many collateral subjrcts con- 
nected with the barn and other out-buildings 
of a farm, that it is hardly possible to give 
an essay on this subject, without diseussin 
the different methods and economy of feeding 
stock, with the preparation of the food, 
preservation of manures, &c. &c. But as 
the principle of feeding is the same in all 
kinds of neat cattle and horses, it will apply 
toall cases. In the first place, I hold that 
there is no straw, corn, fodder or grass cut 
on a farm, with the exception, perhaps, of the 
straw of peas, beans and buckwheat, but 
what may be consumed as food ; therefore all 
reasonable pains should be taken to secure 
them in good order, and have them well 
stored and sheltered for winter food. How 
many thousand tons of valuable wheat straw 
have I annually seen in our wheat counties 
thrown out from the threshing mills, and 
piled up year after year to rot and taint the 
atmosphere with its offensiveness, when it 
might all be made into the best of food for 
cattle, by being housed and chopped, with 
trifling labor! It appears with many farmers 
to be a matter of no sort of consequence who 
feeds the stock, or how they are fed, provided 
they are only fed at all; not considering that 
there is equal economy in expending the food 
as in securing it. Look at the season of hay- 
ing and harvest among our farmers, What 
preparation for toil and incessant labor, in- 
crease of help, high wages, &. &. Upby 
day-break in the morning, and at work, and 
no rest till dark. It is the extraordinary 
season of the farmer, when every thing is 
sacrificed, even the Sabbath, oftentimes, to 
toil, and no cessation till it is all over. But 
when the winter comes on, this invaluable 
food, collected at so much cost and toil, is eX- 
pended with a heedlessness and prodigality 
unaccountable to any rational or thinking 
mind. My own method of feeding is to cut 
every kind of straw, and even the coarse marsh 
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or meadow hay, in the cutting box, and mix it]|| Explanation. 

with a light portion of shorts, bran or oat|) q, barn floor, 14 feet wide. 

meal, just enough for the cattle and horsesto|) 4, b, bays for hay and grain, 18 feet wide 
eat it. In this way they consume every} and 92 feet long. 

thing. Nothing islost; forwhatthey leave}, ¢, c, stables for cattle and horses, 13 feet 
is taken from the mangers and mixed over|| wide in the clear. 

again with the new mess. Itis the exclusive|) , d, passages to stables, 4 feet wide. 
business of one man to cut the food, clean|| , ¢, mangers for feeding, 24 feet wide. 
the stables, and feed the cattle: and if he S, f, great doors, 14 feet wide. 

needs assistance, he has it. By this means g, g, stable doors, 5 feet wide, double. 

he becomes acquainted with the appetite and Length of barn, 100 feet. 

health of each animal, a matter altogether Width of do. 50do. 


important. If they be out of health, or need Posts of do. 18 do. 

extra nursing or attention, he knows it and Pitch of roof, 124 feet. 

provides for them. A change ‘of food is oc- Height of leanto posts, 7 feet. 
easionally given, and by this operation all is Pitch of stable roof, 8 feet. 
relished and eaten perfectly clean. Wenow Length of side leantos, 100 feet. 
feed about forty yoke of oxen, eight or ten|| do. end do. 38 do. 


horses, a dozen cows, some sheep and young 
stock, all in this manner, though not all in|, 
one building, without any waste atall.' Every || 
thing is saved. Every animal is tied up in 
its place excepting the sheep, and each has 
its own portion without fear or molestation. | 
I well know that they consume less food per 
head by thirty per cent. than they did during 
the last winter, when they were fed nearly, || 
if not’ quite equal to, the ordinary method 
prppiied throughout the country. Our oxen, 
am satisfied, perform more labor, the cows 


yield more milk, and all the animals consume) 
Jess food by being thus housed and attended. 
But to the plan of the barn. Itis here given. |. 


Fig. 32.—Ground Plan. 
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The barn is framed as if to stand alone, 
omitting the lower girt at the ends on each 
side of the large doors. The leantos are 
then framed on to the barn in the simplest 
manner—the passage being round the main 
body of the barn, excepting at the ends, 
where the passage is ?m the main barn, and 
the leantos there only sixteen feet wide, and 
the manger is fitted up to the main barn. 
‘fg Only one passage is made to go into the short 

=| ||stables at the ends. Stalls are made seven 
and a half feet wide and broad between, and 
each ox or cow is tied next to the partition 
‘side of the stall, which prevents their getting 
|'together, and saves much room. The doors 
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are sufficiently wide to drive in a pair of oxen 
yoked, and large spikes are driven in the 
plates all round the stables to hang harness, 
yokes and chains upon. 

The bottoms of the mangers are raised ten 
inches from the floor, and laid double. The 
sides of the stable are also battened with 
thin boards inside, which makes them per- 
fectly tight and warm ; windows with sliding 
shutters are made in the sides, to throw out 
the manure. 

Girts run parallel with the main floor in 
the posts, across which are laid poles, nine 
feet above the floor, on which hay or grain 
can be piled up to the peak. 

This barn will hold two hundred tons of hay 
and forty-six yoke of oxen, or one hundred 
cows or horses. If only ordinary stock is 
kept, the /ong leantos need be only eighteen 
feet wide, and the short ones fourteen feet. 
Granaries can be partitioned off from the bays 
or stables, as may be convenient. If a 
threshing machine is used, a part of the stable 
can accommodate it. Its whole expense, 
finished complete, is about $1,500. 

On this model, barns of any size may be 
built, and I am well satisfied that, according 
to the room required, it is altogether the 
cheapest in cost and simplest in construction 
of any plan [ have seen. Ifa less proportion 
of stable room be needed, it may be omitted 
where convenient. 

The passages around the ends of the bays 
and in front of the mangers, are for feeding 
the cattle, every thing being put in front 
of them. The passages ate wide erough to 
carry hay, and when the bay is partially fed 
out, the hay may be thrown directly into the 
passages. 

IT would on no account store hay or other 
material over the cattle, under the stable 
roofs, although there is considerable room, as 
Iam vativfiod from experience, that there is 
none too much space left for ventilation. 

The floors are lined with thin refuse boards, 
excepting a part of the stables, it being my 
wish that nothing be lost. 

This barn is placed on level ground, having 
no side hill convenient on which to place it. 
I would prefer, if possible, a sloping piece 
of ground, and make an ample cellar beneath 
it, to receive the manure, preserve roots, &c. 
&c. It will add to the expenses of building, 
but greatly to the convenience and economy 
of the farm. 

This, it is true, is on a larger scale than is 
needed for an ordinary farm; yet many farms 
require as much and a larger quantity of barn 
room. If every thing be saved and housed 
that can be profitably expended in the feeding 
of stock, much more shelter is required than is 
supposed. Ifthe farm be small, the size of 
the barn should be graduated to its wants. 
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This plan has been closely examined by 
many farmers of great experience, and pro- 
nounced to be the best they have seen. The 
utmost possible economy of room is made for 
packing the hay and grain, and the stables 
are mere leantos, made of light frame, at- 
tached to the sides and ends of the main 
building. If wood covering for either of the 
sides or roof of boards and shingles are not 
to be obtained, they may be made of thatch. 
The bodies of the building may even be laid 
up of logs and covered with slabs, so that 
they be well chinked and comfortable. It 
Is true that there is some waste room over 
the cattle in the stables, but no more than is 
wanted for ventilation and to pass off the 
respired air, which is deleterious to their 
health. The letting in of fresh air in cold 
and stormy weather, through the sides of the 
building, gives them colds and disease, to 
which they are as liable as the human family. 
But even if only sheds are wanted, I am 
Satisfied that they are better to be attached 
to the sides of the barn in the way these 
Stables are, than in any other, being more 
convenient, and allowing the stock to be fed 
in them with greatereconomy. ‘The stables 
attached to this barn being for the accommo- 
dation of working cattle mostly, are wider 
than need be for an ordinary stock, and may 
be made narrower. But amongst all other 
plans, I have found none which combine the 
requisites of cheapness, economy of feeding 
and storage, like this. It has, withal, an 
appearance of snugness and comfort aboutit 
that greatly embéllishes the farm. — 

If sheds are wanted in addition, they can 
be attached to the stables and run off in either 
direction, and accommodated with racks and 
mangers, as may be required. But every 
domestic animal on the farm should be fed 
at the barn, with the exception of sheep, 
which require, if kept in large numbers, a 
different and separate course of management. 
The custom of stacking hay or grain in the 
fields is at best a bad one, and if resorted to, 
it should be removed to the main barn as 
soon as the cutting season is over, or there is 
room in the barn to receive it. Small movea- 
ble barns are frequently built to store it in, 
and from them fed to cattle during the winter: 
but this, in the best of weather, is accompa- 
nied with waste, particularly in the manure, 


‘which is valuable even on the best of soils, 


It is, besides, much less labor to carry the 
hay either on sleds or wheels to the barn, and 
then feed it to the stock, than to go daily two 
or three times to fodderit out. So much has 
been said and written on the wasteful method » 
of feeding at stacks, that at this time it is 
almost superfluous to mention it. f 
As to the other ordinary outbuildings to 
the farm, it is only material that they be 
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conveniently and economically built. No 
farm house should, however, remain without 
a swill house, with a large cauldron set in 
brick, an ample wood house, wagon and tool 
house, corn-crib, &c., near by. As to the 
dwelling, it isa matter of fancy with many, 
and to those who have the ability, provided 
they make it comfortable and convenient, it 
matters little what is the shape, size or style 
of it. Still there is a model that I consider 
cheaper and more convenient than almost any 
other, and for those landholders and farmers 
who build for the accommodation of their 
tenants, I consider it a most excellent one to 
follow. Iam about buiiding one on a farm 
of my own for the manager to live in, suffi- 
eiently eapacious to accommodate his own 
family and half a dozen hired men. Its 
whole expense will not exceed a thousand or 
twelve hundred dollars, and if opportunity 
offers, I may send you the plan in some fu- 
ture communication. 
Most truly and respectfully yours, 
iL. F. Auuen. 
Buffalo, Dec. 5, 1835. 


Choice of Live Stock. 


Before the improvements introduced by 
Bakewell, the value of an animal was entire- 
fy judged of by its bulk; and if a great size 
could be obtained, more regard was paid to 
the price the animal ultimately fetched, than 
to the cost of its food; of late, since breeders 
began to ealculate with more precision, small 
or moderate sized animals have been gene- 
tally preferred, for the following reasons :— 

Small sized animals are more easily kept, 
they thrive on shorter herbage, they collect 
food where a large animal could hardly exist, 
and thence are more profitable. ‘Their meat 
is finer grained, produces richer gravy, has 
often a superior flavor, and is commonly more 
nicely marbled or veined with fat, especially 
when they have been fed for two years. 
Large animals are not so well calculated for 
general consumption as the moderate sized, 
particularly in hot weather; large animals 
poach pastures more than small ones; they 
are not 80 active, require more rest, collect 
their food with more labor, and will only 
consume the nicer or more delicate sorts of 
plants. Small cows, of the true dairy breeds, 
give proportionably more milk than large 
ones. Small cattle may be fattened solely 
on grass of even moderate quality; whereas 
the large require the richest pastures, or to 
be stall-fed, the expense of which exhausts 
the profits of the farmer. It is much easier 
to procure well-shaped and kindly-feeding 
. stock of a small size, than of a large one. 
Small sized cattle may be kept by many 
persons who eannot afford either to purchase 
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or to maintain large ones, and by whom the 
loss, if any accident should happen to them, 
can be more easily borne. The small sized 
sell better; for a butcher, from a conviction 
that in proportion to their respective dimen- 
sions, there is a greater superficies of valua- 
ble parts in asmall than in a large animal, 
will give more money for two oxen of one 
hundred and fifty pounds each per quarter, 
than for one of three hundred pounds. 

The form of animals a few years ago at- 
tracted the attention of an eminent surgeon, 
Henry Cuine, Esq. of London. The fol- 
lowing is the substance of the doctrines which 
he lays down:—That the external form is 
only an indication of the internal structure; 
that the lungs of an anima) is the first, object 
to be attended to, for on their size and sound- 
ness the health and strength of an animal 
prineipally depend; that the external indica- 
tions of the size of the lungs are the form 
and size of the chest, and its breadth in par- 


ticular; that the head should be small, as by 


this the birthis facilitated; as it affords other 


jadvantages in feeding, &c. and as it. general-. 


ly indicates that the animal is of a good 
breed; that the length of the neck should he: 
in proportion to the size of the animal, that. 
it may collect its food with ease; and that 
the museles and tendons should be large by: 
which an animal is enabled to travel with 
greater facility. It was formerly the prac- 
tice to estimate the value of animals by the 
size of theirbones. A large bone was con- 
sidered, to be a great merit; and a fine-boned 
animal always implied great size. Itis now 
known that this doctrine was carried too far. 
The strength of an animal does. not depend 
on the bones, but on the muscles; and when 
the bones are disproportionably large, it indi 

cates, in Cline’s opinion, an imperfection in 
the organs of nutrition. Baxrwext strongly 
insists on the advantage of small bones, 
and the celebrated Joun Hunrer declared 
that small bones were generally attended 
with corpulence in all the various subjects he. 
had an opportunity of examining. A small 
bone, however, being heavier and more sub- 
stantial, requires as much nourishment as a 
hollow one with a larger circumference. 


Treatment of Milch Cows. 


There is, perhaps, no part of the husband- 
ry of our country so much neglected as that 
which relates to the providing of provender 
for the milch cows on our farms. On many 
estates, even those of magnitude, the chief 
part of the food, if not the entire, which they 
get, are the blades, the tops and the husks of 
the corn, with an occasional gratuity of nub- 
bins by way of aholliday feast. The conse- 
quence is, that if the winter’ he severe and. 
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protracted, there is nine chances out of ten, 
that every cow, long before Spring arrives, is 
either dry, or so near it, that the milk she 
will give is not worth the trouble and cost of 
stripping, so that many farmers with half a 
dozen or more cows have neither milk nor 
butter sufficient for the domestic uses of their 
tables, during the latter part of each winter; 
and by the time that the cold and bleak winds 
of March arrive, many of the cows are on 
the “ft. How is it possible that it can be 
otherwise? There is little or no succulence 
in the food we have deseribed in its dry state, 
and consequently cows fed upon it, must, for 
the want of matter convertible into milk, 
cease to yield it. In every other country 
Save our own, it forms a part of the business 
of every farmer or planter, to provide full 
supplies of nutritious food for his stock of 
every kind, and forthose which comprise the 
dairy cows, especial pains and care are taken 
to provide a sufficient quantity of such roots 
as are heartening and succulent, so that by 
thus providingya substitute for the grasses of 
the pasture, or the soiling stalls or yards, his 
dairy, even through the dreary and inclement 
period of the winter, may continue to contri- 
bute largely to the comfort of his family, and 
to the increase of his fortune. No good farm- 
er, then, will keep more cows than he can 
keep well, and in so keeping them, he finds 
his interest rewarded, and has besides the 
satisfaction of knowing, that in thus acting 
he has fulfilled an obligation imposed upon 
him by every humane consideration, and dis- 
charged a duty required by Him, who, in 
placing the beasts of the field in subjeetion 
to man, enjoined that he should extend to- 
wards them his kindest protection and care. 
We frequently hear gentlemen complaining 
of the *ifficulty of procuring such cows as 
will make profitable returns, and of the im- 

ossibility of keeping them to their milk dur- 
ing winter. The reason is obvious. No cow, 
and we care not what her breed may be, whe- 
ther she be of the improved Durham Short 
Horn, the Devon, the Alderney, the common 
cow of the country, or any other kind—we 
say no cow can be kept to the milk pail un- 
less you give her something which will both 
nourish her system and replenish her udder. 
To make a cow yield a liberal supply of milk 
through the winter, she should have, in addi- 
tion to full supplies of good, wholesome hay 
or fodder, at least half a bushel of roots of 
some kind, or an eqivalent of cabbages or kale 
per day. And if the hay should be fed Jong, 
each eowshould have, at least two days.in the 
week, messes of chopped rye and cut straw, 
to be either steamed. or mixed up with boil- 
ing water, and permitted to remain until it 
be fermented before faeding. ‘The ambition 


of procuring fine breeds of animals of all 
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Kinds, is one worthy of every praise; bus 
that of taking good care of what we have, is 
equally if not more laudable. Besides these 
considerations, the interest of every farmer is 
always promoted by feeding his cows well. 
If fed in the niggard manner we have de- 
scribed, their keeping, such as it is, is a dead 
loss to their owners; they make no manure 
worth speaking about and the animals them- 
selves are comparatively valueless; aud if 
kept generously through the winter, and shel- 
tered from the weather, each cow will give 
her two gallons of milk per day, and make 
from four to seven pounds of butter per week, 
which latter should be set down as the profit, 
as the milk and cream consumed by the fam- 
ily will more than compensate for the feed. 
In addition to this, animals thus fed make 
three times the quantity of manure, and are 
always in acondition tocommand good prices,. 
We have indulged in no speculative theories 
in what we have said, but have addressed 
ourselves to the common sense of the agri-. 
cultural community, in the hope that they will 
see the propriety of adopting some plan by 
which our objeet can be obtained.— Western. 
Advocate, 


i 


Planting Trees. 


The best month for planting trees is No- 
vember; observing the old saying of a cel- 
ebrated gardener— Take them with their 
old eaves to their new graves.”—Just as the 
sap begins to go down—and the leaves to 
turn, there can be no better time for planting: 
all sorts of fruit, and other deciduous trees ; 
but with respect to ornamental shrubs, and 
particularly evergreens, early planting is 
of the greatest consequence. | When tho 
weather is open, fruit trees and forest trees 
may be planted from the beginning of Octo-. 
ber to the end of February; but those that 
are planted before Christmas will do the best, 
especially if the following summer: should. 
be very hot and dry. But evergreens must. 
be planted early, so that October is a better 
month for them than November, that the soi} 
may get settled about the roots before the 
frosts come, and that the trees may have, at 
least, some hold of the ground before they 
have to encounter the heat of the sun and the 
cold east winds of March, the most trying 
month they have to stand against. It is folly. 
to ask a gardener whether it be a good time 
to plant, if he is standing in market with. 
trees to sell. Persons who. have. done so, 
and at their recommendation, planted ever-- 
greens in February and March, found that 
they. almost all died, while to the gardener, 
who.was paid for his trees, it was no loss at 
all; but, on the contrary, he had to supply 
others at Michaelmas.—‘ In, the borders of 
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my pleasure garden,” says a practical gar- 
dener, ‘‘ I have no shrubs but evergreens, and 
the more I view them in the winter, the more 
I rejoice that I had planted no others; always 
green and cheerful in the gloomy months of 
winter, they give a beauty to my garden 
which it otherwise would not possess. The 
Portugal and common laurel, and broad leav- 
ed phillarea, the red cedar and evergreen oak 
—these, as they grow to such a considerable 
height, thay, with here and there a yew, be 
planted in the back ground, and form a rich 
variety; while these, the Grecian and Sibe- 
rian arbor vite, the juniper, orbutus, the cy- 
press, the silver holly, the laurustina, &c., 
should be planted in the fore ground, espe- 
cially the laurustina, which is handsome in 
its growth, as well as beautiful in its flower. 
As it is rather a tender shrub it is better to 
buy them in pots and then turn them out 
carefully and plant them ina sheltered warm 
situation, with the soil adhering to the root. 
But no evergreens should be planted thickly, 
as they do not like the knife, and few persons 
have resolution enough to remove a tree, be- 
fore it has. materially injured, and perhaps 
spoiled the growth of its neighbor. Where 
the soil is good and the situation open, ever- 
greens planted in October will make some 
vigorous shoots the second spring, and will 
fill the ground they are intended to occupy, 
with astonishing rapidity.” 


Housing and Wintering Pota- 
toes. 


The erroneous practice pursued by our 
best farmers generally, induces me to state 
the manner I have pursued for years with 
unvaried success. ‘To preserve 500 or 600 
bushels, I make a box or bin, 4 feet wide, 3 
feet high, and of sufficient Jenoth to contain 
the required quantity; have the joints well fas- 
tened and made as tight as possible—put into 
the cellar bottom. Ifthe potatoes are intended 
to be taken out at different times, two or 
three petitions should be putin, crosswise of 
the bin, to preserve such as are not required 
for immediate use from exposure to the at- 
mosphere. After this preparation is complet- 
ed, the next operation is gathering and hous- 
ing them. Here I must again dissent from 
the usual practice of farmers generally. In- 
stead of leaving them in the sun and wind to 
dry, after digging in small parcels, in carts 
or heaps, they should be immediately cov- 
ered with tops, or something else, even if 
they remain in the field but a few hours. 
This destructive practice must, I think, be 
attributed to want of reflection. It is the 
sole cause which produces the evils so much 
complained ef by us, called the watery po- 
tatoe—by the Irish, the winded potatoe—de- 
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stroying not only the flavor, but a great por- 
tion of the nutriment. In fact, sun, wind and 
rain, are as destructive to anew dug potatoe, 
as moonlight is toa fresh caught fish. When 
your potatoes are removed to the cellar, put 
into the bottom of the bin two inches of fresh 
earth; then fill one apartment with potatoes, 
within three or four inches of the top—imme- 
diately cover it with tough grass turf, cut up 
with thespadea little dovetailing,to the thick- 
ness of three or four inches—cover them with 
turf, grass side up, packed close, and pounded 
down witha wooden maul, to exclude as much 
air as possible. In this manner, in a cellar 
of suitable temperature, they may be kept 
fresh and good for a year, without germinat- 
ing. No danger is to be apprehended of 
having too much dirt stick to the potatoes,— 
it assists in preserving them. An occasional 
sprinkling of fresh earth among them will be 
found serviceable.—Genesee Farmer. 


Diseases of Sheep. 


The following excellent article we copy 
from the ‘Silk Culturist.””. The Editor of 
that useful paper says, “The great losses 
which wool growers frequently sustain in 
consequence of the sickness and death of 
large numbers of their flocks, has induced us 
to compile from a rare and valuable English 
work a synopsis of the diseases to which 
sheep are liable, together with the symptoms 
by which they are known and the treatment 
by which they areremedied. The causes of 
the disease are in some cases assigned, and 
itis believed if they are carefully avoided 
and the remedies promptly and faithfully ap- 
plied, the losses from disease and death 
would in a great degree be prevented, and 
the profits arising from their fleeces and 
young materially increased. As the reme- 
dies are simple and the ingredients compos- 
ing the prescriptions within the reach of 
every farmer, it is tobe hoped that every wool 
grower who has the misfortune to have a 
diseased flock will give them a thorowgh 
trial. 


Fever. 


Fever in sheep is an inflamed state of the 
blood, disordering the eyes and mouth, and 
affecting the whole body, though not visibly. 
When any of the symptoms of a fever ap- 
pear, the feet of the sheep should be exam- 
ined, and if found to be hot, there is'no doubt 
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of the character of the disease. 
eases will produce an inflammation of the 
eyesand mouth; but hot feet are an infallible 
symptom of fever. This disease is often 
fatal in itself, and frequently induces others 
which are equally so. The cause is gene- 
rally a cold. When only two or three of the 
flock are affected by it, the case is less des- 
perate; but when many are attacked with it, 
it is more fatal. 

The remedy is to keep the sheep in warm- 
er and more sheltered places, bleed and 
give the following medicine. Heat a quart 
of ale, and dissolve in it an ounce of mithri- 
date—add half an ounce of Virginia snake- 
root, and one dram of cochineal in powder. 
This quantity serves for four doses, and one 
of them to be given morning and evening. If 
the sheep is bound in its body, an ounce of 
lenitive electuary is to be mixed with each 
dose; but if looser than ordinary it ought 


not to be checked as it will contribute to the 
cure. 


Purging. 


Leave nature to her course when a purging 
comes on with a fever; but when the fever 
is abated it should be stopped; and the same 
remedy that answers for this purpose, may 
be adopted for such purgings as come on of 
themselves. Boil a quarter of a pound of 
raspings of logwood in two quarts of water, 
till but a quart is left, and when it is nearly 
boiled down putin a stick of cinnamon, strain 
it off, and give the sheep a quarter of a pint, 
four times a day, till the purging ceases. 

If this does not produce the desired result, 
the following addition will render it sure of 
success. ‘To every dose add a quarter of an 
ounce of diascordium without honey, aud ten 

rains of Japan earth powdered, and give the 
doaas only morning and evening. 


Tag. 

The tag is an external disease owing to 
the complaint last named. It is a distemper 
of the tail, beginning with filth and foulness, 
and ending in ulceration. ‘The tag is situat- 
ed in the inner part of the tail—it consists of 
scabs and sores, very painful and wasting to 
the animal, and is owing to the fouling this 
part by a purging. ‘That tag is worst which 
follows a fever, because the inflamed state of 
the blood tends to increase the disorder, and 
when it begins, during the continuance of 
the disease,the matter of the fever may chance 
to settle it there. Two things are to be done; 
the first is to stop the purging; and the other, 
to clean the tail. Pa! 

The last mentioned remedy, either in its 
weaker or stronger form, is to be used to stop 
the purging; and the tail being clipped, and 


the sore part laid bare, first wash it with 
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milk and water blood warm, and then with 
lime water. After this turn the sheep into a 
clean dry pasture. T'wo days after look at 
it again, and, if not well, repeat the washing, 
and anoint it with grease and tar mixed to- 
gether. Twice doing of this is generally 
sufficient to complete the cure. 


Diseases of the Lungs. 


Sheep are subject to be diseased in the 
lungs, which is easily perceived by their 
breathing, or by their coughing. Nothing 
requires a more speedy remedy; for they 
grow incurable, when it is neglected but a 
short time, and die as men in the consump- 
tion, Change of their pasture is essential to 
the cure—without it no remedy is effectual. 
It is owing to cold, and generally attacks 
Sheep that have been kept on low grounds 
in wet weather. 

When any of the flock exhibit symptoms 
of diseased lungs, drive them into an enclos- 
ed pasture where there is short grass and 
gravelly soil; and where there is spring or 
other running water. Bruise a basket full 
of the leaves of colt’s foot, and press out the 
juice. Bruise a quantity of plantain leaves 
and roots together, and press out the juice.— 
Mix these, and bruise as much garlic as will 
yield about a fourth part as much juice as one 
of the others. Mix all together, and add to 
them a pound of honey, an ounce of aniseeds, 
and an ounce and a half of elecampane. 
Give a quarter of a pint of this, warm, to 
every sheep that is affected, once in a day, 
and it will by degrees make a perfect cure. 


Jaundice, 


Sheep are more subject than any other ani- 
mals to obstructions of the liver. When this 
is the case it is seen in a yellowness of the 
eyes, and a tinct of the same kind in the skin. 
Farmers in some places, call this the choler, 
or, in their language, the color. 

When sheep are attacked with jaundice 
they should be put into an open pasture, and 
kept in moderate motion, but not fatigued. 
Boil in four gallons of water two pounds of 
fennel roots, the same quantity of parsley 
roots, and twice as much roots of couch-grass, 
all cut small. When the water is very strong 
of them, and there is about half the quantity 
left, strain it off, by pressingit hard. Bruise 
as much great celandine as will yield there 
pints of juice, add this to the liquor, and put 
in three drams of salt of steel. Mix all toge- 
ther, and every day heat so much of it as will 
serve to give every sheep that is ill, a gill 
and a half fora dose. This, with the fore- 
mentioned directions, rarely fails of a cure. 


(To be Continued.) 
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Silk Culture. 

The importance of this branch of agricul- 
ture is becoming every day more apparent. 
The soil of the Atlantic states, otherwise poor 
and run out, is found admirably adapted to 
the cultivation of the Mulberry, and promises 
through this source a rich remuneration for 
the trifling trouble necessary to bring the 
trees to perfection. If the business is pur- 
sued with industry and zeal, the old States 
will be able to compete with the new, in 
despite of difference of soil and climate. Few 
farmers have any idea of the vast profit of 
the silk business. Four hundred and twenty 
pounds of silk was produced from four aeres 
of ground, near Boston, planted with mul- 
berry trees. This silk sold for $3,50 per 
lb.—amounting to $1470. The labor was 
performed by four girls, whose attention was 
required but a small portion of the time. The 
following statement of the profit of one acre 
-of ground is given by Andrew Palmatier, 
Esq. of New York: 

‘One acre fenced with mulberry 
hedges and set out with 


trees, 250 00 
‘Interest and additional expenses 
during 5 years, 187 50 
$437 50 
The acre will then produce: 
From 5to 10 years - - ~ 20 percent. 
66 10 to 15 ee Ay s 47 ee sé 
BETS to; 206" - ee ee eR 


after 20 years the average will continue 112 
per cent.* i 

The proportion of silk to the acre has been 
variously stated from 40 to 100 lbs.—a fair 
estimate would probably be about 60, which 
‘at $3,50 per lb. would be $210—a much 
larger sum than could be realised in any 
ether manner from the same quantity of land. 
The demand for silk goods has been con- 
Stantly increasing in this country. The im- 
portations last year amounted to nearly 16 
millions of dollars, and it is probable that 
like the cotton business, the consumption of 
this elegant article of dress will more than 
keep pace with its increased cultivation. 
When the fact is generally known that any 
young lady, by a few hours. of pleasant re- 
creation in each week, can clothe herself ina 
splendid suit of native silk at the low rate of 
124 cents per yard, there will not be agarden 
without its mulberry trees nor a chamber 
without shelves for the accommodation of 
the industrious spinner. The individual 
who devotes a portion of his leisure to the 
introduction of this elegant and profitable 
business should be regarded as a public bene- 
factor.—Portsmouth Gazette. 


* We presume this estimate is fixed rather high. 
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NWATURAL HISTORY. 


Radiata, Worms, Imsects. 


The radiated animals are so named, on 
account of the different parts of which they 
are formed, being placed like rays around a 
common centre. The star-fish so frequently 
seen on the English coasts, is a familiar ex- 
ample of an animal of this class. The Zchi- 
nus Sea-egg, or Sea-urchin, is another in- 
stance; the shell, which, when the creature 
is dead, is frequently found on the sands, 
and which, in that state, bears some resem- 
blance to an egg, was, when its inhabitant 
was living, covered with an immense num- 
ber of spines or prickles, by means of which, 
as if with legs, it moved from place to place ; 
on account of these appendages it is called 
the Sea-urchin, or Hedge-hog. In the 
smaller species, these spines, when magni- 
fied, are very beautiful objects. Annexed 
(Fig. 35) are enlarged representations of 
three varieties. ‘The animals themselves 


Fig. 35. 

are curious in their formation, but can only 
be seen to advantage when in a living state ; 
on this account great dexterity in the ob- 
server, and the best opportunities of obser- 
vation are required ; as the objects must, in 
all cases, be enclosed in some vessel contain- 
ing sea-water, and will not live for any 
length of time if removed from the sea-side. 

Worms of all remored fo the same diffi- 
culties of observation as the radiated animals. 
We give a magnified view of the head of the 
Echinorhyncus, (Fig. 36,) a worm whieh 
infests the intestines of aniinals. A simple 
inspection will show how difficult it must»be 


Pig. 36.—Head of the Echinorchyncus- 
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to dislodge the intruder, when once it has 
fastened the numerous hooks with which the 
mouth is surrounded, in the flesh of its vic- 
tim. 

Upwards in the scale of the creation, we 
next come to the Insects; and here the mi- 
croscopic observer will find abundance of 
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Fig. 37.—Eye of the House- Fly. 


materials for his curiosity, for the most in- 


significant being of this class, will afford 
him amusement for hours; its eyes, wings, 
legs, sting, horns, nay, the very down with 
which its body is covered, present an inter- 
esting and pete spectacle. 
the common house-fly is formed of numerous 
lenses, or magnifying-glasses, placed close 
to each other, and curious both for their form 
and arrangement, ‘The engraving (37) re- 


presents the order in which they are arranged|| 


with reference to each other. The number 
of these lenses in a single eye frequently 
amounts to several thousands. ‘The follow- 


ing figures show the curious structure of the 
foot of the same fly. The two broad flat 
ieces seen beneatle the claws act something 
ike suckers, and give the fly the power of 
walking upon the ceiling, or upon glass, 
without the danger of falling. 
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Fig. 39.— Foot cf the Fly. 


The sting of the gnat, when its parts are 
carefully separated and highly magnified, 
presents a terrible display of barbed darts 
and cutting instruments; this weapon is 
placed under the throat of the insect, and it 
is curious and instructing to notice the man- 
ner in which itis employed ; if the gnat uses 
it for the purpose of penetrating flesh, the 
darts are inserted, as well as the rest of the 
apparatus; but if feeding on fruit, it only 
thrusts in a little sucking tube, and by that 
means extracts the juices. 


Fig 40.—Sting of the Ginat. 
(To be continued.) 


end 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


PoTATOES MANURED WITH PINE LEAVES.—A. 
Southern paper states that pine boughs and 
leaves make an excellent manure for pota- 
toes. A farmer in New Jersey having a large 
number of young pine trees growing near 
his potatoe grounds, he gathered a sufficient 
quantity of the boughs to form a considera- 
ble covering toa row of potatoes which he 
was planting in drills. In the drill, on one 
side of this he used lime for manure, and on 
the other he put in marl. They were all 
covered with earth in the same manner, and 
received the same culture. On digging them, 
those that were manured with the pine was 
twice as large as the others, and double in 
quantity. 


Lime.—As farmers are now engaged in 
ploughing up their ground for winter fallow, 
to receive the meliorating influence of the 
frost and snows, would it not be well to turn 
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in a coat of lime with the vegetable lay. By 
so doing, it appears to us they would, the 
ensuing season, receive all the benefit from 
the lime which is usually derived from it the 
second year. The peculiar virtue of lime 
consists in part, in accelerating the progress 
of vegetable decomposition, and thus, within 
a given time, increasing the quantity of car- 
bonic acid evolved, and in correcting any 
superabundance of vegetable acid which may 
abound, and so far as these benefits may be 
derivable from the application of lime, corn 
planted in fields next spring, manured this 
fall with lime ploughed in, would receive 
every advantage which usually appertains to 
erops the second year. 


Lrur.—Lime, now so extensively and pro- 
fitably used in agriculture, exists in its purest 
state in good marble. The refuse of marble, 
which is in “Vek abundance at our valuable 
quarries in Montgomery and Chester coun- 
ties, has recently been burnt into lime of the 
best quality, and promises to be a valuable 
acquisition to our farmers, and a profitable 
appropriation of a refuse article to the owners 
of marble quarries. 


Maize Sucar.—Dr. Ballas, having sent 
two specimens of the Maize Sugar to the 
French Academy of Sciences, M. Biot has 
submitted them to certain experiments of po- 
larization, in order to ascertain their percise 
nature. ‘The deviation of the luminous rays 
to the right of the place of polarization, in 
an aqueous solution of this sugar, after filter- 
ation, and the proportion of its aversions to 
the left by the addition of liquid sulphuric 
acid, have been found by M. Biot to agree 
with the pure sugar derived from the cane. 


DisEAse AMONG THE Stock 1n- LovisIANa. 
—According to the Louisiana Advertiser, 
Chorbon is the name of a disease as fatal 
among the horses, mules, horned cattle, sheep, 
hogs and wild deer of Louisiana, as the 
Cholera is toman. Neither is man wholly 
exempt from it. Many instances have been 
known, where those who have been attending 
to their horses and cattle in the disease, have 
been attacked with it, and repeated instances 
have occurred of death ensuing. Planters 
in the very pinch of a crop, have been known 
within a week not to have a horse. to put in 
the plough; although he may have had adozen 
—all having died of the fell disease. A 
planter writes to the editor of the Advertiser 
that an ox which died of the disease, had 
been skinned and left in the pasture, where 
his hogs ate of it and were instantly attack- 
ed with the charbon. Sulphur, flour of sul- 
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|phur and brimstone, it is said, will effect a 
speedy cure. 


Seep Wuear.—An amusing and instruc- 
tive anecdote was related to me of a farmer 
in Vermont, to whom his neighbors were ac- 
ccustomed to resort, for the purpose of secur- 
ing their seed wheat; and was able to supply 
with that which was very superior in its ap- 
pearance, productiveness, and early maturity, 
‘which hewas accustomed tocall barre] wheat, 
‘and which readily commanded three dollars 
per bushel, when other wheat was sold for 
one dollar, and one dollar and a quarter.— 
The secret was at last discovered. He used, 
before threshing his wheat, to select the best 
sheaves, and striking them over the head of 
an open barrel, three or four times before 
laying them down to be threshed, obtaining 
in this way a superior seed. As in this way 
the largest and earliest ripe kernels would be 
shaken out, and fall into the barrels, he ob- 
tained what might be considered a select 
seed which he denominated his ‘ barrel 
wheat;’’ and which the farmers, until they 
heard how to do it for themselves, found their 
advantage in purchasing. 


Procress of THE ARTS.—The May-bug is 
now becoming an entirely new article of 
commerce. A society formed for the purpose, 
at Guedlinbourg, has caught nearly 19,000,- 
000 of May-bugs to make oil of them. They 
have already made the attempt in Hungary 
and obtained three measures of oil from eight 
measures of the May-bug. They put the 
insects into earthen pots, covered with straw 
or atissue of metallick threads, and turn 
them over upon a heated vessel, which is 
destined to receive the oil which flows out— 
this oil is particularly good for greasing 
wheels. Paris paper. 


Bret Sucar.—The manufacture of beet- 
root sugar in Belgium is extending on a 
large scale. Six new establishments have 
been authorized, all in the province of Hain- 
aut. ‘The government could not refuse the 
licenses; but it appears they are devising 
means for filling up the gap made in the rev- 
enue by this novel produce. 


A young farmer having purchased a watch, 
placed it in his fob, and strutting across the 
floor, says to his wife, ‘ Where shall I drive 
a nail to hang my watch upon, that it may 
not be disturbed and broken?” ‘TI do not 
know a safer place,’ replied his wife, ‘than 
in our meat barrel, I’m sure no one will go 
there to disturb it.’ 


—— 
Early rising is a merit in whoever practices 


it. Farmers are generally early risers. 
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Neatness, 


Let order o’er your time preside, 

And method all your business guide ; 

One thing at once be still begun, 

Contriv’d, resolv’d, pursu’d and done; 

Ne’er till to-morrow’s light delay 

What might as well be done to-day ; 

Neat be your barns ; your houses neat; * 
Your doors be clean ; your court-yards sweet; 
Neat be your farms ; ’tis long confess’d, 

The neatest farmers are the best. 


The Farmer. 


Let monied blockheads roll in wealth, 
Let proud fools strut in state— 

My hands, my homestead and my health. 
Place me above the great. 


I never fawn, nor fib, nor fain, 
To please old Mammon’s fry ; 

But independence still maintain 
Of all beneath the sky. 


Thus Cincinnatus at his plough, 
With more true glory shone, 

Than Cesar with his laurelled brow, 
His palace and his throne. 


Tumult, perplexity and care, 
Are bold ambition’s lot; 

But these intruders never dare 
Disturb my peaceful cot. 


Blest with fair competence, I find— 
What monarchs never can— 
Health and tranquility of mind, 
Heaven’s choicest gift to man. 
T. G. Frssenpen. 


Apple Pepper. 


A few summers since, we were presented, 
through the kindness of Dr. Munroe, of the 
United States Army, with afew seeds of this 
delightful and useful vegetable. We planted 
them in our garden, and have been thus ena- 
bled to increase our stock of seed. 

This pepper was introduced not many years 
since, from the East Indies, by the Superin- 
tendent of the Marine Hospital at Norfolk. 
Among the natives of the Fast, it is highly 
valued for its many excellent qualities. Dr. 
Monroe informs us, that as a preventive of 
cholic, and spasmodic complaints, it is highly 
useful, and as such, has been used with great 
success in the large hospital above alluded 
to. 

The great peculiarity of this pepper over 
all others, is its flavor. It so much resembles 
the apple in this respect, that any one might 
easily mistake it for that fruit while eating 
it. 
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jacridness or burning; its seed and veins may 


be eaten. without any unpleasantness. 

In its green state the pepper makes a most 
delicious pickle, and when dried and powder- 
ed and rubbed upon meat, it is an infalliable 
preventive against the attack of all kinds of 
bugs and insects. In this respect it is prefer- 
able to the common pepper, inasmuch as it 
leaves upon the meat no acrid taste. The 
tind is very thick, and the pods about the 


size of the common bell pepper.—Southern 
Agriculturist, 


Beavutirut tree.—A beautiful tree has 
been discovered in the Bay ef Bambatoe, on 
the western coast of Madagascar, by M. 
Boyer. It makes a magnificent appearance, 
and is supposed to come originally from the 
eastern coast of Africa. Some seeds from it, 
sown at the Mauritius, have perfectly suc- 
ceeded. It belongs to the order Leguminose, 
and M. Boyer thinks it is a new genus, which 
he calls Colvillea racemosa, the first name 
being given in honor of the Governor. 


American Sitx.—Mrs. Kimball, of Hop- 
kinton, appeared at the Fair of the Merri- 
mac County Agricultural Society, in Con- 
cord, on Wednesday last, clad in rich and 
durable Silk of her own enue. She 
procured the mulberry trees, raised the worms, 
reeled, twisted, coloured, and wove the silk 
with her own hands.—Dunstable (N. H.) 
Telegraph. 

Woot.—The growing of Wool is a sub- 
ject which engages the attention of many of 
the farmers and speculators in the eastern 
states; and it proves to be a business which 
affords them a very fair profit, and will we 
doubt not continue so to do, so long as wool 
remains as important a staple in the manu- 
factures of our own country as it does at 
present. The rearing of sheep is too much 
neglected in this Mate Many of our farm- 
ers have supplied the butchers and dovers 
until their flocks have become much re- 
duced in numbers and depreciated in value. 
This ought not so to be, for in the lan- 
guage which John Hancock put into the 
mouth of an ancient sheep, ‘‘Farmers gain 
more by our lives than by our deaths;’ 
which saying holds good at the present 


To the taste it possesses not the least) 


day. But if a farmer wishes to dispose’ 
of a part of his flock, it is a great error to 

cull the best for this purpose, as is the prac- 

tice of many, who wish to get the high- 

est price. On the contrary, the aged and 

inferior as to wool, should alone be spared 

if you wish to keep your flock in a flourish- 

ing condition. 


* 


ARTICLES. 
Beans, white, per bush... -«e++++++++ees 
Beef, mess, new, per bbl..+.++- ota anal 
Bacon, western, per 1b...--eeeeereeerees 
Butter, extra, per tub...+++++- sini 'e2 ids 
Butter, fresh, per Ib. (market,).....++++ 
Hams, Jersey, per lb...... Ph hh 5 
Hog’s Lard, per lb,....-. einlteehe Sehiae'e * 
Cheese, American, per lb.....++++ Pages. 
‘Beeswax, yellow, per Ib. ...++e+ee essere 
‘Beeswax, whité,..sccesesserees ten OO 
Bristles, American,...... ty uate ee 
Flax, American,....sscsceerescveceees 
Flour, best, per bbl......-+- soe e ee eeees 
Gnarx—Wheat, per bush, Penna.....-- 
do. Maryland,.....- 
Rye, per bushel,.+.....++++++ 
Corn, do......+ oot eee 
Ethie line =ieein's 2 nid thnsein (alll 
Barley, do. Penn.....+....+-. 
Peas dd... >0+ e200: seit ah 
‘Har, Timothy, per 100 lbs............. 
Meadow Grass,.......+20++. yee 
Hemp, American dry rot, ton,.-..-..... 
Hops, first sort, 1836, Ib.....-+++-se0e. 
Plaster Paris, per ton,..---> eae wre 94 A 
Szxps---Cloverseed, per bushel,......... 
Flaxseed, rough, do...+++.+e+-. 
Timothy,....csrirve coereeeess 
Tallow, per lb.......- Stasi oe visi Fhe 
Woot---Saxony, fleece, per Ib....+.+... 
fay, Re a ae 
1-4 and common,..-..+-+++++++ 


FLOUR AND MEAL.—Superfine 
of Pennsylvania and Delaware have 


PRICES CURRENT, 


Baltimore, ew York, Boston, 


Philadelphia, 
Nov. Il. Nov. 11. 


Nov. 14. 
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Remarks. 


Flour continues to advance; several thousand barrelS 
been sold at $10. Corn Mealis in demand; Lye 


Flour remains firm at former quotations. 
GRAIN.—The market is very dull forall descriptions of Grain. Wheat—-Pennsylvania 


white sold at $2,15 per bushel; Foreign sold at $1,93 a $1,95 per bushel. Aye is in slow 


demand; Southern sold at $1,12 a $1, 
fo some extent have been made; 7500 
at 85c.; some Southern at 90c. for flat 


16 per bushel. Corn—the article is dull, but sales 
bushels round yellow sold at 95c. per bushel; white 
yellow. In Oats we hear of no sales. 


HOPS—Are plenty and dull of sale, at present, at 14 cents per lb. 

PROVISIONS.—Beef remains at about our last quotations. Pork—small sales of Mess 
at $26 a $28; Prime $22, being anadvance. Butter has declined slightly. 

WOOL—Remains firm; supplies from the interior are falling off—sales since our last, 


at former prices, of from 50 to 60,000 


lbs. 


In the Cattle Market little or no change since our former report. 


Baltimore, Nov. 10.—Flour—Howard Street—Holders have become more firin, and some of them are asking an 


advance of 121 cents ($9,62) on the heretofore prevailing store rate We hear of no transactions, however, above 
$9,50, and we quote accordingly. ‘he wagon price has advanced a little, and now ranges from $9,25 to $9,373. 
Sales of City Mills, early in the week. at $9,25. Some sales have since been made at $9.25. and $9,37 1-2, and lots 
of extra at $9.50. Sales of Susquehanna at $9,62 1-2, and occasionally for a lot of choice brand at $9,75. In- 
@pections of the week, 7675 barrels, and 215 half barels. Grain—Two cargoes Wheat, 17,000 bushels, sold on Tues- 


day at $1,95, $2,05, and $2,10, aecurding to the 


quality. Salesof Md. as in quality, range from $1,50 to $2,05. 


Corn—sales of white at 83 a4 cents, and yellow at 88 a 89 cents. To-day we quote white at 81 a 83 cents, and 
yellow at 88 cents. Rye—We quote at 1,20 per bushel. Oats—We quote to-day at 48 cents per bushel. 


« 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 7.—Business of al! kinds coutinues very lively. Cheese has been searce, but one of our most ac- 


tive and vigilant merchants has just received near 200 casks of good Ohio. He expects 9 to 10 cents for his Ohio, 


which isa fine article. Feathers have been very 


high and scarce in our market; alot of Kentucky, about 10,000 ibs. 


was brought to our city on Monday, and bought at once by two of our merchants; terms cash; price not transpired, 


and a Jarge part of them hae already been sold. 
former 50, and for the latter 


Fruit—Dried Applesand Peaches are both in fair demand, for the 


,90 to 1,75 is freely given, by the quantity—good Raisins command 3 to 4,50 a box, and 


are not plenty—good green Apples sell readily at 1,00 to 1,25 per bbl.—choice articles higher. Fish are not plenty, 


and the prices high. # ‘The supplies ot Flour are light fur the season, and very readily commands 7,25, ; 
per barrel, out of wagons, and 7,50 out of stores. Ban” y e Pes, 


Subscribors are informed that we a 


as fast as exeented, the numbers m 


* 


mgaged in reprinting the back number a 
sary to complete thelr sets will be feFurarded. 


Pat 
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Subscribers are informed that we are engaged in reprinting the back numbers, and 
as fast as excented, the numbers necessary to complete their sets will be forwarded. 
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Published by hours more, and then sowed the wheat and 


MOORE & WATERHOUSE, 


the small quantity of dust that adhered to 
No. 67 South Second St. Phila. 


supposes the heat produced by the water, on 
the wheat slackening the lime, together with 
the caustic quality ofit, destroyed the embryo 
of the insect, without injuring the grain. 


J. Van Court, Printer, 48 Market street, 


The Cabinet is published on or about the first 
and fifteenth of each month. Each number will 
contain 16 octavo pages on good paper and fair 
type. The subjects will be illustrated by engra- 
vings on wood whenever they can be appropri- 
ately introduced. ‘T'erms.—One Dollar per 
year, payable in advance. For the accommo- 
dation of those who wish to subscribe for six 
months only, the twelfth number will be accom- 
panied by a title page and index, in order for 
binding. Any person remitting us five dollars, 
will be entitled to six copies of the work for one 
year, or twelve copies for six months. The Cabi- 
net, by the decision of the Post Master General, 
is subject only to newspaper postage; that is, 
one cent on each number within the state, and 
within one hundred miles of Philadelphia, out 
of the state,—one cent and a half on each num- 
ber to any other part of the United States. Gen- 
tlemen disposed to assist the objects of the work, 
are not only requested to.use their influence in 
promoting its circulation, but also to aid it by 
their communications. (7 Six copies for five 
dollars 


NVote.—If this process should not uniformly 
succeed, perhaps strong ley or a decoction of 
tobacco, or some other substance might be used 
to destroy the egg without injuring the grain. 

WP, 


Sheltering Farm Lands. 


The practice, almost every where prevail- 
ingin the United States, of removing every 
tree from the ground, in clearing new land, 
shews that the importance of aflording shel- 
ter to farms exposed to high winds and bit- 
ter blasts, is not sufficiently appreciated. 
When interspersed with stripes or masses of 
plantation, not only are such lands rendered 
more congenial to the growth of grass and 
grain, and the health of pasturing animals, 
but the local climate is improved. The fact. 
that the climate may be thus improved, has,. 
in many instances, been sufficiently estab- 
lished. It is, indeed, astonishing how much 
better cattle thrive in fields, even but moder- 
ately sheltered, than they do in an open, ey 
posed country. In the breeding of cattle, 
sheltered farm, or a sheltered corner in a farm, 
is a thing much prized, as, by affording them 
protection from the keen winds of springvand | 
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; Chester County, Pa, Nov. 1836. 
' The Wheat Fly. 


S1r.—In No. 5 of the ‘Farmers’ Cabinet,” 
1 observed some remarks on the WHEAT FLY, 
_and a mode or plan for its destruction pointed 
out; and in conversation with a gentleman 
on the subject have been informed, that he 
has pursued the following process for three 
successive years with uniform success; his 
wheat having escaped the Fly, when his im- 
-mediate neighbor’s crop was much injured 
by it. If you think the information will be 
of service to the readers of your paper, please 
publish it when most convenient. 

He soaked his wheat in clear water, for 
about twelve hours, and then placed it in a 
heap on the floor, and pounded unslacked lime 
so as to pulverize it as finely as convenient, 
and mixed with a shovel about equal quan- 
tities of lime and wheat intimately together, | 
and let them remain in a heap about twelve 


dom, and much better than if they were ex- 
posed. . y * Se 
The operation of skreen plantations, ob- 
seryes Marshail, is not merely that of giving 
shelter to the animals lodging beneath them; 
but, likewise, in breaking the uniform cur- 
rent of the wind—shattering the cutting 
|blasts, and throwing them into eddies; thus 
meliorating the air to some distance from 
them. Living trees communicate a degree 
of actual warmth to the air which envelopes 


not only in animal, but vegetable nature. 
The severest frost rarely affects the sap of 


properly disposed in a bleak situation, tend 
to improve the lands so situated, in a three- 
: er, Se 
° e, Par % 


trees. Hence itappears,that trees and shrubs, — 


it; he observed the egg on the grain, and — 
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autumn, they uniformly feed with more freeé — 
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them. Where there is life, there is warmth, * 
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fold way, for the purposes of agriculture : 
namely, by giving shelter to stoek; by break- 
ing the currents of winds; and by commu- 
nicating a degree of warmth, or softness, to 
the air in calmer weather, 

Nor ought it to be altogether kept out of 
view, that the retaining, and judiciously ar- 
ranging a portion of growing timber on a 
farm, confers a richness, and picturesque 
beauty on the landscape. We have seen 
some lands, on which nothing was sought 
for but profit and shelter, where the greatest 
beauty was produced by adopting thissystem. 
Where, however, trees for shade may be 
requisite for agricultural purposes, they 
should be sufficiently open to admit a free 
circulation of air. For this purpose, trees 
with lofty stems, and large heads, pruned to 
single stems, are preferable. ‘To shelter live 
stock, the skreen should be open at the bot- 
tom. Otherwise, it is injurious, rather than 
beneficial. The blast not only acquires ad- 
ditional current, but snow is liable to be 
blown through, and to be lodged in drifts on 

» the leeward side, to the annoyance and dan- 
ger of sheep that have repaired thither for 
shelter. 


. Live Fences. 
Tothe Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet:— 

Sir.—I wrote to you some time since on 
the subject of Live Fences, and stated where 
I supposed the berry could be procured, and 
the method by which the seeds could be 
separated from the other parts of the berry. 
The object of this communication, is to state 
the process by which the seed is managed 


__. before sown, which is different with different 


+ 


4 
a 
& 


- 


_ 


‘persons; the principal object aimed at by 
‘Hl, appears to be for the frost to act sufficient- 


_.y-on the stone or hard part of the seed, to 


open it, so that the germ may vegitate when 
thg seed is sown the ensuing spring, and not 


to “erate so powerfully as to endanger its 
“witality. Some place the seed ina box with 


a hole or openings in the bottom, and a thin 
layer of sand or earth on the top of the seed, 
and place the whole so that water may run 
from the roof of a building, whenever rain 
falls during the winter, which passes through 
the whole. and out at the bottom; this, with 
the frost of the winter, prepares the seed, 
which may he sown about the same time as 
flax, (say Easter) ina strong mellow soil, 
sufficiently thin, for the plants to grow to the 
height of a foot, without materially injuring 
" each other. 

One person, who has generally succeeded 
well, places the seed as aforesaid, but with- 
out the earth or sand on them, in the shade, 
about the middle of February, and is careful 
to keep them moist, by pouring water on them 
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occasionally till the time of sowing, the frost 
having full power on them during this time. 
After the plant begins to grow, the weeds and 
grass is to be kept out, and the ground mel- 
low, similar to a nursery of appletrees, until 
the plants are one or two years old, when 
they are to be transplanted into the place for 
the fence. P. 
Chester Co. Nov. 9, 1836, 


(To be Continued.) 


Drilling. 

The improvement made by the great sav- 
ing of seed in modern practice is very great. 
It is certain from experiments, most satisfac- 
torily authenticated, that about one-third of 
the seed which was formerly used, and in- 
deed is still in most places, is fully sufficient. 
In general it produces a better crop than the 
whole quantity. In the old husbandry or 
broad-cast method of sowing, it is usual to 
allow from twoto three bushels of seed-wheat, 
as the season happens, to a statute acre; but 
in drilling or setting, it is found that from 
three to five peeks is quite sufficient; so that 
the difference between the two modes of 

lanting amounts, at least, toa saving of one 
bushel and a half per acre. If then these 
new modes of planting all sorts of grain were 
equally adopted, the saving would be an addi- 
tion to the year’s produce, a tenth or twelfth 
of its whole amount. The farmer, therefore, 
who in any one year might plant one hun- 
dred acres of wheat in the new method, 
would save at last one hundred and fifty 
bushels of seed. Ifthe savings of seed then 
on one hundred acres would be one hundred 
and fifty bushels, how amazing would be the 
amount of the quantity saved on all the til- 
lage lands of this country. 

The improvement in planting has all the 
prejudice of the farmer to contend with. He 
has been used, perhaps, almost a century, to 
sow his land with wheat at the rate of two 
bushels and a half per acre, and at harvest 
too frequently has observed he has not half a 
crop; from which he hastily concludes, that 
if he had sown but half the quantity, small 
as his crop was, it would have been but half _ 
as great. His land is frequently in very im- 
perfect tilth, very rough, and full of large 
lumps; however, the seedsman scatters the 
seed on the surface, and in harrowing, a part 
is covered so deep as never to appear, ano- 
ther is never covered at all, but is picked up 
by the birds; so that it frequently happens 
that not one-third of the seed ever vegetates 
and arrives at maturity. But in planting by 
hand, every grain is placed at the intended 
depth and distance and not one in a thousand 
miscarries. The mode of planting has been 
in use several years in this country as well 


No. 10. 


as Great Britain, and is annually extending||and the latter bites off the stem of the 
just under the surface. 


itself, and doubtless will continue to do 80, 
as in general it produces considerably better 
crops with so great a saving in the seed. The 
only objection which ean be made to it is the 
expense of setting it, and the great number 
of hands it requires; more indeed than can at 
any rate in many places be procured. In an- 
Swer to the first objection, the price of plant- 
ing by hand is very tittle in proportion to the 
increase of produce, and the value of the seed 
saved. ‘The second objection is entirely ob- 
viated by the many instruments lately in- 
vented for sowing the seed very regularly at 
any required depth and distance either in 
close drilling to be hand-hoed, or in open 
drilling with intervals of a proper width for 
horse-hoeing. 


Tillage. 


Improvements in tillage may truly be said 
to be the basis, or real foundation, on which 
the successful introduction of all the new ar- 
ticles of field culture depend. When the 
ground is well tilled, it is in the most per- 
fect condition for receiving the fertilizing 
principles of the atmosphere. Rain, snow, 
hail, dews, and hoar frost, &c. convey the 
nutriment of vegetation, which floats in the 
air, most plentifully into the bosom of the 
earth, as deep as it has been broken, and 
well pulverized. It is the only effectual 

_mean of rooting out weeds, so necessary to 
the beneficial growth of all crops, and should 
be repeated till they are in a great measure 
destroyed. The roots and fibres of weeds 
are the ligaments and braces which in a great 
measure knit and bind the clods together, and 
are indissoluble, till by being exposed to the 
action of the air, the roots within rot and de- 
cay, and the clods, almost by their own 
gravity, expand into small crumbles, and are 

_ reduced to a perfect state of pulverization. 
| a destroying of weeds, however, is not 
e only immediate benefit accruing from a 
due state of tillage; grubs, beetles, worms, 
and maggots of many different kinds, which 
abound in most fields, may be greatly dimin- 
ished, if not entirely extirpated by the well- 
timed use of the plough, and its auxiliary 
instruments necessary to the reduction of the 
soil. Nothing so effeetually prevents the 
ravages of the several tribes of subterraneous 
insects, as the frequent stirring and crum- 
bling the ground. Large patches, of several 
poles square, in a field of beans, are fre- 
quently destroyed by the grub of the cock- 
chaffer; and many hundreds of cabbage plants 
| by a kind of grey grub of less size. Both 
these exeeute their mischief under ground. 
. The first eats the roots of the beans even 
_ when in kid, when they wither, fall, and die ; 
é ; 
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plant 
Tillage duly per- 
formed, always destroys the whole race. 

The improvement the soil acquires by 
means of frequent and well-timed tillage, is 
gradual and progressive, and the longer it is 
kept in tillage, if duly performed, the more 
fertile it becomes. One ploughing in the 
beginning of winter, and a second early in 
the spring, will be more effectual in pulveriz- 
ing the soil than half a dozen at any other 
time of the year. This improvement in til- 
lage is so very clear and certain, that it sur- 
prises one much that it is not universally 
practised. 


Farmers’ Work. 


Sewine Seeps or Garpen VeceTasres 
in AuTUMN.—Many things which are usual- 
ly sown in the spring, would be better sown 
in the fall; and especially when we consider 
how Jitéle time there is for doing all things in 
the spring. Parsneps, carrots, beets, onions, 
and many other seeds may be safely sown in 
autumn. ‘The seeds will not perish if cover- 
ed by the earth. Cabbages, parsneps, car- 
rots, spinach and onions are sowed to the 
best advantage in the fall, when it is desira- 
ble to get them early the next season. 
Miller’s Gardener’s Dictionary says, ‘to 
cultivate parsneps, sow the seed in autumn, 
soon after they are ripe ; by which means the 
seed will come early in the following spring, 
and let the plants get strong before the weeds 
grow up toinjure them. ‘The young plants 
never materially suffer through the severity 
of the season.” | Bae 

Cobbett’s American Gardener asserts that 
‘‘early peas would be best sown in the fall, ~~ 
could you have an assurance against mice. 
Weall know what a bustle there is to getin 
early peas. If they were sown in the fall 
they would start up the moment the frost was 
out of the ground, and would be ten days | 
earlier in bearing in spite of every effort 
made by the spring sowers to overtake them} 
Upon a spot where I sowed peas for seed, 
last year, some that were left in a lock of 
haulm at the harvesting, and that lay upon 
the dry ground till the land was ploughed 
late in November, came up in the spring the 
moment the frost was out of the ground; and 
they were in bloom full jifteen days earlier 
than those sown in the same field as early as 
possible in the spring. In some cases it 
would be a good way to cover the sown 
ground with Jitter, or with leaves of trees as 
soon as the frost is fairly set in; but not be- 
fore, for if you do it before, the seed may 
vegetate, and then may be killed by the 
frost. One object for this fall sowing is to 
get the work done ready for the spring; for 
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at that season you have so many things todo -* Sturdiness. 
at once. Besides you cannot sow the vty || This is a giddiness in the head.—It is 
instant the frost einer yet Ge odden || OWiDE principally to rich feeding. ‘The reme- 
wet and clammy, unfit to be dug or tro ‘dy is as follows: 
upon, so that here are ten days lost. But) “pied i rofusely and give the following 
the seed, that has lain in the ieee all ict Bruise some i of wild vale- 
Hei eal Rae Ma are : nh ie rian, squeeze out the juice, heat it, and givea 
the time youcan get other seed into the||qUatter of a pint. Repeat the dose every 
oe d 3 four hours. When the sheep is recovered, 

Lees Pied ge cn acral turn Skin the spent ‘ Tg ghd 

‘all of the year, ina coun i sture. It will be kept from 
springs are backward as in vi ep a f abn ralaudea by athe but little food, aa that 
of New England, farmers should do all they fectly wholesome. If the disease returns 
ean in ania, to diminish or eee the “4 fe fa trarebat Bact | 

* 

bors of the following spring, when they wi Wood Evil. 


have much work to perform in a short time. ) 
Summer dung and composts should be carted||_ This disorder is a kind of cramp. It siezes 
the legs and will often attack a whole flock 


out at this season. Fences should be built 

or repaired, not only to prevent having them||at once. ‘The cause is cold and wet. Lay- 
to do in the spring, but to prevent cattle from||ing under the drip of trees in raining seasons 
injuring the land with their feet. All the|/has often occasioned it, and hence its name. 
“ground should be ploughed in the fall, that|| In order to effect a cure the sheep must be 
removed to a dry pasture and then proper 


is to be seeded in the following spring. 
» Ploughing in autumn is saving labor at a||remedies may take effect. The following 
medicine is recommended.—Boil in a large 


_ time when teams are most apt to be faint and 
feeble, and when there is to often a scarcity |/ quantity of ale as much cinquefoil and hedge 
mustard as can be well stirred into it. When 


of food for them. Ploughing in autumn is into 
the liquor is very strong, strain it off, and- 


_ of great importance in a clay soil, as by ex- t 
-- posing it to the frost, the cohesion of the/||add a pint of juice of valerian root to every’ 
gallon, Give half a pint of this, morning) 


‘parts is much broken—Deane. F : Boil in vj i 
| , b .|}and evening. Soil in vinegar a large quan-: 
ae egal plougning may be yecom tity of the leaves of hedge mustard, and¢!| 


mended as a general rule, we believe that in||" ; 
‘some Soils it ought not to be practised. A|| With the liquor hot rub the legs. 
light, sandy soil, which is naturally too loose 
ta for vigorous vegetation, is injured by late 
ploughing. The frost destroys what little 
4 tenacity the land possesses, and reduces it 
to such a state that many of its most fertile 
’ particles are either swept away by winds or 
washed away by floods. Such soils should 
be kept coated and bound together by vege- 
tation as much as possible. No farmer 
should suffer such land to lie ina bare and 
finely pulverized state either in summer or in 
winter.—/V, E£. Farmer. 


ty 
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Staggers. 


Sheep as well as horses, are sometimes! 
afflicted with thestaggers. It is occasioned: 
by improper food. Oak leaves and buds are: 
particularly prejudicial. They bind the 
bowels and staggers frequently follow. The. 
symptoms are the same as in sturdiness, but; 
more violent; and there is generally a trem:; 
bling, at the same time, in all the limbs. 

To cure this disorder dissolve an ounce 0) 
assafcetida in two quarts of water. Give 4 
quarter of a pint, warm, every three hours) 
It commonly opens the bowels at the same) 
time that it takes immediate effect on thi 
nervous system, and thus performs a cure’ 
When the sheep are recovered, let them bi 
kept out of the way of a return to the sam) 
food, and they will be in no danger of a re; 
lapse. 
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Diseases of Sheep. 
(Concluded. } 


Stoppages in the Throat. 


Sheep affected with stoppages in the throat, 
wheeze and breath with -difficulty. It is Scab. 
commonly occasioned by bad pasturage and|| This is a disorder to which sheep are ver) 
colds. ‘The remedy is to put them on higher||liable. When they are kept in dry whol. 
ground, keep them warm and give them the||some pastures they are but seldom afflicts) 
following medicine. Bruise a good quantity || with the scab; but when they are on low wi 
of penny-royal, and squeeze out the juice.|| grounds, or get under the drippings of trey 
Put to a quart of it, a pound of honey, and||in bad seasons they are fesiniently affected |. 
half a ya sharp vinegar. Give half a||it, in the severest manner.—The sympton| 
pint of this, blood warm, every night. are scurfy skins, which in evils time ri| 
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to scabs—thewool grows loose and the sheep 
pine and become lean. 

If they are attacked ina season when they 
can be sheltered, it should be immediately 
done, as nothing is so sure to effect a cure. If 
the season will not admit of shearing, they 
must be washed with soap suds, made very 
strong, and used warm with a piece of flan- 
nel or a brush. After this they must be 
turned loose into a clean pasture and driven 
up again as soon as well dried, and the sore 
parts of the skin must be well wetted with 
lime water. The scurfy part of the skin 
must be regarded; and the doing this three 
times, at two days distance each, will gene- 
‘ rally effect a cure. Bat if it fail, the parts 
that have been thus washed and cleaned, 
must be anointed with a mixture of equal 
parts of tar and grease, and they will soon 
be perfectly well. No inward medicine are 
“+ pee for the complaint is only of the 
skin. 


Red Water. 


This is an inflammation of the skin that 
often raises it into blisters, in which are con- 
tained a sharp humor, thin, watery and col- 
ored with blood. Nothing should be done 
to strike it in, but the cure must be effected 
by correcting the bad state of the blood. 
Sheep afflicted with it should be separated 
from the flock, otherwise it will be very apt to 
spread through the whole. They should also 
be put into a pasture where the grass is sweet 
and where they can have access to good 
water. 

Mix halfan ounce of sulphur with an ounce 
of honey; work it well together, and then 
divide it into two. Dissolve one of those in 
half a pint of juice of nettles, and give it 
every day for a fortnight. Slit the blisters 
when they are full ofthis watery humor, and 
having let the matter out, wet the place with 
juice of wormwood. After four days of this 
course, bleed them; and then continue the 
same. ; 


Foot Worms. 


Sheep are liable to breed worms between 
their feet; principally, however, when they 
are kept in wet pastures. It is very painful 
to them, and will make them pine away. It 
is perceived by their frequent holding up one 
foot; and by setting it tenderly down. 

Let the foot be washed clean, particularly 
between the toes, and there will be found a 
little lump like a tuft of hair. This is the 
head of the worm.—It is to be taken out 
with care, for it is ofa tender substance, and 
if it be broke in the foot, it will occasion in- 
flammation. The best method is to open the 
flesh on each side of it, and then, by means 
of a pair of knippers, to take it out. Dress 
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the wound with tar and grease melted toge- 
ther in equal quantities, and turn the sheep 
loose. It is better to put it into a fresh pas- 
ture; forif the same disorder returns, it is 
generally worse. 


Wild Fire. 


This is a violent inflammation, not unlike 
the Saint Anthony’s fire, upon the skin in dif- 
ferent places; and generally affects the whole 
flock. Our forefathers used to bury the 
sheep alive with its feet upwards at the door 
of the fold, superstitiously believing that it 
acted as a spell to drive away the disease. 
The following, however, is a more modern 
and rational method of cure. 

Separate such as are affected with the dis- 
ease from the flock, bleed, and prepare the 
following .external remedy. Bruise the 
leaves of wild chervill, and add to them as 
much lime water as will make the whole very 
soft. When itis beat up together, add as 
much powder of fenugveck seed as will re- 
duce it to pap; then put itinto a pan, and set, 
itin acool place. Rub the inflamed part 
carefully with this every evening, and make 
as much lie on as can be kept there; it will 
take effect during the time of rest, and is to 
be repeated as long as there is occasion. 


Disorders of the Eyes. 


Sheep are often affected with colds falling 
upon their eyes, and almost blinding them; 
and, at other times, the same accident even 
without any visible cause. The remedy in 
either case is the same. Press out the juice 
of great celendine, and drop a quantity of 
it into the eyes night and morning. 


Dropsy. ps 
Sheep are often swelled with water in 
their bellies; and this, if not regarded in 
time, is certain death. There are two ways 
in which it is lodged; the one is between the 
outward flesh and the rim—the other within 
the rim. In the first case the cure is easy; 
in the other, nothing can be done. 
The method in the first case, is by a course 
kind of tapping. An opening is to be made 
in the flesh, and a quill thrust in. This will 
give the water a free passage out, and the 
wound heals of itself.—But when the sheep 
is emaciated, nature will not have strength 


to heal it; and the sheep must be examined | 


daily, and the wound dressed with tar and 
grease. It must also be put into a fresh, dry 
and wholesome pasture, and then disposed 
of as soon as recruited; for this is a disorder 
that never fails to return upon any misman- 
agement in keeping. 


The Rot. 
This is the most destructive disease to 
which sheep are subject. Like the murrain 
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This is all that can be promised—for there 
are times when the disease is rooted, and 
when the temperature of the air so favors it, 
that nothing will get the better of it. If the 
sheep have adistaste to their food, because of 
the salt and other ingredients mixed among it, 
they must be omitted for two or three feed- 
ings, and then given in less quantity. 


it is contagious and generally spreads through 
the whole flock, and often over the neighbor- 
ing country.—F locks that are fed upon open 
commons are more subject to it than such as 
have shelter, and are taken care of at night, 
It frequently prevails in cold seasons and 
when dribbling rains come on soon after 
shearing. Want of food will also occasion 
this disease; as will likewise the eating of 
such grass as is full of unwholesome plants. 
These are among the causes of this fatal dis- 
temper; but the worst and most common is 
infection. Keep sheep out of the way of 
these causes of the rot, and the same care 
will preserve them from most other disorders 
to which they are liable, damp grounds are 
always dangerous, and especially in wet sea- 
sons. 

When a sheep is infected with the rot, the 
white of the eyes looks dull, and they have 
a faint aspect, the animal is feeble and his 
skin is foul—the wool comes off in handfulls 
with the least touch and the gums look pale 
and the teeth foul. He will also be dull and 
listless in motion and heavy, as if his legs 
were not able tocarry him. Many are gen- 
erally infected at a time, and the first care 
must be to remove them from the sound ones, 
and put them inaclose fold. They must 
have but little water, and their food must be 
dry hay and oats. Bleeding is destructive 
in the rot. The fact that sheep fed in salt 
marshes never have the rot, suggested salt 
asa remedy. Itis a good preventive, but 
not an infalliable cure. Though the farmer 
cannot rely upon it, yet among other reme- 
dies, it is highly useful. 

The following remedies and treatment 
have often effected cures. Bruise an ounce 
of the grains of paradise, and four ounces of 
juniper berries dried; add to these four pounds 
of bay salt and half a pound of loaf sugar, 

grind them all well together, and sprinkle 
some of this upon the hay and oats that are 
given the sheep. Let this be continued three 
days, and look from time to time to the eyes, 
and examine every other way, to see whe- 
ther they mend or grow worse. If there be 
signs of amendment let the same course be 
continued; if not, the following must be used. 
Steep four pounds of antimony in two gallons 
of ale, for a week—then give the sheep this 
every night, and morning, a quarter of a pint 
at a time. Boil a pound of the roots of avens, 
and two pounds of the roots of master-wort, 
in two gallons of water, till there is not more 
than six quarts remaining—strain this off, and 
press it hard, then poura pint of it into a pail 
full of water that is to be given to the Sheep 
for their drink. 

By these means, carefully managed, and 
under a good regulation in cleanness, dry- 
ness and warmth, the rot will often be cured. || 


The Cheviot Sheep. 


The Cheviot Hills area part of that ex- 
tensive and elevated range which extends 
from Galloway through Northumberland in- 
to Cumberland and Westmoreland,occupying 
a space of from 150 to 200 square miles. 
The majority of them are pointed like cones ; 
their sides are smooth and steep, and their 
bases are nearly in contact with each other. 
The soil, except on the very top, is fertile ; 
and from the base tothe summitof most of 
them there isan unbroken and rich green- 
sward. 

On the upper part of the hill in Northum- 
berland,which is properly termed the Cheviot, 
a peculiar and most valuable sheep is found. 
They have been there almost from time im- 
memorial. ‘Tradition says that they came 
from the border district of Scotland; but 
they are totally different from the black-faced 
sheep and bear but little or no resemblance 
to the original dun-faced Scottish stock. 
How two breeds so totally different from 
each other, came to inhabit the neighboring 
hills of Ettrick forest and the Cheviot hills, 
neither history nor tradition has attempted to 
explain.* 

The Lammermuir farmer, an ardent ad- 
mirer of them, says, that they are hornless ; 
the face and legs generally white; the eye 
lively and prominent; the countenance open 
and pleasing; the ear large, and with a 
long space from the ear to the eye; the 
body long, and hence they are called “« long 
sheep,” in distinction from the black-faced 
|breed. They are full behind the shoulder, 
they have a long straight back, they are 
round in the rib, and well proportioned 
in their quarters; the legs are clean and 
small-boned, and the pelt is thin, but 
thickly covered with fine short wool. The 
wool extends over the whole of the body, 
and forward behind the ear, but leaves the 
face uncovered—a circumstance, that gives 
a very ery appearance to the face and 
head. ‘The muscle and the wool fall well 
down towards the knee; and although on 
the thigh the wool is somewhat coarse, the 
farmer is compensated by the abundant 
growth of it on that part. 

Those who are accustomed to the Cheviots 


* Farmer’s Mag., February, 1824. 
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pay much attention to their appearance when 
young. The eyes and ears are carefully ex- 
amined in the lambs, and if there is a redness 
about the one or the other, the animal is con- 
sidered not to be in health, and he seldom 
shakes off the fever under which he is then 
laboring in sufficient time to overtake his 
companions ln growth and endurance. The 
coat is also closely examined, and especially 
that of the young ram, for if it is not 
thoroughly compact, no beauty of form can 
compensate for the want of hardiness which 
this clearly indicates. 

The Cheviot possesses very considerable 
fattening properties, and can endure much 
hardship both from starvation andcold. He 
is now fit for the butcher at three years, and 
at two when crossed with the Leicester. 
The wethers average from 12 to 18 lbs. per 
quarter, and the mutton is of excellent qual- 
ity. They have been exhibited at the 
Highland cattleshow, 30 and 32 lbs. per 
quarter. The wool is inferior to the South 
Down, and it is not so fine as it was before 
the improvement of the carcass commenced. 
It is longer and more useful for many combing 
purposes, butis quite abandoned in the man- 
ufacture of fine cloth. Mr. Varley’s evidence 
on the point contains much truth and sound 
philosophy, and deserves the serious consid- 
eration not only of the Cheviot breeder, 
but of every sheep-master. ‘The Cheviot 
wool is deteriorated very much in point of 
hair, and will not make fine cloths now as it 
once would. If went into Scotland on pur- 
pose to inspect the Cheviot wool, and gave 
it up on account of its being so much alter- 
ed. Itis coarser and longer, and although 
fit for combing, yet only to make low coat- 
ings and flushings. I allude to the Cheviot 
which has a partial cross of the Leicester. 
As sheep increase in weight, the wool will 
necessarily do so; it becomes longer in the 
hair and coarser.”’* It follows as a matter 
of necessity thatif as Mr. Sutcliffe states, the 
grazier ‘“‘can now get as much weight in 
sixteen months inthe Cheviot and Leicester 
cross, as he could in a three year old wether 
in former times,” that the wool must neces- 
sarily undergo a corresponding change. ¢ 

Sir John Sinclair’s description of them in 
1792, and before they were thus changed 
by the admixture of the Leicester, is too 
valuable to be omitted even inin this rapid 
sketch of the history of the Cheviots. It is 
here given in a somewhat condensed form :— 
‘‘ Perhaps there is no part of the whole Island 
where, at single sight, a fine woolled breed 
of sheep is less to be expected than among 


* Evidence before the House of Lords,in 1828, 
p-. 156. 
TF Ditto, p. 183. 
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the Cheviot hills. Many parts of the sheep 
walks consist of nothing but peat bogs and 
deep morasses. During winter the hills are 
covered with snow for two, three, and some« 
times four months, and they have an ample 
proportion of bad weather during the other 
seasons of the year, and yet a sheep is to 
be found that will thrive even in the wildest 
part of it. Their shape is excellent, and 
their fore-quarter in particular is distinguish- 
ed by such justness of proportion, as to be 
equal in weight tothe hind one. Their 
limbs are of alength to fit them for traveling 
and enable them to pass over bogs and 
snows, through which a shorter legged ani- 
mal could not penetrate. They have acloser 
fleece than the T'weeddale ‘and Leicester 
breeds, which keeps them warmer in cold 
weather, and prevents either rain or snow 
from inecommoding them. Their fleece is 
shorter and consequently more portable over 
mountainous pastures. They are excellent 
snow travelers, and are accustomed to pro- 
cure their food by scraping the snow off the 
ground with their feet even when the top is 
hardened by frost. They have never any 
other food, except when it is proposed to 
fatten them, than the grass and natural hay 
produced on their own hills. Their weight, 
when fat, is from 17 to 20 Ibs. per quarter; 
and when fed on heath and kept to a proper 
age, their meat is fully equal in flavor to any 
the Highlands can produce.” 

Mr. Cully, an excellent judge of live 
stock, differs from Sir John Sinclair in this 
respect, and says of the Cheviot sheep— 
‘‘Fore-quarter wanting depth in the chest, 
and breadth both there and on the chine.’’* 
This might be correct as to the Cheviots of 


that day; but the system of crossing with 


the Leicester which has been 
remedied this defect. 

The black-faced sheep and the Cheviots 
share the mountainous parts of the north of 
England and the whole of Scotland between 
them. Each has its advocates, and each is 
a useful and valuable sheep. There are three 
important points among them—the wool, the 
carcass, and the hardiness. 

First, as to the wool. Here there can be 
little doubt: acertain weight of the wool of 
the Cheviot sheep is, onan average, fifty per 
cent. better than the same weight of the wool 
of the black-faced breed; and the white 
Cheviot wool is more valuable in a still 
higher proportion. + Lord Napier, in his 
examination before thers, estimates the 
difference in value to be yet greater, for he 
says, ‘The black-faced sheep produce a 
wool only half the value of the Cheviots.” 


pursued, has 


* Cully on Live Stock, p. 150. 
¢ Little on as Sheep, p. 98. 
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This is quite an important consideration 
to the sheep-farmer, whose wool is nearly or 
quite three-eights of the produce of his farm. 
The Cheviot is capable of much improve- 
ment inthisrespect. By careful attention to 
the selection it might be made finer in the 
pile; it might be shorter in the staple, and 
closer and thicker on the body of the animal, 
losing nothing in weight,*but forming a 
warm and more impenetrable coat; and lastly 
‘a very important desideratum with regard 
to the Cheviots, for the want of it is their 
grand defect—there might be more equality 
in point of firmness and felting property on) 
the different parts of the carcass. Very con-| 
siderable progress has been made within a 
few years towards the effecting of all these 
purposes, and particularly the last. 

_.. The second comparison between these 
shee has reference to the carcass. It can-| 
not for a moment be denied that the Cheviot: 
is by far the most contented of the two on| 

Tat RSs . } 

whatever kind of pasture he may be put, and! 
there is no axiom so universally admitted as, 
_ that contentedness and a disposition to thrive | 
are inseparable companions. The Cheviot! 
_ comes to maturity a twelvemonth sooner than, 


the black-faced sheep; and at whatever age. 
the at yrocess Commences with them, | 
the Cheviot will ever leave the black-faced | 


far behind. Placed upon turnpes, the Chey- 
iots will gain many weeks on the.black-faced, 
or placed on the scantiest pasture he will. 
manage to retain his condition as much and 


as longas his antagonist. Itis true that | 
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from the superior size and weight of the 
Cheviot so many of them cannot be kept on 
the same quantity of ground as of the black- 
faced sheep, but a greater quantity of mut- 
ton will be produced, and a greater profit to 
the farmer, and it is on this account that the 
sheep-farms are more numerous than they 
used to be, and the value of them has almost 
doubled, and the number of sheep has mul- 
tiplied almost beyond belief. Much of this 
is doubtless to be attributed to the superior 
system of management which has been 
adopted ; but that superior system of man- 
agement takes for granted a superior animal 
on which to work. A great proportion of 
Scotland is now exclusively employed in the 
rearing of sheep; and there are very few 
parts of the South Highlands at least where 
the Cheviot has not superseded, or is rapid- 
ly superseding the native black-faced sheep. 

One point of comparison alone remains— 
hardiness ; the power of resisting the com- 
bined and long-continued influence of cold 
and hunger. When the contest first commen- 
ced on this point, there is no doubt that the 
black-faced sheep claimed a decisive victory. 
The Cheviots ‘did not weather the inclem- 
cy of a Highland winter; and the loss of the 
ewes and lambs almost, and in some cases 
more than balanced the advantage of finer 
wool and early maturity. But the trial was 
not fairly made: the pasture, the soil, the 
nature of the climate from which the Cheviot 
was taken was not compared ; they were 
often as dissimilar as possible; it was there- 
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fore not to be wondered atif he sunk under 
the unaccustomed hardships to which he was 
exposed. ‘The black-faced sheep would pro- 
bably have yielded if exposed to similar 
trials. The cases, however, are exceedingly 
few in which the Cheviots have failed to 
maintain their ground, especially those who 
have been imported from their native hills ; 
for with them it was a change of locality, 
but not of habit, or of food, or of climate. 
Lord Napier, in his evidence before the 
House of Lords, says, unequivocally of the 
forest of Ettrick, and of the whole of Sel- 
kirkshire, that ‘* the black-faced sheep have 
been all driven out of that part of the coun- 
try, and substituted by the Cheviots.”” And 
evenin the northern part of Scotland, in 
Sutherland, Mr. Patrick Sellar states, that 
from the year 1805 to 1820, from a few hun- 
dred Cheviot sheep, which the county then 
contained, their number has so increased 
that 100,000 Cheviot fleeces were annually 
sent into Sutherland to the manufacturer, and 
20,000 ewes and wethers to the grazier; and 
he adds, this annual extraction from the Al- 
pine plants of 20,000 carcasses of mutton and 
100,000 fleeces of wool is indeed most won- 
derful. *—Farmer’s Series. 


Silk Culture. 


BY WILLIAM KENRICK. 


‘The value of silks imported into the 
United States, during the year ending Sept. 
30, 1835, as stated on the authority of the 
Hon. William Jackson, member of Con- 
gress from Massachusetts, amounted to 
$16,497,980, this being the original or first 
cost in the foreign country. During this 
period only $486,572 worth of this great 
amount was exported; and the actual cost 
of the above to the American people, or the 
whole retail cost to the amount of the ac- 
tual customer, may be fairly estimated at 
more than $22,000,000 for the year. Most 
of all this was imported from Italy, Switzer- 
land, and from France: formerly half our 
imports were from China. Yet neither the 
articles of raw silk, nor any of those numer- 
ous, substantial and elegant fabrics, which 
are composed of part silk and part cotton, or 
of mixtures of silk and worsted are included 
inthe above amount. And the demands for 
silks which are now so great, is continually 
increasing. Not half.this amount was con- 
sumed six months ago; and since 1821, and 
during fifteen years, the annual amount of 
silks consumed has doubled twice. 

Silk is believed to be eminently adapted 
to the soil and climate of every division of 
this great republic; our serene atmosphere is 


*Farmer’s Magazine, Nov. 1820. 
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peculiarly favorable to its growth, and the 
prolonged and vigorous state of vegetation 
during our summers. The genial climate of 
silk is ours, and the highly favored soil of 
one whole continent of the great western 
world, by an especial providence, with the 
exception only of Mexico, has fallen to our 
share and is ours exclusively. 

Our advantages are indeed very great—to 
be duly appreeiated, they must be estimated 
singly and individually ; how much greater 
and more stricking would they appear, if 
considered collectively—our innumerable 
rivers and rapid streams, our immense forests 
and mines, the exhaustless treasures of fuel 
and of flame, the combined elements of wa- 
ter, earth, of fire, and of mighty power, 
await—offering resources of unknown and 
immeasurable, and willing aids in abridging 
the labors of man. 

History will record to endless remem- 
brance the names of those illustrious indi- 
viduals who have persevered as the faithful 
guides and pioneers in the great work—those 
who by their example or writings have served 
as lights, toillumine our way, and to cheer us 
through the the long dark, and dreary night. 

Hope dawns auspicious, the day and its 
brightness will be ours: endowed as are 
our people with fortitude, with energy and 
with intellectual resources unsurpassed, is 
there one American who can doubt? 

By those unceasing toils and mighty 
efforts, and matchless labors for which our 
people are so distinguished, the millions 
thus recovered will not only be their just 
reward, but will add to the substantial wealth 
of the nation and to the glory of the whole 
republic. ”’ 


Fattening Hogs. 


On the first day of December four shoats 
of the same breed, nearly of a size, and as 
much alike in every respect as could be se- 
lected froma herd of ninety odd hogs, were 
made choice off; each carefully weighed, 
and placed in a single stye where their food 
could be exactly regulated. They weighed | 


between 81 pounds and 100. Thetwowhose _ 


weights together made 185 pounds, were fed 
on one gallon of shelled Indian corn weigh- 
ing seven pounds to each, for every 24 hours 
and as much water as they wanted. This 
quantity of food was a plenty for them; 


generally they about consumed it. Some — 


five or six different days between the first of 
December and 4th of January, the time the 
experiment was going on, they did not eat 
their whole allowance. . 

For the two shoats, whose weights togeth- 
er made 173 pounds, seven pounds of good 
Indian corn meal, by measure ten pints, were 
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From the Sciota Gazette, 
Great Sale of Durham Stock, 


Imported by the Ohio Company for Importing 
Unglish Cattle, in the years 1834, 1835, 
and 1836 ;—held at InpiAn Creex Farm, 
the residence of Felix Renick, Esq., 
Agent of the said Company in Ross 
County, on the 29th day of October, 1836. 
The Stock of the company was in fine 
condition and in great demand. 


made into good mush, or hasty pudding, and 
divided between them for every twenty-four 
hours. That is, these two had allowed 
them,exactly half the weight of meal which 
t hers had of raw corn. The seven pounds 
of meal were daily mixed with scalding 
water, and then well boiled ; the whole pro- 
cess of cooking was done on an average in 
11-2 hours. ‘Phey were all fed twice a day 
and at the same time. The evening feed of 
the shoats fed on mush was generally warm--- 
the morning feed, having stood all night, 
was generally cold. The seven pounds, or 
ten pints of meal, when cocked, weighed an 
average of thirty pounds, and measured an 
average of three gallons. There was a dif- 
ference of nine pounds in the weight of the 
latter pair—the smallest had the least appe- 
tite, and his allowance of fifteen pounds of 
mush was just as much as he appeared to 
want or would eat up clear; the other was 
greedy, and always sharp set, despatched his 
mess quickly, and wanted more. 


Before the experiment had progressed a 
fortnight, there was a very perceptible differ- 
ence in the appearance of these pigs. Those 
fed on the mush assumed a more thrifty, 
healthy, fresh appearance, particularly of 
their hair, and this difference became more 
stricking as the experiment advanced. 


On the 4th of January, while preparations 
were making for killing and dressing, they 
Were again weighed on the hoof. One ef 
those then whose-daily allowance had been 7 
pounds of corn each, had increased 20 pounds 
in the 24 days: the other, which had had an 
equal allowance of corn, had increased only 
5pounds. I could not account for the differ- 
ence by any thing I could discover, either 
before or after killing; the appetites of 
these two were much more alike than of the 
others; and their health was apparently 
equally good. 

Of the pair fed on mush, whose daily al- 
lowance had been 33 pounds of meal each, 
the greedy one had gained 23 pounds and 


j> Notwithstanding the high prices at 
which the stock was sold, some of them ex- 
changed owners immediately, at very con- 
siderable advances; and for others more 
than fifty per cent. on their cost was offered 
and refused. ’ 


Reformer, a bull, not sound, sold to John 
T.. Webb, of Ross county, for $48. 
Matcliem, a bull, sold to Abraham Renick, 
of Kentucky, for $1200. 
Earl of Darlington, sold to Batteal Har- 
rison, of Fayette county, for $710. 
Young Waterloo, a bull, sold to R. D. 
Lilley, of Highland county, for $1250. 
Duke of York, a bull, sold toR. R. Sey- 
mour, of Ross county, for $1120. 
Experiment, a bull, sold to James M. 
Trimble, of Highland county, for $1150. 
Comet Halley, a bull, sold to R. R. Sey- 
mour, of Ross county, for $1505. 
Whitaker, a bull, sold to William M. | 
Anderson, of Ross county, for $855. 
Nimrod, a bull, sold to Elias Florence, of 
Pickaway county, for $1040. 
Duke of Norfolk, a bull, sold to Robert 
Stewart, of Ross county, for $1255. 
Goldfinder, a bull, sold to Isaae Cunning- 
ham, of Kentucky, for $1095. Afterwards 
sold at private sale to General Vance and J. 
H. James, of Champaign county, for $1400. 
Duke of Leeds, sold to John Crouse, jr., 
of Ross county, for $575. 
Windham, a bull, sold to Charles Davis, 
of Ross county, for $500. 
Columbus, a bull, (not sound,) sold to 
ene Huston, of Pickaway county, for 
180. 
Davy Crocket, a bull, sold to Peter L. 
Ayres, of Uhio, for $490. 
Snowdrop, a bull, sold to Stewart and 
M’Neal, of Ross county, for $480. 
Independence, a bull, sold to Heglar and 
Peterson, of Ross county, for $400. 
Perry, a bull, sold to William H. Creigh- 
ton, of Madison county, for $400. 
Goliah,a bull, sold to Isaac V. Cunning- 
ham, of Sciota county, for $300. 
Logan, a bull, sold to Elias Florence, of 
ickaway county, for $750. 
_ John Bull, abull, sold to William Renick, 
Jt-, of Pickaway county, for $615. 


in raising and fattening hogs in Maryland, 
would be well worth the offer of a premium 
to have these experiments accurately repeat-|| P 
ed and tested by different ‘persons.—Mary- 
land Agr. Report. ia 
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Paragon, a bull, presented by the Compa- 
ny to Felix Renick, Esq. their agent. 

Rantipole, a bull, sold to Athur Watts, of 
Ross county, for $810. 

Powhattan, a bull, sold to George Renick, 
sen., of Ross county, with Flora. 

Gaudy, a cow, sold to James A. Trimble, 
of Highland county, for $985. 

Blossom, cow, sold to R. R. Seymour, of 
Ross county, for $1000. 

Flora and her calf Powhattan, sold to 
George Renick, sen., of Ross county, for 
$1205. 

Lilly of the Valley of Tees, sold to 
Thomas Huston, of Pickaway county, for 
$950. 

Matilda, sold to Arthur Watts, of Ross 
county, for $1000, 

Calypso, cow, sold to Strawder M’Neal, 
of Ross county, for $325, 

Young Mary and her ealf Pocahontas, 
were sold to Edwin J. Harnes, of Ross 
county, for $1500. . 

Lady Blanch, (no proof of this cow be- 
ing a breeder,) sold to Charles Davis, of 
Ross county, for $250. 

Tees Water and her calf Cometess, sold 
toJohn J. Van Meter, of Pike county, for 
- $2,225. 

Duchess of Liverpool, sold to William M. 
» Anderson, of Ross county, for $570. 


Lady Colling, (it is doubtful whether this 
" cow will ever be a breeder,) sold to John T. 
/ Webb, of Ross county, for $205. 
Beauty of the West, sold to Asahel Ren- 
_ ick, of Pickaway county, for $900. 
Lilac, sold to Elias Florence, of Pickaway 
‘county, for $425. , 
Lady of the Lake, sold toR. R. Seymour, 
of Ross county, for $775. 
_ Lady Paley, sold to Alexander Renick, of 
'\Ross county, for $510. 
_ Poppy, sold to Harness Renick, of Pick- 
away county, for $610. 
Pink, sold to William Trimble, of High- 
land county, for $575. 
May Flower, sold to Batteal Harrison, of 
Fayette county, for $405. 
Dey: (pedigree doubtful) sold to George 
Radcliff, of Pickaway county, for $105. 
~ Moss Rose, sold to Jonathan Renick, of 
Pickaway county, for $1200. 
Celestina, sold to Thomas Huston, of 
Pickaway county, for $930. 
Malina, sold to Isaac Cunningham, for 
B1005. 
Illustrious, sold to Abraham Renick, of 
Kentucky, for $775. 
Lady Abernethy, sold to Thomas Huston, 
if Pickaway county, for $815. 


_ Arrest, J, i. TAYLER, ~ 
Sec’y of the Ohio Importing Company. 
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Seed Corn. 


Mr. Hormes—Much is said and written 
of late on the choice of seed corn—some 
preferring eight, some ten, and twelve rowed 
=—-Some a large and some a small cob. 
When Iselect my seed corn, I attend but 
little to the number of rows, or the size of 
the cob, but to what the cob contains. 

When we peel the trees of the forest 
where the bark is the principal object, we 
choose the largest trees because the bark is 
the thickest, the trees the longest, and still if 
smal! tress have as thick a bark as large ones 
it is evident that we obtain more bark in 
proportion to the bulk of timber,‘ than we 
should from large trees. So with corn—the 
bark or coating being the sole object, it be- 
hoves us to obtain those ears that are best 
coated. When I select my seéd corn, 
whether taken from the field or the heap, I 
take the largest, ripest, and best filled to 
appearance—but when I come to shelling, 
which I always do by hand, it is subject to 
a more minute selection. When I have 
Shelled about one fourth part from the top 
end of the ear, which part 1 always exclude 
from my seed, I can judge whether it is well 
coated or not, or whether the kernels are 
deep and of good length and well set, and if 
I find the coating thin or shallow, I at once 
exclude it without any regard to the num- 
ber of the rows or size of the cob.—Muine 
Farmer, ; 


How to make a double crop o 
poor soil. ; 
Plough up your ground intended for corn 


in the fall of the year, as yon can plough it — 


—let it lay till spring—at the opening of 
which, when the frost is entirely out of the 
ground, give it a good ploughing and harrow 
itdown. Itis then in good order for preparing 


and of ground plaster one third; mix them 
well together, and follow the droppers, and 
put as much of this mixture on the seeds as 
you can grasp in your hand, and cover it well 
over in the usual way. The corn will grow 
off finely, and retain a strong vigorous growth 
and green color, and stand the drouth much 
better than upon the strongest culture. The 
writer of this qaving tried the experiment 
for two years has fully tested its value. 


Farmer’s Evenings. 


In one respect the farmer has the advan- 
tage of almost all other classes of the labor- 
ing community—his evenings he has to him- 
self, While the mechanic has to labor from 
morning till nine o’clock in the evening, the 
farmer’s day commences with the rising and 
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closes with the setting sun. Although the 
industrious farmer finds many little jobs of 
work to which he very economically appro- 
priates his evening leisure, yet the greater 
part of the long winter evenings he can appro- 
priate to his amusement and instruction. In 
no place do we see more cheerful counte- 
nances than around the blazing fire upon the 
farmer’s hearth. ‘There, at the merry apple 

pearing, or at the neighborhood collection, or 
even in the family circle alone, do we find 
social happiness in its purest simplicity. 
What an opportunity this for the acquisition 
of knowledge! What farmer who improves 
these opportunities can but be intelligent? 
And what instruction so interesting as that 
which gives hima knowledge of his own 
employment? Here we would suggest the 
importance of every farmer having a supply 
of agricultural books and papers. It seems 
to us that no one can be insensible of their 
utility. If this should be a suggestion of 
self-interest, which we do not deny, still 
we believe it coincides with the interest of 
the farmer. We will not enlarge on this 
subject, as we apprehend it would not con- 
vey that knowledge which we recommend. 
We will barely say, that we expect our sub- 
scribers to increase as the evenings lengthen. 
American Silk Grower. ; 


ImporTanT To Farmers.—Judge Strong, 
in a recent case in our common pleas, has 
‘decided that no one has aright when making 
a division fence, to run half the same on the 
lot of the neighboring owner; but that it 
must be wholly on the land of him who makes 
it. The case which called forth this deci- 
sion, was an action of trespass, for cutting a 
ditch in meadow land, for the purpose of a 
fence. It appeared that the defendant, in 
this case, cut a ditch some five feet wide on 
each side of the line which constituted the 
boundary between, him and the plaintiff; and 
the judge, in his charge, enforced upon the 
jury that by no existing statute was the mak- 
ing of a fence on the lot of the adjoining 
owner justified ; but that those constructed 
half on one side and half on the other, must 
be constructed by mutual consent, otherwise 
legal measures could be instituted for dam- 
ages, &c. ‘I'he owners of real estate should 
recollect this decision, as cases in which it 
would be applicable are not unfrequent in our 


courts of justice.—Massachusetts paper. 


Egyptian Wheat. 

We learn by a letter from Mr. John Calkin 
of Elizabethtown, Essex county, N. Y., 
that he has a new variety of Wheat, which 
he believes to be the true Egyptain. It was 
originally taken from a wild goose, has a 
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number of small heads growing on each side 
of the principal head and making a head an 
inch or an inch and a half in diameter, and 
containing in some instances 150 kernels of 
grain. Itis more productive than common 
wheat and is notliable to smut or the attacks 
of the weevil. Itis a spring grain and re- 
quires early sowing. Mr. C. being desirous 
to contribute his mite towards the improve- 
ments of the present age, requests us to say 
to such farmers as wish to procure seed that 
he will furnish them on making their appli- 
cations to him, post paid. We are inclined 
to the opinion that it is a valuable variety and 
worthy the attention of wheat growers.— 
Silk Culturest. 


Liming and Draining. 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register, 


Farrrax County, Sep. 6th, 1836. 


Your pamphlet upon the use and value of 
calcareous manures is a public benefaction, 
in as much as it promises individual wealth. 
My cern crop, from its use, is far better than 
I expected, and I am now burning shells for 
100 acres of fallow. and if ] am not deceived, 
the difference in the crop will more than pay 
the expenses. Be this however as it may, I 
shall plough no more land than I can lime. 
It may be well to remark that no wet land 
should be limed until well drained, for upon 
this materially hangs the result. Much has 
been said and written upon draining; but one 
from the dead would not convince ten men in 
this county so far as to move them to action. 
All the flat lands or low grounds of this 
county have a tight impervious pan near the . 
surface, which holds the water that falls upon ; 
it, and subjects it to regular and perpetual 
deterioration from the action of frost and 
sun. 

I could name farms all around me upon 
which the manner of cultivation has been 
much improved, yet from having neglected to 
drain their land, not more than one third is 
now made on it which was made forty years 
ago. I blush, sir, when I say that I believe 
I have defeated my own purpose in agricul-.. 
ture by seeking to force nature. She will not} 
beforced. Man cannot force her to grow In-.- 
dian cornand wheat where she has resolved 
by an unchanging law that the bullrush, wild /5 
oat, and corn grass shall grow.* Let the» 
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[* We must express our entire dissent to the: 
doctrines here broadly stated. It certainly isi: 
possible to produce profitably the vegetables which !. 
require a dry soil, on land imperfectly drained,, f 
But there are not many cases (in this country)!" 
in which wet land (not subject to inundation by) 
tide or floods,) may not be perfectly drained; andir 
when that is done, nature readily yields to ther 
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cultivator watch the will and purpose of na- 
ture: a dry soil, vegetable matter and lime 
have made 100 bushels of corn to the acre, 
and I leave it to your readers to say what a 
wet one has produced. 

Have any of your correspondents ever 
seeded spring wheat—and if so what was 
the result? 

Who has cultivated the same land in corn 
for ten years and what were the cOmparative 
crops? My small drains are so much derang- 
ed by the corn crop, that I wish to have my 


flat lands entirely exempted from the crop.— 
Farmers’ Register. 


A method of making good butter from the 
mili of cows fed on turneps.—Let the vessels 
which receive the milk be kept constantly 
clean and well scalded with boiling water. 
When the milk is brought to the dairy, with 
every eight quarts mix one quart of boiling 
water, and then put it up to stand for cream. 
—Hunter’s Geological Essays. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


Insects, 


The manner in which the various animals 
breathe differs very greatly. In Quadrupeds, 
Birds, and Reptiles, breathing is performed 
through the mouth, by means of the lung; 
in Fish, the gills answer the purpose of ex- 
tracting air from the water: in Insects, a 
number of little spiracles, or little breathing 
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taining a supply of air; to this end it hasa 
slender tube attached to one of the rings of 
its hody, near the tail: the end of this tube 
is surrounded with a fringe of hairs, which 


Fig. 43.—Larva of the G@nat. 


when expanded, has sufficient bouyancy to 
keep the body floating; and when the insect 
sinks in the water, these hairs are folded 
over the opening of the tube, and enclose a 
small bubble of air, which serves as a supply, 
until its return to the surface. 


Several parts of the Spider are very curious 


and none more so than the spinning appa- 
ratus: annexed isa highly magnified view of 
this rope making organ. The thread of the 


spider, it will be seen, small as it appears to” 


be to the naked eye, is composed of numer- 
ous filaments, of a still finer nature, which 


holes, are placed on different parts of the|| unite together at a short distance from the 
body; the engraving shows two of these||openings through which they are drawn. 


breath-openings in the pupa or butterfly. 


Fig. 42. 


That to the richt hand is open and surround- 
ed with a belt of fine hairs, by means of 
which it may be completely closed, as in 
the left hand figure, to prevent the entrance 
of water, or any other fluid that would be in- 


jurious to it. Oil, however, will penetrate 
‘and destroy the insect. The air-opening in 
the larva of the gnat, has a very extraordi- 
nary appearance: thecreature, in this state, 
being an inhabitant of the water, needs 
some contrivance to give it the means of ob- 


of watery lands, ) 
which flourish on dry soils.— Ep, 


—— 
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Fig. 44,—Spineret of the Spider. 
| The Pailpi, or feelers of the spider have a 
new state of things, and will herself, if man does||curious pointed hook at the end of each, 
not, eradicate the bullrushes and other products|| which closes, for the purpose of taking hold 


d substitute them by grasses||of any thing, something like a clasp-knife. 
d ; The duit with which the wings of moths — 
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Fig. 45.—Palpi. Fig. 46.— Poison Claw. 
and butterflies are covered, appears when ex- 
amined by the microscope, to be a series of 
minute seales varying in form in different 
species, and arranged in rows, as may be 
seen by the lower part of the figure. 
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Fig. 47.—Scales of the Butterfly’s wings. 
The annexed is a magnified view of ths 
common Flea. The great muscular power 
of the fleahas caused many curious contri- 


_ vances; it has been harnassed to carriages 
of various descriptions, which have been 


drawn along with apparent ease, although 
Seventy or eighty times its own weight. 
With its powerful legs, it can make the 


Fig. 48.—Magnified view of the Fiea. 


most extraordinary leaps, upwards of two 
hundred times the length of its | 
Considering the size of the ani 
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the same as if aman were to jump about 
twelve hundred feet. If the strengh of an 
elephant was equal, in proportion to its bulk, 
to that of this little tormenter, its powers 
would be irresistible. The weapon with 
which the Flea is provided may, by dexter- 
ous management, be seen through a good 
microscope ; they consist of a most delicate 
set of cutting instruments, acting something 
like scissors, with a sucking-tube in the 
centre, to extract the nurishment from its 
rey. 
2 Stich are a few of the wonderful objects 
which the Microscope has enabled us to dis- 
cover in this portion of the animal kingdom ; 
but the diligent observer will find their num- 


ber to be inexhaustible, and each fresh dis- 


covery will incite him more and more to con- 
tinue his resources. 


While on a visit to a neighbor some even- 
ings since, he showed us a part of his corn 
field which had formerly been a cellery bed, 
on which he assured us the corn grew more 
luxuriantly and withstood the drought better 
than in any other part of the field, although 
every part was manured and ploughed alike. 
He ascribed, and as we thought with great 
propriety, the difference to the circumstance 
that that peculiar spot had been deeply pen- 
etrated with the spade in its preparation for 
the cellery, and allowed the roots of the corna 
better opportunity to search for food beyond 
the influence of the parching sun. This fact 
would seem to plead in favor of deep plough- 
ing, and we hope the hint will be improved 
upon the ensuing season. We have ever 
been its advocate, and we have been so from 
a conviction of the common sense that was 
about the argument that presented itself to 
our mind in favor of the practice.—Farmer 
and Gardener. 


A farmer in Southampton took one hun- 
dred and fifty bushels of potatoes from a 
Single acre of land for his own use, and 
sold the remainder of its product for one 
hundred dollars. 


Warm Clothing vs. Croup. 


Eberle in his excellent work on the dis- 
eases of children, says, the mode of Cloth- 
ing infants with their necks and the upper 
part of the breast bare, cannot fail to render 
them more subject to the influence of cold, 
andits dangerous consequences. In this 
country, especially the Germans, 
in the habi: | 
amanner, as to leave yA val of the breast 


and lower portion of 


body. || Croup is an exceeding rare disease. Where- 
nls 4S]/as_ e who adc 


n the cities, or among people v 
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who are 
tof clothing their children in such — 
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€ 
“4 mode of dress common in cities, this 
: htful disease is, in proportion to the 
lation, vastly more frequent. During a 
ctice of six years among the ‘ Pennsyl- 
ia Dutch,” he met with but a single case 
this affection ; and this case occurred in a 
family who had adopted the present universal 
ode of suffering the neck and upper part of 


le breast toremain uncovered.—Baltimore 
script, 


—— 
Hop Culture. 


subscriber wishes some of our corres- 
ents to describe through the columns of 
: Vabinet the proper method of cultivating 
~ *S—the entire process from the beginning 

geend. The quantity of work and care 
= require—the proportion of the land, &c. 
gording toa late publication it appears that 
-it 50,000 acres are appropriated to this 
» in England, and that the duties paid to 
. British Government (tax on the crop, 
* (2 which the American cultivator is hap- 

4y exempt,) amounted to one million seven 
adred thousand dollars in a single year. 


A mechanic of Paris, has Jately invented 
};machine which he calls voiture moulin, 
Sstined to follow armies and grind and bolt 
nkinds of corn. It is with two wheels, 
e horse, and is driven by a man who silts 
Tke a coachman, and can stop the mechan- 
$m at pleasure. The impelling force is the 
‘movement of the wheels. When it stops, 
aowever, it may be worked by hand or by wa- 
wr. In action the whole day, it can griad 
wo hectolitres and a half, with one man; 
‘ive-with two; and nine witha horse. 


ImporTant.—A Mr. Gabriel Winter has 
meceeded in extinguishing all sparks from the 
thimney of the steam engine by passing the 
"cape steam into it at a proper distance 
ibove the boiler. The vapor entirely extin- 
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man who has been conversant with the rise 
and progress of this production in Europe, 
Says that as to climate, a northern latitude is 
found to suit this plant best. The north of 
Germany, Prussia and Siberia, the countries 
where this new application of it was first 
made, are more favorable to it than the nor- 
thern department of France, as experiment 
has amply established, and the trial of it in 
the South of France has constantly failed, 
though it was at first supposed that this root 
would as well as other productions, contain a 
larger proportion of Saccherine principle than 
those of colder countries. This hypothesis 
is founded on a mistaken analogy supposed 
to exist between plants growing above and 
below the soil, proved, as might have been 
expected, completely fallacious, and the cul- 
ture is now given up.—Mewburyport Herald, 


ed 


Pracu Trees.—A correspondent of the 
New York Farmer says that a cultivator of 
peach trees in Pennsylvania preserves them 
in a bearing condition until they are ten or 
twelve years old, by the following very sim- 
ple mode of treatment. From the second 
year of the growth of the tree he seeks for 
traces of the gum, which he considers asure 
indication of worms beneath. This he re- 
moves so as to expose the aperture into the 
body of the tree, and then fills it with quick 
lime. He repeats this operation every month, 
examining the roots as well as the body. 
The short life of the peach tree, and their 
liability to be destroyed by worms, has dis- 


couraged most farmers from attempting to 


cultivate this delicious fruit ;—but if their 
lives can be prolonged and effectually secur- 
ed against the attacks of the worm thus easi- 
ly, we have no doubt our markets will be 


supplied and at reasonable prices. — Silk Cul- _ 


turist, 


Penny Royat.—Farmers might esi 
save the flesh of horses and cows, and ¢on- 


qishes the sparks. fer great kindness on their animals, in|pre- 


venting the usual annoyance of flies by sim- 
ply washing the parts with the extracts of 
Penny-royal. Flies will not alight a moment 
lerience, he finds that an Indian meal poul-| °? the spot to which this has been al dy pi 
lee, covered over with young hyson tea, sof- Every man who is compassionate to ae 
ened with hot water, and laid over burns and ||east, ought to know this simple reme i 
‘ozen flesh, as hot as it can be borne, will ‘and every livery stable and country ase ought 
move the pain in five minutes; that if blis-||t have a supply on hand for travelers.— 
ws have not arisen before they will not after|| ¥an/ee Farmer. 

is put on, and that one poultice is geueral- 
‘ sufficient to effect a cure. 


VatuasLe Recipe.—Mr. A. Bronson, of 
fleadville, Pa., says, from fifteen years ex” 


Untversan Lanevacr.—At a Scientific 
Congress now assembled at Liege, one of 
the subjects under discussion is the possi- 
roducing the sugar beet, and agents||bility of a universal lauguage, as a conse- 
France from that State procuring||quence of iron rail-roads.x— Tennessee Farm- — 
and collecting information. A gentle |ler. enh 


| ae 72 ° . 


eT Sucar.—Pennsylvania takes the 
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PRICES CURRENT. _ 
feng ay Baltimore. ,; New York, 


Boston, 


ARTICLES, Nov. 29. | Nov. 26, | Nov. 28. Nov. 26, 
Beans, white, per bush.........0ee+eees $1 87— | 1 5— 1 45—1 874 1 85—2 12 
Beef, mess, new, per bbl......e+eeeeee es 13 00-13 5014 00-15 50/13 00-13 50:13 50-14 00) 
Bacon, western, per Ib,.....+..-06- re ll— 14 1O— LID) ccbson cs eivslee cove eeeee 
Butter, extra, per tub......+-eeees dis's's 18— 19 Pe A ee ee a LA ery 
Butter, fresh, per lb. (market,)....-+++: 25— 37; 25— 373) 25— 40) 30— 374 
Hams, Jersey, per Ib.......-eeeeseeees om | Ms 0% Gide pen 134— 14),.....2000e ‘ 
Hog’s Lard, per Ib,....-..seeeeeeteeeetliccceeeeeee | 15— 16) 16—— 17) 15— 15% 
Cheese, American, per Ib...-+++++e+++++ 10— 11) 10— 11 So» 4 8s— 12 
Beeswax, yellow, per lb....+-+» ere pe 274— 28} 30— oy 23— 30 
Beeswax, white,.......seseeeseeeeeees 37— 39| 40— 38— 40 38— 46 
_ Bristles, American,.....-++++++eeeeres Oe  ?" DO 25— 65 30— 75 
Flax, American,........+sessseereeeee Mes) Mi es ie | 83— 94 9. 12 
- Flour, best, per bbl... ...eeeeeeee reece 10 75-11 25/10 00-10 50/10 25-10 75 —10 00 
- Graryn—Wheat, per bush. Penna....... 2 10—2 25)..... er 1 75— —2 124 
Se 5 do. Maryland,...... 1 90—2 00, 1 30—2 05) 1 50—1 75)...... eee ee 
Rye, per bushel,....,..++0++: wilt “401i. sdeu ‘ ye ee & 
Ort Gin lb Ui s wi's bocees wie 84— 85) 8I1— 83) 1 00—1 06) 98—1 00) 
Outs... 1s vic 5 gies > is ks og as 50— 55 48— 50— 60 53— 665 
Barley, do. Penn..........++. 85— 90)... Palkide 66 6] 5-0 ods 9/006 olecescccs oe 4 
Peas do..... GUAR wie] sepseseresail 125-— 1 00O—1° 06 |........-c0ms 
Hay, Timothy, per 100 Ibs........--.-.| 1 OO—-1 10)....-0-esee 1 124-1 25 | 1 15—1 18 
Meadow Grass,.......+seceeeeee, QO— 95)... caeeees ee Or ee ee 4 
Hemp, American dry rot, ton,.......... 175 00- —‘|130 00-140 |130 00-140 |.......... Al 
Hops, first sort, 1836, Ib.....+++. eee. LG—— TPGlesdeswecess lnsocvcncses ee | 
Plaster Paris, per ton,..--- a 3 25—3 50) 3 00—3 25 —3 25 3 25—3 56E 
Sreps---Cloverseed, per bushel,.........| 6 25-—7 00) 7 50— | ce eeeeeeees nae sepoe: own 
Flaxseed, rough, do..... ant Pee 6 1 80—I1 82) 1 60— 1 65—1 75. —l1 563 
Timothy,.....+see00 eeee we-e.| 3 25-—3 50) 3: 00—3 50) 2 25—2 50 2 75—3 2th 
Tallow, per Ib... ..eeceeeeeceeeeeeeees — 10 — 84 — 94 9— 9) 
Woo t---Saxony, fleece, per |b.......... 68— 75 55— 68 75— 80, 85—1 3t° 
MoPitigs. 3.0%. esi matns ctlbevsens 60— 674) 48— 55) 50— 68) 65— 7! 
1-4 and common,....e+-eeerees 40— 44, 36— 40 25— 40 50— Si) 
Remarks. : 


-. Fiour anp meau.—Sales of good brands Superfine Wheat flour at $11 per barrel; re» 
tail $11,50; Rye, $7,25; Corn meal, $4,623; Buckwheat meal, $3,75 to $4,00 per cwt... 
Gratn.—The supplies of old Pennsylvania Wheat have been light and the prices higher - 
some good in store at $2,25 ; alot of inferior new crop southern at $1,98. ye, a sale a) 
1500 bushels handsome, from Odessa at $1,50; inferior new crop southern at 1,20 a 1,28 
Barley, sales of about 10,000 bushels North River at 90 a 95c perbushel. Corn, demane: 
uite limited, sales of Southern white afloat at 83 cts, yellow 89 a90, and from store 91e*) 
ennsylvania mixed 90 a 92 delivered, round yellow 96a694 cts. in store. Oats, cargro 
sales of Southern at 48450 cents per bushel. F 
Piaster.—A cargo sold on the Delaware at $4,75 per ton. . 
Provisitons.—Beef and Pork remain as formerly rated. Lard and Butter are declining : 
Jersey Lard is held at 16c. Sales of Keg Butter at 18, tub 19¢ per |b. 
_Sreps.—Sales of Cloverseed at $5 for inferior old, and 6,25 a 6,374 for fair to good rewy 


Sales of Flax seed at 1,81 to 1,84 per bushel. 


Woot, no change since our last report. Fresh Pork, 8 tol0 cents. Potatoes, 75 cents): 
[Nore.—Country produce of all kinds in demand—prices fair. We think ita good tims 
for farmers to bring in their supplies of produce. ] r 
Cattte Marxet.—The supply of the last week conalaied of 465 Beeves, 10! 
Cows and Calves, 425 Hogs, and 1300sheep. Beef Cattle were in demand at $7 to 8,2). 
per cwt. Cows and Calves, part were taken at $25 to $35, and Dry Cows $14 to Sli! 
ogs were dull and prices on the decline, sales at 73 to 8}. Sheep sold from $2 to 4,2¢° 
and some from Wasitington County $4,50 to 4,624, a 
wie iis Wibpbce etn for ines bn of 08 Cans So Poh neta The a el. ua 
amp Hd cents portugal. Poke Win demand a4 00 Sf corte ae eae cine 
Fee lb. Hops13 to 14 cents per |lb.—Larp 10 to ii—-Sarve, Wad Glows $5 15595; Tinothy @héaie 7 cer > 


ar) $1,15 to 1,20 per bushel.—Woot, common and quarter blooded.’ wash ; $ 
cents Me Ib. (unwashed from 25 to 33 Per cent less). \ sd eterno: 9 


mapeneshewy are informed that we are ongaged in reprinting the back numbers, and 
as fast as executed, the numbers necessary to complete their sets will be forwardede 
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MOORE & WATERHOUSE, 
No. 67 South Second St. Phila. 


J. Van Court, Printer, 48 Market street, 


The Cabinet is published on or about the first 
and fifteenth of each month. Each number will 
contain 16 octavo pages on good paper and fair 
type. The subjects will be illustrated by engra- 
Vings on wood whenever they can be appropri- 
ately introduced.  T'xnus.—One Dollar per 
year, payable in advance. For the accommo- 
dation of those who wish to subscribe for six 
months only, the twelfth number will be accom- 
panied by a title page and index, in order for 
binding. Any person remitting us five dollars, 
will be entitled to six copies of the work for one 
year, or twelve copies for six months. The Cabi- 
net, by the decision of the Post Master General, 
is subject only to newspaper postage; that is, 
one cent on each number within the state, and 
‘within one hundred miles of Philadelphia, out 
of the state,-—-one cent and a half on each num- 
ber to any other part of the United States. Gen- 
tlemen disposed to assist the objects of the work, 
are not only requested to use their influence in 
promoting its circulation, but also to aid it by 
their communications. ¢ > Six copies for five 
dollars 
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Rural Industry. 


In the establishment of the Farmers’ Cabi- 
net, the proprietor had in view the benefit of 
the agricultural community, and of the pub- 
lic at large. In the outset he was assured, 
and that too, by gentlemen whose cpinion he 
could not but respect, that it would prove at 
best a hazardous, if not a loosing concern— 
that works of similar pretensions had been 
repeatedly commenced, and as tepeatedly 
failed—and that no work of the kind, could 
succeed to any great extent. He was deter- 
mined, however, to make the effort, and so 
far he has been successful, having found 
the farmers of the middle and western states 

disposed to sustain him: Some have lent 


_----— —— -—---—- 


their hearty co-operation, and many others 
have promised their assistance. It is true, 
that the subscription is not as large as we 
could wish. We are, however, steadily 
making our way, and we hope to take our. 
stand, before many months, by the side of the 
most favored and ablest advocates of Ameri- 
can husbandry, The publisher would:avail Vs 
himself of this opportunity to say, that gen- 
tlemen of acknowledged and deserved repue 
tation as experienced practical agriculturists, 
have joined him in the publication of the 
Cabinet—and that no effort shall be with 
held on the part of its present proprietors to 
make it in all respects a publication worthy 
the liberal countenance of the agricultural 
community. 


But in the prosecution of this work, the 
assistance of intelligent and practical men 
is needed, and is most respectfully solicited. 
The great importance of the agricultural art 
is beginning to be duly appreciated—and in 
fact itis justly acknowledged to be one of 
the noblest occupations in which man can 
engage. But on the advantages, the com- 
forts and enjoyments of arural life, we need 
not enlarge. Our design was simply to 
state the object of the work, and to solicit 
from gentlemen answers whenever practica- _ 
ble, to all oreither of the following inquiries, 
respecting Rurat Inpustry, in the various 
sections in which they reside. Our object 
is to obtain all necessary information on these 
various points, and present the same to our 
readers, in order that they may be ablet 
compare their present state and practice 
with that of their brethren in different places. 
Persons who may be so kind as to furnish ue 
with information on any of the points speci- 
fied in the following questions are requested 
to state whether their answers refer to fown- 


” 
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ships or counties, We wish, as far as possible, 
that the answers may embrace entire counties. 

Question 1. The agricultural productions 
of the county in general, and what are the 
principal ones both as to quantity and 


quality? 


2. The best, common, and middling crops 
of the various kinds of productions? 

3. The variations they have experienced 
in the course of ten or fifteen years, and the 
probable causes of them? 

4, The lowest, middle, and highest prices 
obtained for the principal productions of, 
agriculture—the alteration of the prices in a 
period of ten or twelve years, and, when 
practicable, the causes of such variation? 

5. Fruit Trees.—Their principal species; 
whether they are in sufficient quantities, not 
only to supply the district or county, but to 
afford a branch of trade; what is the proba- 
ble value of fruit, carried to market. 

6. The diseases to which the various fruit 
trees are liable, and the most approved 
remedies? 

7. The various kinds of vegetables, culti- 
vated both in the fields and gardens. The 
principal ones as to quantity and quality? 
What progress has been made within a giy- 
en period, say ten to fifteen years, in that 
branch denominated roor cunture? Is it 
attended to for the purpose of carrying to 
market or the feeding of stock? 

8. The extent and quality of Pasrurrs— 
whether the land is particularly fit for that’ 
culture; whether the cultivator exerts all 
the means rural industry can afford to assist 
this natural property of the ground ; orif slug- 
gishness or ignorance prevail ; what is the 
importance of this culture to the county? 


9. Cartie Hussanpry.—The different 
and most approved breeds. ‘Che number of 
each kind in the county, according to the 
general received calculations; the increase 
and decrease for a given time, say ten or 
fifteen years; are they subject to any dis- 
eases peculiar to your region—if so describe 
the symptoms and the best method of treat- 
ment, 

10. The prices of the animals, the varia- 
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tions they have experienced in a certain 
number of years, and the causes of them? 

11. What breeds are considered as the 
most desirable for the dairy; and which pos- 
sess in the highest degree, fattening proper- 
ties? 

12. The improvements or deterioration 
which these various kinds have experienced, 
as to quality, from fifteen to twenty years, 
and the cause of it? 

13. The districts in which this culture is 
prevalent—whatever there is worthy of no- 
tice in farms appropriated chiefly to it, with 
regard either to the number or quality of the 
animals ; in short, every thing relating to this 
subject? 

14. The number of Sueep; the breed best 
adapted to the county—the kind most ad- 
vantageous to the commonjfarmer, on account 
of the fineness, quantity or quality of the 
wool, weight of carcass, disposition to fat- 
ten, capability of enduring the changes of 
weather, &c? 

15. What is the present state of sheep 
husbandry in the county!—the probable 
amount of wool raised yearly, where dis- 
posed of generally, and the average price of 
each quality for a given number of years? 

16. The advantageous or disadvantageous 
measures taken with regard either to the 
care of the animals themselves, or to the 
preparation of their produce; the good or 
bad effects attending them? 


17. The culture of Insects, the indus- 
try of which is useful to mankind, such as 
Sirk Worms, Bees, &c. 

18. The annual produce of that culture, 
and especially all information connected 
with the silk business? 

19, The various kinds of animals of 
which the culture is the most important to 
the county, either on account of their num- 
ber, qualities, or productions; designate 
those of which the traffic is the most consi- 
derable. 

20. The nature of soi? Its various quali- 
ties, such as argillaceous, calcareous, &c.? 
Does it vary in different parts of the county? 

21. The divisions of the soil with respect 


a 
No. Ll. 
to its fertility into three different classes, the 
good, the middling, and the bad—the names 
of the townships in which any of these kinds 
of soil prevail, and their respective extent? 

22. To what sum is the annual produce 
of a determinate quantity of each of these 
three sorts of soil rated; the price of each of 
them; the variations they have experienced 
in a certain number of years, and the causes 
of these variations? 

23. The mode of culture peculiar to the 
county, either with respect to the works 
themselves, or to the husbandman’s imple- 
ments, or other similar objects—the advan- 
tages or inconveniences attending it—in 
what respect is it superior or inferior to that 
of other counties? 

24. The methods of gathering or storing 
up the varions productions of the soil—whe- 
ther, considering localities, they are more or 
less advantageous than those practiced in 
the adjoining districts? 

25. The number of square miles or acres 
which, according to the most probable cal- 
culation, is devoted to agriculture in general, 
and to its various branches in particular, 
such as the different kinds of grain raised, 
the average quantity of each, and the yield 
per acre? 

26. The sections in which rural industry 
in general, or any of its branches, is the most 
flourishing—whether the kind of culture 
most in use is the best adapted to the na- 
ture af the soil, and other localities—and 
whether from this happy distribution the 
whole county exhibits, as it were, an elegant 
and well understood picture of rural industry? 

27. The probable extent of uncultivated 
ground—that of marshes—the obstacles to 
the cultivating of the former, and to the 
draining of the latter? 

28. Whether the lands in general are 
equally well cultivated ; or whether the in- 
genuity and skill of the cultivator appears 
only in some kinds of culture? What are 
the respective causes of these two cases? 

29. Whether there exists agricultural so- 
cieties for the purpose of improving rural 
economy in general; when and how organ- 
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ized? names and residence of the officers— 
what measures have been taken by said so- 
cieties to encourage the study of rural econo- 
my; the means they employ to promote ex- 
periments ; and what have been in the course 
of time the effects of this zeal 2 

30. The obstacles to agriculture and rural 
economy in general ; the causes they proceed 
rom, and the best means to remove or con- 
quer them ? 

31. The most striking historical facts 
With regard to the introduction, improve- 
ment, neglect, success, or failing of the va- 
rious branches of rural industry, and all the 
variations they have experienced. 


Notice to Farmers, Graziers, &c: 


The publishers of the Farmers’ Cabinet 
are extremely desirous of obtaining correct 
information upon the following points, from 
various parts of the country, and at as early 
a day as may suit the convenience of corres- 
pondents: Answers to the enquiries, with 
the name and address of the person who 
transmits them, and the section of country to 
which they refer, may be sent by mail or 
otherwise, directed to the publishers of the 
Cabinet, No. 67 South Second street, Phi- 
ladelphia, the receipt of which will be duly 
acknowledged and appreciated. 


Cattle. 


The prevalent Breed—The attempts at 
Improving and Crossing, and their success 
—Comparative Value as Milkers, or for the 
Butcher—How far used in Husbandry labor 
—Diseases, generally—Causes and Treat- 
ment :——particularly, Redwater——Blain— 
Blood—Hoose—Diarrhea—Dropping after 
Calving—The supposed Causes of each, 
and ‘Treatment. 


Sheep. 
Breed—Crosses—Value, as it regards 
Wool or Flesh—Diseases generally :—par- 
ticularly, Rot—here most especially—Stur- 
dy, or Hydatids—Kind of Sheep most af- 
fected—Origin of the Disease—Foot Rot, 
and whether infectious—Scab. 


Swine. 


Breed—In what Valuable—Diseases and 
Treatment. 
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East Indies-.Trinmph of the 
American Piough. 
MATCH BETWEEN AN AMERICAN AND Deccan PLoven, 


In the early part of the present year, Mr. 
Ashburner placed at the disposal of Col. 
Williamson, of Bombay, two American 


ploughs; they were forwarded by the latter 
gentleman to Indapoor, for the purpose of 


having their utility fairly ascertained. The 
trial was made under the direction of Mr. 
Goldsmid, of the larger American plough 
against a Deccan plough, and the result was 
highly satisfactory, inasmuch as the Ameri- 
can plough, with six bullocks, actually did 
double the work of the Deccan plough, 
drawn by ten bullocks. No doubt an ex- 
perienced hand was selected to guide and 
maintain the reputation of the old Mahratta 
implement, while both the ploughman and 


his team, in the case of the American}, 


plough, were new to their task. Every ef- 
fort will now unquestionably be made by the 
Agricultural Society of Western India to 
introduce the extensive use of this plough.— 
That great and important benefits would re- 
sult therefrom we entertain no doubt. 

A full and clear account of the trial, pre- 
pared by Lieutenant Wingate of the Engi- 
neers, an eye-witness of the experiment, and 
said to be a very competent judge, from his 
knowledge of the husbandry of the Deccan, 
has recently appeared. He pronounces the 
victory of the American plough complete. 
We make the following extract : 

‘* A level spot of ground which had been 
laying waste for several years, was selected 
as likely to afford a fair specimen of the 
powers of the respective ploughs. ‘The soil 
was of moderate stiffness, less difficult to 
break up than the fine black soils, but more 
so considerably than those generally used for 
the Khurreef crops, and covered in patches 
by the grass called ‘ Koonhah,’ * 

A team of ten well conditioned bullocks, 
of ordinary size, having been yoked to the 
Deccan plough, and six to the American, the 
two were started together. It was found, 


* A powerful grass, with large woody roots 
striking deeply into the soil. It grows with 
wonderful rapidity, aud being extremely difficult 
to extirpate, forms one of the formidable ob- 
stacles to the successful cultivation which the 


Deccan cultivator has to contend against, 
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after the lapse of an hour, when the trial 
terminated, that the ground broken up by 
the latter measured two roods six perches, 
and by the former two roods. ‘lhe team of 
six bullocks appeared slightly more distress- 
ed than the other, but the difference, if any, 
was hardly perceptible. ‘The furrows were 
then in several places accurately gauged, 
when it appeared that those made by the 
Deccan plough varied in depth from seven to 
ten inches, and by the American from sever 
The superiority 
of the Deccan plough, in this respect, how- 
ever, Was more apparent than real; for the 
lower portions of its furrows were mere 
scratches, made by the sharp points of the 
share, and a ridge of firm, unbroken ground 
remained between every furrow. This, of 
course, entails the netessity of another 
ploughing, while, on the contrary, the Amer- 
ican plough ensures every portion of the soil 
even to the bottom of the furrow, being com- 


ened broken up and turned over. 


This consideration alone is conclusive as 
to the great superiority of the latter, with 
which, as the cultivators themselves assem- 
bled to witness the experiment, fully ac- 
knowledged the ground was as completely 
broken up in one ploughing as could be done 
with their own in two. 

The American plough, however, possesses 
other advantages. Its extreme lightness is 
such as to admit of its being carried easily 
by one man, and would thus offer no ob- 
stacles to a Coonbee cultivating fields widely 
apart. It requires no other tackling than a 
simple rope or chain. Its surfaces in con- 
tact with the soil, being of cast iron, would 
soon acquire a high polish, and thus enable 
itto glide easily through a wet heavy soil, 
which would offer serious impediments to 
the Deecan plough. 

Such are a few of the advantages which this 
plough has over the native; but in the fol- 
lowing respects it appears to be somewhat 
inferior. Its small size and lightness ren- 
der it somewhat inapplicable to the purpose 
of breaking up heavy black soils, which 
form some of the most valuable lands in the 
Deccan. A larger and stronger plough, of 
similar construction, might, however, easily 
be made, and rendered applicable to the pur- 
pose. Another disadvantage urged by the 
natives, and one for which it is difficult to 
devise a remedy, is, that instead of tearing 
up, it cuts through the roots of the * Koonda.’ 
The Decean plough, however, is far from 
answering the purpose of rooting out this 
powerful grass effectually, and its superior- 
ity in this respeet appears to be trifling. 

It is gratifying to add, that the Coonbees 
(who were assembled in crowds,) seemed to 
View the experiment throughout with the 
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deepest interest; and at its conclusion were 
eager in their inquiries as to the price of the 
new plough, the possibility of procuring it, 
and of its being repaired by the village arti- 
ficers, &c.” 


Notice to Subscribers. 

The next (12th) number will complete the 
first half year of the Farmers’ Cabinet, and 
as some few of our patrons subscribed for 
six months, we shall with that number dis- 
continue the work toall those whose term of 
subscription then expires, unless they order 
itto be continued. Orders may be given 
to such post-masters as are found willing to 
act as agents—or at the office, No. 67 South 
Second street. | 

Weare now engaged in re-printing the 
back numbers of the Cabinet, and persons 
who wish to perfect their sets of the work 
can be supplied with the necessary numbers, 
if early application be made. 

New subscribers will be furnished with 
the back numbers, unless we are otherwise 
ordered. 

Agricultural Societies---Union 
County. 

The New Berlin ** Star” of the 3d inst., 
contains the proceedings of a meeting held 
in that village on the preceding Tuesday, 
(Nov. 29) for the purpose of considering the 
expediency of forming a county Agricultural 
Society. The preparatory steps were taken 
and a committee appointed for the purpose of 
calling a county meeting with a view of or- 
ganizing the Society. Much more depends 
upon starting right in this business than 
people are generally aware of—a great deal 
rests upon a proper organization, a just 
distribution of the duties of the officers ap- 
pointed, and the faithful performance of these 
duties,and the degree of interest excited in the 
whole body. Rural industry has always ad- 
vanced wherever Agricultural Societies have 
been formed and sustained. We do not re- 
fer to nominal societies; they are worse than 
none at all, and generally have an unfriendly 
influence on the agricultural character of the 
county where they exist. We refer to those, 
and we could point to'some in this section, 
and to many in New-England, that have a 
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healthful and vigorous existence, whose offi- 
cers and members are alike emulous to pro- 
mote the interest of the institution. Agricul- 
tural societies, judiciously organized and lib- 
erally sustained, not only benefit the individ- 
uals immediately connected with them, but 
they also promote the public welfare. We 
hope the time is not far distant when we 
shall have a “ State Agricultural Society,” 
with its auxiliary branches in every county— 
indeed in every township, all acting together 
for the benefit of the whole. What an im- 
mense amount of valuable information would, 
by this means, be disseminated throughout 
the State. It has long been a reproach to 
Pennsylvania, an agricultural state, that the 
old society, in which some of her choicest 
Spirits were engaged, was suffered to lan- 
guish and die. ‘The renovating spirit, how- 
ever, is abroad, and we hope, that Phoenix 
like, she will rise from her ashes, to beautify 
and bless our land. When the farmers 
awake to their true interests; when they 
form themselves into a state society, with 
their branches extending through every coun- 
ty and township in the commonwealth, they 
may expect from the state government liberal 
appropriations. 

We give below the proceedings of the 
meeting referred to. We hope the effort may 
prove successful. 


From the New Berlin (Union county) Star. 
Agricultural Meeting. 


Ata meeting of the citizens of New Ber- 
lin and vicinity, at C. Shroyer’s, on Tues 
day evening last, agreeably to public no- 
tice, for the purpose of considering the ex- 
pediency of organizing a County Agricul- 
tural Society, JOSEPH STILLWELL, 
Esq. was called to the Chair, and Isaac 
Sienker, Esq. appointed Secretary. _ 

The following gentlemen were appointed 
a Committee to draft a preamble and resolu- 
tions, —J. H. Horning, John Lashells, James 
Harrison, Isaac Slenker, Samuel Weirick, 
Gabriel Yearick, and Michael Clemmens, 
who reported as follows: 

Whereas, Agriculture, though in ope 
ration a long time, and has been a discus- 
sion of many ages that are now no more; 
is still but imperfectly understood, particu- 
larly in many parts of the United States. 
‘In England, it is, perhaps, be —under- 
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stood than in any other part of the habita- 
ble globe. The pre-eminence that there 
prevails, not only in the cultivation of the 
soil, but the rearing of domestic animals, is 
to be attributed to the peculiar attention they 
have paid to this subject. The researches 
and investigations made by scientific and 

ractical farmers. For itis not to be doubt- 
ed that agticulture is a science, and like all 
other systems of education or learning re- 
quires experience, application and attention. 
Connected with the culture and improve- 
ment of the soil, is the rearing and care of 
domestic animals, and the treatment of 
the various diseases they are liable to. 
All this we conceive could be better learned 
or accomplished by an association such as is 
now under consideration. And in addition 
it would bring annually together the experi- 
ments of the farmer, the iagennity of the 
Mechanic and Manufacturer, and of the in- 
dustrious both male and female; thus giving 
to each a spring of industry and rivalry that 
could not fail of bringing together those pe- 
culiar eoncomitants that tend to enrich them- 
selves, their country, and their posterity. 
By endeavoring to establish a Union county 
Agricultural Society, we do not wish it to be 
understood that we in the least wish to de- 
tract any thing from the merits of the Union 
Agricultural Society; our only objection is, 
that the territory is too extensive, embracing 
within ifs limits the counties of Lycoming, 
Columbia, Northumberland and Union, and 
on this account precludes many of our in- 
dustrious farmers, manufacturers and me- 
chanics, from attending the annual exhibi- 
tions, &e. Our only aim and ambition is to 
bring the advantages such a society may 
afford, within the reach of the citizens of our 
county generally. Therefore, 

Resolved, That we deem the formation of 
a Union County Agricultural Society, a 
measure that would be highly beneficial, 
alike to the farmer, the manufacturer, the 
mechanic, and indeed to every class of our 
citizens; as it would tend to create a re- 
spectful rivalry in every branch of industry ; 
and perhaps would lead to the developement 
of some hidden resources that would be the 
means of aggrandizing our citizens and be 
of general welfare. 

esolved, ‘That acommittee be appointed 
to call a county meeting on this subject and 
to take such other measures as they may 
deem advisable. 

On motion of Mr. Lashells, said com- 
mittee to consist of nine, viz: John Lashells, 
James Merrill, Isaac Hyer, Samuel Temple- 
ton, M. Clemens, R. P, Maclay, Philip See- 
bold, Philip Gross, M. Benfer. 

pa STILLWELL, Pres’t. 
Isaac 


LENKER, Sect’y. 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Castor Bean. 


Information is wanted respecting the cul- 
ture ot the Castor Bean, (Parma CurisT1) 
1. When to be planted? 2. Howt—-distance 
apart!—how worked! 3. Kind of soil— 
wet ordry—rich orthin? 4, Produce per 
acret 5. When ripe? and machinery used 
in preparing the oil? 6. Quantity of oil to 
the bushel—of cold and of warm pressed ? 


7. Average market price per gallon? 
: AGRICOLA. 


We give the above in the hope that some 
person skilled in the culture of the Castor 
Bean and its fabrication into oil, will im- 
part the information sought for. For the 
process of extracting the oil in Illinois, Ag- 
ricolo is referred to No. 5 of the Farmers’ 
Cabinet. Our climate and soil are unques- 
tionably favorable to its cultivation, and we 
invite the attention of farmers to experiments 
in its culture. There is considerable de- 
mand for the article, and we believe that its 
cultivation might be rendered very advanta- 
geous. Any information directed to the 
Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet, will be 
duly acknowledged. 


Clover and Rye Grass. 
In the selection of clover and rye grass 


seeds, particular attention should be paid to 
their quality and cleanness; the purple co- 


lor of the clover seed denotes that it has 
been ripe and well saved; and the seeds of 
weeds may be detected in it by narrow in- 
spection, if there be any ; but various noxious 
weeds are frequently mixed up with the 
seeds of the rye grass, which it is difficult 
either to discover or to separate from them. 
Between the seeds of the annual and peren- 
nial rye grass, the difference is hardly dis- 
cernable; and therefore, unless it is of his 
own growth, the cultivator must depend ina 

at measure on the character of the person 
rum whom he purchases it. 

The after-culture of clover and rye grass 
consists chiefly of picking off any stones or 
other hard bodies which may appear on the 
surface in the spring succeeding that in 
which it was sown, and cutting out by the 
roots any thistles, docks, or other a e 
grown weeds. After this the surface should 
be rolled once, to smooth it for the scythe, 
This operation is best performed in the first 
dry weather of March. Some give a top- 
dressing of soot, gypsum, common lime, 
peat, or wood-ashes, at this time or earlier; 
gypsum has been particularly recommended 


No. Ll. 


as a top-dressing for clovers, and the other 
herbage legumes, because as their ashes af- 
ford that substance in considerable quanti- 
ties, It appears to be a necessary ingredient 


of their food. Dutch ashes have been strong-| 


ly recommended as a top-dressing for red 
clover, and they also contain gypsum; but 
where the soil is in good heart, and contains 
calcareous matter, any description of top- 
dressing, though it may be of advanta 
when it does not interfere with the sonerll 
economy of the farm, cannot be considered 
as necessary. 

The taking of the clover, or clover and 
rye grass crop, is either by cutting green for 
soiling, by making into hay, or by pasturing. 
It is observed in The Code of Agriculture, 
that it is a most important point to ascertain, 
in what cases cutting, or feeding, is most 
beneficial. If fed, the land has the advan- 
tage of the dung and urine of the pasturing 
stock ; but the dung being dropt in irregular 
quantities, and in the heat of summer, when 
it is devoured by insects, loses much of its 
utility, Ifthe dung arising from the herbage, 
whether consumed in soiling, or as hay, were 
applied to the land in one body, and at the 
proper season, the operation would be more 
effectual. The smoother of a thick crop, 
continued for any time upon the ground, 
greatly tends to promote its fertility ; and it 
has been pretty uniformly found, after re- 
peated trials, upon soils of almost every de- 
scription, that oats taken after clover that 
has been cut, either for soiling or hay, is su- 
perior to the crop taken after clover pastured 
by sheep. 


—_ 


General Principles of Rearing, 
Managing, and Feeding Do- 
mestic Animals, 


After the birth, the first interference on the 
part of man should be that of supplying the 
mother with food of a light and delicate 
quality, compared to that which she had been 
in the habit of using, and also of adminis- 
tering the same description of food to the off- 
spring, so far as it may by its nature be able 
to use it. ‘The gentlest treatment should 
accompany these operations; and the oppor- 
tunity taken of familiarizing both parent and 
offspring with man, by gently caressing 
them, or at least, by familiar treatment on 
the part of the attendant. 

As the animals increase in size and strength, 
they should have abundance of air, exercise, 
and food, according to their natures; and 
whatever is attempted by man in the way of 
taming or teaching should be conducted on 
mild and conciliating principles, rather than 
on those of harshness and compulsion. 
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Food. 

Food, though it must be supplied in abun- 
dance, ought not tobe given to satiety. In- 
tervals of resting and exercise must be al- 
lowed according to circumstances. Even 
animals grazing on a rich pasture have been 
found to feed faster when removed from it 
once a day, and either folded or put in an in- 
ferior pasture for two or three hours. Stall- 
fed cattle and swine will have their flesh im- 
proved in flavour by being turned out into a 
yard or field once a day ; and many find that 
they feed better, and produce better flavour- 
ed meat when kept loose under warm sheds 
or hammels, one or two in a division, a prac- 
tice now very generalin Berwickshire. * 
» * * In general it may be 
observed, that if the digestive powers of the 
animal arein asound state, the more food he 
eats, the sooner will the desired result be ob- 
tained; a very moderate quantity beyond 
sufficieucy constitutes abundance; but b 
withholding this additional quantity, an ani- 
mal, especially if young, may go on eating 
for several years, without ever attaining to 
fatness. 

Growing Animals, 

In young growing animals, the powers of 
digestion are so great, that they require less 
rich food than such as are of mature age; 
for the same reason also they require more 
exercise. If rich food is supplied in liberal 
quantities, and exercise withheld, diseases 
are generated, the first of which may be ex- 
cessive fatness. * * bbe 
Common sense will suggest the propriety 
of preferring a medium course between very 
rich and very poor nutriment. ia * 

Salt, it appears, from various experiments, 
may be advantageously given to most ani- 
mals, in very small quantities; it acts asa 
whet to the appetite, promotes the secretion 
of bile, and, in general, is favourable to 
health and activity. In this way only can it 
be considered as preventing or curing dis- 
eases; unless perhaps in the case of worms, 
to which all saline and bitter substances are 
known to beinjurious. * * * 

Where a sufficient degree of warmth to 
promote the ordinary circulation of the blood 
is not produced by the natural climate, or by 
exercise, it must be supplied by an artificial 
climate. Houses and sheds are the obvious 
resources both for this purpose, and for pro- 
tection from extremes of weather. Cold rains 
and northerly winds are highly injurions, by 
depriving the external surface of the body of 
caloric more rapidly than it can be supplied 
from within by respiration, and the action of 
the stomach; and also by contracting the 

ores of the skin, so as to impede circulation. 
hen an animal happens to shed its cov- | 
ering, whether of hair, wool, or feathers, at 
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stood than in any other part of the habita- 
ble globe. The pre-eminence that there 
prevails, not only in the cultivation of the 
soil, but the rearing of domestic animals, 1S 
to be attributed to the peculiar attention they 
have paid to this subject. ‘I'he researches 
and investigations made by scientific and 
practical farmers. For itis not to be doubt- 
ed that agticulture is a science, and like all 
other systems of education or learning re- 
quires experience, application and attention. 
Connected with the culture and improve- 
ment of the soil, is the rearing and care of 
domestic animals, and the treatment of 
the various diseases they are liable to. 
All this we conceive could be better learned 
or accomplished by an association such as is 
now under consideration. And in addition 
it would bring annually together the experi- 
ments of the farmer, the ingenuity of the 
Mechanic and Manufacturer, and of the in- 
dustrious both male and female; thus giving 
to each a spring of industry and rivalry that 
could not fail of bringing together those pe- 
culiar concomitants that tend to enrich them- 
selves, their country, and their posterity. 
By endeavoring to establish a Union county 
Agricultural Society, we do not wish it to be 
understood that we in the least wish to de- 
tract any thing from the merits of the Union 
Agricultural Society; our only objection is, 
that the territory is too extensive, embracing 
within ifs limits the counties of Lycoming, 
Columbia, Northumberland and Union, and 
on this account precludes many of our in- 
dustrious farmers, manufacturers and me- 
chanics, from attending the annual exhibi- 
tions, &e. Our only aim and ambition is to 
bring the advantages sucha society may 
afford, within the reach of the citizens of our 
county generally. Therefore, 

Resolved, That we deem the formation of 
a Union County Agricultural Society, a 
measure that would be highly beneficial, 
alike to the farmer, the manufacturer, the 
mechanic, and indeed to every class of our 
citizens; as it would tend to create a re- 
spectful rivalry in every branch of industry ; 
and perhaps would Jead to the developement 
of some hidden resources that would be the 
means of aggrandizing our citizens and be 
of general welfare. 

esolved, That a-committee be appointed 
to call a county meeting on this subject and 
to take such other measures as they may 
deem advisable. 

On motion of Mr. Lashells, said com- 
mittee to consist of nine, viz: John Lashells, 
James Merrill, Isaac Hyer, Samuel Temple- 
ton, M. Clemens, R. P. Maclay, Philip See- 
bold, Philip Gross, M. Benfer. 

EPH STILLWELL, Pres’t. 


Isaac Sienker, Sect’y. 
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For the Parmers’ Cabinet. 
Castor Bean. 


Information is wanted respecting the cul- 
ture ot the Castor Bean, (Parma Curist!) 
1. When to be planted? 2. How?--distance 
apart!—how worked? 3. Kind of soil— 
wet ordry—rich orthin? 4. Produce per 
acret 5. When ripe? and machinery used 
in preparing the oil? 6. Quantity of oil to 
the bushel—of cold and of warm pressed ? 


7. Average market price per gallon? 
4 AGRICOLA. 


We give the above in the hope that some 
person skilled in the culture of the Castor 
Bean and its fabrication into oil, will im- 
part the information sought for. For the 


process of extracting the oil in Illinois, Ag- 
ricolo is referred to No. 5 of the Farmers’ 
Cabinet. 
tionably favorable to its cultivation, and we 
invite the attention of farmers to experiments 
in its culture. 
mand for the article, and we believe that its 
cultivation might be rendered very advanta- 
geous. 


Our climate and soil are unques- 


There is considerable de- 


Any information directed to the 
Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet, will be 


duly acknowledged. 


Clover and Rye Grass. 
In the selection of clover and rye grass 


seeds, particular attention should be paid to 


their quality and cleanness; the purple co- 
lor of the clover seed denotes that it has 


been ripe and well saved; and the seeds of 


weeds may be detected in it by narrow in- 
spection, if there be any ; but various noxious 
weeds are frequently mixed up with the 
seeds of the rye grass, which it is difficult 
either to discover or to separate from them. 
Between the seeds of the annual and peren- 
nial rye grass, the difference is hardly dis- 
cernable; and therefore, unless it is of his 
own growth, the cultivator must depend ina 

at measure on the character of the person 
rum whom he purchases it. 

The after-culture of clover and rye grass 
consists chiefly of picking off any stones or 
other hard bodies which may appear on the 
surface in the spring succeeding that in 
which it was sown, and cutting out by the 
roots any thistles, docks, or other large 
grown weeds. After this the surface should 
be rolled once, to smooth it for the scythe. 
This operation is best performed in the first 
dry weather of March. Some give a top- 
dressing of soot, gypsum, common lime, 
peat, or wood-ashes, at this time or earlier: 
gypsum has been particularly recommended 


No. Ll. 


as a top-dressing for clovers, and the other 
herbage legumes, because as their ashes af- 
ford that substance in considerable qranti- 
ties, It appears to be a necessary ingredient 


of their food. Dutch ashes have been strong-| 


ly recommended as a top-dressing for red 
clover, and they also contain gypsum; but 
where the soil is in good heart, and contains 
calcareous matter, any description of top- 
dressing, though it may be of advanta 
when it does not interfere with the sonelll 
economy of the farm, cannot be considered 
as necessary. 

The taking of the clover, or clover and 
rye grass crop, is either by cutting green for 
soiling, by making into hay, or by pasturing. 
It is observed in The Code of Agriculture, 
that it is a most important point to ascertain, 
in what cases eutting, or feeding, is most 
beneficial. If fed, the land has the advan- 
tage of the dung and urine of the pasturing 
stock ; but the dung being dropt in irregular 
quantities, and in the heat of summer, when 
it is devoured by insects, loses much of its 
utility. Ifthe dung arising from the herbage, 
whether consumed in soiling, or as hay, were 
applied to the land in one body, and at the 
proper season, the operation would be more 
effectual. The smoother of a thick crop, 
continued for any time upon the ground, 
greatly tends to promote its fertility; and it 
has been pretty uniformly found, after re- 
peated trials, upon soils of almost every de- 
scription, that oats taken after clover that 
has been cut, either for soiling or hay, is su- 
perior to the crop taken after clover pastured 
by sheep. 


General Principles of Rearing, 
Managing, and Feeding Do- 
mestic Animals, 


After the birth, the first interference on the 
part of man should be that of supplying the 
mother with food of a light and delicate 
quality, compared to that which she had been 
in the habit of using, and also of adminis- 
tering the same description of food to the off- 
spring, so far as it may by its nature be able 
to use it. The gentlest treatment should 
accompany these operations; and the oppor- 
tunity taken of familiarizing both parent and 
offspring with man, by gently caressing 
them, or at least, by familiar treatment on 
the part of the attendant. 

As the animals increase in size and strength, 
they should have abundance of air, exercise, 
and food, according to their natures; and 
whatever is attempted by man in the — of 
taming or teaching should be conducted on 
mild and conciliating principles, rather than 
on those of harshness and compulsion. 
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Food. 

Food, though it must be supplied in abun- 
dance, ought not tobe given to satiety. In- 
tervals of resting and exercise must be al- 
lowed according to circumstances. Even 
animals grazing on a rich pasture have been 
found to feed faster when removed from it 
once a day, and either folded or put in an in- 
ferior pasture for two or three hours. Stall- 
fed cattle and swine will have their flesh im- 
proved in flavour by being turned out into a 
yard or field once a day ; and many find that 
they feed better, and produce better flavour- 
ed meat when kept loose under warm sheds 
or hammels, one or two in a division, a prac- 
tice now very general in Berwickshire.  * 
* * * * In general it may be 
observed, that if the digestive powers of the 
animal are in a sound state, tlie more food he 
eats, the sooner will the desired result be ob- 
tained; a very moderate quantity beyond 
sufficieucy constitutes abundance; but b 
withholding this additional quantity, an ani- 
mal, especially if young, may go on eating 
for several years, without ever attaining to 
fatness. 

Growing Animals, 

In young growing animals, the powers of 
digestion are So great, that they require less 
rich food than such as are of mature age; 
for the same reason also they require more 
exercise. If rich food is supplied in liberal 
quantities, and exercise withheld, diseases 
are generated, the first of which may be ex- 
cessive fatness. * * * bi 
Common sense will suggest the propriety 
of preferring a medium course between very 
rich and very poor nutriment. * * 

Salt, it appears, from various experiments, 
may be advantageously given to most ani- 
mals, in very small quantities; it acts asa 
whet to the appetite, promotes the secretion 
of bile, and, in general, is favourable to 
health and activity. In this way only can it 
be considered as preventing or curing dis- 
eases; unless perhaps in the case of worms, 
to which all saline and bitter substances are 
known to beinjurious. * * sj 

Where a sufficient degree of warmth to 
promote the ordinary circulation of the blood 
is not produced by the natural climate, or by 
exercise, it must be supplied by an artificial 
climate. Houses and sheds are the obvious 
resources both for this purpose, and for pro- 
tection from extremes of weather, Cold rains 
and northerly winds are highly injurions, by 
depriving the external surface of the body of 
caloric more rapidly than it can be supplied 
from within by respiration, and the action of 
the stomach; and also by contracting the 

ores of the skin, so as to impede circulation. 
hen an animal happens to shed its cov- | 
ering, whether of hair, wool, or feathers, at 
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such inclement seasons, the effects on its 
general health are highly injurious. The 
excessive heats of summer, by expanding all 
the parts of the animal frame, occasion a de- 
gree of lassitude, and want of energy even 
in the stomach and intestines; and while the 
animal eats and digests less food than usual, 
a greater waste than usual takes place by 
perspiration. Nature has provided trees, 
rocks, caverns, hills and waters, to moderate 
these extremes of heat and weather, and man 
imitates them by hovels, sheds, and other 
buildings, according t. particular circum- 
stances. 
Air and Water. 

Good air and water it may seem unneces- 
sary to insist on; but cattle and horses, and 
even poultry pent up in close buildings, 
where there are no facilities for a change of 
the atmosphere, often suffer on this account. 
A slight degree of fever is produced at first, 
and after a time. when the habit of the animal 
becomes reconciled to such a state, a re- 
tarded circulation, and. general decay or di- 
minution of the vital energies takes place. 


Moderate Exercise. 

Moderate exercise ought not to be dispens- 
ed with, where the flavor of animal produce 
is any object; it is known to promote circula- 
tion, perspiration, and digestion, and by 
consequence to invigorate the appetite. 
Care must be taken, however, not to carry 
exercise to that point where it becomes a la- 
bor instead of a recreation. In*some cases, 
as in feeding swine and poultry, fatness is 
hastened by promoting sleep and preventing 
motion, rather than encouraging it; but such 
animals cannot be considered healthy fed; 
in fact their fatness is most commonly the 
result of disease. 

Tranquillity. 

Tranquillity is an obvious requisite, for 
where the passions of brutes are called into 
action, by whatever means, their influence 
on their bodies is often as great as in the hu- 
man species. Hence the use of castration, 
complete or partial separation, shading from 
too much light, protection from insects, 
dogs, and other annoying animals, and from 
the too frequent intrusion of man. 


 Cheanilimess, 

Cleanliness is favorable to health, by pro- 
moting perspiration and circulation. Ani- 
mals ina wild state attend to this part of 
theireconomy themselves; but in proportion 
as they are cultivated, or brought under the 
control of man, this becomes out of their 
power; and to insure their subserviency to 

is wishes, man must supply by art this as 
well as other parts of culture. Combing 
and brushing stall-fed cattle and cows is 
known to contribute materially to health; 
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though washing sheep with a view to clean- 

ing the wool often has a contrary effect from 

the length of time the wool requires to dry. 
* + *k + * 


Comfort. 

Unquestionably an animal may be well fed, 
lodged, and cleaned, without being com- 
fortable in every respect; and in brutes, as 
well as men, want of comfort operates on the 
igestive powers. If the surface of a stall 
in which an ox, or a horse stands, deviates 
much from a level, he will be continually 
uneasy ; and he will be uneasy during night, 
if its surface is rough, or if a proper bed of 
litter is not prepared every evening for it to 
repose on. The form of racks and mangers 
is often less commedious than it might be. 
A hay rack which projects forward is bad ; 
because the animal in drawing out the hay 
is teased with the hay seeds falling in its 
eyes or ears; and this form, it may be added, 
‘is apt to cause the breath of the animal to 
ascend through its food, which must after a 
time render it nauseous. For this reason 
hay should lie as short a time as possible in 
lofts, but when practicable be given direct 
from the rick. 


EY 


be cultivated among us. 


ies Sreeds should 

It seems to be asettled law of Nature that 
a difference in the quality or grade of wool 
should accompany a different form of body, 
&c. in the sheep. A robust constivution, 
and a large, well spread stately form, as a 
general rule, produces a longer and more 
coarse staple, while a more delicate consti- 
tution and more slender form produces a finer 
—more close and delicatestaple. This rule 
holds good also we believe in animals which 
produce fur—the smaller and more delicately 
formed ones produce a corresponding fine- 
ness of fur, while the longer and stronger 
ones even in the same latitude produces a 
coarser kind. 

Thus, the mole has an exceedingly soft, 
short, and fine coat, while the Buffalo, Cari- 
bour and Moose have a coarse and long one. 
The difference of fleece however seems to 
bea Jittle stronger in sheep than in most 
animals—that is, a greater disproportion for 
slight differences of shape, 

Those wool-growers who have been stim- 
ulated by the high prices of wool, for a 
series of years past, and have turned their 
attention to the production of a fine fleece, 
regardless of size or shape of carcass, have 
mostly found themselves at last ii ee 
by a weak and sickly flock. The question 
then has been, how can we restore the health 
and hardiness of our sheep? By crossing, 


No. ll. 


Crossing with what? All the flocks around 
me are similar. And it has been found ne- 
cessary to mingle some alloy, or in other 
Words, cross with some of the coarse woo] 
breeds to keep up the health, and in many 
instances even the continuance of their fine 
wooled flocks. 

Hence we see the necessity of keeping a 
few of the different breeds. “At the present 
time, such has been the degree to which fin 
fleeces have been produced that wool of a 
coarser grade bears nearly the same price as 
the finest, and hence as those sheep of a 
Somewhat coarser grade produce heavier 
fleeces than the extra fine, the over plus of 
wool thus produced will make up the small 
deficiency in price. For a cross with the 
Merino we do not at present know a finer or 
more compatible breed than the = 


Downs. 

We must follow the laws which nature 
dictates and oceasionally give our fine wool- 
ed flocks a mix of some more hardy and ro- 
bust blood, or they will become weak and 
unprofitable. 


ARTS AND SCIENCHS. 


Science has sought, on weary wing, 
On sea and shore, each mute and living thing. 


or 


Dade es emir e mend LUM 
Rise and Progress of Agricul- 
ture, 


The antiquity of this art is undoubtedly’ 
beyond that of all others. 
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of the Nile, raised vast quantities of corn, 
ascribed the invention of the art of agricul- 
ture to Osris. They also regarded Isis, their 
Second diety, as the discoverer of the use of 
Wheat and barley, which before grew wild 
in the fields. 
It is also related of the ancient Persians, 
ak kings laid aside their grandeur 
verymonth to eat with husbandmen.. This 
a striking instance of the estimation in 
which they held agriculture; for at that 
time other arts were practised among that 
people in great perfection, particularly those 
of weaving, needle-work, and embroidery. 
The precepts of the religion taught by the 
ancient magi, or priests, included the prac- 
tice of agriculture. 


The Pheenicians, better known in Scrip- 
ture by the name of Philistines, were re- 
markable for their attention to, and skill in 
agriculture; but finding themselves too 
much disturbed and confined by the incur- 
Sions and conquests of the Israelites, they 
spread themselves through the greater part 
of the Mediteranean Islands, and carried 
with them their knowledge of the art of cul- 
tivation. 


The Athenians taught the use of corn to 
the rest of the Greeks. They also instruct- 
ed them to cultivate the ground, and to pre- 
The 
Greeks soon perceived that bread was more 
wholesome, and its taste more delicate than 


From the earli-|| that of acornsand the wild roots of the field. 


est accounts of the eastern nations, we have|| Hesiod was the first we know of among the 
reason to think, that agriculture had been Greeks who wrote on this interesting sub- 
understood by them in considerable perfec-||ject. He lived about 900 years before the 


tion; seeing they were always supplied not|| Christain era, 


only with the necessaries, but the greatest 
luxuries of life. 

As soon as the descendants of Abraham 
were settled in Palestine, they became hus-| 
bandmen, from the chiefs of the tribe of, 


Judah to the lowest branch of the tribe of 


Benjamin. 

that time make any distinction ; for agricul- 
ture was considered as the most mana 
of employments. 

The Chaldeans, who inhabited the country | 
where agriculture had its-birth, carried that. 
raluable art to a degree of perfection un- 
cnown in former times. 
heir lands with great assiduity, 


The ancient Romans esteemed agriculture 
so honorable an employment, that the most 


| distinguished senators at their leisure inter- 


vals applied themselves to the cultivation of 
the soil. Numa Pompilius, one of their 
kings, was much distinguished for his skill 


High birth or rank did not at jin agriculture ; and such was the amiable 


simplicity of those times, that their greatest 
warriors and legislators were often called 
from the active labors of the field to the 
highest offices in the state. Regulus, the 
celebrated Roman General, when in Afriea, 
requested of the senate to be recalled, lest 


They cultivated | his farm might suffer for want of proper cul- 
and seem to | tivation in his absence ; and the senate wrote 


lave found out some means of restoring fer-||to him for answer, that it should be taken 
lity to an exhausted soil, having plentiful||care of at the public expense while he con- 


larvests in succession; on which account'|tinued to lead the armies. 
hey were not obliged, as their predecessors'| Varro, Virgil, 
lad been, to change their situation, in order|| tinguished 


Cato the censor, 
Columella, and other dis- 
omans, wrote on the subject of 


9 maintain a sufficiency for themselves and | agriculture. 


heir numerous flocks and herds. 
The Egyptians, who, from the natural 


tility of their country by the waa fs) 


In China, a day is still annually appointed 
when the Emperor goes in solemn proces- 
sion to a field, where he shows his sense of 
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the inestimable benefits of agriculture by|! The successful advancement of the rural 
undertaking for a short time, the laborious} art depends on two cireumstances: the one, 
occupation of directing the plough in person.| its improvement by discovery or invention; 
Previous to the establishment of the Ro-| the other a mere extensive practice of such 
mans, the cultivation of the soil was but) improvements, when fully demonstrated. 
little understood in Britain. By their assis- |The former is effected by the contrivance of 
tance, however, it experienced considera-| more perfect machines and implements of 
ble improvement, insomuch that the Bijitons| husbandry, which facilitate the progress of 
were enabled annually to export latge quan-jlabor; the introduction of new articles of 
tities of grain. Subsequent to this period,Mprofitable culture, and the most advantage- 
it has been continually advancing in its pro-| ous method of treating those which have al- 
gress, and has now attained a high degree| ready been cultivated, though in a defeetive 
of perfection. Societies have of late years! manner. The latter, namely, the practice, 
been formed for the purpose of encouraging) relates not only to future improvements, but 
this and other useful arts; and a plan has! likewise to those which, though generally 
been proposed for introducing the study of) known, have been either wholly neglected, 
agriculture into schools, and making it a) oradopted only in peculiar places. 
necessary part of national education. 


In the year 1576, a period of difficulty 
and distress, France began to pay particular | 
attention to this important subject. Prize) Benjamin F. Station, Esq. in a letter to 
questions were annually proposed by the) the editor of the Farmers’ Register, says: 
academies of Lyons, Bourdeaux, and by the) “I am pleased that in connection with others, 
society institited for the improvement of you have succeeded in establishing some = 
agriculture in Brittany. About this time, highly important truths which were for-.- 


Agricultural Axioms. 


— 


it was also greatly encouraged in Russia, 
Prussia, Sweden, Denmark, Germany, and 
Italy; in the last mentioned country, a pri- 
vate gentleman, about 80 years ago, left his 


port of an agricultural academy. 


Whether we consider agriculture as a 
means of procuring as well the necessaries 
as luxuries of life; of providing a security 
against the aggregated calamities of scarci- 
ty, famine, and disease; or of engaging the 
mind in active and extensive pursuits of 
general knowledge, it is one of the most 


useful and important of all the arts which | of greater revenue, 


merly not known, or entirely discredited, (it: 


islamentable that many should still be so 


slow as notto embrace them,) but are now 
received among the more intelligent among): 
whole fortune to the establishment and sup-| the cultivators of the soil, as agricultural 


axioms, about which all doubt and discussion 
may cease; axioms that may be expressed 


in few words, and on the correctness of which 


any one who chooses, may immediately and 
safely proceed to act. 


That deep ploughing never need be dread-.. 


ed. 


A small farm well conducted is a source: 
than a large one indiffer-. 


have employed the attention of mankind.| ently managed. 


Its theory is, in a great measure, dependent 
on several branches of science, such as na- 
tural history, chemestry, experimental phi- 
losophy, and mechanics, all of which may be 
successfully applied to its advancement; and 


It would bea vast amount of saving to 


the whole community, if every private: 
owner were required to keep his stock from)» 


' A 
: a 


A few of these are—.-— 


committing depredations on his neighbors,, - 


instead of imposing this onerous burden:> 


_ without a competent knowledge of these, it) upon them. 


cannot be properly understood. Its _practi- 


The profits of agriculture (other thingsi» 
being equal) are in proportion to the atten-.- 
tion paid to manuring; that is, as is the ex--> 
tent of the latter, so will be that of the» 
former. 


cal part, however, may be carried on, inde- 
pendently of scientific experiments. No 
person therefore need be deterred from at- 
tempting any improvements, because he is 


not conversant with the more abstract parts|) ‘The corn crop, with the stalk cut up from» 
of physical knowledge. the ground entire, at a much earlier period ) 
The flourishing state of manufactures is|/than has usually been practised, is worth | 
greatly dependent on that of agriculture ;|/about double what itis when gathered in the: 
because the price of those commodities ob-||old way. 
tained by labor, is not only closely con-|) Prepared food of some kinds, and for: 
nected with that of the necessaries of life,!/some animals, will go nearly, if noto 
but some of the most considerable articles| quite, twice as far as that which is given ini 
of manufactures are originally supplied by|/a raw and natural state. 
agricultural productions, such as wool, flax,)) The raising of tobacco need not impover-* 
hemp, rape-seed, tallow, &c. ish the land, but it is only to the undue and» 
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disproportionate space thatis allotted to this 

Staple commodity that the mischief it is 

Said to have produced, is attributable. 
Mangel Wurtzel. 

Mr. Wm. K. Townsend, ina letter to the 
editor of the New York Farmer, has the 
following remarks on this valuable root. 

“Tam every season more and more con 
vinced of the value of this (the Mangel 
Wurtzel,) crop to farmers like myself, that 
winter a tolerably large stock. This is my 
fourth season of cultivating them, and | 
mean in future to increase the quantity three 
fold. I took off my crop last fall in season 
to seed down the field with rye and grass.— 
The crop of rye was excellent, and the grass 
is now equal to that in the same field, sowed 
after a crop of early potatoes. I do not be- 
lieve they exhaust land more than any other 
root crop; if the land is we!l prepared, and 
the seed sown at the proper time, two good 
hoeings are sufficient. I have this season 
gathered the under leaves for my hogs, and 
they will eat them as fast as any thing that 
Tecan give them. I do notthink the crop is 
injured by taking them off. As my early 
beets did not come to perfection, we used 


the mangel wurtzel, taking out the smallest,|} 


when two grew together, in their stead ; and 
if well cooked and prepared for the table, 
we think them as good as beets. I usually 
raise them to feed out after my turnips are 
gone in the spring; my milch cows do well 
on them, as well as other cattle, and I want 
no better feed for my breeding cows and 
Store pigs along early in the spring, before 
they get a good bite of grass.” 


The Papaw---Carica Papaya. 


Though the papaw-tree is now found in 
the East as well as in the West, it is gen- 
erally understood to be a native of America, 
and have been carried to the East about the 
time of the first intercourse between the two 
continents. The papawrises with a hollow 
stem to the height of from eighteen to twen- 
ty feet, after which it has a head composed, 
not of branches, but of leaves and very long 
foot-stalks. The male and female flowers 
are on different trees: the female flowers 
are bell-shaped, large, generally yellow, 
and followed by a fleshy fruit, about the size 
of asmall melon. The tree and even the 
fruit are full of an acrid milky juice; but 
the fruit is eaten with sugar and pepper, like 
melon; and when the half-grown fruit is 
properly pickled, it is but little inferior to 
the pickled mango of the Kast Indies. There 
are many forms in the fruit, and some varie- 
ties in the color of the flower of the papaw; 
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and there is ape dwarf species; though as 
this has been observed chiefly in airy situa- 
tions, it may be the common sort stunted for 
want of moisture. 


Fig. 49.—The Papaw. 
The American papaw, in our view, is the 
prince of wild fruit-bearing shrubs. The 
leaves are long, of a rich appearance, and 
green, considerably resembling the smaller 


leaves of tobacco. The stem is straight, 
white, and of unrivalied beauty. In fact, we 
have seen no cultivated shrub, so ornamen- 
tal and graceful, as the papaw. The fruit 
closely resembles a cucumber, having, how- 
ever a very smooth and regular appearance. 
When ripe it isof a rich yellow. There are 
generally from two to five ina cluster. A 
papaw shrub, hanging full of fruits, of a size 
and weight so disproportioned to the stem, 
and from under long and rich looking leaves 
of the same yellow with the ripened fruit 
and of an African luxuriance of growth, is 
to us one of the richest spectacles, that we 
have ever contemplated in the array of the 
woods.—The fruit contains from two to six 
seeds, like those of the tamarind except that 
they are double the size. The pulp of the 
fruit resembles that of an egg custard, in con- 
sistance and appearance. It has the same 
creamy feeling in the mouth, and unites the 
taste of eggs, cream, sugar and spice. It 
is a natural custard, too luscious for the rel- 
ish of most people. ‘The fruit is nutricious, 
and a great resource to savages. So many 
whimsical and unexpected tastes are com- 
pounded in it, that, it is said, a person of the 
most hypocondriac temperament, relaxes to 
asmile when he tastes papaw, for the first 


time. 
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Wawthornm Kedges. 

Fences of hawthorn, interpersed with fruit: 
trees, are very common in England. They 
are more durable, look better, and offer a’ 
greater security to cattle and crops than any 
other method ofinelosure. ‘There are many) 
shrubs of which hedges may be made, but. 
among them all there are none equalto the’ 
white and black thorns, that will suit t 
generality of soils, and are easily propagate 
A correspondent of the Bath Agricultural 
Society, who had for thirty years cultivated | 
about one hundred acres of land, gives the 
following particulars of his mode of rearing 
this fence :— 

Some of my plants I raised in a nursery 
from the haws, and others I drew up in the 
woods, and wherever they could be found. | 
I made my banks flat, and three feet wide at. 
the top, with a sloping side next the ditches, 
which were dug two feet below the surface 
of the field, and one foot wide at the bottom. 
The turfs were regularly laid with the grass 
downward, on that side of the ditch on which 
the hedge was to be raised, and the best of 
the mould laid at top. My sets were straight, 
smooth, and even growing ones, and planted 
as soon as possible after taking up. I plant- 
ed them at a foot distance; and about every. 
forty feet I set young fruit or other trees, 
such as ash, oak, beach, elm, according as 
the soil suited them. I then laid in a second 
row of quicksets, on another bed of fresh 
earth, at the same distance, and covered 
them over with good mould. The planting 
thus ended, I finished the bank, and secured 
it properly from injuries by a dead hedge 
well wrought together, and fastened by 
stakes of oak trees onthe top of the bank at 
three feet distance. | 

The time I planted it was the latter end 
of February, which time I prefer to October, 
and in general the plants succeed best at that 
time. In autumn I cleared it from weeds. 
The following spring I examined my hed es. 
carefully, securing the stakes where they 
were loosened, and filling up any holes that’ 
were made. Wherever any of the quicksets 
had failed, or appeared dwindling, I replaced | 
them with fresh ones from my nursery; and. 
also such of the young trees as had been 
planted on the top of the bank, and cleared. 
the whole from weeds. | 

In one field it happened that my sheep 
had eaten off many of the young shoots; but. 
as I thought they would recover, I did not 
replace them; but 1 afterwards found it would. 
have been best to have done so, for they 
never grow so as to overtake the rest, and. 
this hedge was unequal and much inferior 
to the other. The principal care now ne-. 
cessaty was, to keep the quick free from. 
weeds, and well protected from cattle, till it 
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was of an age fit for plashing, which, if it is 
healthy and vigorous, may be done in its 
seventh or eighth year. It will, however, be 
right to go over it once a year, during that 
time with a knife, and cut off the redundant, 
or ill-shaped and staggling branches, keep- 
ing the face of it as smooth and evenas pos-. 
sible; and also root up all entangling weeds, , 
which, by confining it, would otherwise spoil 
its beauty, and hinder its growth. 

The weeds most destructive to young: 
hedges are, white and black bryony, bind-. 
weed, and the traveler’s joy. White bryo-- 
ny has leaves like the vine, and its berries: 
are red; the root is as big as a man’s leg,, 
and runs very deep. Black bryony will 
grow thirty feet long, and with its clasping: 
tendrils will entangle and choke the young: 
quick all the way. As its root is very large, 
it must be dug out deep to destroyit. Trav-: 
eler’s joy has woody stalks, with a rough 
bark; the leaves are small, and of a pale» 


color, and it bears white cottony tufts in| 


autumn; it is more destructive to young” 
quick-hedges than any other, overshading it) 
like an arbour. ‘The root of this plant is not: 


deep like the rest, but care must be taken to | 


get it up entire, for the least piece left will | 
send up fresh shoots next spring. 


Dear Haunch of Mutton.—When the pre--. 
sent Duke of Bedford was Lord Lieut. of 
Ireland, he was once, when dining with 
Lord Sligo, earnestly recommended to taste 
a fine haunch of Glynde mutton, to which | 
his Grace, himself a breeder and admirer of: 
South Downs, and well acquainted with Mr... 
Ellman, readily acceded; but no politeness: 
to his noble host would move him to finish): 
the slice, or say it was other than rank ini: 
flavor and terribly tough. On inquiry, the:: 
disappointed Marquis ascertained that his: 
shepherd, who had been ordered to kill the. 
best South Down Sheep, had, in accordance: 
with the doctrines- of political economy,,, 
which estimates every thing at its market: 
price, actually slaughtered for the vice regal | 
banque aram, for which Lord Sligo had ais 
few weeks before paid Mr. Ellman 200 
guineas —Baaxier’s Library. 

We occasionally hear of a simpering, . 
double refined young lady boasting that she » 
never labored, and could not for the life of | 
her make a pudding, as though ignorance of | 
these matters was a mark of gentility and ay 
leaning towards European nobility. There: 
can be no greater proof of silly arrogance » 
than such remarks, and for the especial be-.- 
nefit of such, we would kindly inform them ; 
that Madame de Genlis supported the family 
of the Duc de Orlears, (and among them the» 
present reigning Monarch of France,) ini 
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London, by the sale of her drawings ; one of 
the Duchesses of the same Court maintained 
herself and husband in Bath, by teaching a 
music school, and the Queen herself, kept 
her family by plaiting bonnets. These ex- 
amples we hope will have their influence, 
where examples of our own good country- 
women would be spurned as vulgar, repub- 
lican models.— Mechanic and Farmer, 


The Drill-Barrow----Cultivator 


--- Turnep-Hoe. 

The implements used in the Turnep culture, 
which are figured below, are useful for va- 
rious other purposes on the farm or in the 
garden. They are, (fig. 50.) 


Pig, 50, 


Tue Dritt-Barrow, which is made in 


different forms, and is used in sowing various 


small seeds, as onions, radishes, lucern, beans, 


peas, &c. The machine is propelled like a 


wheel-barrow, and sows and covers the seed 
at the same operation. 

the one we have in use. 
tured by Mr. Craig, of Galway, N. Y., and 
sold at eight dollars. 
differently modeled, has been invented in 


Lewis county, which has been highly com- 
mended for its value in planting corn. Price 


fifteen dollars, 
Fig. Sl. 
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Tue Cuntivator, (fig. 51,) is the most 


useful implement we know of for dressing 


[ndian corn, as well as ruta baga. By being 
assed frequently between the rows, the 
yround is kept free from weeds, and in a fine 
tate of pulverization, while the manure and 
regetable matter is left under cover, where 
t is most beneficial, and the roots of the 
ants preserved from injury. It should be 
assed twice at cressing, and if the soil is 
tiff or grassy, it may be passed oftener, or 
Ppeated at short intervals. ‘The teeth are 
f various forms, according to the purposes 
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The cut represents 
They are manufac- 


A barrow somewhat 


for which they are used. Some of these are 


figured in the cut. It is most convenient to 
have sets of different kinds, and the cost is 


trifling, that they may be shifted at pleasure, 
Our late excellent neighbor, Joseph Bullock, p 
used effectually to extricate the quack grass 


in his corn ground, by the frequent use of the 
cultivator, the teeth of which he had modeled 
for this purpose. They are manufactured by 
r. Craig, and, together with the drill-bar- 
ws spoken of, kept for sale by our enter- 
prising friend, C. N. Bement, who is making 
some improvements on both these imple- 
ments.* The cultivator is often denominated 
horse-hoe, scufler, scarrifier, &c. It has 
sometimes a wheel attached forward to regu- 
late the depth. 


Tue Turnep Hor, (fig. 52,) is a very sim- 
ple, but useful implement, particularly in the 
garden, where it greatly facilitates the weed- 
ing process. We have them of various lengths, 
from four to ten inches. They should be of 
cast-steel, and may be made of an old file or 
rasp; the blade should be thin, and not more 
than one anda half or two inches broad. They 
may be drawn the arm’s length without being 
raised, and there is little danger of cutting 
the plants among which they are used. — 

Cultivator. 


I call that mind free which is not passively 
framed by outward circumstances, which is 
not the creature of accidental impulse, but 
which bends events to its own improvement, 
acts upon an inward spring, for an immutable 
principle which it has deliberately espoused. 

] call that mind free which protects itself 
against the usurpations of society, which does 
not cower to human opinions, which feels ac- 
countable to a higher Jaw than fashion, which 
respects itself too much to be a slave to the 
many or the few.—Dr. Channing. 


A writer on swearing says that an oath 
froma woman’s lips is unnatural and incredi- 
ble, and he would as soon expecta bullet from 
a rose-bud. 


Disdain not your inferior in the gifts of for- 
tune, for he may be your superior in the gifts 
of the mind, 


* Of the improvements our readers will be dul 
vised. These implements may be obtained at th 


principal seed stores in Philade'phia, 
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The Pitcher-Plant,. 
Nepenthes distillatoria, | 


There is not, perhaps, among the numer- 
ous examples that occur of the provident. 
economy of Nature, inthe vegetable part of 
the creation, a more remarkable instance of 
contrivance adapted to circumstances, and_ 
of means suited to the end, than what is 


evidently displayed in a plant which is com 


monly met with in Ceylon, and other islands 
of the east, and which has obtained the ap- 
propriate name of the Pitcher plant. _ 

Being the inhabitant of a tropical climate, 
and found on the most dry and stony situa- 
tions, Nature has furnished it with the 
means of an ample supply of moisture, with- 
out which it would have withered and per- 
ished. 

To the footstalk of each leaf, near the 
base, is attached a kind of bag, shaped 
like a pitcher, of the same consistance and 
color as the leaf in the early stage of its 
growth, but changing with age to a reddish 
purple. It is girt round with an oblique 
band or hoop, and covered with a lid neatly 
fitted, and movable ona kind of hinge or 
strong fibre, which, passing over the handle, 
connects the vessel with the leaf. 

By the shrinking or contracting of this 
fibre the lid is drawn open whenever the 
weather is showery, or dews fall, which 
would appear to be just the contrary of what 
usually happens in nature, though the con- 
traction probably is occasioned by the hot 
and dry atmosphere, and the expansion does 
not take place till the moisture has fallen, 
and saturated the pitcher. When this is the 
case the cover falls down, and it closes so 
firmly as to prevent any evaporation from 
taking place. 
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The water having eaves absorbed 
through the handle into the footstalk of the 
leaf, gives vigor to the leaf itself, and sus- 
tenance to the plant. 


As soon as the pitch- - 


ers are exhausted, the lids again open, to ad- - 


mit whatever moisture may fall; and when 
the plant has produced its seed, and the dry 


~ ~~) 
~ po | 


season fairly sets in, it withers with all the » 
covers of the pitchers standing open.—Bar- ~ 


row’s Cochin China. 


Machinery for Mowing and 
Reaping. 


Farmers are generally slow in adopting or: 
encouraging any machine which will facili-. 
They seem to forget that | 


tate their labor. 


“i 
itE 
the implements of labor which have been) 
handed down to them by their fathers, such | 


; 


| 


as the plough, the cart and the harrow are: » 
machines. ‘Tell them that a machine may + 


be made for reaping or mowing and most of! 
them will give a doubtful shake of the head.. 
One reason of this is owing to some abor-: 
tive attempts made by those who had not! 
the means to perfect their work, or lived at!) 
an age when, or in a situation where, ma-: 
chinery could not be made with that accn-- 
racy and finish necessary for perfect move-:- 


ments. 


We have long been fir in the faith that 
the time would come when most of the ope-. 


rations carried on in the growth of corn or: © 


grain, would be done by machinery, from » 
the first turning over the sod, by that admi-. 


rable machine, the plough, to the harvesting, 


We have no doubt that ploughing will be: 
done successfully by steam, and that mow- 


ing and reaping will be done by the same). 
Herculean power. For a long time our: 
farmers were opposed to the thrashing ma-« 


— 
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chines—this opposition arose from imperfect 
machinery, but still this very opposition re- 
tarded the perfection of the very machine it 
opposed. So in reaping and mowing, some 
imperfect attempts have been made which 
were not perfectly successful; and hence the 
whole scheme has been condemned. 

But why condemn it? Is it more improba- 
ble that this can be done than that cotton 
ean be ginned by machinery—packed by 
machinery—picked by machinery—carded 
by machinery—spun by machinery, and wo- 
ven by machinery? Of the two operations, 
Supposing nothing of the kind had been 
done, we would rather undertake to accom- 
plish the harvesting by machinery than the 
Spinning, and yet the latter has far, very far 
outstripped the other. It seems, however, 
that the ingenious in many parts of the 
Union are at work at this business. The 
Editor of the Baltimore Farmer and Garden- 
er some time since gave the following ac- 
count of Hussey’s Grain Cutter: 

Tue Horse Mowine Macuine.—We at- 
tended on Monday week Jast, by invita- 


/ tion, to witness the operation of the Horse 


Mowing Machine invented by Mr. Hussey, 
of Cincinnati, Ohio. The theatre selected 
for its operation was a field of oats, belong- 
ing to Dr. Hitch, situate in the northwestern 

art of our city, containing about six acres. 

he persons collected together to see this 
novel innovation upon old established cus- 
toms were not numerous: with those, how- 
ever, who did attend, the principle of cu- 
riosity ' was, as it was reasonable to expect 
it would be, actively alive; but it was soon 
destined to be arrested in its gratification ; 
for after the enterprising inventor of the ma- 
chine had twice made his way around the 
field, its owner stopped his further progress, 
urged to the adoption of his course, as we 
were informed, by the fear that a part of the 
company would injure his grain by following 
the implement, and from the circumstance 
of the stubble being cut too long. In com- 
mon with those present, we regret that rea- 
sons sufficiently cogent existed in the opi- 
nion of the proprietor to produce the result 
we have mentioned, as the disappointment 
affected alike the inventor and those who at 
considerable trouble, under a scorching sun, 
had convened to witness the experiment. 
Contenting ourself with the remarks we 
have made with respect to the cause of the 
stopping of the work, we will make a passing 
observation or two in regard to the work 
itself. The machine was drawn by two 
horses, and mowed at a smart trot, cutting 
the grain as it went with considerable clean- 
liness, as much so, probably, as could have 
been done with cradles, with the exception, 
that the stubble, as we have before premised, 
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was left too long, being about six inches in 
length; the inventor of the machine, how- 
ever, assured us that he could have lowered 
the cutting knives to three inches. It may 
be but justice to observe that the field was 
rough and cloddy, and presented a very une- 
ven surface to act upon, which may account 
in part for the height at which the knives 
were set. So far as our own opinion may 
be entitled to consideration, we believe the 
machine better adapted to level fields than 
broken ground, and we have no doubt at all 
that on the Eastern Shore of this state, in 
Kastern Virginia, and other portions of our 
country where grain is cultivated on large 
even fields, it would be found truly useful, 
and that it will be found an object with the 
wealthy proprietors of lands in those sections 
of country to procure one. It certainly cuts 
with great expedition, and we should sup- 
pose, from what we saw, that it would be 
able to mow twenty or twenty-five acres a 
day. Mr. Hussey assured us, that he had 
given great satisfaction to the members of 
the Agricultural Board of Talbot County, 
on the eastern shore of this state, before 
which body he had operated with his ma- 
chine, and we sincerely trust this distin- 
guished association may publish an account 
of his labors in that quarter, for from the 
intelligence and standing of its members 
their opinion will be held in high estimation 
in every quarter where correct information 
is duly appreciated.— Maine Farmer. 


SaGacity or THE Horse.—The Pennsyl- 
vania Sentinel relates the following anec- 
dote of the sagacity, and, humanity, shall we 
call it? of the horse. 

As the Germantown stage, drawn by four 
horses, was passing along Third street, 
above Willow, a small child endeavoured to 
cross the street in advance of the leaders, 
apparently without observing the dangerous 
proximity of the latter. One of the leading 
horses appeared to appreciate the situation 
of the infant, and made every effort to avoid 
coming in contact with it. He swerved from 
the direct line as far as he could, and endea- 
vored to pass it, but being brought up by the 
rein, was forced against and prostrated the 
child. The instant the latter fell he stopped, 
as if to allow it to escape; but being driven 
forward by the hinder horses and the impe- 
tus of the vehicle, he reared himself on his 
hind legs, and with one bound cleared the 
body. In doing this, either from design or ac- 
cident, he threw the child, with his hind foot, 
out of the track, so that when the heavy car- 
rige passed on, it did not run over it, al- 
though it came within a few inches of it,— 
This may be instinct, but it looks to us mar- 
vellously like reason and feeling. 
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PRICES CURRENT. 


Philadeiphia,; Baltimore. ; New York, Boston, 
ARTICLES. Dec, 14. Dec, 12, Dec. 12. Dec, 10. 
Beans, white, per bush......-.sseeeeee: $1 87—2 00 | 75— 1 45—1 874; | 75—2 00° 
Beef, mess, new, per Dbl. .....eeeeeeeees 13 00-13 5012 00-12 50/12 00-13 5013 50-14 00 
Bacon, western, per Ibis... .seeeeeececes 11 13 FO— L1G) ccccccscoes by ey « 
Putter; extra; per tuly.... ieee. eee et TR 1G Wie, ccc ccltamenet oes A a8 9 Ay Speyer pi 
Butter, fresh, per Ib. (market,)......... 25— 37 25— 37} 25— 4 30— 374 
Baths, Jersey, per this se. e a eee per eS ay ee 1 
Moga Turd, per leer ies fe) MOST TE, S liheles od isa. 46 16— 17 15— 154 
Cheese, American, per Ib.......-+eeeee- Wie!) PT wets iy gus ED a) ae 
Beeswax, yellow, per Ib... 2. eeeeeseees 27— 28 30— 27— 28] 2— 30 
Beeswax, white,........0seeeseeeeeves Fi 80> 4Qe 3s— 40) 38— 40 
Bristles, American,.....00+eee+eeeeeee SOc rPolban, bed. 25— 651 30— 7% 
Flax, American,...... A cid biseadeteeeb ws we Giddy BON ik ao lueedy 8i— 94 9.8) 
Flour, best, per sd s @elo dalese wovdskasaau 1d RO 10 50— 10 25-10 5Ol.... 2... i 
Grarxn—Wheat, per bush. Penna....... Si@G——2 BGs. i053 ees. ee 2 00—2 10 —2 124 
do. Maryland,...... 1 90—2 00) 1 30—2 05) 1 50—I1 75)......... oak 
Rye, per bushel, aad ee olin bt 0 & wlew ] i | 50 see 886848 #88 l 20—l1 25 *eeeeeeeve eee 
arn; (/ diate Gwile 00) 4 ae bas 83— 85 78— 80} 1 00O—1 05) 98—1 OO 
Oats): devise dan. wind ch dae 48— 55| 44— 45, 52— 623] 56— 66 
Barley, do. Penn..........++. lime,» BGh2 vince Wald eiibie 8 l— 82. |. .\-cvecaes és 
Widnwi. Mewes e. vaneudé. « GWT ele Me eos 1 124— Li OQ) J OB Asst ne tens o” 
Hay, Timothy, per 100 Ibs..........-..} 1 OO—1 10)..... eseseee(] LO—I1 50 |....ceeees ; 
Meadow Grass,.......+. dud roreitns boats: DBL es +.5 dd intpbids aBh nsw co uaud die onwe bial ok 
Hemp, American dry rot, ton,-...... .../L75 00- 120 00-140 |130 00-140 |.......- os0e 
Hops, first sort, 1836, Ib.....-++. eee bis li— 2 és 5 adhe oth ulsmnedld asks eaenn oak 
Plaster Paris, per ton,..--. i tate aided’ « le tanen i 4 75| 3 00—3 25 —3 25) 3 25—3 50!) 
Szxrps---Cloverseed, per bushel,......... 6 00—7 00) 7 Mie. (chine os abled Keeinnees cos + cme 
Flaxseed, rough, do.........-+. 1 84—1 86) 1 50— 1 65—1 75 —1 50)) 
TRAY ln ik se tialink, coil boner 2 25—2 75) 3 00—3 50] 2 25—2 50) 2 75—3 25 
Tallow, per lb...... i hind Suet Ade cig tee smoente, BGr> 10 — 84 cone’ 9— 93 
Woot---Saxony, fleece, per Ib....-.-0;. 68S— 75 55— 68 75— 80) 85—1 301) 
Merino, «08a Ea: we TP AP 60— 673 48— 55 50— 68 65— 7 
1-4 and common,.....-.. nS ae 40— 44 36— 40 25— 40 50— 455 


Remarks, 

No important variation in the price of articles during the last fortnight—staple articles all | 
firm at former prices. COTTON of a good quality is in demand; stock nearly exhausted; | 
sales of Upland at 19 a 207-8 cents. A small quantity of Teanessee Cotton, received by 
- way of Pennsylvania canals and rail-ways, sold at 17} to 18 cents per lb. The FLOUR and > 
MEAL market remains at our last quotations. Receipts light, and demand limited to home!» 
use, at $11 per barrel for good brands; Genesee, $11. Considerable sales of sour New-Or-. = 
leans at $7 to $7,50.—Rye Flour is scarce, and sells at $7,50 per barrel. Corn Meal—sales:> 
of several hundred hhds at $19, and Brandywine $20 each. Further sales in bbls, at $4,56 © 
each. Buckwheat Meal—sales in hf. bbls at $4,373. GRAIN—Wauear continues in de-.~ 
mand; sales of good Ohio, via New-York canals, $2,40 per bushel; Pennsylvania, $2,25 te ra: 
$2,35; southern, new crop, $2,20. Rye—Further sales of Odessa at $1,50 a $1,48. Somes»: 
Southern, $1,25. Corn is very dull, and several cargoes of old and new Southern are > 
afloat unsold. Sales of Pennsylvania from store at 95 a 93cts., flat yellow &8ets. afloat A & 
sale of superior white in store at 87cts. Oats—cargo sales of Southern at 49 a 48 1-2 cts. = 
Beans—sales of 2 8, 300 bushels of Southern white, at $1,380 a $2 per bushel. HEMP—No > 
change in prices. PROVISIONS—Stock of Mess Pork very scanty. Killed Pork from » 
wagons sells at $8,25 a $3,75 per 100 lbs. Butter and Lard are in limited demand at © 
former prices. Cheese is in steady demand at 10 1-4 to 11 cents per lb. SEEDS—Sales = 
of several lots Cloverseed at $6 to $7 per bushel for common to prime quality. Sales of » 
Flaxseed at 1,84 a 1,95; one lot of 270 bushels from Albany at $1,86 per bushel. | 
WOOL—The demand limited, and prices unchanged. P 

The Carrie Marker is well supplied, and at about former rates, as we learn that no » 
essential variation has occurred in prices. All kinds of country produce in demand, and at its 
prices amply remunerating the owners. Why 
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Subscribers aro informed that we are engaged in reprinting the back numbers, and 
as fast as executed, the numbers necessary to complete their sets will be forwarded. 
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the fence is intended to be made, and the 
largest plants of a year old are selected from 
the Nursery (those of the same size to be 
planted together as far as can be done con- 
veniently) and planted in the furrow, si 

inches asunder, in a single row, and cultiva- 
ted during the summer similar to a row of 
corn, and kept clear of weeds, grass, &c., 
and the ground left for a foot on each side of 
the row about one inch higher than the ad- 
joining land; the same process is pursued 
each summer, both in cultivating the soil and 
adding another inch of earth, and if the 
plants do not grow so rapidily as desired, 
more manure may be added. This course is 
pursued until the plants are ready to cut or 
lay, (about one inch diameter at the ground 
is considered a good size;) the mode or 
plan of cutting or laying the plants to form 
the fence I will communicate hereafter.— 
Those which are too small to plant, may 
remain in the Nursery and be transplanted 
the second season and afterwards be managed 
as aforesaid. Cedar, Black Walnut, and 
most other trees injure the thorn if permitted 


to grow near it. 
Chester County, Pa., Dec. 19, 1836. 


The Cabinet is published on or about the first 
and fifteenth of each month. Each number will 
contain 16 octavo pages on good paper and fair 
type. ‘The subjects will be illustrated by engra- 
vings on wood whenever they can be appropri- 
ately introduced. Tenms.—One Dollar per 
year, payable in advance. For the accommo- 
dation of those who wish to subscribe for six 
months only, the twelfth number will be accom- 
panied by a title page and index, in order for 
binding. Any person remitting us five dollars, 
will be entitled to six copies of the work for one 
year, or twelve copies for six months. The Cabi- 
_ het, by the decision of the Post Master General, 
is subject only to newspaper postage ; that is, 
one cent on each number within the state, and 
within one hundred miles of Philadelphia, out 
_ of the state,—one cent and a half on each num- 
ber to any other part of the United States. Gen- 
tlemen disposed to assist the objects of the work, 
are not only requested to use their influence in 
promoting its circulation, but also to aid it by 
their communications. ¢7PSix copies for five 
dollars. 
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Live Fences. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


In my former communications the process 
of managing the seed and plant previous to 
transplanting were given. This will treat of 
the process afterwards, until the plant has 
grown sufficiently large to cut or lay, which 
is as follows: The ground where the fence 
is intended to be made,is to be well cultivated 
with the plough and harrow the summer be- 
fore receiving the plants; and if not already 
fertile should be well manured with a sub- 
stance well adapted to the growth of plants— 
a compost of stable manure and lime, ora 
soil composed of decayed leaves from the 
woods, seems to answer this purpose. 

A furrow is made inthe ground where 


Method of Converting Weeds and other ; 
Vegetable Matter into Manure. 
Much has been said of late on the subject 
of converting leaves, and other vegetables 
into manure. ‘That leaves and other vegeta- 
ble substances can be rendered of immense 
value to the farmer by their conversion into 
manure, the experience of many has fully de 
monstrated. The following plan was re- 
commended some years since by H. Browne, 
Esq., acelebrated Chemist, who stated in a 
paper presented to the ‘ Society for the en- 
couragement of Arts,’’ &c. that he found from 
numerous trials, made for several years in 
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succession, by many of his friends as well as 
by himself, the very great utility of the com- 
position, as well as its cheapness, with the 
capability of its being made in any situation 
and in any quantity. The mode of making 
it is as simple as it will be found product- 
ive. Itis nothing more than green vegeta- 
ble matter, decomposed by quick or fresh 
burntlime. Upon a layer of vegetable mat- 
ter, about a foot thick, a very thin layer of 
lime, beat small, is to be laid; and so 
on, vegetable matter, then lime, alternately. 
After they have been put together a few hours 
the decomposition will begin to take place— 
and, unless prevented by a few sods, or a 
fork full of the vegetables at hand, the mix- 
ture will break out into a blaze, which must 
at all events, be avoided. In about twenty- 
four hours the process will be complete, and 
you will have a quantity of ashes to lay on 
your land at any time you wish. Any, and 
all sorts of vegetables, and weeds of every 
description, 7f wsed green, will answer the 
purpose. They willdoubly serve the farm- 
er, as they will not only be got at a small 
expense, but will in process of time render 
his farm far more valuable by depriving it of 
all noisome weeds. Mr. Browne states that 
he made a caleulation with clover, grown for 
the purpose, and that one acre, ata single 
cutting, when decomposed by the above pro- 


cess, yielded a sufficient quantity of ashes 


to manure four acres. He states that the 
vegetables should be used as soon after they 
are cut as possible, and the lime as fresh 
from the kiln asthe distance will allow. It 
appears that on these two cireurmstances 
mainly depends the goodness of the com- 
composition. We think this planis worthy 
of further experiments ; and’ we should be 
happy to communicate to the public the re- 
sult of any trials made for the purpose of 
testing its utility, 


Culture of Hops. 


The most suitable soil for hbps is suchas 
will bear good corn, and the land should be 
nlp ieee in the same manner for raising hops, 
a3 for raising corn; old manure should always 
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be used for hops, as new manure has too 
much heat for the roots. After preparing 
the ground by having itsubdued in the same 
manner you would to raise good corn, furrow 
it in straight lines three and a half feet apart 
both ways, then at every other intersection 
of the furrows in every other furrow, place 
the hop roots in as small a compass as is 
convenient, putting about ten or twelve 
joints, or buds on the roots toa hill, then put 
on top of the roots thus placed, a stout shovel 
full of well rotted fine manure. Corn may 
be planted on top of the manure, and covered 
in the usual manner, but not potatoes. The 
hop hills will then be about seven feet apart 
each way, the intervening rows may be plant- 
ed with potatoes or corn, the remainder of 
the first season they may be treated in the 
Same manner as corn; after the corn is har- 
vested put on to each hill of hops two shovels 
full of old manure, this will preserve them 


from winter killing, which would be the case — 


if they were not covered with manure. The 
ensuing spring, as soon as the frost is out, 
and the ground sufficiently dry, plough the 
ground each way, turning the furrows towards 
the hop hills, but not plough so near as to 
injure the hop roots. ‘Thenset the poles two 


to each hill, and in a line both ways, so that ~~ 


the ground may be ploughed close to the 
hop hill. 
When the vines are three or four feet long, 


go through your field and select two or three °- 


vines to a pole, and then put them up and 
wind them ‘‘ w7tA the sun”? round the pole, 
and tie them with a woollen, cotton or tow 
yarn, to assist them to climb the pole. After 
they are tied up, plough and hoe them well,— 
in a few days hoe them a second time—and if 
the ground is ready hoe them a third time, 
and be particular to go through the field 
often, and see that the vines are kept well 
tied up, till after they are flowered and the 
hops set. The poles should be from twenty 
to twenty-five feet long, with the bark strip- 
ped or shaved off and all the knots trimmed 
smooth, so that the vines may be slipped 
off from the poles. After picking, the poles 
should then be put in piles and Jaid up from 
the ground so as not to rot, and be in order 
for the next season. ‘The hop is generally 


tipe for picking the last of August or the: 


first of September, and should then be picked 


free from stems and leaves, and should not) 


lay in the bin but a short time, for they are 


au Ss Oe ee 
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liable to heat and spoil, but should as soon » 
as practicable go through the operation of © 


kiln-drying. The second season after the 


i 


hop has borne, they are to be treated in the» 
following manner ;—The ground being free: 
from frost, and sufficiently dry so as not to) 
be muddy or clammy, should be plough: d) 
both ways, leaving the hop-hills in small! 
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checks ; after doing this, hoe the hills down, 
leaving the roots all bare except the great 
ground root, then take a knife and cut off 
nearly all the roots and clear them out from 
the hill, leaving the grand root before named 
and enough others to throw up shoots sufti- 
cient for two poles, otherwise there will be 
more shoots than are wanted for the poles, 
aud the nutriment will be absorbed by the 
Superfluous vines. Afier clearing the hills 
of the superfluons roots, put to each hill 
about two shovels-fall of old fine yard ma- 
nure, and cover it well with mould or loam, 
as you would corn, and press it down with 
the hoe; proceed in this manner each year 
after the first. After having prepared the 
hill as just described, set the poles and pro- 
ceed in the same manner as is described for 
the first bearing year, 
Great care should be taken in curing the 
hops, that they may not be injured, and re- 
duced in value, while going through this 
process. There are more hops injured in 
curing than in any other way. After putting 
on the kiln cloth, having it smooth and well 
fastened, spread on the hops about four or 
six inches thick, all over the kiln very even. 
Have the kiln well heated before the hops 
are put on to dry, or the dampness of the 
kiln will color the hops. They must not 
be stirred while in the sweat or the kiln, be- 
cause it will color the hops dark and hurt 
’ the inspection. Great care should be taken 
not to apply so much heat as to scorch the 
hops, After they are fairly out of the sweat 
they may be turned and will dry more even 
and quicker. To know when the hop is 
sufficiently dry examine the core, and if dried 
enough the core will be without much mois- 

ture, and if taken off the kiln in a moist 
state they will must and sour. If the hop 
is dried too much the leaves will fall from 
the core, and be very much diminished in 
their value. Care should be taken to have 
the kiln of a proper temperature when the 
hops are put on, and before they are taken 
off, the kiln should be cooled down. After 
the hops are taken from the kiln, spread 
them under cover where they can have the 
air, not more than eighteen inches thick, and 
stir them once a day for a week or more, 
when they will be fit for bagging. 

The hop kiln should be built in the fol- 
lowing manner: commence it at the bottom 
two feet by three feet with stone or brick, 
let the walls expand each way so that in 
carrying it nine feet high (which is a proper 
height for the flooring) it will be about twelve 
feet square. Carry it up with brick or stone, 
about five feet, and the remaininy four feet 
may be carried up with wood to the sills, 
med lathed and plastered, and the whole of 
the inside (except the flooring and a place 
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at the bottom to put in the charcoal and fire) 
made perfectly tight. Have the frame on 
top the kiln of sufficient height that a man 
can stand up, and well covered. For the 
flooring—frame in joist, about twenty inches 
apart—theh put strips of boards, two inches 
wide across the joist, nailing them two 
inches apart. On these put the kiln cloth, 
which must extend over the whole floor and 
be fastened smooth. A window must be 
left at one corner, level with the floor, to 
Shove out the hops after they are dry. Many 
other particulars of minor importance will 
Suggest themselves to the builder during the 
progress of the work which I have not 
mentioned.— Mechanic and Farmer. 


Beet Sugar Meeting. 

We publish the following article on the re- 
commendation of a gentleman who has been 
active in directing the attention of the public 
to the cultivation of the Beet, and its fabrica- 
tion into Sugar. The meeting was held in 
Northampton, Mass.; and the accounts ap- 
peared, originally, we presume, in one of the 
papers published at that place. 


A Beet Sugar meeting was held at the 
Town Hall on Friday, 26th ult. Mr. Isnard, 
the French Vice Consul, residing at Boston, 
was present. He made a ‘variety of in- 
teresting statements to the meeting, from 
which we gather the following facts. It is 
about twenty-five years since sugar was first 
made from the beet root in France. Mr. Is- 
nard was the first who successfully tried the 
experiment, and who exhibited some speci- 
mens of sugar, accompanied by a statement 
of facts and calculations, relative to its manu- 
facture, to the Emperor Napoleon. The em- 
peror, in consequence, encouraged this branch 
of industry. At this time the beet was made 
to yield but 2 per cent. of sugar—that is 2 
lbs. from 100 lbs. of beets. There are now 
manufactured, in that country, 70,000,000 of 
lbs. annually. At present, it costs the manu 
facturer from 4 to 5 cents per pound; but it is 
calculated that such improvements will be 
speedily made in the whole process of manu- 
facture, that the expense will be reduced to 
1 or 2 1-2 cts. per pound. 

The land in the Connecticut valley is suit- 
able to the growth of the beet; it is similar 
to that which produces the largest crops in 
France—a light, rich, yet deep soil. The 
product of an acre in France, is from 30 to 
39,000 pounds. It was stated that 70,000 
lbs. had been raised on an acre in this coun- 
try. In France, from $3 20 to $3 50 per ton, 
are paid for beets. Mr. Isnard thinks that 
$5,00 per ton might be paid for them here, 
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and sugar made at profit. One hundred lbs. 
of beets will yield from 6 to 8 lbs. of sugar, 
from 1 to 2 lbs. of molasses, and from 20 to 
25 lbs. of pomace. ‘The pomace is excellent 
for fattening cattle, better even than the beet 
itself. The beet is too watery. 
75 or 80 per cent. of liquid, and 20 or 25 per 
cent. of solid, which latter remains as pomace. 
‘The pomace will keep two or three years, by 
being put in cellars, or in holes in the earth, 
and well covered up. In France they ge- 
nerally consume in one season what was made 
the season previous. ‘The farmer carries his 
beets to the manufactory, and loads back with 
pomace. 

Mr. Isnard stated that a steam engine of 
ten horse power, would rasp 3000 lbs. of beet 
per hour. ‘The liquid is expressed by a hy- 
draulic press, and evaporated by boilers di- 
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lb. mace is worth about 50 per cent. more the 
than the beets, A fattening ox will consume 
60 lbs. of pomace per day. So says Mr. Is- 
nard. Allowing 60 lbs. of pomace to be equal 
to one peck of corn, of course 240 would be 
worth as much as a bushel. Now sup- 
pose the farmer carries twenty tons of beets, 
the product of an a cure, to the manu- 
factory; receives in return, 4 tons of pomace, 
the quantity remaining of 20 tons of beets, 
which is equal to 33 1-3 bushels of corn, for 
which he allows $24 00—being 50 per cent. 
‘more than he receives for the beets at $4 00 
per ton—and the balance, $56 OO in cash. 
‘This gives 56 dollars in ready cash, and 


‘an equivalent 33 1-3 bushels of cora, as the 


F . 
income of anacre. The relative expense of 
cultivating the several crops is not here con- 


sidered. Enough may be seen, however, to 


show that the cultivation of the beet will be 
a profitable crop. The expense of cultivation 
‘is not yet certainly known; but some are of 
opinion that it can be cultivated at as cheap a 
‘rate as the broom corn. 


rectly over the fire, or heated by the waste 
steam from the engine employed in raising. 
‘I'he latter method of evaporating is the best. 
Mr. Isnard prefers steam to water power, as 


the waste steam can be used in evaporating, 
and the manufactory may be located at any 
convenient place, and not confined te a water 
privilege. 

Facts were exhibited at the meeting, from 
a French pamphlet, stating that the cultiva- 
tion of the beet improves the soil, and renders 
it more fruitful in the production of other 
crops. Rotation in crops is, therefore, recom- 
mended. In compairing the relative value 
of a crop of beets and a crop of wheat, it was 
stated that an acre will produce a sufficient 
quantity of beets, to manufacture two pounds 
of sugar, for every pound of wheat that can 
be grown upon the same ground! 

Some calculations may be made, based 


Mr. Apthorp of this 
‘town, has contracted to cultivate it at the 
rate of $38 OO per acre. If this be a fair 
compensation, it will be seen that it leaves 
an enormous rent for the Jand. 


Before the meeting adjourned, a committee - 


was appointed to report what measures should 
be taken toward the formation of a Beet Su- 
gar Company. They recommended, as a pre- 
liminary step, that the services of Mr. Isnard 
be secured to superintend the operations of 
the contemplated company, which according- 
ly was done. Mr. Isnard is to proceed imme- 


diately to France, to acquaint himself with 


late improvements made in the chrystaliza- 


tion of sugar. He is now perfectly familiar 
upon the above statements, which will show] with the general details of manufacturing 
the farmer at once, whether the sugar beet 
will be a profitable crop for him to raise. ‘ments made in chrystalization, since he left 


‘the business. 


sugar, but there have been some improve- . 


Upon this depends the success of the enter- 
prise of manufacturing sugar. If broom corn, 
or any other crop will afford a greater income 
than the beet, then the farmer, of course will 
not cultivate the latter. But let us makea 
few calculations. ‘Take the estimate of the 
average product per acre, in France, viz.: 15 
to 18 tons. . This, at $3 50 per ton,—which 
is undoubtedly alow estimate for this country 
—would give $52 50 or $63 00 as the in- 
come of an acre. But suppose the beets to 
be worth $5 00 per ton, it would be $75 00 
or $90 00. If the crop be larger than stated 
in the estimate, of course the income would 
be proportionately increased. We think the 
crop would generally be larger than the 
average in France. Mr. Apthorn of this town 
raised a few sugar beets in his garden, and 
they yielded at the rate of forty tons to the 
acre ! 

Take another view of the case. ‘The po- 


He, however, was intending 


to go to France to visit his friends, but will 


be in the employ of the committee during the’ 


winter. The committee above are to take 
the necessary steps towards forming a com- 
pany, procuring an act of incorporation, &c. 
The operations of the company will probably 
be located in the centre of Northampton. 
Every thing thus far has gone on most 
auspiciously ; and we have every reason to be- 
lieve that the project will go forward without 
delay. 
of the most favorable circumstances that could 
be imagined. In the first place, he is per- 
fectly acquainted with the whole business per- 
taining to the manufacture of sugar, having 
been many years engaged in it. 


The securing of Mr. Isnard is one _ 


He was the - 


first, as before stated, who extracted sugar ~ 


from the beet root in France; and some of © 


4 
| 


the first chrystalized he presented Napoleon. . 
‘In the next place, he is a man of science, _ 
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having a full knowledge of chemistry, which 
is very important in the business. F rther- 
more, the public feel confidence in him, from 
his experience in the business, and they will 
have less hesitancy to invest their money in 
the stock of the company, than they would if 
its operations were to be in the handsof those 
who are only theoretically acquainted with 
the business. Mr. Isnard intends to bring 
with him from France two or three men ac- 
quainted with the practical details of the 
manufacturing process. The committee have 
secured Mr, Isnard for five years, and he is to 
own one tenth of the stock of the company. 


Cutting Fodder----Grinding or 
crushing Provender. 


But very few machines are used in this 
part of the country for cutting fodder for 
stock, though they have been used many 
years in some sections, and are found by 
exact experiments to make a great saving, 
far beyond the expense for machines and la- 
bor. In the 2Ist number of this volume of 
the Farmer, [see Farmer’s Cabinet, No. 9.) 
we published an article on this subject, by 
which it appears that in cutting the fodder 
and using straw and hay mixed together, 
there was a saving of $391 in keeping 
twenty-five horses five months. It also ap- 
pears by an article in this paper, as the 
opinion of one who had a fair opportunity 
of judging, that thirty per cent. was saved 
by cutting his fodder. We invite the par- 
ticular attention of all who keep stock to 
these articles, and to this important subject. 
The following excellent remarks on the sub- 
ject of economy in feed for stock, are from 
the editor of the Farmer and Gardener, Bal- 
timore. 

And while we recommend economy, we would 

respectfully suggest the propriety of cutting all 
long feed. ‘The labor and expense of reducing 
hay, fodder and straw for general feeding, when 
compared with the great saving, should not be 
considered in any other than that of just econo- 
my; for, without question, fully one-third less 
will answer when so fed out. Let racks be 
made as they may, and let horses and cattle go 
to their eating with what appetite they may, it is 
an incontrovertible fact that at least one-third of 
tle provender given them is thus wasted. 
If we were ealied upon to express an opinion 
upon the subject, we would say—that neither 
oats nor corn should be given to horses, cattle or 
hogs without its being first reduced to something 
like a flour-state; for by such reduction one-third 
less in weight would answer, and to those who 
feed with corn we would observe, that the cob 
as well as the kerne/ should be passed through a 
erusher. By this process fully one-half would 
. be saved, if the mass be submitted to the opera- 
tion of steaming. 
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‘T'wo machines for cutting fodder may be 
seen in this city, at the stable of Mr. Water- 
house, in Chesnut street, (Portland.) One is 
Green’s, in favor of which much has been 
said in Agricultural papers. ‘The Commit- 
tee on Karm Implements at Albany, N. Y., 
state that this machine will deliver two 
bushels cut hay per minute—feed itself and 
may be managed bya stoutboy. The price 
of this machine is from #25 to $30. The 
patent right is secured, and the work is such 
that it cannot be made by common mechanics. 
The other machine used at this stable is very 
simple in its construction, and may be made 
by a blacksmith, who is good at making edge 
tools, and a joiner, or almost any farmer has 
ingenuity enough to make the wood work. 
We should suppose that this machine would 
cost about five dollars. This machine is 
preferred to the other, and is used for cutting 
all the hay consumed at the stable. T'wo 
hands, one to operate the machine, and the 
other to bring along the hay and putit in the 
machine, will cut enough in half an hour to 
feed thirty horses twenty-four hours. 

Every person who keeps stock should 
have one of these, or some other machine 
for chopping fodder. Any person intending 
to make one, would better eall and take a 
pattern of this if convenient; for the benefit 
of those who cannot do this, we give a de- 
scription. 

A box is made of boards, without ends or 
cover, four or five feet long, eight inches 
wide and ten inches deep. Let this be sup- 
ported about twenty inches from the floor by 
four pieces of plank, about two and a half or 
three inches wide, set in the manner of legs, 
coming up to the top of the box; the inner 
part at the upper ends should be cut away, 
so that these legs may be spread about two 
feet wide at the bottom. The bottom of the 
box should rest on a piece nailed across the 
legs or put into the legs with a tenon which 
will keep the whole firm and steady. Let 
the box at the end where the knife is to 
operate, project one inch by the legs. Put 
a piece of iron one inch wide and one-fourth 
of an inch thick, upon the inside of that end 
of the box extending across the bottom, up 
the sides, and forming a bow six or eight 
inches above the side of the box. Cut into 
the boards and let this iron be put in, so that 
it may be even with them on the inside. 
That edge of this iron which comes to the 
end of the box, mnst be straight and square, 
as the knife plays against this. Have a 
piece of wood about two and a half feet long, 
two inches wide, and two-thirds of an inch 
thick, made fast to the outer part of one leg 
with a pin, that the other end may rise and 
fall. Fasten a piece of iron about one inch 
wide and one-third of an inch thiek, to the 
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opposite leg, close to the floor, and close up 


to the box, so that one end of the piece of 


wood above named, may rise and fall between 
this iron and the leg. Have a knife made 
with a blade about two feet long, similar to 
the blade of a drawing knife or shave, only 
about twice as stout; let the lower end ex- 
tend two or three inches beyond the blade, 
and with a screw,'to the piece of wood in 
such a manner that lt cannot turn, so as to 
strike against the iron at the end of the box. 
The upper end of the knife should extend 
about elght or nine inches above the blade 
and then turn and have a wooden handle on 
it, similar to that of a drawing knife, only 
larger, and the end next to a person should 
stand out about two inches. ‘The hay is 
laid in this box, and with the left hand, the 
operator pushes it under*the bow of iron 
and with the right hand he uses the knife, 
which is brought down close against the 
iron at the end of the box, and as it is brought 
down, it is carried end-wise by the lower 
end being extended by the piece of wood as 
. it is falling; this draws the knife across the 
hay, straw stalks, or whatever is to be cut, 
and by pushing the fodder along more or 
less, it may be cut fine or coarse. ‘The 
piece of wood where the knife goes on it, 
should be a little thicker, so that the knife 
may be brought out far enough to come 
against both parts of the iron on the box at 
once. Let the whole work be regular and 
new, and the knife good, and the work will 
be easily performed. ‘That part of the knife 
which plays against the box should be fair 
and straight, like the under part of a draw- 
ing knife, and taper to an edge, witha bevel 
on the other side.— Yankee Farmer. 


From the Maine Recorder. 


pe NMamure. 

 Ithas been rightly said, that ** the manure- 
heap is the farmer’s gold mine,” therefore 
he should constantly endeavor to inerease it. 
—This important article is not sufficiently 
attended to by farmers, in general, although 
it is the principal source of their wealth; 
without it, after all their care and labor, they 
can have but miserable crops. 

The barn-yard is the principal reservoir 
on which the farmer can depend for his 
manure, therefore he should construct it so 
as to retain its contents. It should neither 
be level, nor sloping outwards, but all parts 
should descend toward the centre, so as to 
prevent all rich liquid matters from finding 
their way out, and wasting their fertilizing 
properties on ground that does not require 
them. 

_ If nature has not formed such a place it 
should be done by art. In order to increase 
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the quantity of manure, the farmer should 
aunually deposit in his yard all the coarse 
grass, brakes, weeds, pumpkin vines and 
potatoe tops which can be conveniently col- 
lected. 

Brakes are particularly useful, on account 
of their being so full of salts; they should 
be cut when green and laid in the yard to 
putrify and mix with the dung. 

Leaves are also recommended; they may 
be gathered in large quantities at a proper 
season, and deposited in some convenient 
place, and used as a litter for cattle and hogs, 
during the winter; leaves mixed with dung 
in this way, make the best manure for pota- 
toes. Still farther to augment the mass, 
swamp earth may be added to advantage. 
These materials will absorb the liquid of the 
yard. 

Cattle should be confined tothe yard, con- 
tinually during the foddering season; the 
practice of allowing cattle to go to a distance 
to water, is attended with a great loss of ma- 
nure, besides innumerable accidents, to Which 
they are exposed by going without a driver, 
as they commonly do. 

Every yard should be supplied with water 
from an acqueduct or well; the former is 
preferable, as the water is brought from a 
distance and consequently is not impregna- 
ted with the excrements of the cattle. 


Economy of Fodder. 
BY REV. H. COLMAN. 


Let us compare the value of hay with 
other crops for the feeding of stock. An 
acre of hay yields one ton and a half of 
vegetable food ; an acre of carrots or Swedish 
turneps will yield from ten to twenty tons, 
say fifteen tons, which is by no means an 
exaggerated estimate. Crops at the rate of 
twenty-five tons of carrots and twenty-two 
of Swedish turneps to the acre, have been 
raised among us, and much larger crops than 
these are upon record. 

By an experiment, it has been ascertained 
that three working horses fifteen and a half 
hands high consumed at the rate of two hun- 
dred and twenty-four pounds of hay per 
week, or five tons one thousand five hundred 
and forty-eight pounds of hay per year, he- 
sides twelve gallons of oats each per week, — 
or seventy-eight bushels by the year. An 
unworked horse consumed at the rate of four 
and one quarter tons of hay by the year. The 
produce therefore of nearly six acres of land 


in this mode of feeding, is necessary to sup- 


port a working horse by the year; but half 
an acre of carrots at 600 bushels to the acre 
with the addition of chopped straw, will, 
while the season for their use lasts, do it as_ 
well if not better. These things do not ad- 
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mit of donbt; they have been subjects of||/6 3-8 pounds, the average height above 
accurate trial. ground was 6 1-4 feet, On measuring a 

It is believed, that the value of a bushel square rood, where those trees stood, the 
of Indian corn in straw and meal, will keep||subscriber counted 84 trees, all five feet high 
a healthy horse in good condition for work||and upward. On separating the leaves from 
a week. An acre of Indian corn, which||the above three trees, the produce was 2 1-2 
yields sixty bushels, will be ample for the||lbs. for every three trees, as a portion of 
Support of a horse through the year. Now||them were of a smaller size than those 
it is for the farmer to consider, whether it be|| weighed, it will give to each square rood 
better to maintain his horse upon the produce|/63 lbs., or per acre 10,080 pounds of leaves 
of half an acre of carrots, which can be cul-||the first season from cuttings—and a large 
tivated at an expense not greatly exceeding portion of these leaves were produced in time 
the expense of half an acre of potatoes; or|| for raising the second crop of worms. The 
upon half, an acre of ruta baga, which can be} land on which this crop of trees was raised, 
raised as a second crop at Jess expense than|/is a mellow loam on a clay bottom, from 
potatoes; or upon the grain produce of an} which, in 1835, it was estimated that 1 cut 

| 


acre of Indian corn; or, on the other hand,||two tons of hay to the acre, and was manured 
upon the produce of six acres in hay and last spring with about 22 horse cart loads of 
grain, for six acres will hardly do more than||/barn yard manure to the acre. Planted in 
to yield nearly six tons of hay and seventy or||rows 4 feet apart, and 9 inches in the row. 
eighty bushels of oats. ‘The same economy Rogert SINcLair. 
might be as successfully introduced into the 
feeding of our neat cattle. Ihave knowna ' 
yoke of oxen engaged in the labor of a farm, Remarks by the Editor of the Farmer and 
to be kept three months in winter, in good Gardener, 
working condition, upon one bushel of Indian!) We were delighted at the luxuriant growth 
meal and about twenty-five cents worth of |/of the Morus multicauls plants mentioned in 
Straw per week ; and my own team has never||the communication of friend Sinclair, as well 
been in better condition both for appearance ||as with their very great yield of foliage. It 
and labor, than when fed wholly upon aj has satisfied us that much of the objection 
liberal supply of ruta baga and the coarsest | which has heretofore rested in the minds of 
fodder. But it has been ascertained by ac-||those who would reap ere they have sown, 
curate measurement, that an unworked ox|/against the mulberry culture, may be ob- 
putup on good old hay, consumed at the}|viated if the Morus multicaulis be selected 
rate of 33 lbs. per day, or 231 Ibs. per week, || for the orchard. All the calculations in our 
which is upwards of six tons per year of||manual are based upon the supposition that 
2,000 Ibs. per ton. There must then be a the mulberry trees should be four years old 
great saving between feeding in the way re-||before they are pickedj—and in all candor 
ferred to, or upon English hay; and English}}we must confess that we are still of the 
hay alone, in any quantity without grain or|/opinion, that they ought to grow that long 
vegetables, is not sufficient for any hard||before they are deprived of their foliage; for 
working animal. we conceive that defoliation at an earlier pe- 
riod would tend to shorten the life of the 
- MM 7 lant. But those who are desirous of reapin 
interesting to Silk Raisers. all themselves, and leaving nothing Gar Hoes 
The subscriber last spring planted asmall||terity, may, if they please, reap the fruits of 
field with the Morus multicaulis, or new)|their labor in the mulberry culture, even 
Chinese mulberry, raised from cuttings of| from the first year upwards,—and now let 
one bnd each, say about three inches long,| us see what the product of an acre of ground 
and observing that the trees had grown much|| planted in Morus multicaulis trees one year 
larger than he expected, and had also thrown|/old, equal in quality with those of friend 
out many side branches, and that the growth)|Sinclair’s, would yield. | 
was, in every particular, so much larger|| — He fixes the quantity of leaves at 10,080 
than was anticipated, he thought a plain||lbs. and as 1,000 Ibs. will feed 20,000 silk 
statement of facts relative to them, and their||worms during their working season, so will 
culture, might prove encouraging to silk||10,080 lbs. feed 201,600 worms, and as 
growers, and acceptable to the subscribers|/3,000 worms will make a pound of silk, so 
of the Farmer and Gardener. He invited|/ will the aggregate number make 67 1-5 lbs, 
his friend K. P. Roberts to ride over to the||of silk, which at $4 per pound will bring 
nursery, to see and assist in weighing some|/$283 40—the expense of attending an acre 
_ of said trees, which he did on the first inst.,|/in the silk culture, according to our compu- 
_ and in his presence three trees were taken||tation, $150 20; this being taken from the 
up and weighed, the weight of which was|!gross amount leaves $129 20 as the profits 
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on an acre the first year; and we fain would 
ask,—what can be put in an acre that will 
yield so handsoine a profit? 
The estimated expense of attending an 
» acre in the mulberry and silk culture, as as- 
sumed by us, we have always considered 
large, and think so still; but we purposely 
made it so, in order that we might, in its ea- 
cess, cover all possible contingencies. From 
some little experience of the last year, we 
sincerely believe that the expense of gather- 
ing leaves and feeding the worms might be 
lessened 33 1-3 per cent. by judicious man- 
agement, and we are certain that in pro- 
portion to the extent of an establishment 
would the expense be reduced. 


Brief Hints for Commencing 
Winter. 


Cattle and domestic animals should com- 
mence the winter in good condition. 

Do not undertake to winter more cattle 
than you have abundant means of providing 
for. 

Let every farmer aim to have next spring, 
instead of thin, bony, slab-sided, shaggy 
cattle, fine, smooth, round and healthy ones, 
and to this end Jet him spare no pains; and, 

First, let the cattle be well fed. 

Secondly, let them be fed regularly. 

Thirdly, let them be properly sheltered 
from the pelting storm. 

Proper food and regularity of feeding will 
save the flesh on the animal’s back, and 
shelter will save the fodder. 

All domestic animals in considerable 

numbers should be divided into parcels and 
separated from the other in order that the 
weaker may not suffer from the domination 
of the stronger, nor the diseased from the 
vigorous. 

_ Farmers who have raised root crops, (and 
all good farmers have doubtless done so,) 
should cut them up and mix them with drier 
food, as meal, chopped hay, straw or corn- 
stalks, and f: ed them to cattle and sheep. 

Cow-houses and cattle stables should be 
kept very clean and well littered. To al- 
low animals to lie down in the filth which 
is sometimes suffered to collectin stables, is 
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Sheep, as well as all other domestic ani- 
mals, should havea constant supply of good 
water during winter. They should also be 
properly sheltered from the storm, fora great 
point in the secret of keeping them in good 
condition, is to keep them com/fortable,— 
Genesee Larmer. 


New Kee Hive. 

The New York Evening Post, states 
that an inhabitant of Connecticut, Mr. Jupa, 
has invented a contrivance, by means of 
which bees are made to build their cells and 
deposit their honey in the chamber of @ 
dwelling house appropriated to the purpose, 
in neat little drawers from which it may be 
taken fresh by the owner, without killing 
them. A Connecticut paper describes it as 
follows. 


‘‘ The hive has the appearance of, and is in 
part, a mahogany bureau or sideboard, with 
drawers above and a closet below, with glass 
doors. ‘This case or bereau is designed to 
be placed in a chamber of the house, or any 
other suitable building, and connected with 
the open air or outside of the house by a 
tube passing through the wall. The bees 
work and deposit their honey in drawers. 
When these or any of them are full, or if it 
is desired to obtain honey, one or more of 
them may be taken out, the bees allowed ta 
escape into the other part of the hive, and 
the honey taken away.” 


The glass doors allow the working of the 
bees to be observed—and it is added that 
the spaciousness, cleanliness, and the even 
temperature of the habitations provided for 
them in this manner, render them the more 
industrious. 


Agriculture. 
The pursuit of agriculture, in all its 
branches, offers to a liberal mind, opportuni- 
ties for research and experiments, which is 


perfectly insufferable. By using plenty of|/denied in almost every other department of 


straw or litter, the consequentincrease in the 
quantity of manure, will much more than 
repay the supposed waste in straw. 

Ail stables should be properly ventilated. 

Mixing food is generally better than feed- 
ing cattle on one substance alone. 

Cattle will generally eat straw with as 
much readiness as hay if it is salted copious- 
ly, which may be done by sprinkling brine 
over it. ex: 

A great saving is made by cutting not only 
straw and cornstalks, but hay also. 


science. ‘The perfection to which all other 
professions and sciences have arrived, leave 
nothing to the follower of them at the present 
day, but study and toil, in acquiring a know- 
ledge of the discoveries and inventions of 
others. By some accidental circumstance, 
like that which revealed to Newton’s mind 
the eternal law of gravitations, some new 
discovery in astronomy may yet be made; 
but the devotee of science who starts with 
the determination of laboring until he dis- 
‘covers some new principle by which the 
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heavenly bodies are governed, there is little 
to be anticipated for the reward of his enthu- 
Slastic toil, but disappointment and sorrow 
at least; while the same labor and investi- 
gation bestowed on subjects eonnected with 
the culture of the soil, would probably have 
revealed some fact, unknown before, or at 
least might have gone far to arrange and 
classify the discordant facts with which the 
annals of agriculture abound. While the 
rules that govern the planetary system have 


been recorded with the most scientific exact- 
ness, So that every star, and every star’s mo- 
tion is known and recorded ; the laws that 
rule the productive powers of the soil, and 
a knowledge of which seems the first and 
most natural tendency of the human mind, 
have been but dimly and obscurely traced. 
—Upon what does the claim of agriculture 
to be considered an exact science rest? The 
answer is, upon a thousand contradictory 
facts and opinions handed down from the 
earliest period of history, and augmented till 
the present day, so that they now form a 
heterogeneous mass, which requires and in- 
vites the study and attention of scientific 
Let the 
laws that govern the soil and its powers be 
observed—let every fact received as a canon, 
be subjected to the test of philosophy and 
exact experiment, and at least be classified 
and arranged, and then we may boast of 
having brought agriculture to the rank of a 


minds to separate truth from error. 


science. 


It is a fact to be lamented, that there does 
not exist among the tillers of the soil, a more 


inquisitive spirit concerning the nature and 


habits of the objects they have most to do 


‘with, and upon the perfection of which de- 
— their hopes of gain. ‘There is very 
ittle of that spirit alive. What does it con- 
cern the farmer, whether a root is indige- 
nous or oxotic; whether a plant is at home 
in clay or in sand? as long as it has hap- 
pened to come up where he has happened to 
drop the seed. 
‘* A primrose by the river’s brim, 
A yellow primrose is to him, 
And nothing more.” 


But before any very greatchange can take 
place in the present state of agriculture, 
several radical obstacles must be removed. 
The apathy of agriculturists must be over- 
come; the dignity of the pursuit must be 
made known; and last, and most of all, the 
great and fundamental cause of national 
wealth, must receive encouragement from 
national legislation. 
of the government, and if the real productive 
power of the soil was known, | hesitate not 
to say, that’ millions might be yearly added 
to our coffers, by a liberal and prudent 
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course of government patronage to the cause 
of agriculture. Make it an object of toil, 
and the wilderness everywhere will blossom 
like the rose. 

These are a few general considerations, 
and if considered acceptable, are willingly 
given.— Cultivator, 


Hessian Fly. 


The annexed article relative to the habits 
and progress of this destructive insect, is 
from the pen of a gentleman in this vicinity 
who carefully and minutely watched it 
through all its stages during the past year. 
We have reason to think it is a faithful nar- 
ration of its history through all its stages 
and changes. He adverts to a probable 
remedy to destroy the insect before doing 
mischief to the young wheat, but that is in 
some degree conjectural. The individual 
who can introduce a certain and effectual 
remedy against the ravages of the fly, will 
indeed bea blessing to his species and a 
benefactor to his country. The subject is 
deserving great consideration, and should 
awaken a spirit of inquiry among our agri- 
cultural friends at this season of leisure. 

The fly itself is a small insect with long 
bluish wings, and may be seen hovering 
about over a wheat field in a warm day in 
the fall, after the wheat is up and has got 
into stooling—it then deposites its eggs 
from one to five or six, on the lower leaf 
where it joins the stalk. ‘The eggs, when 
first laid, are about the size of the point of 
a pin, and white; they grow until they be- 
come the size and shape of flax-seed, when 
they change their color to brown, and ap- 
pear in shape and color of a flax-seed. 
While in the white state they appear to ex- 
tract nourishment from the stalk of wheat, 
from their wounding it, the eggs continue 
the flax-seed state in the stalk at the junc- 
tion of the lower leaf, until the next spring. 
In the spring, after the wheat begins to 
grow, no eggs can be found in the live 
wheat, but on examining, there will be found 
dead stools of wheat, and on taking these 
up you will find the egg at the root of the 
stool where it was deposited, appearing like 
a flax-seed. When the weather becomes 
warm in the spring these eggs hatch, and 
the little creature crawls up out of the 
ground, and begins to lay eggs on the sur- 
viving wheat close to the stock on the lower 
leaf, where the egg remains, going through 
its changes until fall, when it comes outa 
fly again, and then commences on the new 
sown wheat. 

The fly will lay its eggs on Rye, but the 
rye stalk grows strong and fast, and bursts 
open the husk leaf where the egg is laid 
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and the ege falls out and perishes. It will 
lay its eggs in Oats and ‘Timothy, but not 
to do much injury. This fly is a very dif- 
ferent insect from the fly that has lately 
made its appearance in New England and 
New York State, or the Maryland fly—in 
both these last cases the fly lays its egg in 
the grain while in a milk state, and the 
worm eats the milk and meal out of the 
grain, but in no case has the grain been eaten 
by the Hessian fly or found in it—but all 
these flies may depredate in the same field 
in their own way. What is the remedy? It 
cannot be in applying any thing to seed be- 
fore sowing, as the fly lives on the root or 
near it, instead of the ear or grain. Even 
good tillage has failed this last season as 


well as late sowing—Will not lime do it if 
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morning. 
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Parsneps—a Field Crop. 
The labor and mode of eultivating the parse 
nep are about the same as those the carrot. 
‘The parsnep produces a larger crop, its aver+ _ 
age product being rated at 24 tony he ee 
and that of the carrot at 12 tons. The parsn 
also contains a far greater proportion of sac- _ 
charine matter than does the carrot, is grace- 
ful to the palate of farm stock, and is greatly — 
conducive to their fattening. It possesses — | 
another advantage over the carrot, in its har- — 
diness—it may be left in the ground till 
‘spring and not be injured by the frost. In 
ithe island of Jersey it forms a regular part — 


properly applied, asa very small portion of ‘of the field system. The roots are fed in a 


lime is a quick and certain death for many 
insects? A pint of quick lime mixed with 
100 bushels of wheat will destroy every 
weavel in it, and if blown from a fan into a 
barn it will destroy or drive them out. 
Lime is a certain and quick death to fleas, 
éc. and itis said that by sowing over the grain 
it will destroy the egg in the grain. Suppose 


a farmer when he found the fly was in his! 


wheat depositing its eggs should sow halfa 
bushel of lime while warm after slacking 
upon an acre, in a still morning while the 
dew is on—the lime being light and fine 
will spread and settle down on the leaves of 
the wheat, and reach the egg while in the 
soft and white state and most likely destroy 
it. Where the stubble is full of the egg, will 
be burried so deep that it will perish. In 
the fall one or two frosts will destroy most 
of the fy, and late sowing has in some 
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cases.— Bucks County Intelligencer. 


The Turnep Fly. 


A method of preventing the ravages of the 
turnep fly has been adopted at Hampstead. 
The practice is founded upon the fact that 
the fly emits its ergs in the autumn, and that 
they are not hatched till the next spring, 
~when the warmth and the fruitful state of 
the soil by repeated ploughings and harrow- 
ings, admit of the generating effects of the 
sun’s rays. It is at this period the turnep is 
generally sown; the plant therefore springs 
up about the time the fly is hatched, and a 
supply of food being thereby afforded, it is 
not surprising that the fly should multiply 
and thrive. If instead of sowing imme- 
diately, the soil is brought into as fine a 
state as possible, and the sowing delayed 
for ten days, although the fly would be 
hatched, it would die for want of its natural 


food. The existence of a fly in the field 


may be ascertained by tae i a 


‘raw state tothe hogs and horned cattle; the — 
flesh of the former they are said to render — 
delicately white, and the benefit derived from 
'the latter is in the opinion of many growers, 
nearly equal to that obtained from oil cake, ° 
in point of the weight of flesh, and so supe- 
rior in flavor, that in the island it always 
commands the highest price. Cows fed 
upon them during the winter months are - 
said to produce butter of a color and flavor 
equal to that of the most luxuriant grasses. 
In Jersey 25 pounds are given daily to the 
cows, with hay, and the cream is more abun- 
dant than from an equal quantity of milk and 
the cows differently fed—seven quarts pro- 
ducing as much as 17 ounces of butter, 


Patent Butter. 


A Russian nobleman of high rank, and in 
the possession of a large landed estate, has 
received from the Emperor, letters patent, as 
a reward for discovering a new method of 
making butter, which may be of importance 
to dairy women in this country. The process - 
consists in boiling, or rather simmering the 
milk, for the space of fifteen minutes, in its 
sweet state, taking care not to burn it, and 
then churning it in the usual manner. Itis- 
said no difficulty ever occurs in making but- 
ter immediately, and of a quality far supe- 
rior to that made from milk which has 1 
dergone vinous fermentation. Butter made 
in this manner, is also said to preserve its © 
flavor and sweetness much longer than that 
made in the ordinary manner. The milk, 
likewise, being left sweet, is considered of 
nearly the same value as before churning, 
and far more healthy, on account of its 
having the animalcule, or whatever else it 
may have contained, destroyed. The ease 


|with which the experiment may be made, 
\should induce all to 


give it a fair trial.— Side 
Culturest, — ; 


° .* s 
ster of Paris. 
ing brief history of the origin’ 
focess of the application of Plaster of 
aS a manure, may be important to the 
| pric tural interest :— ‘ . 
ae ©The a discovery of the utility of Gyp-| 
sum or Plaster of Paris, for agricultural pur-| 
poses, was made by a laborer engaged in 
| 
| 


~ pounding plaster near Hilburn, in Germany. 


rowth of grass along 
€ route which he at different times traveled 
) * across a meadow ; supposingit to be occa- 
2 eee by the fine plaster dropping from his 
» clothes, he was induced to try an experiment 
: 
: 
: 
1 


He noticed the extra 
t 


i; 


we determine the point; it succeeded beyond 
is expectation; and others tested its use- 
- fulness, until all beeame satisfied of its! 
 Hutritious qualities, and thus the use of the! 
_ plaster in Germany became general, as a 
manure, where it could be obtained. 
‘*In the year 1768, Jacob Barge, of Phila- 
_delphia, having learned the use of plaster in 
Germany,obtained some from a manufacturer 
» of Burr stones, and scattered it upon a field’ 
_ of clover, which proved perfectly satisfacto- 
! “ry; in consequence of which Messrs. Hock- 
» er, Lancaster, Clifford, and David Deshler, 
oy 7 respectable farmers near Philadelphia, 
ed the plaster in various ways, and for 
different plants, and were all equally well! 
satisfied of its utility. ‘The call for and ap-| 
’ plication of the article inereased, and hence 
the commencement of a regular trade upon 
- the seaboard in Nova Scotia to all the South- 
ern Ports, which has been regular and per- 
mauent. : 
“The directions for the application of | 
plaster, are so various and multiplied, that 
it is believed that no general rule ean ever! 


— «4 
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The Farmer’s Winter Song. | 


There is a time, the wise man saith, 
Mor all things to be done ; 

To plough, to sow, to reap—as roll 
Successive seasons on. 

For pleasure, too, in flowery spring, 
In fragrant summer’s vales, 

In fruitful autumn’s yellow fields, 
In winter’s evening tales. - 


And though the fields are bleak and drear, 
The forest’s verdure gone— 
And all is withered, cold and sere, 
In garden, field and lawn; 
There’s something left and much to cheer, 
And charm the farmer’s heart; 
For wintry winds to harvest hope, 
Great influence impart, 
¥ 
And while he views the drifting snow, 
And treads the frozen earth— | 
He has at home his garners full, 
And social blazing hearth! 
And thus he sings whate’er pervade 
The earth or sky at morn; 
Of wintry winds or summer’s suns, 
The farmer’s hope is born! 


® 


Rearing of Calves. 


The best cow calves are to be selected 
from such cows as are most quiet, give the 
richest milk, are most hardy, and the best 
adapted in size to the comparative goodness 
of the farm. | | 

There are various ways of rearing calves. 


be adopted, for it has been found thaton some |—In England, as well as in this country, 


ground one bushel to the acre is better than 
six bushels; two bushels to the acre, how- 
ever, appears to be the quantity required for 
the largest portions of land in New Jersey. 
No one should be discouraged if no percepti- 
_ble benefit should result from a trial the first 
year; for ithas been found that the more 
show it is in its effects the more certain 
it is to be advantageous in two, three and 
even four years after its application. For 
he grass, é&c. it should be sown over the 
eld just before or after the grass or clover 
_ begins to grow inthe spring. It is used in 
the same manner upon wheat, barley, oats 
and buckwheat grounds. | 


Corron Cuitivator.—A South Carolian 
-apper describes a newly invented agricultural 
machine, which when the cotton plant is yet 
young, ploughs on each side of the rows, 
and thins out the superfluous plants. Drawn 
by a horse, and managed by one man, it is 


many prefer that calves should run with the 
cows from 3 to 6 months; others let calves 
suck twice a day—in such case the calves 
should take the first or thinnest part which 
is less liable to injure, by producing and 
souering ; others give to the calf new milk to 
drink for four weeks, or a longer period ; at 
the end of this time, skim milk is substituted 
with a mixture of farinaceous food. In ad- 
dition hay or grass is given, as early as the 
calf can eat it. a | 
The following mode of rearing calves has 
been practiced by the writer with great suc- 
cess. The young animals so raised have 
usually gained a growth a year in advance. 
The calf is allowed to suck its mother about 
two days, as the first milk is well fitted to 
cleanse the calf, and secure a full flow of | 
milk from the cow. On the third day the 
mother’s milk is given to the calf to drink, 
and continued freely for two or three weeks, 
till the calf begins to fill out, when the fol- 


said to perform the work of five or six men. ||lowing food is substituted. A gill of flax- 
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seed, for each calf, is boiled in water in the! 


evening, and half the quantity given next 
morning and evening to the calves, adding 
to each mess from a pint to a quart of svald- 
ed oat meal, according to the size and condi- 
tion of the calf, and about two quarts of skim 
milk. In five or six weeks water may be 
substituted, provided the calves can have 
plenty of green food by mowing or feeding. 

The mess shovld be stirred up while the 

calves are drinking. ‘The parings of the 
’ Swedish turnep or Mangel Wurtzel are 

given in the fall, and great care is taken the 

two first winters to give the best hay and a 

liberal supply of roots, Swedish turneps, 

Mangel Wurtzel, carrots, or potatoes, or oil 

cake—and in summer the best grass in pas- 

ture. After this the young stock will keep 
in good condition without extra keeping. 

By early attention to young stock, their 
growth and condition fits them for an early 
profitable sale, or for the market at an extra 
price. 

The writer has killed two heifers of four 
years old each, that weighed when killed 
near nine hundred each. 

_ A bullcalf of superior shape, and intended 
to be shipped to Jamaica, was allowed on 
an average nine quarts per day of new milk 

for fifty days and then treated as before 
_ stated. ,At one year and eleven days it 

weighed eleven hundred and _ thirty-six 
pounds. It is important that the young ani- 
mals should be kept clean, well carded, and 
regularly watered with pure water. 


Meaning of Horse Power as ap- 
plied to Steam Engimes, | 


In compliance with the request of C. C. 
in the Ellsworth Radical, who enquires of 
us respecting the meaning of the term Horse 
Power as applied to Steam Engines, we 
would answer—that the term at best is 
rather an indefinite one, and that Engineers 
themselves are not agreed what is the actual 
amount of a Horse Power. Were all horses 
equally strong it would do very well asa 
measure of power, but as this is far from 
being the case, and as the same horse can- 
not, at all times, owing to different causes, 
such as variation in health, spirits or flesh, 
pull the same number of pounds with the 
same ease it cannot be an exact measure of 
strength. We will however endeavor to 
state in a plain way what is meant by horse 
power when speaking of Steam Engines. 
Suppose you have a body—a rock for in- 
stance that weighs thirty-three thousand 
pounds, You tye a rope to it and then pass 


it over a pully and attach a horse to it. If 
he is a stout fellow he still tae itup at the 


rate of a foot high in a minute. Unharness 
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your horse and attach your steam engine. If | 
this will pull it up at the rate of a foot high 
in a minute it is a one horse power engine. | 
If it will haul up twice that amount, or sixty- 
six thousand pounds, a foot high in a minute, 
itisa two horse powerengine. If it will pull 
up three times as much it is a three horse 
power, and so on. Thirty-three thousand 
pounds is the amount used by American En- 
gineers as a Horse Power. Bolton & Watt 
assumed thirty-two thousand pounds drawn 
up a foot high in a minute as a horse power. ~ 
Desaguliers assumed 27,500 lbs. as a horse 
power, and Smeaton set it 22,916 lbs.— 
Others again, calculate a horse to draw 200 


lbs. at the rate of 2 1-2 miles an hour—or © 


220 feet per minute—but 200 lbs. at 220 feet 
per minute if multiplied together will make 
the draft eqnal to 44,000 lbs.—or 44,000 Ibs. 
a foot high per minute. 

Thus you see the exact amount of a Horse 
Power is not settled upon. It ranges from 
22,000 lbs. to 44,000 lbs. 
at a foot high per minute, you will perceive, 
is verv slow. It is evident, however, that 


| 


The rate of draft ° 


| 


at a quicker rate, the same power could not } 


move so much. A Horse can draw much 


; 


more at a slow pace than at a quicker one. °. 
Hence the quicker the draft, or speed, the © 


less must be the load. 


‘Thus the same power required to raise 32,- - 


000 Ibs. one foot high in a minute, could | 


raise but 3,200 lbs. ten feet high in a minute, 


and but 520 lbs. one hundred feet high ina ; 


minute. 


Spontaneous Comsustion.—The Hamp- - 


den (Mass.) Whig, relates that a quantity of 
hay which had been put into a barn, in the 
town of Otis, about the beginning of August, 


spontaneously took fire and consumed by a © 


slow combustion, which probably went on 
for months. Mr. Root, the owner of the barn 


had observed, from day to day, that his mow ~ 


—where he had placed a quantity of green 
hay well sprinkled with salt, was gradually 
sinking in the centre. Last week he climbed 


it and threw off a little hay from the top, — 


when the following scene occurred. 
**On a sudden a stream of flame, smoke 


and cinders burst upon him, that well near — 
suffocated him, at the same time his feet | 


gave way and he found himself ingulphed. 

to his shoulders in smoke and embers, from 

which situation he fortunately very soon ex- 

tricated himself, rather singed, and gave the 

alarm of fire; his neighbors by timely exer- 

tog extinguished the fire and saved his 
arn.” 


| 
Are not the great happiest when most free 
from the inewmbrances of greatness? Is there 
then any happiness in greatness 2 


; 


- 


no. 12. 


Wax wron Locusrs.—According to letters 
from Aleppo, the country in that neighbour- 
hood had been ravaged by locusts which de- 
scended in clouds upon the earth and con- 
sumed its vegetation. Ibrabim Pacha ealled 
out the whole population to do battle against 
these armies of insects, and went himself at 
the head of 25,000 men to the place most in- 
fested. The people were marshalled in sev- 
enty-two divisions, one of which in thirty- 
two days collected a heap of locusts large 
enough to load twenty horses. 


Fertinity or Micuican.—A letter ina 
western paper gives some instances of the 
fertility of Michigan. A settler in the au- 
tumn of 1834, spent 10 days work in clearing 
the underbrush from 20 acres of oak opening, 
and 20 days in ploughing and harrowing in 
20 bushels of wheat. The next summer he 
harvested 600 bushels from the field by 
measurement. Last autumn, another sowed 
4 acres of timbered land, a different soil, and 
this summer harvested from it 208 bushels 
or wheat. ‘l'hese however are extraordinary 
crops. 


The Husbandman. 


There is one prevailing error among this 
class of society which ought to be eradicated 
and destroyed—it is more fatal to the busi- 
ness of agriculture than the growth of Cana- 
da thistles, or the destruction of May frosts 
—we mean the neglected education of the 
farmer’s children. It is frequently remarked 
that education is of little use to the farmer ; 
a very little science willdo for him. Great 
knowledge is only beneficial in the profes- 
sional man. Expressions of this sort are 
founded upon a false estimate of one of the 
most useful and elevated professions of life. 

If the habitual business of the cultivator 
does not afford the mental powers a field for 
their most extended exercise, we know not 
where to look for sucha field. ‘The study of 
agriculture unites to the theory of science 
the very essential material of its practical 
parts. It makes the student experimentally 
and truly learned. 

Nearly every thing that is useful in our 
pilgrimage through life is drawn from the 
earth. ‘The main use of science is to explore 
the minutie of nature, to fathom its secret 
caverns, and to bring forth the hidden pos- 
sessions of the earth into comprehensible 
identity.x—Where then is the occupation that 
so richly furnishes a perpetual supmly. of 
mental food as that of agriculture. In the 
constant exercises and every day labor of the 
farmer the business of his science is pro- 
gressing, if his intellect has been set right 
in the education of his youth. The theory 
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‘is all essential, for this constitutes the im- 
plement by which he is to prosecute the 
study of nature to its practical utility. 

A man cannot go forth upon the land with 
‘any good degree of promise in scientific ex- 
periment, without the light of past experi- 
ence upon his path way, and this he can 
only obtain by a passage though the literary 
institutions of the country, where the results 
of the labors of the learned for ages are col- 
lected together and made accessible to the 
student. ‘To attempt a prosecution of the 


sciences independent of the past experience, 


as we sometimes incline to consider our- 
selves, would be vain.—There is scarcely a 
valuable discovery of modern times but has 
borrowed something of its proportions or 
utility from the mind of antiquity. 

That the farmer by a scientific cultivation 
of his tand, can increase to a very great ex- 
tent its productions, there does not exist a 
rational doubt. And that the time is coming 
when there will be actual necessity for this 
increase of production, there is every ap- 
pearance. It is therefore not only wise and 
expedient to commence or rather carry on 
now, but itis a high duty which is owed 
already to posterity, in consideration of all 
the blessings which 
queathed to us. A: 

Permit us, therefore, in our humble way, 
to impress upon the minds of the farmers the 
very great usefulness of education to their 
children. Give your sons and daughters not 
the less education because you design them 


a 


for rural life and agricultural pursuit. If you — 


are able, educate them—they will find abun- 
dant employment for all their science though 
their farms be located in the deep wilderness 
of the west; though they be cast amid bar- 
ren rocks and sterile sand plains, science will 
aid them there. | 
Not a blade of grass nor spear of grain but 
will grow better under the cultivation of in- 
tellectual care. Nota flower but will show 
beauties to the eye of science, which the 
vulgar world knows not of.—Not a vine but 
rears finer and produces more where educated 
hands superintend its growth. In short, all 
nature is beautified, improved and bettered, 
where the cultivator is no stranger to its pro- 
perties and the science of its developement. 
Farmers, give your children education. It 
is the only earthly inheritance you can be- 
ie them that is beyond the reach of acct- 
ent. All other human property is constantly 
changing and transitory.—Science is not 
transferable—not like the mutability of 
other good, negotiable; it is firm and un- 
shaken by human vicissitude. It will be the 


enduring companion of your children through — 


life—it will support them in all the afflic- 
tions of Providential chastisement, and pres 


ast ages have be- 
p get Sake 


5 
&* . 
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pare them for an inheritance in that undis-{|minish labor, or to increase its power; for 
covered country beyond the land of death.—||instance, by proper arrangement five hands 
Troy Whig. may do as much labor as six persons, ac- 
. cording to the usual mode of employing | 
them. 5. A farmer ought not to engage in 
a work, whether of ordinary practice, or in- 
ternal improvement, except after the most 
careful inquiries; but when begun, he ought 
to proceed in it with much attention’ and 
perseverance, until he has given ita fair trial. 
6. It is a main object in management not to 
attempt too much, and never to begin a work 
without a probability of being able to finish 
it in due season. 7. Every farmer should 
have. a book for inserting all these useful 
hints which are so frequently occurring in 
conversation, in books, and gathered in the 
course of his reading, or in a practical man- 
agement of his farm. 


Cee pI 

Anti-Carrie Cuoxer.-Our worthy friend | 
Pain Wingate, has left in our office an instru- 
ment with the above title. It is what is vu/- 
garly called a tarred rope, and we should’ 
call it a very useful and efficient instrument. | 
There should be one in every neighborhood, | 
for itis a fact that cattle are liable to get 
choaked, the world over, and being choaked | 
ought to be relieved by the aid of man. But. 
why is a tarred rope better for this purpose | 
than a cordwood stick? For various reasons. | 
It is sufficiently stiff to effect the business, 
nine times in ten, and at the same time has 
that kind of elasticity which will accommo- 
date itself to a position or passage not en- 
tirely straight. 

In order to make one, take a piece of 
tarred rope, say an inch in diameter, and six 
feet long. Untwist it three or four inches at. 
the end and leave a tuft of it loose in order 
to make a kind of ball or swablike end— 
then wind around it a piece of canvass or 
cloth in order to make the surface smooth, | 
and over this roll or wind some spun yarn. 
tightly and smoothly.—In cold weather this’ 
rope should be warmed a little before using, 
and in warm weather it is well to wet it. | 
When about to use it the tuft at the end 
should be turned back, and this will makea 
soft but sufficiently solid bulb to fill the gul- 
let when it is pushed down.—Je. Far. 

a ae : 


Pouttry.—The celebrated agriculturist, . 
Arthur Young, says, ‘the poultry house © 
should contain an apartment for the general | 
stock to roost in, another for setting, a third | 
for fattening, and a fourth for food. If the + 
scale is larger, there should be a fifth for + 
plucking and keeping feathers. Ifawoman ; 
is kept purposely to attend them, she should . | 
have hercottage contiguous, that the smoke. « 
of her chimney may play upon the roosting 
and setting rooms; poultry never thriving so 
well as in warmth and smoke; an observa- -- 
tion as old as Columella, and strongly con- - 
firmed by the quantity bred in the smoky 
cabins of Ireland.” 


n 


Premium Burrer AND Cuerese.—At ub-. EXPeRIMENTS.—There is no way of mak- < 
lie sale in Boston, on account of the Mass. ing improvements in farming, but by ex- - 
Society for promoting Agriculture, 37 tubs|| periments. If the farmer is informed of, or 
of butter were sold at prices ranging from | has conceived a different and better method - 
56 to 30 cents a pound. It was made by || of eulture, or management in any branch of 
Mr. Wm. Bachop, of Barnet, Vt. and ob- | his farming, he is to test the goodness of that 
tained the first premium of $100. 11 tubs || method by experiments ; and, if these prove 
offered by Mr. Chamberlain, of Westboro’, successful, he may congratulate himself, on 


ee ee ea ee 


by which had obtained the second premium having performed an act which is serviceable 
of $2 


brought from 53 to 27 cents, |to his country and honorable to himself.— - 
ves | Farmer’s Assis. 
. MA oh , FOR MES Gamat The farmer nas als SR ee a) 
ought to rise early, to see that others do so,.| New He | Bh Fee ; 
and that both his example is followed and | French abe tyr tat a oe ear . 
his orders obeyed. 2. The whole farm | name of which isnot given, lately introduced | 
should be regularly inspected, and not only | in England, as a forage for cattle. It was-. 
/ 


every field examined, but every beast seen, || discovered growing on the shores of Hud- - 
at least once a day. 3. In a considerable | son’s Bay. This northern plant possesses 
farm, it is of the utmost consequence to have | the peculiarity of sending out new sprouts | 
hands especially appropriated for each of the |as soon as it is eut, thus keeping up asup- - 
most important departments of labor, for|| ply forthe whole season. Itbears the most _- 
there is often a great OSs of time where per- rigorous winters, it affords a most nutricious » 
sons are frequently changing their employ-||food for cattle, and flourishes best in cold 
ment, and the work is not executed so well. /and damp grounds. ‘The English farmers 
4. Every means should be hought of to di-||look upon it as an important acquisition. 


4 ie. . 
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Prunine Gooseperrins.—A very Suitable |;churning for butter always have an orifice 
season for performing this operation is in |Snfficient for the air to have access to the 
winter, and it may be done whenever mild||cream. Butter is produced by ihe union of 
» or open weather will permit. Gooseberries, |OXygen with the cream, and more butter will 
in order to produce good fruit, should be |be produced, and of a finer flavor, if the 
kept thin of branches; all the irregular and | churn is sufficiently open. | ee 
crooked ones, and old worn out bearers, | It is recommended by some writers to 
Should be cut out, leaving the most thrifty | shorten the operation of churn y mixing 
and straightest shoots, which would be at ja little distilled vinegar with the cream in 
nearly equal distance asunder. As the ads |the churn. “A table-spoonful ors two to a 

mission of airand light is essential to the | gallon of cream is advised, and the'acid may 
perfection of the fruit, it will generally be | be carried off by washing the butter in two 
“necessary to prune off al! superabundant | or three changes of water. 
Shoots of last year’s growth, and the lateral | In Seotland dairy women give their butter 
shoots on the larger branches, always cut- |a fine yellow color by grating some ornage - 
ting closely, So as to leave no stumps. A. | carrots, straining the juice and mixing it with 
good terminal shoot should always be left to | the cream previous to churning. Butter thus 
each branch except it be unusually long, | made acquires not only a beautiful yellow 
when it should be removed and a good lateral | color, but a flavor which adds greatly to its 


one left in its place.——Yankee Farmer, value. The quantity of carrot juice to be 
be " used must be ascertained by experiment and 
, the judgment of the manufacturer. 
Winter Butter, juagm Ro ARE 


| Another Method. Moderate winter weather 


it mileh vane ware fed with yal nae is unfavorable to butter making; the cream 
might be made during winter. Some dairy beiig so fone’ in rising. that the butter me- 


women, however, complain that it is almost, quires a bitter taste. The method pursued 
impossible to churn their cream into butter in my family is, to warm the bason into 
- a 9 , . 

in cold weather. Mr. Van Emburg [See N. which the milk is strained, and then imme- 


! i a a trait om 
- E. Farmer, vol. ii. p. 124, 125] directs to’ diately setit where it will, freaze macdeniiaies 
Keep the milk till it-begins to change, and}! hard ag soon as possible. ‘the act of conge- 
then to churn it. He advises to mix the || ation causes all the cream to rise ; which is, 
night’s milk with that of the next morning, 


Ts iner this change generally take in a tin basin, often near three fourths of an 
- and **in summer thise o ces || « : " “ 

BY 5 ~ |inch thick. With one of Spain’s chur 
place about ten o’clock; in cold weather it}| , P Y ork 


requires to be kept longer for the purpose, 
say spring and autumn, the milk of the first. 
mess may be kept till the day following, and 
then requires the addition of warm water to} 
the mill to bring it to the ey temperature 
for churning.”? Others advise in eold weath-| 


five minutes. By feeding the cows par 
on turneps, the butter is as yellow, and px 
sesses a flavor no ways inferior to that made 
in summer.—J. /. Farmer. | f. 


¢ 7 4 
ate 


a 


rr. 
er to pour as much boiling water into the Beet Sugar in Ohio. 
eream as will bring it to about the tempera-|| In Dayton, Ohio, the manufacture of beet 


fure of milk just from the cow. It is said | sugar has been tried on a very minute scale. 
that cream managed in that way will require | A Mr. Clark made two pounds and a half of 
* but very little churning, and is attended with. good brown sugar from twenty-nine pounds 
no disadvantage except that the butter will | and a half of the mangel wurtzel. He de- 
be white a day or two. | scribes the process thus : 
It is said in Hanter’s Georgical Essays | “I braised the roots with the hea 1 of an 
that good butter may be made from cows |axe, and poured upon the pulp scalding v 
fed on turneps as follows. ‘| ter, and put the whole into a coarse bag, 
** Let the ‘vessels which receive the milk wring oat by hand all that I could obtaih I 
be kept constantly clean, and well sealded | then put it over the fire in a brass kettle, adds 
with boiling water. When the milk is |ing milk to raise the scum—after which I 
brought from the dairy, with every eight ||added a little blood, while the syrup was 
quarts mix one quart of boiling water, and | warm, which caused the sediment to settle 
then put “ pe a aah tsi: it |at ny base of a ey Ware the whole 
is asserted will destroy the taste of the tur- | stood an hour. poured off the syrup as 
nep, and perhaps may facilitate the process | carefully as I could—placed it over the fire 
ofchurning, again gave it a slow heat, and testing it as 
Dr. Deane’s N. England Farmer states || they do syrup of mapel, molasses, began to 
that **a strong raneid flavor will be given to | stir with a wooden spatula off 4 iy the fire, . 
the butter if we churn so near the fire as to | till it was grained off very handsome, and ie 


‘ 


heart the wood in the winter season. In|} was much admired by those who saw it.” 
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PRICES CURRENT. 


| Philadelphia,; Baltimore, , New York, , Boston, 

ARTICLES. Dec. 29. Dec. 26, Dec. 26. Dec, 24. 
Beans, white, per bush......++-+++e+e0s $1 80—2 00| 1 37—1 50| 2 20—2 50; | 75—2 20 
Beef, messynew, per bbl....++++- sake ae 13, 00-13 5012 00-12 50/12 00-13 50/14 25-14 50 
Bacon, western, per lb... +seeeeeeeeeeees 11 13) 10— LIS|13B 00-14 00).....6.. eee 
Butter, extra, per tub......++ a” ARAM AG, «000k a sues wees 22— 23 
Butter, fresh, per lb. (market,)....-.+-- 25—— 37) 25— 374) 26— 40] 380— 374 
Hamas, per Ib... .-sseeeeeeers ao oattbhe eS 3 Re Ca ae 1Gu.: 14 14— 16 
Hog’s Lard, per Ib.....+eeeeeeeee 0 ree is. te 14..' 37 OST 
Cheese, American, per 1D......e+eeeeees 1, Pras F a, ee Sie 10 Don, 19 
Beeswax, yellow, per Ib... e++eeeseeeee 27— 28). 2—~ 27— 28] 28— 30 
Beeswax, white,..... » (rrr 37— 39 40— 38— 40 38— 40 
Bristles, American, erees eeervevosecere Ct are 25— 65 30... 75 
Flax, American,....essesveceeeeeeeess SDT eee ee 8 94 SW. 12 
Flour, best, per bbl.......-+++ ies ad tl 00— 10 25-10 50/10 25-10 50 —10 62 
Grarn—Wheat, per bush. Penna.....-- 2 10—2 40),....0.-005: 2 00—2 10 —2 124 
do. Maryland,.....- 2 00—2 25) 1 30—2 05) 1 50—1 75)............ 
Rye, per bushel,........e+++++ I 45—1 50)... 2.05 @- 1 20—1 25; 1 40—1 45 
Qarins Ora: «isis tings tanie's eres 83— 85 78— 80) 1 00—1 05) 1 10—1 12 
ata Ose edgeas s biel mealies 48— 55 44 45 52— 624 45— 66 
Barley, do. Penn.......++.++. 90—1 O0}|...... sees SI— 82 |.....ceseeee 
PRR 7 O6s)s 55 on nr ss sane tes), 'sceedeceess L 124— eS ie 8 eee Pre 
Har, Timothy, per 100 Ibs,.......----.] 1 OO—1 10).,.......... 1 10—1 50 —1 42 
MBA WP MATORR, co sivy secon ceses e's 90-— . 95].....co pes een lane ome IME oo 'wco vances 
Hemp, American dry rot, ton,......-... 175 00- 120 00-140 |130 00-140 |............ 
Hops, first sort, 1836, lb.....-. Ta Pe kak ks boars | eeaee * Te) Peer — 10 
Plaster Paris, per ton,..--. See a caus b 5 00—5 25) 3 00—3 25 —3 25] 3 00—3 12 
Srxrps---Cloverseed, per bushel,......... 6 00—7 00! 7 50— Peiéek 0. i bess 6% 9 00 
Flaxseed, rough, do.......+.+-. 1 84—1 86) 1 50—1 75) 1 65—1 75 —I1 50 
Timothy,....cccceee stevecess 2 25—2 75) 3 00—3 50] 2 25—2 50} 3 00—3 12 
Tallow, per Ib..........-00- twestewhss 93— 10 — 8 — 9} _— 10 
Woot---Saxony, fleece, per [b..... esos. 68— 75) S55— 68) F5— 80| FO— 75 
Merino,.....++++: Spe'cecbeess 60— 674) 48— 55) 50— 68} 65— 70 
1-4 and commOn,.. ses sceeeees 40— 44 36— 40 25— 40) 46— 50 
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Remarks, 


The Flour and Grain market remains without any essential change. Foreign wheat 
has declined ; sales of Ohio at $2,40 to $2,41 per bushel. Rye is scarceand in demand. 
Barley also scarce, sale of 900 bushels at $1,10, Corn and Oats remain fair, at the prices 
quoted in our last. The receipts and demand for flour and meal have been quite limited. 
Good brands, Pennsylvania and Genesee, $11. Linseed Oil is quoted at 92 cents per 
gallon. Provistons—-In Beef and Pork no change. Butter and Lard meet with ready 
sales at fair prices. Country killed Pork is coming. in freely and sells readily at $8,25 
to $8,75 per 100 lbs. Woor.—The demand continues quite fair for the supply of manu- 
facturers, and price steady. The sales reached 130,000 Ibs. the last fortnight, mostly do- 
mestic, at prices within our quoted range; 14,000 Ibs. of it full blood, at 62 a 63 ets. A 
considerable lot of tub washed at 50 cents per lb.—The market is now bare of low grades 
of a Wool. 

ALTIMORE, Dec. 26.——Flour, no change in Howard street. sales at $10,503; choi 
brands $10,75 per barrel. City Mills—sales at $10 for stand and quality. Rye Flown 
last sale $8. Corn Meal—we quote at $21 in hhds. and $4,623 in bbls. Oats scarce, we 
quote 49 a 51 cents. Clover Seed is in good demand and scarce; we quote $7 to $8 per 
bushel. Flaxseed $1,50 to $1;624, receipts light. Sales of Maryland Wheat, not strictly 
ies et $2. Rye at $1,20 to $1,25. Corn, white and yellow, at 80 cents, and the market 
nearly bare. 

New York, Dec. 24.—Flour remains very heavy and with but few sales. The Corn 
Exchange somewhat benefitted by the news of an important advance in England. Foreign 
Wheat is held for higher prices. Northern Rye has been sold at $1,40 per bushel. 

PurtapeLpaia Carrie Market.—The supply for the week ending, Dec. 23, was quite 
small, consisting of only 156 Beeves, 90 Cows with Calves, 210 Hogs, and 1121 Sheep. 
Beef Cattle were in limited demand, and part of the supply remained unsold. Prices ranged 
from $6 to $8,50, and a few beasts of very superior quality brought $9,—average price 
$7,50 to $8 per hundred. Cows with Calves sold at $30 to $38. Hogs were in fair re- 
quest at $8 a $8,75 per hundred. Sheep met with a moderate demand according to quality 
and condition, at $2,25 to $4 each ; at the latter price for superior animals. 
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Oxen. 


The author of a series of valuable Essays 
on Agricultural and Rural affairs, Joun T'ay- 
Lor, Esq., published a few years since in N. 
Carolina, says, that next to the recommena- 
tion of the most approved modes of culture, 
the best and cheapest means of effecting it, 
deserve our attention, and lastly frugality in 
the consumption of our produce. The in- 
troduction of a more general use of oxen as 
substitutes for horses in the cultivation of the 
earth, and the other operations of husbandry, 
have high claims upon the attention of our 
farmers, as being attended with many ad- 
vantages. But there is in this country a 
strong prejudice against this generous ani- 
mal, which is the first thing to be got over— 
when that is removed, the credit of the ox 
will soon follow. 

It is a fact, which cannot be disproved, 
that oxen in some sorts of work, are equal to 
horses; in these cases, they certainly ought 
to be preferred, because they are kept at con- 
siderably less expense, and less casualities 


Fig. 


45, | 
stances they are nearly equal to horses, and 
in their support they are infinitely cheaper. 
Since fall and winter ploughing for the suc- 
ceeding year’s corn crop, are coming into 
general use, the value of oxen will be more 
highly appreciated; as at the cool season of 
the year they may be usefully employed at 
the plough in fallowing up the land, or en- 
gaged in hauling in the corn crop, while the 
horses are at this work. The late President 
Maptson, in one of his annual addresses be- 
fore the Agricultural Society of Albermarle, 
has some new and valuable remarks on oxen, 
which claim the particular attention of every 
husbandman. He says: | 
“JT cannot but consider it as an error in 
our husbandry, that oxen are too little used 
in the place of horses. Every fair compari- 
son of the expense of the two animals, favors — 
a preference of the ox. But the circum- 
stance particularly recommending him, is, 
that he can be supported when at work, by 
grass and hay; while the horse requires grain 
and much of it; and the grain generally 


attend them. Although oxen cannot wellljgiven him, Indian corn, the crop which re- 
_ be used to the entire exclusion of horses, yet||quires most labor, and greatly exhausts the 
_ there is undoubtedly, a great deal of work(|land. From the best estimate I have been 
| that they would do as well, particularly in|jenabled to form, more than one half of the 


earting and all heavy work. In most in-l|corn crop is consumed by horses; including 
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the ungrown ones; and not less than one||mal, heated by the weather, and fretted by 
half by other,than pleasure horses, By get-||the discipline, will readily account for his 
ting free from this consumption, one half the||sinking under his exertions; when green 
labor, and of the wear of the land, would be||food even, much less dry, with a sober habit 
saved, or rather more than one half: for on|/of labor, would have no sueh tendency. ‘The 
most farms one half the corn crop grows on|/third objection also is nota solid one. The 
not more than two fifths, and sometimes a|/ox can, by a proper harness, be used singly 
smaller proportion, of the cultivated fields;||as well as the horse, between the rows of 
and the more fertile fields would of course be||Indian corn; and equally so used for other 
retained for cultivation. Every one can fig-||purposes. Experience may safely be ap- 
ure to himself, the ease and conveniency of a|/pealed to on this point. In the 4th place, it 
revolution which would so much reduce the/|is alleged that he is slow in his movements. 
extent of his corn fields; and substitute for|| l'his is true, but in a less degree than is of- 
the labor bestowed on them, the more easy||ten taken for granted. Oxen that are well 
task of providing pasturage and hay. But|!chosen for their form, are not worked after 
will not the ox himself when at work require||the age of about 8 years, (the age at which 
grain food as well as the horse? Certainly||they are best fitted for beef,) not worked too 
much less, if any. Judging from my own||many together, and are suitably matched, 
observation, I should say, that a plenty of|/may be kept to nearly as quick a step as the 
good grass, or good hay, will suffice without||horse. May I not say a step quicker than 
grain, where the labor is neither constant nor||that of many of the horses we see at work, 
severe. But I feel entire confidence in say-}|who, on account of their age, or the leanness 
ing, that a double set of oxen alternately at|/occasioned by the costliness of the food they 
work, and therefore half the time at rest,||require, loose this advantage, where they 
might be kept in good plight without other|/might have once had it! The last objection 
food than a plenty of good grass, or good hay.||has most weight. The ox is not as well 
“And as this double set would double the||adapted as the horse for the road service, es- 
supply of beef, tallow and leather, a set-off||pecially for long trips. In common roads, 
is found in that consideration fora double||which are often soft, and sometimes sud- 
consumption of that kind of food. The ob-||denly become so, the form of his foot, and 
jections generally made to the ox are, 1.||the shortness of his leg, are disadvantages; 
hat he is less tractable than the horse. 2.|/and on roads frozen, or turnpiked, the rough- 
That he dose not bear heat as well. 3. That|!ness of the surface in the former case, and its 
he dose not answer for the single plough||hardness in both cases, are inconvenient to 
used in our corn fields. 4. That he is slower||his cloven hoof. But where the distance to 
in his movements. 5. That he is less fit for||market is not great, where the varying state 
carrying the produce of the farm to market.||of the roads and the weather can be con- 
“The first objection is certainly founded||sulted ; and where the road service is in less 
in mistake. Of the two animals, the ox is/|proportion to the farm service, the objection 
the more docile. In all countries where the/|is almost deprived of its weight. In cases 
ox is the ordinary draught animal, his doci-||where it most applies, its weight is dimin- 
lity is proverbial. His intractability, where||ished by the consideration, that a much 
it exists has arisen from an occasional use of |/yreater proportion of service on the farm 
him only with long and irregular intervals;||may be done by oxen, than is now com- 
during which the habit of discipline being||monly done; and that the expense of shoeing 
broken, a new one is to be formed. The 2nd|/them, is little different from that of keeping 
objection has as little foundation. The con-||horses shod.” 
stitution of the ox accommodates itself} as Oxen are very extensively used in some 


readily as that of the horse to different cli- oe 

mates. Not only in ancient Greece and Italy,||P@™' of Great Britain—the farmers of that 

but ee at as - fesieaiess to us in||country having found a great advantage re- 

ancient history, the ox and the plough are}|.,.)¢; = 

associated. At this day, in the warm parts ee ee 

of India and China, the ox, not the horse,||5®S been adopted on many of the large farms, 

is in the draught service. In every part of ||by which a certain number are turned over 

India, the ox always appears, even in the!/to the crazier or the butel 

train of her armies. And in the hottest parts ~ “es - aia. - 

of the West Indies, the ox is employed in ; pA: oe supplied by an equal number of 

hauling weighty produce to the sea ports.||® suitable age. In many portions of our own 
country the prejudices existing against the 

mployment of oxen for farm service is grad- 

ually, but surely giving way. The farmer 


The mistake here, as in the former case, has 
arisen, from the effect of an occasional em- 
"a fa only, with no other than green 

. The fermentation of this in the ani- 
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who consults his own interest, should, if he 
has not already done so, make a fair and ju- 
dicious trial, in order to ascertain and satisfy 
himself as to the advantages resulting from 
the employment of the ox. If he start right 
we have no fears of the result, Nothing 
but an unjust prejudice has prevented the 
general employment of oxen. 


_—_—_—_——__. ———— 


Training of Steers, 

The following article on the manner of 
keeping steers we commend to the attention 
of farmers, as being worthy their careful 
consideration. We extract it from the Farm- 
er’s Series of the Library of Useful Know- 
ledge. 


The training of steers, for work, is very 
rarely committed to any other than the 
breeder; the animal is found to be more do- 
cile, and to thrive better in its own home 
than in any other, and its sale, for the pur- 
pose of labor, is less an object of specula- 
tion than that of the horse. The calves are 
dropped in the ordinary season, and either 
weaned immediately or allowed to suck, ac- 
cording to the system of grazing pursued on 
the farm, nor does it appear to materially 
affect their future thrift or health; but for 
weaning they should fall about December, 
and if kept warm in the pens until gradually 
released from housing, they will be equally 
forward with calves dropped in the early 
part of Spring which run with the cow; 
though the March calf is reckoned the best. 
They are fed about the orchard, or in a spare 
field, until late in the spring or summer, 
and then turned to grass until the approach 
of November, when they are taken into the 
yards and fed on such food as can be best 
spared; but it must be remarked, that on the 
quality of this will greatly depend their 
growth and condition, for although a half- 
fed animal may grow large, he will assuredly 
become gaunt and awkward, ill set in his 
limbs, and defective in his shape; he will 
also come later to the yoke, and, conse-||be tied up in the ox-house, and used by de- 
quently, a portion of his labor will be lost.||grees to either the yoke and bow, or to a bri- 
Though hay may be only given in very mo-|jdle and collar, until gradually accustomed 
derate quantity to yearlings, yet they should||to the gear, when he should be harnessed to 
have an allowance of meal and bran, with||a tame old ox, which is made to accompany 
plenty of roots as well as straw, and although||him gently, without forcing him to his work, 

_ confined to the shelter of the yards and open)jand if he offers resistance, he must be patted, 
sheds at night, they should be allowed the|jencouraged by the voice, and fed; if very 
runof the pasture in day-time, whenever thel|obstinate he should suffer hunger, and only 
weather permits. They are then _— turn-||be fed after work; he will thus be taught to 
ed out as soon as there is a bite of grass in||obey his master, but it should rather be by 
the spring, and the same course followed—)firmness than by violence. After patiently 
with the exception of the meal—until rising||pursuing this course for a few days, his ob-, 
three years old, when they may be gently|| jection to work with the other oxen will be: 


used, just to accustom them to the yoke or 
collar, and are regularly put to work in the 
spring of the following year. When broken 
very young, they become more docile and 
tractable than when kept to a greater age; 
they are also thought to apply their strength 
with more effect to the draught, and, if pro- 
perly taught, their common natural pace may 
be certainly much improved. ‘T’o accustom 
them to a quick step, they should, however, 
be at first driven with a very light weight, 
and should not be heavily laden until they 
have attained their full growth. 

The patience of the ox is proverbial, but 
though more quiet than the horse, he is yet 
of various temper, less tractable, and some- 
times very indocile; his strength too, though 
of the same breed, is often very unequal, 
and therefore considerable attention is requi- 
site to match them. The training, though 
generally considered an object of great diffi- 
culty by those not accustomed to their use, 
is, in truth, one of the very simplest nature. 
The great point is to govern him by mild- 
ness, and by gentle usage to accustom him 
gradually to his work, without apparent com-- 
pulsion or severity; for, if irritated, an im- 
pression may be made upon his temper which 
no after treatment will efface; but with kind- 
ness he is easily familiarized and rendered. 
docile. A young steer should be acustomed 
from the earliest age to be driven about and 
led; he should be also occasionally handled 
when about the yards, and when taken up 
for the purpose of breaking, he should be 
placed under the hands of a careful steady 
man of particularly good temper, who should 
commence by feeding and caressing him. In 
this process also, a good deal of care and > 
management is requisite, for young stock 
will not always eat of the food that is pre- 
sented to them : in some cases, indeed, hardly 
any thing but sheer hunger will induce them, 
and if stinted, they will suffer in their health, 
but if the steer cannot be coaxed by other 
means the better mode will be to turn him 
for a few days among older stock already ac- 
customed to other food, from which he will 
soon learn to consume it. He then should 
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overcome; his labor, however, must be very||to a pair of oxen, from an idea that such a 
gentle; he should neither be fatigued nor||mode of draught is more handy than when 


over-heated, for if hurried in hot weather he 
may be exposed to the flux. 

Cleanliness, though not so essential to 
oxen as to horses, should be also attended 
to; his feet and legs should be well washed, 
and his coat be wisped over after he has 
worked; and this kind of care, though too 
commonly neglected, will tend to keep him 
in spirit and condition. He should then form 
one of a pair, which should be yoked to- 
gether; or, if there be a pair of well broken- 
in oxen upon the farm, the most advisable 
plan is to yoke the young ones behind them ; 
and as the spring is the usual time of doing 
this, they may be attached to a moulding- 
sledge or bush-harrow, upon grass-land, and 
thus be made in a slight degree useful even 
in the breaking. After two or three trials 
in this way, they may be put to harrowing 
fallow-ground ; but for the first few weeks 
it is generally found advantageous to let 
them follow older oxen. When thus bro- 
ken-in at two years old, they give very little 
trouble, and become gradually accustomed 
to every kind of work. It is, however, to be 
understood, that oxen are unfitted for much 
Tabor until they have reached their third 
year; therefore, until they are thoroughly 
trained, they should only be employed at 
short intervals; but it is from that period, 


oxen are employed alone, but it is a custom 
which no plea can really excuse. 

Oxen, though usually worked in pairs, are 
yet often used in double couples, and driven 
by a boy, whose chant, which is continued 
with unabated ardour throughout the day, 
the ploughman throwing in at intervals his 
hoarser notes, is in many parts of the country 
thought to have a very peculiar charm in 
cheering them on to their labor. Nor is the 
lad’s time thus wholly thrown away, for he 
must himself learn to drive and hold, and 
the expense forms but a trifling additional 
charge upon a team. ‘ 

There is also another, and a very sumple 
mode adopted by many foreign farmers to 
induce obstinate steers to take kindly to their 
work, without either loss of time in attend- 
ance or unnecessary force, and merely by 
acting upon their appetite. According to 
this plan the animal is harnessed, and fast- 
ened by the collar to a cord or chain, which 
runs ina ring, to which a weight is appended 
at the manger, which he can approach or re- 
tire from at pleasure. Another weight is 
then hung to his traces by the center of the 
splinter-bar, and rests upon the ground, pass- 
ing through a pully upon which it moves. 
The weight to which the steer is thus at- 
tached may be about a cwt., or more, and he 


until they are six years old, that they are|lis then placed at the full length of his chain 
most active and useful in the draught. By/||from the manger, which is filled with proy- 


this time, too, they will fully have attained 
their growth, and their value, instead of in- 
ereasing, would be lessened, as they fatten 
more readily before seven years of age than 
they do after it, and make finer beef. It is 
generally observed that, although aged oxen 
have the advantage in strength, yet the 
ounger ones are decidedly preferable for all 
Tight work, which requires more speed. 

On farms where oxen have not been al- 
ready employed, the young steers may be 
very readily broken-in to work by having an 
old steady horse put before them. We can- 
not, however, but advert to a common prac- 
tice, which, though prevalent chiefly among 
small farmers, is yet by no means unusual 
on many larger concerns—of pairing horses 
or mules together at the same work with 
oxen, which, of all the preposterous customs 
ever sanctioned by ignorance, seems the 
most absurd. A sluggish ox is thus some- 
times coupled with an active horse: at first 
the latter exhausts his strength, but at length, 
oe his advan 
pace, ne 


vender, and he cannot approach to eat with- 
out drawing the weight after him. In this 
manner he soon accustoms himself to move 
the load, and in the course of a fortnight he 
will probably be tamed without further 
trouble, of which the preceding cut (Fig. 45, 
1 the head of this number) will afford a clear 
idea. 


For the Farmer’s Cabinet. 
The Observer--No. 1. 

I have observed a remarkable propensity 
in most men, to set up what they call facts, 
on evidence altogether insufficient to sustain 
them. From these presumed facts, they too 
often draw hasty and premature conclusions 
by incorrect reasoning. I have also observed 
a strong inclination to indulge in theoretical 
speculations. An abundance of theories are 


e in moderating his thus formed, having no better foundations, 


adopts the slow step of the former,||than the suppositious facts on which they 


and, having once acquired the habit, it soon 
becomes fixed, and he suffers great injury in 
his value. A single horse is in that manner 


are erected. Those facts and conclusions, 
and those theories, constitute the greater 


often added, either asa wheeler or a leader,||part of what is supposed to be known, in re- 
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lation to many subjects of practical interest|leration due to well-authenticated truths; 
to the community. without ever submitting them to that neces- 
These propensities, when improperly in-||sary ordeal, which a knowledge of the healthy 
dulged, are extremely injurious to the exten-||and diseased conditions of the animal organs 
sion of useful knowledge—and can only be}||would justify and require. It is, indeed, in- 
remedied, and the errors to which they have||dispensable to a correct understanding of dis- 
led, corrected, by instituting a more ‘carefulllease, that we shall first acquire a knowledge 
observance of facts, and adopting a more rigid||of what constitutes health. We cannot un+ 
and certain mode of reasoning upon them. ||derstand in what manner the animal functions 
The study of the exact mathematical sci-||are disturbed, without possessing a previous 
ences, is admirably suited to the promotion||knowledge of their healthy state. The most 
of this object. They allow of no supposi-||careful and minute inspection of diseased 
tions—no conjectures—every thing which||parts, can yield but little information to one 
does not admit of satisfactory proof is re-|/who has not acquired a previous acquaintance 
jected. If such studies could form a part}|with their natural appearances, and healthy 
of the education of every child, they wouldj/structure. Without such an acquaintance, 
insensibly lead into habits of cautious and||the natural condition may very easily be 
rational investigation, well calculated to as-||mistaken for a diseased one—and the ap- 
certain truth, and expose error. Unfortu-||pearances sought for, may, as easily, be 
nately this cannot be done under the exist-|loverlooked. The nature of disease can only 
ing circumstances of society. be inferred, from a careful comparison of 
Another serious obstacle to the advance-||the deranged state of the functions and struc- 
ment of knowledge, is, the dissensions which||ture of the diseased animal organs, with their 
exist between practical operators, and theo-|\natural healthy condition. If my views are 
retical speculators—This is not as it should correct, it will follow, that the knowledge 
be. In every rational inquiry, theory andj{we possess of brute diseases, is vague and 
practice should go hand in hand. As co-la-|luncertain—that it contains many erroneous 
borers, they should mutually assist, instruct||dogmas, and much useless lumber, which 
and encourage one another; and not, as ene-|lought to be expunged—and that the whole 
mies, try to heap obstacles in each other’s|{requires a close revision and correction.— 
way.—Experience alone can furnish facts—||To effect this expurgation of “stabularian 
but theory must arrange them in the proper||ignorance and empirical confidence”—it will 
order, form them into a system, and establish|loften be necessary to commence at the be- 
upon them those general conclusions which||ginning of the chapter. To study, first, the 
constitute science. anatomical structure and healthy functions 
There are few subjects, to which the fore-|lof the animal organs. ‘Then by a cautious 
going general remarks will more properly|lobservance of the signs of disease, and a 
apply—few, on which we have greater need||careful inspection of the organs, after death, 
for well ascertained facts, and more satis-||we shall be able to ascertain the nature of 
factory theories, than that of the diseases||the malady. Having determined the nature 
of our domestic animals. And why is it so?|lof the disease—and not until then—we may 
Because they have been, too generally, sub-||hope to arrive at safe, and successful princi- 
jected to the management of persons wholiples, to guide us in the treatment. We can 
have never been taught to observe and ana-|ino more expect success -from ignorance and 
lyze phenomena—to investigate facts—and|lquackery in the treatment of a brute animal 
to draw conclusions from them, with suffi-jthan a man. 
cient care. They have adopted the errone-|/ These observations are not intended to ine 
ous opinions of their forefathers, and handed||troduce me to the “Cabinet” as a regular 
them down to their successors, with a ven-llessayist on brute diseases, but to point out 
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SS Seen 
the proper course for those who may wish) section, it will present the following succes- 
biect. With a view to sion of parts, viz. 

ir “y Liat r Me a ill i z 1 The a a or oH ogee 

P | 'This is composed of an assemblage of deli- 
marks on the anatomical structure, physio- cate hair-like fibres, which run from the root 
logical uses, and pathological states of the) to the apex of the horn, and are agglutinated 
horns of domestic cattle, This may lead mea a eter eeliiiaadinaly 
into occasional digressions respecting the} fiom a vascular pulpy root, in the same man- 
horns of some other animals, and will ne-|\ner that hairs do individually. The hoofs 


cessarily involve the consideration of other ‘and claws of animals, and the nails of the 
ngers, are produced in the same manner. 


organs connected with them. | 2. Immediately within the skull, we ob- 
Anatomical Structure of the Horns of ||serve the periosteum, surrounding the bony 
Animals. pith. This is a tough membrane, amply 

Horn—in a general sense, denotes a cal-||supplied with blood vessels for the nourish- 
lous protuberance growing from the heads|\ment of the bone. A similar structure ac- 
of certain kinds of animals, Horn—in its|\companies bone in almost every instance, and 


———— 


strict signification, means, a peculiar fibrous 
substance, which forms the exterior covering 
of the horns of the ox, sheep, goat, &c, 

The horns of animals differ in many re- 
markable particulars , some of which, it may 
be proper to notice. They may be divided 
into four several sorts. 

I. Such as consist entirely of a solid mass 
of horny, fibrous matter, Horns of this 
description are found in the rhinoceros.— 
Instead of occupying the usual position on 
the os frontis, they are placed on the ridge 
of the nasal bones, below the eyes. Some- 
times there is only one, as in the R. unicornis, 
or one horned rhinoceros—sometimes two, as 
in the R. bicornis, or two horned rhinoceros. 
In the latter case, they are both placed in a 
vertical line on the ridge of the nose, 

II. Such as are composed of an outside 
horny shell and an interior cavernous bone. 
These horns are found in the ox, sheep, goat, 
and some kindred genera. At a very early 
period, a small bony tubercle may be felt, 
easily movable, under the skin; which gra- 
dually enlarges, and protrubes, the skin eov- 
ering its extremity, This skin, at length, 
becomes callous, loses its vitality, dries, and 


is designed for the same purpose—to nour- 
ish it. 

3. We now come to the core, pith, or bone 
of the horn. When the shell and perios- 
teum are removed from the pith, it presents 
an exterior form, very similar to that of the 
entire horn, only shorter, and less pointed. 
Its structure is soft, and spongy, but it pre- 
sents no appearance of being hollow. When 
sawed through in the manner I have men- 
tioned, it, however, appears as a thin, bony 
shell, containing a very large cavity. The 
interior is rendered extremely irregular by 
variations in the thickness of the bone, and 
still morre, by numerous ridges and partitions 
of bone, which run lengthwise of the cavity. 
The sides are found to vary from less than 
one-eighth, to more than half an inch, in 


Fig. 56. 


falls off—leaving the bone covered with a Yi = 


easing of horn. During the developement) ); 
of the horn, its bone becomes anchylosed,|| 
or united with the os frontis, and a commu-| \\ 


nication formed from the inside of the horn, 
into the cells of the skull. The core is 
nourished by the periosteum, or skin which 
covers it, and lines the skull. The skull, or 
true horn, continues to grow from the root, 
in the same manner as hair, hoofs, nails, &c. 
The great peculiarity of this sort of horn 
is the hollow, or cavernous structure of the 
bony interior. 


minutely. 


Ifa horn be sawed across, in its middle, or 
larger portion, so as to exhibita transverse 


or. In order to elucidate the sub- 
ject, of which I propose to treat, it will bejjdifferen 
necessary to examine this structure more 


irae: with each other. 


t parts of the same horn. Although 
the cavity seems to be divided into smaller 
cells, yet they are all found to have a free 
1 These 
plates, or partitions, of bone, add greatly to 
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[The figures represent sections of three healthy horns about of the same age, and taken near 
the root. In the horn from which fig. 56 was taken, the cavity did not reach more than one- 
third the length of the horn. The darker circle represents the periosteum. | 
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the strength of the horn, and, at the same 
time, enlarges the interior surface,and gives 
greater expansion to the part next to be no- 
ticed. ’ 

4. The internal periosteum, or sero mu- 
cous membrane, which lines every part of the 
cavity of the bone. Rising over the par- 
titions and dipping into the intervening cells, 
it presents a suface many times greater than 
would line a simple cavity of the same size. 

By carrying the examination to the root 
of the horn, the cavity is found to extend in 
that direction, and to communicate with other 
cavities formed in the bones of the skull 
and face. These cavities occupy the ridge 
between the horns, pass down on the right 
and leftof the brain, and finally communicate 
with the nose at its upper part. Like those 
of the horns, the cavities of the skull are 
rendered extremely irregular, by projecting 
bony plates, and are lined by a continuation 
of the same sero-mucous membrane. This 
structure can be effectually brought into view 
by sawing off the outside plate ot the face 
of the skull. 

Having traced the cells of the horn and 
skull to their communication with the nose, 
I will now commence at the nostril, and 
examine the nasal structure—constituting 
the organs of smell. If the head of an ox 
be sawed through longitudinally, from the 
nose to the middle of the forehead, sd as 
just to escape the septum or division between 


Structure of the Horns of Animals. 


Vor. I. 


The ethmoid bone, occupying a central 
position in the upper part of the nose, next 
the brain has a broad plate, which forms a 
portion of the floor of the brain-pan. It 1s 
pierced with a great number of small holes, 
like a sieve, and thence called the cribriform 
plate, or a sieve-like portion of the ethmoid. 
Through the openings in the plate, pass the 
branches of the olfactory nerve, or proper 
never of the sense of smell. 

The whole of this vast and irregular 
cavity, extending from the nostril to near 
the extremity of the horn, may, collectively, 
be considered the organ of smell. It is 
lined throughout by the same sero-mucous 
membrane—and the same economy is ob- 
served, viz. an increase of its secreting sur- 
face. But there is reason to believe that all 
the parts of this structure do not perform 
similar functions. The olfactory nerve, after 
its passage through the cribriform plate, ap- 
pears to be disturbed, chiefly, on the two 
turbinated bones, and the parts in their vi- 
vinity. It is not believed that they extend 
into the upper cavities of the head and horns. 
Particles of odoriferous substances separate 
and float in the air, which, when inhaled into 
the nose, come in contact with the sentient 
extremities of the olfactory nerves, and thus 
produce the sensation of smell. The position 
of the turbinated bones, standing in bold re- 
lief in the passage of the inhaled air, and 
presenting so large a surface, seems admira- 


the nostrils, the cavities of the nose, on one||bly adapted to receive the impression of any 
side, will be brought into view. Within|lodorous matter which it may contain. 

the nose, on the outer side, is a projecting|} But the perfection of the sense of smell 
body composed of a thin plate of bone, cu-||depends upon a particular state of lubricity 
riously rolled upon itself, and, in the freshllof the organs. Ina natural state, their sur- 
subject, covered with the delicate membrane||faces are constantly bedewed with a sero- 


which lines eae of the nasal cavity.||mucous secretion of their own vessels. 
t 


This part is called 
bone. ‘The manner in which it is rolled up 
is admirably adapted to present a large sur- 
face in littlespace. A little higher, we meet 
with another projecting bony plate, which is 
even more curiously rolled up than the former 
one. Itiscalled the swperior turbinated bone. 
When united with its fellows of the opposite 
side it constitutes the ethmoid bone. Between 
the turbinated bones there is alarge aperture, 
into a still larger cavity of the upper jaw, 
called the maxillary sinus. 


If 


e inferior turbinated||the surfaces become too dry, the odorous 


particles will not adhere sufficiently to make 
the proper impression. If they are too moist, 
the odorous matter will be washed away too 
soon. Ifthe secretion is too thick and adhe- 
sive, the surfaces will be covered so thickly 
as to prevent the contact altogether. It is 
probable that the upper cavities assist in 
preserving this healthy state of the nasal 
passages by their secretions. This conclu- 
sion is strengthened, by considering that there 


At the upper||does not appear to be any means whereby the 


and exterior edge of the ethmoid bone, is||animal can introduce the air into the upper 


the opening into the cavities of the skull||passages, 


bones, already described. By tracing these 


cavities, it therefore appears, that the inter-|dicle, 
nal opening of the nose extends into the up-||covered with the common skin. 


and remove it at pleasure. 
IIL. 


surmounted with a convex knob, and 
On the 


per bones of the skull, and from thence into||knob are a number of short, stiff, horny bris- 


the horns. 
strongly on the minds of my readers. 


same membrane. 


This fact I wish to impress||tles. 
The 
hollow in the horn is a part of the cavity of \\bone. 
the nose, and lined by a continuation of the 


They belong to the cameleopard. 

IV. Such as are composed of solid, naked 
They are found in the deer family. 
A remarkable peculiarity of this sort of horns 


Such as consist of a bony stem, or pe- 
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is, that they are shed, and re-produced an-||on opposite sides of the hedge. The parts 


nually, thus bent can be secured in their proper 
Horns generally serve as weapons of of- 


fence and defence. places by interlocking some of the branches 


In my next, I shall consider the patholo- with the parts beneath, (or the vertical] parts,) 
gical, or diseased states, of the horns of cattle.|land a proper form given to the hedge by trim- 
New-Garden, 12th mo, 31st 1836. ming, either at the time these parts are thus 
Edet Washer. laid on, or at the termination of the annual 

To the Editor of the Farmer’s Cabinet. growth, as may be most convenient. 

I have heretofore stated the manner of 
treating the plant until it arrives at about one 
inch diameter at the ground. This will treat 
of the process afterwards, which is as fol- 


should be lost, because the first growth is su- 


lows, viz:—Each alternate (or every other)||Perior to the second. The principal objects 
one is cut at or near the ground, about half|/"equred in the fences are closeness at the: 
off, or sufficiently to allow them to be leaned||bottom, to guard against small stock; height: 


or bent in a line over the row at an angle of and strength at top, to guard against large 
about forty-five degrees from a horizontal animals, and a form, &c., likely to prevent 
line. The uncut plants are then bent at right||Premature decay. 

angles to the row, each alternate one in op- If T should discover any form or mode of 
posite directions, sufficiently to allow the cut||tteatment superior to the foregoing, or any 
plants to pass between them and be adjusted plant which seems to answer the purpose’ 
at an angle of forty-five degrees as afore- better than this, perhaps I may be able to 
said; the uncut plants are then permitted to|/™4ke a communication to you on the subject. 
press against the cut ones and keep them in The plants should be guarded by dead. 
their proper places. The whole are allowed||fences until the live fence 1s completed. 
to grow till the uncut plants are about two|| Chester County, Pa., Dec. 26, 1836. 
inches in diameter at the ground; they are cStT PPP RTE ye hea Ni 
then cut off about six feet from the ground, Fertilizing the Soil. 


and the other parts trimmed or clipped, slop- The golden rule in agriculture is to apply 


. such manures and tillage as will make heavy 
ng foo. he top .dowmnanda 00.9000 SP at high, and ial land eonuian small lane 


an angle of about forty-five degrees from a|/hotter and hot land colder. He only is a 


vertical line ; and trimmed each year after-||farmer who knows and follows this rule. 


wards. Near the termination of each an-|| Lands are seldom so rich but it may be a 


‘ matter of gain to increase their fertility ; and 
nual growth is a good time to trim them. A few tracts are so poor but that with proper 


very convenient instrument for trimming the||tillage and manuring, they may be made the 
hedge, is one made in the form of a broad residence of plenty. 


Manures are composed of all those sub- 
sword, with a handle suitably formed for the stances which either directly or indirectly, 


operator to use both hands at the samellsypply plants with their requisite food, by 


time. If the fence made in this form should sage of which they are enabled to expand 
" we and come to maturity. 

Pt Ee sige ian Si eo “er rik In the first place the different earths will 

kinds of stock, the plants at the last cutting,||arve to manure each other. Thus, clay isa 


instead of being cut entirely off, six feet high)/fertilizer of a light sandy soil, and sand is 
as aforesaid, may be cut about half off and|jequally a fertilizer of clay. Where clay 1s 

h d h applied toa sandy soil, it should be carted on 
bent downwards toward the ground, each|iin the fall, and spread evenly over the ground, 


alternate one on opposite sides; or every||that the frost may pulperize it before it is , 


third one may be laid nearly or quite hori-|)mixed with the soil in the spring. 


. ne dal The better these earths are mixed in the 
zontally, and in a line with the direction of respective soils, the more sensible and im- 


the hedge, and the other two-thirds bent|\mediate will be their effect; but their princi- 
downwards as aforesaid, each alternate onej|pal excellence is that they are calculated per- 


If the proper form can be given to the 
hedge, without cutting off any part of the 
plant, previous to laying the same, none 
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natural deficiencies of the soil, till it becomes 
fertilized by the sun.—But when the soil is 
natural to the growth of this plant, and there 
is no danger of its being stunned at its out- 
set, perhaps it may be better to apply the 
ashes later, so that the plants may derive the 
oreatest assistance from this manure, while 
the ears are setting and forming. 

Ashes should generally be used for top- 
dressing ; their salts lose nothing by exposure 
to the air, and soon find their way into the soil. 

Soot is much more efficacious than ashes; 
besides salts, it contains oil.—T he soot of coal 
is esteemed equally as good as that of wood. 
[t is used for top-dressing and requires about, 
4() bushels for an acre. When applied to 
winter grain it should be sown in the spring ; 
and the same may be observed of ashes. Coal 
soot is particularly very good for meadow 
lands which have become sour and mossy. 
This manure, can however, only be had in 
considerable quantities in large towns. 

Of salts, which serve as manures, the prin- 
cipal are the common sea salt, urine, stale of 
cattle, sea water, salt petre and alkaline salts. 
To the latter, the virtue of ashes, as a ma- 
nure, is principally owing. Soapsuds is in 
part valuable on account of its alkaline salts, 
and perhaps the naturalized oil it contains 
adds much to its value. It is usual to throw 
this manure away; but this is a needless 
waste. It may be taken in the watering pot 
and strewed over the garden, where it will 
be of great service as a manure and in ex- 
pelling insects. 


manently to improve the soils to which they 
are applied.—Stiff loams are also in the same 
way assisted by sand, and sand again by 
these; but neither in so great a degree as in 
the former case. Generally it may be ob- 
served that all light, dry soils are improved 
by being mixed with heavy earths, and vice 
versa. 

Sand and fine gravel will greatly fertilize 
the soil of bog meadows, and this earth again 
is very good manure for all upland soils. It 
is peculiarly excellent for Indian corn when 
applied to the hills, and is very good for flax, 
hemp, and most other summer crops. Like 
gypsum, it is friendly to the growth of white 
‘clover. When applied to upland grasses it 
should be laid on asa topdressing. Every 
kind of black mud from ponds and swamps, 
answers a somewhat similar purpose ; though 
if the mud be stiff and clayey, it should only 
be applied to a light dry soil. 

The different sorts of marl found in bog- 
swamp are also excellent manures for all up- 
land soils. These earths are usually found at 
the depth of from one to three feet from the 
surface, and are either of a white, gray or 
brownish color. The former is the most effi- 
cacious, and the latter the least so, their 
strength being in proportion to the quantity 
of carbonate of lime they contain. It is best 
to mix these earths with the mass of black 
earth or bog dirt, that forms the upper stra- 
tum, in order to reduce their strength, and 
when thus mixed, a load of even the weakest 
kind is more efficacious than two of common 
barn dung. 

Their operation as manures is similar to 
that of the Nova Scotia gypsum, have little 
or no effect when first applied to wheat and 
tye; but by its afterwards covering the ground 
with a thick growth of white clover, it is then 
rendered fit for producing largely of these 
crops. ‘The same may be observed of the bog 
dirt.—Like this, these marls are peculiarly 
excellent for Indian corn, and all summer 
grain, and a less quantity is sufficient. They 
may be used as top-dressing or otherwise. 

Ashes as a manure are found to be more 
efficacious in some parts of the country than 
in others, generally most so when applied to 
lands near the ocean. In some parts where 
the soil is extremely light, and the bottom 
sand, the farmer can afford to pay twelve and 
a half cents a bushel, while in other parts, 
they are suffered to lie untouched about the 
potasharies. 

Ashes sete answer the most valuable 
purpose when applied to Indian corn, particu- 
larly where the soil is not suitable to this 
plant. Where the soil is wet, cold, loamy or 
clayey, the plants are apt to get stunned with 
the cold rains which usually fall after plant- 
ing; and then the ashes serve to supply the 


Size of Farms. 

We know not when or where the follow- 
ing article on the size of farms was first pub- 
lished; but we commend it to the attention 
of our readers, as affording some useful hints 
on a subject of interest. 


» An obstacle in the way of good husbandry 
in the west is the size of the farms. Very 
generally they are too large. The cheapness 
of land offers an inducement to the farmer to 
procurea large tract. And the fashion being 
set, he who has not three, four, five or six 
hundred acres of land, is not considered a 
farmer on arespectable scale. This thing, I 
have no doubt, operates detrimentally to the 
general interests of agriculture, and to the 
individual disadvantage of proprietors. Ifa 
man possesses the means of purchasing a 
farm of five hundred, or even five thousand 
acres, and then, of suitably improving, stock- 
ing, and cultivating it, it might operate well 
encugh asregards himself. But it too gene- 
rally happens that the farmer settling among 
us purchases land to the full extent of his 
means. ‘Then, if unimproved, his improve- 


No.13. 


ments must progress very slowly, and wilhbe 


at least imperfect, if not very inferior. His 


grounds partially cleared, his enclosures in- 
secuse, his barns and stables (if perchance he 
have any at all) mere temporary sheds, and 
his own dwelling, a poor, contracted, uncom- 


fortable cabin; and all this for the sake of 


having a large farm. But the mischief ends 
not here; it is perhaps still more injuriously 
manifest in the cultivation. A large farm 
requires large fields and crops. Accordingly, 
you see a field set apart for corn, of the con- 
tents of one hundred acres. 
ciency of means will not admit of thoroughly 
breaking with the plough, perhaps not at all, 


and the poor substitute of furrowing out, as 
The after cul- 


some call it, is resorted to. 
ture of the crop is in keeping with the com- 


mencement, and nature would not be true to 


herself if she did not give such a harvest as 
such culture deserves. What there is, lies 
neglected in the field, or unhoused at some 
other point, until unruly animals, allured b 
bad fences, claim a large tithe of the product, 
or till the storms of winter destroy a large 
portion of the summer’s labor. Now sup- 
pose this whole business put upon a smaller 
scale, and graduated by the means of the 
proprietor : suppose the quantity of ground 
tilled twenty, instead of one hundred acres. 
This well broke, and ploughed and hoed, 
and weeded in after culture, timely gathered 
and well secured, the profit would have been 
probably a hundred per cent. better. 

Besides all this. it is only where farming 
is carried on a smaller scale, generally, that 
you witness that universal neatness and taste 
and finish which throw around the whole 
scene a sort of rura) enchantment, which at- 
tracts and impresses every beholder. And 
the thing is most easily accounted for. The 
whole is under the farmer’s own eye, and 
within his own means, and wrought chiefly 
if not exclusively by his own hands and 
those of his healthy sons. He seeks not to 
be proprietor of an agricultural empire, in 
extent, but to create an agricultural paradise 
of concentrated attractions and beauties. 

It is to the small farms in every country 
that you are to look generally for the best 
models, the finest taste, the most pleasure, 
and the largest profits upon the investment. 

[ am confident that fifty acres, cultivated 
in the very best style of modern improve- 
ments, would yield more profit than many 
of your five hundred acre farms now yield. 

tis an excellent rule never to take in 
hand more ground than you can cultivate 
in the best manner; for be assured, that if 
you calculate to make up the defects of cul- 
ture by increasing the quantity of ground 
thus defectively cultivated, you will find 
yourself greatly in error. 
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But the defi- 


From the Caltivator. 
Systematic Farming--Underdraining-- 
Ruta Baga. 


agricultural pursuits, and the little practical 
knowledge I have obtained, will necessarily 
render any communication from me at this 
time, comparatively of little interest—yet 
such as I can give, is at your service. My 


sists of several varieties of soil, but mostly 
a deep gravelly loam, upon a very tenacious 
clayey sub-soil. I came in possession of this 
farm, and first turned my attention to agricul- 
ture, in the spring of 1835. None of the land 
had been half tilled, and some of it had been 
cropped so long without being manured, that 
nature had rebelled against the thankless 
task-master, and refused to produce any thing 
worth the husbandman’s notice. I com- 
menced a thorough and uniform system of 
improvement, by ditching, seeding, and ma- 
nuring,—dispensing my favors with an un- 


Y\\spring hand, and without other regard to 


the expense, than noting the amount in my 
journal. ‘The consequence has been, I have 
brought lands that did not produce enough 
to pay the expense of cultivation, to a state 
of beauty and fertility, and obtained a rich 
reward for my labor. And what is worthy 
the attention of those farmers, who say they 
cannot afford the expense of improving their 
lands, is this fact, that the increased product 
of asingle year has more than paid the whole 
cost. Asaspecimen, | will give an account 
of a lot of fourteen acres, which had been 
mowed successively for near thirty years, 
and the year before it came into my posses- 
sion, cut but six tons. One third of the field 
was too wet to grow any thing but swamp 
grass, and its improvement was mainly 
brought about by the under-draining. 


My account with this lot for the years 


1835-6, stands thus. 

Dr. Lot No. 3—14 acres. Cr. 

1835, April 20—1L00 rods)1835,July 20--30 tons 
under-drain a4s. $5000) pretty good 


6 days drawing hay a $10 $300 00 
stone al6s. 12 00 
300 loads manure 
a 3s, 112 50 
1 ton plastera $8 400 
(Gzrass seed, 10 00 
July 20~Getting 
in hay, 31 50 ‘ 
Interest onland, 4900 
To balance, 31 00 dele ee 
$300 00 Profit, 3100 
1836. March 17—50 1836, Aug. 2— 


loads manure a3s 18 75) 35 tons superi- 
Grass seed, 2 50) or hay a$l2 420 00 


Aug 2—getting hay 37 50 
Interest on land, 4900 $451 00 

Tobalance, 343 25 
$451 00| Profit, 343 25 


“The short time I have been engaged in | 


farm contains 400 acres of upland, and con- | 


—_— 
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Contrast this with the product of 1834, 
Labor getting hay, say #20 00 
Interest on'land, 49 OU 


laid in gentle ridges two feet apart, and the 
plants, when thinned out, stood ten inches 
from each other in the rows. I think one 
foot by two and a half would have been bet- 
ter. At harvesting I measured off 12 square 
rods, and found the product to be one hun- 
dred bushels, which would give 1,3331-3 
bushels per acre. My average crop, how- 
ever, fell considerably short of this, owing 
to early drought and the insects; yet this 
shows what may be raised, under favorable 
circumstances. 

I cannot close this communication without 
urging upon every man who tills an acre 
of ground, the importance of taking an ag- 
ricultural journal. It has been of incaleu- 
lable benefit to me, and much of my success 
in farming is to be attributed to the know- 
ledge I have obtained from the pages of the 
Cultivator. Yours, with respect, 

L. CHANDLER BALL. 

Hoosick Falls, Rensselaer county. 


Credit by six tons inferior hay, 
say 3, 48 00 


Actual loss, $21 00 

The same result has followed all my efforts 
to improve my fields, and Iam fully per- 
suaded, that no amount of labor or money, 
can be expended in the cultivation of the 
soil, that will not reurn four fold tothe 
granary, or the store house. Yet these facts 
are lost upon the mass of farmers, already 
too wise to learn—who are contented with 
obtaining from their lands, one third the 
quantity they are capable of producing—ap- 
parently contented too, to deprive them- 
selves of the comforts, luxuries, and 
rural embellishments, that make a home 
pleasant, and life a blessing; and continue 
to jog on in the path their fathers trod turn- 
ing neither to the right hand nor the left, 
though the bright goddess, plenty, with 
happiness and honor in her train, invites 
them at every step. 

I would recommend under-draining to the 
serious attention of every farmer. Without 
it, the richest portion of my farm would be 
unproductive, and I have observed many fine 
fields, not only lying useless, but disfigured 
by cat-tails, rank weeds, &c., which a few 
dollars expended in judicious draining, would 
make the most profitable and ornamental 
part of the farm. In making drains, I have 
dug a ditch three anda half feet deep and 
two feet wide, and filled half full, with round 
stones, taking care to leave a number of 

laces for the water to pass, or else placing 
jarge stones upon each side and laying a flat 
stone across, leaving but one passage for the 
water, and fill up with earth. Both kinds 
appear to answer well, but I prefer the first, 
as by dividing the water into several streams, 
there is less fear of undermining. 

My crop of ruta bagas has not been so 
large as some I have seen noticed in the ag- 
ricultural papers, yet it has been extremely 
profitable, and as food for stock, has far ex- 
ceeded my expectations. I have made no 
positive experiments in feeding, to ascertain 
its relativewalue, but J have no doubt from 
what I have observed, that it is worth half 
as much as corn for fattening, and for milch 
cows and sheep, I know of no article of food 
that will compare with it. By the aid of the 
drill barrow and cultivator, the cost of raising, 
per acre, is certainly not so much as corn, 
while the produce is about twenty times as 
much. I sowed the present year two and a 
half acres, the 20th June. The ground was 


Farmer's Work. 


‘This is a fine month for business, brother 
farmers;—though the earth is bound in frost, 
there is much todo. An esrly start these 
short days is essential to suceess in business. 
Long evenings will afford much leisure for 
social chat—visits, reading,reflection, and so 
on and so forth, which shonld not interfere 
with affairs of the first importance. Perhaps 
an old croney, Jack Frost, may trouble you, 
with his solutations these cold mornings, and 
take you by the ears as he gives you a cordial 
grasp of the hand. Nove are exempt from 
his officious visits and intrusions; as a mo- 
dern poet justly observes— 


* He pinches the prince at the nose; 
He’s never a servant to fear; 
He seizes his heel and his toes, 
And gives him a nip at the ear.” 
RANDALL. 


But a little stir and activity will keep him 
at a respectful distance. He that prepares 
for the surly blast and goes forward enjoys 
life, while the lounger that is dosing over a 
lean fire, burning his shins and freezing his 
back, smoking his pipe and quaffing cider, 
works much more hard, in laboring to kill 
time, than do the industrious in pursuing their 
occupations with pleasure and success. Be- 
sides the latter have great advantage as to 
health—the busy will not wear out half so 
soon as the lazy will rust out. See to your 
wood pile. Is it in a growing state or ina 
decline? If the latter be the case consider 
whether it will bear the waste for a year or 
more, Every farmer should provide as early 
as possible in the winter a suffigient quantity 


* 
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of fuel for one pe consumption. Wood||(a gentleman of great judgment and observ- 
oe be procured with one half the labor that|lation on all agricultural subjects,) related to 

Il be necessary after deep snows; and one||me a circumstance which contributed much 
day well employed now will save one or||towards the attainment of my object. He 
more in the busy season of summer. stated, (if my memory be correct,) that in the 

Wood that is cut in the spring, when the|lerection of his garden—a number of posts as 
sap has ascended, is worth much less for pre-||he supposed, were prepared and suffered to 
sent use, or for seasoned wood,. than that||remain until they were thoroughly seasoned. 
which is felled in winter when the sap is||Its completion, however, required one in ad- 
down. If used green it requires more heat||dition, which was taken from an adjacent tree 
to dissipate the extra moisture before it will|jand immediately put in the ground. Seven- 
burn ; and it is likely to become partially de-|/teen years had elapsed, and every post had 
cayed in seasoning, unless more pains are||rotted down except that one, which remained 
taken to split it fine, expose it to the sun or/|sound. In the progress of my investigation 
shelter it from rains. another instance was related in which an en- 

See thet your wheels, carts, harrows,||tire side of a garden exhibited the same re- 
plough and other implements, are housed, if||sults. My own limited experience furnishes 
they have been carelessly neglected until|{an incident worthy of being mentioned. Mv 
now. It is of great importance that these||garden enclosure was erected of posts while 
things should be secured, as they often suffer||green. Several pieces remained exposed 
more from exposure than from use—they fre-||until they were completely seasoned. Out of 
quently decay before they are half worn. Aj|these a horserack was constructed, which 
‘ang saved Is two pence clear, says Frank-||was entirely rotted down, while every post 

in. A farmer sometimes spends several days||in the garden remains firm. From these facts 
in making a good hay cart, which might be|/I deduce the belief, that a post planted when 
housed most of the time, and would last many|/green will last longer than one previously 
years ; and it would be much lighter than one||seasoned ; and for this reason, that the opera- 
made of green timber. But it is left where||tion of seasoning produced cracks in the tim- 
it was last used, exposed not only to the|/ber, which admitting the moisture from the 
weather but to the cattle, which destroys it||ground, cause its decay. I recollect to have 
in the course of the winter. A day or more||read the account of an experiment, proving 
must be spent in summer to repair this loss,||that the inversion of posts, from the direction 
for he that has not sufficient foresight to take||in which they grew, operated beneficially. 
care of his implement will never make or||T'wo gate posts were hewn from the same tree 
repair them till they are needed. This is||—one was planted in the manner in which 
but a specimen of the trouble and expensel|it grew, the other inverted. The former rot- 
that fall to the lot of the careless and impro-||ted while the latter was sound. It was ac- 
vident for the want of good management.||counted for in this way—that nature had 
Many such trifles amount to something of formed valves for the ascension of the sap, 
consequence in the course of a year. No||which allowed the moisture from the ground 
wonder that such work hard, are always in||to penetrate through the same channel; but 
a hurry, and yet find that their work drives||that the inversion of these valves, interposed 
them, and that time keeps so far ahead that||a barrier to its admission. This theory cor- 
‘they labor in vain to overtake him.— Yankee)||roborates the idea previously expressed, that. 
Farmer. the moisture of the ground, alternately pene-. 
trating within the timber and in drouths, 
measurably receding, causes its decay.— 
Whether the posts should be cut while the 
sap 1s up or down, I am unable to determine. 
A writer in some of the numbers of the Ame-- 
rican Farmer, states that oak timber should 
be cut while the sap is up, because it is glu- 
tinous and forms a cement, or substance 
which acts as a preservative. 

I have ventured to express these hasty @nd 
imperfect reflctions, with the hope that, al- 
though they may not impart any useful in- 
formation, they may elicit some from others. 
These are controverted subjects, in which 
every person who erects a aoe or. encloses 4, 
garden is deeply interested—and their fur- 
ther discussion will be valuable, at least to 

S. 


From the Virginia Farmer’s Register. 


On the proper management of Posts with 
reference to their durability. 


Perhaps there is no subject connected with 
agriculture, on which a greater diversity of 
opinion prevails than the question, whether 
with reference to their durability, posts should 
be put in the ground green or seasoned ! 
When I first settled, I took considerable pains 
to inform myself on this point, by consultation 
with those whose experience should consti- 
tute them proper fountains of information. 
The diversity to which I have alluded, im- 
paired greatly the acquisition of defective re- 
sults. Mr. Thomas Thweatt, of Dinwiddie, 
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Management of Bees. sow, nine months old, when in high con- 
The Kennebec (Maine) Agricultural Socie-| dition. 

ty at their meeting last autumn, awarded their); This superior breed of swine, as I have 
premium on Bees to Col. John Gilmore, who)\observed in a former communication, was 
furnished the society with the following state-| first introduced here by the late Christopher 
ment: “Having entered my name for pre-) Dunn, Esp.—Some ten or twelve years since, 
mium on honey and a hive of bees, I wil in- when passing through Princeton or New- 
form you how I have managed them for a few) Brunswick, N. J., in the stage, his sagacious 
years past. I keep them in boxes—my boxes leye was attracted by abeautiful sow with 
are 13 inches square on the outside, and from) ‘her litter of pigs, running in the street. De- 
six to seven inches high, with thin slats across/|lighted with their appearance, he was de- 
the top about an inch wide, with just space||termined to prossess some of them if possible. 
enough to let the bees pass between them.—//He accordingly applied to the driver of the 
For a young swarm I fasten two boxes to-|\stage to procure a pair of them for him. As 
gether with a board on the top, put in the/jan inducement, and to insure success, he 
swarm, and when I set them on the bench, |\offered him the liberal price of twenty dol- 
put under as many more as I think they williilars, for a male and female, although only 
fill—a large early swarm will fill four or more.||eight weeks old, on their delivery to a certain 
I had some this season that filled three in||house in New-York. They were of course 
about a fortnight and then swarmed and the||procured and delivered, and from these two 
young swarms have filled four boxes. After||have sprung my “ Improved China Hogs.” 
my old hives have swarmed once I usually|; Their color is various, some white, black 
put under one or more boxes. I prefer this/jand white spotted, and others blue and white. 
course toletting them swarmagain, for second|/They are longer in body than the pure China 
swarms are generally worthless, When the||breed. Upright or mouse-eared—small head 
weather becomes cool, if the hive is well|jand legs—broad on the back, round bodied, 
filled with honey the bees will all leave the/|and hams well let down—skin thin—flesh 
upper box—it can then be taken off without||delicate and fine flavored. 
disturbing the bees in the hive. I usually|) They are easy keepers, and of course 
take from my old hives and early swarms one||small consumers, quiet and peaceable in dis- 
box containing from 50 to 54 lbs, and leave|/position, seldom roaming or committing 
enough for the bees to live on through the||depredations. Keep in good condition om 
winter; or I can take a part and return the/|grass only. 
box if I think the remainder is insufficient||| They are not remarkable for size, seldom 
for them. If my bees grow lazy after the/|attaining more than two hundred to two hun: 
swarming season is over and hang out on the||dred and fifty pounds, although instances: 
hive which is in consequence of the hive||have occurred where they have been made 
being full, I add more boxes. I had a few||to reach three hundred! Therefore they 
small swarms which I have taken up other-||cannot, in their pure state, be called the 
wise. I have not destroyed any bees. I) farmer’s hog,” but their great value is in 
have taken up on my own farm this season||crossing with the common hog of the country. 
289 Ibs. of good honey in the comb; and I//A very good hog may be obtained by a cross 
now own, including those that I have taken||with your land shads,—your long legged, 
up, twenty-six hives.”’ Jong nosed, big-boned, thin backed, slab- 
sided, hungry, ravenous, roaming, torment- 
ors, that will run squeaking about the yard. 
with an ear of corn in their mouths.” 


China Hogs--Improved Breed. 


Agriculture 


Has been aptly styled the mastersinew of 
every great state; the perennial foundation 
of wealth. Rural labors are equally conducive 
to health of body and mind. The mechanic 
operations hold only a seeondary rank: the 
N. culture of the fields constitute the most na- 
a communication published in the Cultiva-||tural and innocent employment of man. Agri~ 
tor, “ Having had frequent applications, by| culture clothes our land with grass for cattle, 
letter, for a description of my improved breed|and with the herbs for man. She fills our 
of China Hogs, I know of no better method houses with plenty, our hearts with gladness, 
of conveying a correct idea, unless by per-|'and puts into our hands the staff of life, The 
sonal inspection, than by a likeness, which I)/ancient Republics afford us several instances 
have procured, and accompanies this. of generals and statesmen, having exchanged 

The drawing was taken from a young’|their boisterous employments in war and poli- 


Mr. C. N. Bement, of Albany, says, in 


No. 13. 


tics, for the more peaceful arts of the field and 
the cultivation of the ground; thus adding to 
the culture of philosophy that of rural econo- 
my and rendering themselves doubly service- 
able to their country, 


For the Farmer’s Cabinet. 
THOUGHTS, 
Suggested by the Rev. T. Flint’s remarks on 
‘ Farming.’* 

Sons of America! who love the soil where ye 
were born! 

Methinks the jields should be your theme, at 
evening and at morn: 

And you, the favor’d onesof Heaven! who 
call the lands your own ; 

Whose riches are the yearly gifts, which 
from the earth have grown— 

Oh ! let improvemeut mark your steps, go fer- 
tilize the soil, 

Where nature’s promise is to bless the efforts 
of your toil. 

The nation’s honor, power, and wealth, all 
flow from one wide source, 

From agriculture, as the fount, each takes 
its winding course: 

Commerce and manufactures own this main- 
spring moves their wheels; 

And all that lives, and moves, the worth of 
man’s first charge reveals. 


To agriculture’s valued power! delighted we 
would bow ; 

And ever shall our echo'd song, respond to 
“speed the plough !” 

We love to paint the husbandman, stripp’d to 
his blest employ, 

For though “ in sweat of face” he toils, ’tis 
with a smile of joy: 

We deem him highest of the race, America 
can boast ; 

And here, in honor, do we pledge, to him our 
noblest toast :— 

Hence may his “ cornand wine increase,” till 
“milk and honey” flow 

Throughout his land, where harvests ripe, in 
all their richness glow ; 

God crown the labor of his hands,with “plenty 
and with peace!” 

Till daily toilsof husbandman, with all of 
earth shall cease. 

CLEMENTINA. 


Plainfield, N. J., Dec., 1836. 

The Bath Society papers contain the fol- 
lowing account of the method adopted at 
various periods of weaning and rearing 
calves, as practised by thrifty farmers. 


“ Mr. Whitley of Wallington did, between 
the first of December 1776, and April, 1777, 


* See F —* No. 2, page 27. 
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wean and rear on his farm ten cows and 
thirteen bull calves, by the method follow- 
ing: At three days old they were taken from 
the cows, put into a she d fed with flet 


(skimmed milk) allowing three quarts to 


each calf morning and evening. Whena 
month old, they were fed with a like quan- 
tity of milk and water, morning and evening, 
With hay to feed on in the day time; and at 
noon they were fed with oats and bran 
equally mixed, allowing half a peck to one 
dozen calves. At two months old they were 
fed only in the morning with milk and water, 
they had hay to feed on in the day time, and 
at evening instead of noon, had the same’ 
quantity of bran and oats with water to drink.. 
They were fed in this manner until the mid- 
dle of April, when they were turned out to 
grass all day; and taken into a shed in the 
evening; and fed with hay until there was 


plenty of grass, and the weather grew WATT 
Such of the calves as were weaned in March 


were continued to be fed with milk and wa- 
ter every morning until midsummer. All 
the said calves are in good health and con- 
dition; and the Society allowed the premium 
offered on that head the preceding year, 


Agriculture is an art—Man is the artist,— 
the soil is his laboratory,—manure:his:raw 
material,—animal strength and machinery 
his power,—air, heat and moisture‘his agents, 
—and grains, roots, fruits and’ forage, his 
product. 

Agriculture is a science—which- teaches 
the artist the best mode of improving and fit- 
ting up his laboratory,—instructs him in the 
properties and economical use’ of his. raw 
material,—learns him how best to apply his 
power, and to profit by his agents,—and it 
thereby enables him greatly to: abridge his 
labor and multiply his products. 

‘The art teaches the hands to de—the:sci- 
ence what to do, and how todo. Art is the 
sail which propels the ship,—scienee the 
compass which directs her course. Without 
the sail, the ship will not “ go ahead ;” with- 
out the compass, her course will be: erratic, 
and the profits of the voyage doubtfwl. Wath 
sail and compass, her progress will be “on- 
ward,” her course direct, and her voyage 
prosperous. 


Don’t be frightened if misfortune stalks 
into your humble habitation. She sometimes 
takes the liberty of walking into the pre- 
sence-chamber of kings. ; 


Economy of Manures. 
Parkhurst, an eminent British farmer and 
agricultural writer, who resided some years 
near Baltimore, in speaking of our economy 
in manures, says, that 
“The farm yard manure in that country 


_ _I tried lime after this fashion, and had not 
_ afew horse laughs from old potatoe planters 


~ 


sons, both on a light, sandy loam, and ona 
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of fine burnt shells mixed with four or six 
bushels of wood ashes to be worth a bushel 
of corn, or at least for every bushel of this 
kind of mixed ashes, put upon corn just as 
it is coming up, will increase the quantity of 
corn to the number of bushels of ashes put 
on. It forces the corn along when in a weak 
state, serves to drive away the worms, and is 
a fine stimulus to the tender plant. 


(the United States) is of little value; for it 
is ill managed, the straw weak, and the gen- 
erality of horned cattle so poor, that their 
dung is light and worthless.” 

Now if this charge be true, as there is too 
much reason to believe it is, let us not scold 
at the exposure of our fault, but set to 
work in earnest to remove the reproach, by 
making our straw stronger, our cattle in bet- 
ter condition, and our manure, consequently, 
more abundant and valuable. 


HOW HAPPY IS THE FARMERS LIFE! 


How happy is the Farmers life! 
For city noise, and city strife, 
And fashions, in the city rife, 
He has no wish or care. 
His annual round the Farmer goes, 
He ploughs and harrows, reaps and sows, 
And plenty crowns him at the close, 
Of each succeeding year. 


He reads the weekly news with care! 
The first of all, the corner where 
These “ useful hints to farmers” are, 
Which his profession treat; 
The more its value to enhance 
Lends his experiments perchance, 
And pays the printer in advance, 
For this his fav’rite sheet. 


His bank of earth no discount fears, 
His stock increases with his years, 
His double dividend appears 

In his abundant crop. 
The Farmers’ bank supports the state, 
While worthless rags, "bout which men prate, 
And promises which they create, 

Prove but a broken prop. 


The thrifty Farmer envies not 
The Lawyer or the Tradesman’s lot, 
In mansion great, or humble cot, 

His independent life 
Rolls round, with each revolving year, 
And all things in their course, appear, 
Were I to choose my station here 


Lime on Potatoes. 


Our friend says, “I learned on inquiry of a 
quiet experimenting and scientific man, that 
raised potatoes of the best quality, by simply 
dropping into the hole with the potatoes when 
he planted them, about half a pint of slacked 
lime, and never knew the crop to be bad in 
quality or small in quantity. 


for so doing. 

Well, « Let them laugh that lose, for they 
who win will laugh.” [did win; for where 
for many years before I had raised potatoes 
of the very worst quality, in the old way, 
with the lime dressing alone, I raised pota- 
toes of the very best kind. My Chenangoes 
were uniformly dry, sweet and abundant. 
The results were the same the two past sea- 


stiff, clayey ground. Lime put into the hill, 
manured with rock-weed, will, it is believed, 
counteract the bad effects resulting from this 
kind of manure. ‘Try it, farmers, believe me 
this ‘experiment’ will not rob your pockets: 
try it. One good potatoe is worth two bad 
ones for man or beast. 


Burn your Clam Shells. 


In passing almost every house near the 
sea-board [ am reminded of that invaluable 


blessing that we enjoy, the poor man’s bank,|| I'd be a Farmers wife. Mrik Marp 
by a pile of clam shells kicking about the 
premises of the clam bank customers. iin 


Now this is wrong; not only wrong, but it 
is false economy and a slovenish trick, to 
throw shells about to be a plague and nui- 
sance during the summer, and afflict the 
children with sore feet. But do you ask 
what shall be done with the shells?’ ] answer 
gather them up and burn them, and put the 
ashes with your wood ashes; which will in- 
crease their value more than one half, either 
for soap or to put on your corn. 

There is much more substance in these 
shells than many are aware of. Many of our 

matrons know very well the value of 
burnt shells in soap making, as they are fre- 
quently used as a substitute for lime. They 
will, when burnt, answer the same purpose 
when applied to corn. I consider a bushel 


"Tis sweet to be a shepherd’s boy, 
And sweet the shepherd’s labor; 
Sweet lambkins’ all his cares employ, 
And sweet his pipe and tabor. 
How sweet his frugal meal to eat 
By sweetly shaded mountain! 
Sweet fruits his fare, with water sweet 
From sweetly flowing fountain. 


*T is sweet when evening spreads her shades 
Through some sweet grove to wander; 
And sweet, amidst it gentle glades, 
On maiden sweet to ponder. — 
At night the sweet green grass his bed, 
His: lull-song sweet, the billow: 
A moon-beam sweet to wrap his head, 
A daisy sweet his - : 
3 . < 
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Fiz. 60. 


Useful Machines for Shoeing Oxen. 


A serious objection to the use of oxen for 
road-work, arises from the difficulty of shoe- 
ing them. The solidity and round form of 
the horse’s hoof resists, without inconve- 
nience, a force which would divide the claws 
of an ox asunder; great care ought therefore 
to be employed in the operation, and yet it is 


usually performed in a manner the most slov- 


enly and imperfect. The best mode is to 
make the shoes very thin and broad, covering 


great part of the foot, and rather turning up 
Vor. I.—O : 


at, the toe between the hooves; they should 
be then fastened on with bread flat-headed 
nails, covering with their heads great part 
of the shoe. This, if carefully done, offers as 
much security as the formation of the hoof 
and its brittJeness and thinness will allow; 
but few smiths, though otherwise perhaps 
good farriers, perform the operation well, and 
it ig attended besides with considerable awk- 
wardness from the unsteadiness of the ani- 
mals, which seldom submit quietly. They 
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are consequently in general cast; in the com- 
mon mode of doing which they are thrown 
upon their sides, or rather nearly on their 
backs, and one end of a forked stick being 
thrust into the hobbles which confine the 
legs, the other end is firmly fixed to the 
ground. ‘The hoof is thus held up while the 
shoe is put on; but it is attended with fre- 
quent accident, and its obvious inconvenience 
may be avoided by the adoption of either of 
the following simple machines, which are 
used in some places as brakes, and completely 
answer the purpose. 

Fig. 60.—1. Top piece of sliding plank to 
confine the head. . 

22. Broad strong straps of leather, fast- 
ened by links of iron to prevent the ox from 
lying down on his belly, which they are apt 
to do if not prevented; and the hinder strap 
to prevent his drawing back to the injury of 
his head and neck. 


‘The hind legs, when shod, which is not 

_ usual, unless when the oxen are used for 
 road-work, are securely held out by a wooden 
__ lever, the endof which is hollowed out. The 
claws of the ox cannot, however, support a 
strong shoe of the usualform and weight, 
and the iron used in the operation is not of 
_ sufficient strength or goodness of workman- 
ship to prevent its frequently giving way. In 
districts where oxen are used in draneht, no 

farrier should be unprovided with a brake of 

some kind, but that is too frequently neelect- 

ed; the difficulties opposed to shoeing them 

_are therefore the more necessary to surmount, 


ee 


‘ 
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5.3. ‘T'wo stumps strongly fixed in the 
ground to tie the fore legs to. 


4. An iron that lifts up and down to con- 
fine the roller, to which the legs are tied for 
the purpose of shoeing, 

29 9 are holes, with others corresponding 
not seen in the plate, to be shifted according 
to the length of the ox. 


The whole—as will be seen by the fore- 
going sketch—is so simple, that a carpenter, 
with these directions, can construct it at a 
very trifling expense. 

Another brake, recommended by Bakewell, 
Figs. 61 and 62, consists of four upright posts, 
A, and two strong bars, B, to which the ox is 
confined with broad straps passed under his 
belly and fastened over his back. His fore 
feet are thus successively stretched out upon 
the projecting crooked beams,-C, which are 
bevelled out to receive them, thus— 


Fig. 62. 


and we cannot but think that these might be’ 
materially corrected, if young steers, or 

calves, intended for the yoke, were, when in 

the yards, to have their hooves taken up and 
beaten with a hammer, preparatory to the 

more regular operation when they come into 

work, 

In addition to these machines, a method is 
pursued in shoeing them, which, besides its. 
extreme simplicity, admits of being used for 
any animal in case of accident, and merely | 
consists in slinging them up in asack, which | 
prevents their offering any resistance. It. 
consists of a long lever, fixed in a strong up- 


) No. 14. 


right post, and having a transverse bar, to 
s which the sack is attached by cords, after 
« being passed under the animal's belly. 
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The Observer---No. 2. 


Having promised a few observations on the 
‘healthy condition and relations of the horns of 
» eattle—including the cavities of the nose; I 
) propose, in the present number, a brief inquiry 
“into the diseases to which they are incident. 
My views are, in part, drawn from analogy, 
sand a knowledge of the diseases of the nasal 
* structure in man—and, in part, from actual 
© observations on diseased animals. My ob- 
) Ject is, to excite others to the inquiry, more 
- than to instruct them by my own knowledge 
cof the subject. ‘The conditions to which I 
«shall, at present, call the attention of the 
Treader are— 

__ 1. Inflammation of the nasal cavities and 
* horns. 

2. Putrid—corrupted—or rotten horn. 
3. Hollow Horn—or horn distemper. 


» 1, INFLAMMATION OF THE MUCOUS MEM- 
" BRANE LINING THE CAVITIES OF THE NOSE 
' AND HORNS, 


Inflammation of the mucous membrane of 


the nose, is a very frequent occurrence in the 


‘human subject, under the familiar name of 


*“ cold,” and may occur in any other animal 
j possessing a similar structure. At first the 
secretion of the nasal surfaces is checked— 
ithey become dry and hot—and an irritation 
tis felt which produces sneezing. This dry- 
} hess is soon relieved by a watery secretion, in 
i great abundance, which is replaced, after a 
| time, by a more consistent mucous discharge. 
' The intensity—the extent—and the duration 
| of the inflammation, may vary, in any assign- 
jable degree. Itmay continue only for a few 
hours, or last for weeks, months, or years. It 


| may affect a part of the nose, or the whole of 


|it, and even extend to the frontal sinuses, and 
the horns ofsuch animals as possess them. 
It may relieve itself by an effusion of serum— 
a more labored secretion of thick adhesive 
mucous—or even matter resembling pus. 
Or, ina still more aggravated form, it may 
produce wlceration of the surfaces. From 
similarity, of structure, the lining of the 
throat, windpipe and air passages of the lungs, 
fre, generally, more or less affected in the 
same way. Indeed this forms the most im- 
portant part of the disease. \ 

There is a contingent occurrence, which 
sometimes takes place in catarrhal affections, 
and which ought not toeseape notice. When 
the passage from the frontal sinus to the 
nose is small, a little swelling of the mucous 
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membrane, will completely shut it up. The 
increased secretion within the upper cavity, 
is thus prevented from escaping, and accumu- 
lates in it. Severe pain in the forehead, 
with a febrile excitement of the whole system, 
takes place. As the inflammation subsides, 
the nasal passage opens spontaneously, and 
relief is atlorded. ‘The narrowness of the 
nasal passage, renders this more common in 
man, than perhaps any of the brute animals. 
It may however occur in both, 

2. CORRUPTED HORN—PUTRID HORN— 
ROTTEN HORN, 

W hen inflammation of the cavities of the os 
frontis, and horns, terminates in swppuration, 
the matter will be discharged from the nose— 
or if the passage is obstructed, will accumu- 
late in the cavities. If the horn should be 
bored, in this state, the matter will flow 
through it-constituting what may be called, 
corrupted horn. i 

If the inflammation assumes a more violent 
form, and extends to the bones, producing 
bony ulceration, or caries, the discharge will 
be darker colo el, end highly offensive, con- 
stituting putrid horn. 

When either of these conditions is accom 
panied with an obstruction of the nasal pas- 
sage, the matter shut up in the upper cavities — 
will become more putrid, and offensive, in 
proportion to the length of confinemeat—so 
2s to acquire an intolerable fetor, when liber- 
ated——this is rotten horn. sae 

It is very doubtful, whether’ doring can 
ever be useful, in this conditiop of the horns,— 
excepting, in such cases as Mave the nose ob- 
structed, Such obstruction can rarely be 
known to exist. Where it is either known, 
or strongly indicated ; as, when a discharge 
from the nose suddenly stops, without an 
abatement of other ie) ae would vent~ 
ure to bore. But would advise, always, to 
wait for strong necessity, as the remedy, very 


loften, produces the very evil it was intended 


to exfe. It frequently happens, that a pur- 
ulént, or even putrid discharge, takes place 


‘from the horn, or nose, several days after 
iboring—and th is considered evidence of 
‘corrupted, o 


utrid horn. But I would ask, 
were the horns corrupted, in those cases, at 
the time of boring?—I would certainly an- 
swer—No. The evidence—the only ey- 
idence, would have been, a discharge of cor- 
ruption immediately after boring; but that 
discharge did not take place, till some days 
after—not till time was allowed, for inflam- | 
mation to be produced by the violence of 
boring, and the too free admission of air into 
the cavities. It is reasonable to conclude, 
then, that the corruption of the horn was the — 
effect | Peppa produced by—injudicious bor- 
ing. Some experienced farmers and graziers 
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are so well convinced of this, that they have 
entirely abandoned the practice of boring, and 
now very rarely see corrupted horn. 

Another way in which boring may produce 
a putrid condition of the horn, and lead to 


erroneous conclusions, is—that a quantity of 


blood may collect in the cavities of the horn, 
and head, after boring—which, either from 
the closure of the passages, or the position of 
the head itself, may not readily escape. ‘This 
blood will first coagulate, and afterwards 
putrify, and dissolve, so as to be carried off, 
with the secretions, in a putrid and offensive 
state, while the parts themselves are free from 
disease. I have seen some of the cells of the 
frontal bone completely full of blood, from 
this cause, after death. 


3. HoLLow HORN—HORN DISTEMPER. 


The question very naturally presents itself, 
at the threshold of this inquiry—which is 
hollow horn? Lanswer, it is the healthy 
state of the horn. Ihave already shown, that 
the horns of cattle are alwaysh ollow. But, 
say the advocates of hollow horn—the pith 
wastes away and leaves the horn dry, and 
empty. Now ft am well aware, that it is 
rank heresy, to deny the existence of a thing, 
which almost every body knows to exist— 
a thing which almost every body has frequent- 
ly seen. But I demand, what are the proofs 
of the existence of hollow horn? What are 
the signs by which it is known to exist? 
Why, say the advocates—it is proved to exist 
by boring—sometimes the horn is full, and 
moist, and bleeds freely—at other times it is 
quite empty, and dry, and does not bleed a 
drop, In the latter case, the gimblet pops 

right through to the other side of the horn. 
I object, that these appearances are decep- 
tive. 1 have shown that the horn is always 
hollow—therefore it can never be full. Du- 
ring life, the blood must circulate through the 
horn—therefore, it can never be dry. The 
pith (as I shall show) never wastes away— 
therefore, the horn can never be empty. “An 
explanation of the cause of error, will be 
found in the structure uf the horn. I have 
shown, that the thickness ef the bony core is 
very irregular, and as a consequence there 
are more, and larger vessels, in the thicker 
portions ofbone. Hence if the gimblet enters 
a very thin part of the bone, it will pop right 
through—and, probably, without much bleed- 
ing. ‘The horn will, of course, be empty and 
dry. On the contrary, if the instrument 
enters a thick portion of bone, it will, proba- 
bly, encounter large vessels, and bleed fully, 
{In that case, the horn will be full and moist. 
This reason is sustained by facts. A few days 
since, my neighbor had a cow affected with 
the usual symptoms of hollow horn, and was 
accordingly bored. The horns were found 
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entirely empty and dry. ‘Three days later 
they were bored, nearer the head, with the 
same result, only, the gimblet was a little 
bloody. 'The existence of hollow horn was 
fully proved, by the indubitable evidence 
of boring, and the animal doctored for it, 
during a week, when she died. On a care- 
ful, and minute examination, I found the 
horns ina perfectly natural and healthy condi- 
tion—except slight inflammation from the 
operations of the gimblet. The cells of the 
os frontis contained a quantity of coagulated 
blood, from the wound of the horn, which 
had been prevented escaping by the position 
of the head. When the pith was removed 
from the shell, and sawed open, the cause of 
the mistake was easily discovered. On the 
side where it had been bored, the bone was 
less than one eighth of an inch thick—while 
nearly on the opposite side, it was five 
eighths—and the Jarger vessels were observed 
to pass on that side also. 

Under the head, “Horn Distemper,” in the 
Domestic Encyclopedia, Dr. Willick re- 
marks, that “it gradually wastes the internal 
substance of the horn, commonly called the 
pith, which is the spongy part of the bone, 
and the cells of which are filled with oily 
matter. ‘Thus, at length, the horn becomes 
hollow.” Refering to a paper, by Dr. Tafts, 
in the first volume of the memoirs of the 
American Academy, he says, “it appears | 
that this spongy bone is sometimes partially, 
and sometimes entirely, consumed.” 

There is something wrong in this Horn 
distemper. Dr. Willick, certainly did not 
know, that the horns of cattle are always hol- 
low—and that the cavity communicates with 
the skull and nose. He certainly never saw 
the interior of a recent-horn, or he would nof 
have asserted, that its cavities are filled with - 
oily matter. He has evidently drawn the 
inference that it is so, from what he knew 
of other bones., ‘The long bones of the thigh, 
for example contain cavities, which are filled 
with oily matier. The assertion, that the 
puh gradually wastes—that it is sometimes 
partially, and sometimes entirely, consumed, 
rests upon no better foundation, and is. 
altegether gratuitous. Such a wasting of 
the puh, does not take place. I challenge 
those who think otherwise, to produce the 
horn so consumed. It would be assuming too 
much, to hazard this denial, on my own 
limited observation, but I am sustained bya 
host of evidence. 

Few cattle die, who do not Jabor under 
some degree of the reputed hollow horn, either, , 
as primary, or accompanying disease. A vast. 
number of the hides of such cattle, are annual-. 
ly sold to the tanners, throughout our couns 
try. The shell is separated from the pith o 
the horns, affording an excellent school for. 


“y 


_ manner described? I have inquired of seve- 


=. wo - 
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' the system. ‘The animal, to which I have 
+ alluded, presented most, or all, of the above 
' symptoms. ‘Tossing the head was a prom- 
' inent sign, yet there was no inflammation of 
' the brain, orspinal marrow. ‘The real cause 
| of death was, intense inflammation of the 


is very mild, or if severe but seldom occurs— 


symptoms, supposed to be caused by the horn 


_never heard of that disease? Wouldhe bore 
- a hole in the horns to look for the cause of 


| sufficient to account for the death of the ani- 
mal. The symptoms would lead me to look 
for what the dissection brought to view—an 
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ebservation. Now let me ask-—what tanner 
ever found a horn, from which the pith was 
either partially or entirely consumed, in the 


open, as itis liable to be filled up by a thin 
fluid which gradually oozes out, and obstructs 
the passages. Now what does this fluid ooze 


Why does this tluid ooze out ofthe perios- 
teum—because it has been injured. And why 
does it obstruct the passage !—because nature 
is making an effort to repair the injury, and 
to close up the cavity of the horn, which has 
been rudely, and uselessly, torn open and 
exposed. » 

‘The practical conelusions to which I more 
especially wish to call the attention of my 
readers are,— 

The inflamed horn, arising from colds, and 
other causes, may terminate in corrupted, or 
putrid horn. But that itis much more fre- 
quently produced by boring. 

That boring is seldom required, except, 
where the nasal passage is obstructed—-and 
can hardly be justifiable in any other case. 

That hollow horn, (or a disease attended 
with wasting of the bony pith of the horn,) 
has no existence in nature. 

That when the reputed signs of hollow 
horn occurs, we ought to expect an inflam- 
matory state of some of the internal organs— 
and direct our remedies accordingly. 

New Garden, lst mo. 14th, 1837. 


ral, and they all say, they never saw or heard 
of such an occurrence. Until the existence 
of hollow horn, as a disease, shall be substan- 
tiated by better proofs, [ shall continue to 
doubt, and to deny, its existence. Some may 
say, that the inflammation ofthe frontal sinu- 
ses, which [ have described, is the disease term- 
ed hollow horn. It cannot be so—because it 


unless brought on by boring after the animal 
becomes sick—and, even then, is not accom- 
panied by the constitutional symptoms of Hol- 
low horn. 

What are the symptoms usually attributed 
to hollow horn? The authors already quoted, 
enumerate “ dullness in the countenance—a 
sluggish motion—want of appetite—a desire 
to lie down—and, if attended with an inflam- 
mation of the brain, a giddiness, and frequent 
tossing of the head—stiffhess, as in rheuma- 
tism, affects the limbs—the milk often fails in 
<ows—the udder is hard—and there is, in 
most cases,a sudden wasting of the flesh.” 
This is, perhaps, a pretty good enumeration of 


distemper. But, I would ask—what would 


a person infer from these symptoms, who had The Ldiintded of Good TiRgee: 


BY AGRICOLA. 


There are certain fundamental principles 
of good tillage, with which every part of ru- 
ral practice is more or less connected. They 
are the same in all climates, and in all situa- 
tions, and these I consider to be as follows: 

First, That the soil should be laid dry, or 
free of all superfluous moisture. 

Secondly, That it should be kept clean, or 
free of all noxious weeds. | 

Thirdly, That it should be kept rich—tha 
is to say all the manure that can be made or 
collected, should be so applied as to keep the 
soil in a state capable of producing good 
crops. We 

Without laying land dry, neither the ad- 
vantages of good ploughing, nor the benefits 
arising from manvre can be fully obtained; if 
either of the other principles are neglected, 


them there? I think not. He would rather 
look for some inflammatory disease of the 
internal organs, producing a febrile state of 


liver, lungs and many-plus, or third stomach. 
Either of these organs, presented lessons, 


inflammatory state of the viscera—and rep- 
ders it worth while, to extend observations, 
so as to ascertain, whether it may notalways 
be the real cause of the symptoms. 

I hope that others will pursue the inquiry, 
and make known the results. 

The only remedy proposed by Drs. Wil- 
lick and Tafts, is, to bore the horns ‘‘two or 
three inches above the head’—and, if found 
hollow and dry, “it will be adviseable to bore 
lower, as near to the head as the hollowness 
may probably extend.’ My previous re- 
marks will necessarily overturn the hypoth- 
esis, on which this recommendation rests— 
and with it the whole boring system. ‘The 
opening, they say should be carefully kept 


when they are weil acted upon, when the 


a proper systeri of rotation of crops is pur- 
suo the Radaritcnan may expect a suitable 
reward for his labor. In a system of good til- 
lage, every part of a farm should be ina cul- 
tivated or productive state. All swamps and 
marshes should be cleaned up and drained, 
also all other wet and low places, and con- 
verted either into tillage or grass. Without. 
draining such land, the greatest quantity of 


similar defects will necessarily ensue; but — 


out of !—the injured edges of the periosteum? | 


x 


* 
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land is kept dry, clean and in good heart,and = 
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the best manure will prove ineffectual; the 
stagnant waters will corrupt the natural nour- 
ishment, so essentially necessary to produce 
sweetherbage; but when the cause is re- 
moved, the effecis will cease, ‘hose luxu- 
riant, noxious weeds, or coarse grass, being 
deprived of their nourishment by draining, of 
course die, and sweet wholesome herbage 
naturally succeeds without manure. An im- 
portant principle of practical husbandry, is 
cleanly farming. A good farmer must suffer 
nothing to grow, but his crop. He must 
therefore use ceaseless endeavors to exter- 
minate weeds and pests. 

However small may be the attention to this 
salutary maxim, it is the foundation of all 
profitable operations in husbandry—the test 
of character in the agriculturist—and should 
be the pride and boast of all respectable hus- 
bandmen. 

One being asked—“ what was the best 
manure?” replied—* animal sweat”—mean- 
ing good tillage, industry, and intelligentand 
repeated culture. All these are hostile to 
weeds and pests; and certain modes of de- 
stroying them. -_ 

In the cultivation of the earth, such a ro- 
tation of crops should be adopted as is best 
calculated to enrich the soil with abundant 
manure, to preserve it best from weeds, to 
prevent it from washing and keep it in good 
heart. A good rotation of crops has been 
found, in all well cultivated countries, to im- 
prove the soil, instead of impoverishing it.* 
In every such rotation red clover is an essen- 
tial article. The rapid improvements in ag- 
riculture, which have taken place in our 
country, particularly in Pennsylvania, for the 
last fitty years, may, in part, be justly as- 
cribed to red cloyer, aided by the almost magi- 
cal fertilizing power of plaster of Paris and 
lime, by which more wealth has been intro- 
duced than would have resulted from the dis- 
covery of a gold mine. But ours is not the 
only country which has been benefited by this 
system. “In England, besides the systematic 
attention bestowed on manures, the soul and 
life of agriculture, they have derived equal 
advantages from a steady rotation of crops, 

the system of trench ploughing, &c. To this 
course—and more frequent and deeper 

ploughings, also the fortunate introduction of 

red clover from Flandets about 100 years 

ago, England owes its pre-eminent standing 
as an agricultural nation.” 

All spots within the inclosuxe of a farm 
which are too barren or steep for the cultiva- 
tion of any kind of grain crop, should be Jaid 

_ down into profitable grass land so soon asthat 
can be properly accomplished. A skilful and 
intelligent farmer, in pursuing a system of 
i a 

_ “See Nos, 4 and 5 of the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
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good tillage, should suffer no part of his farm 
to lie waste, but should make it produce 
something towards the support of animal life, 
and thus attain the character which every 
farmer should aspire to, that of bringing the 
entire surface of his farm into the best con- 
sidered use by prudent and appropriate culti- 
vation. 

But our misfortune is, we have teo much 
land—the consequences, generally speaking, 
are wretched husbandry and half crops; many 
of our farmers push a good soil till it is im- 
poverished, and cultivate in an imperfect 
manner extensive tracts, a small proportion 
of which, if properly managed, would yield 
them more and better produce. 

It is high time that we should cease to em- 
ploy labor in killing land, and that we should 
turn our attention towards its improvement, 
by cultivating less ata time. By cultivating 
less land we shall be enabled to do more jus- 
tice to it, and to render our labor more effee- 
tual, and consequently more profitable. We 
shall till it better, manure it better, keep it 
in better heart, and what is lastly not to be 
disregarded, make more abundant crops.— 
When a smaller quantity of land is cultiva- 
ted at a time, the farmer will be enabled to 
apply to it, what should be applied to all cul- 
tivated soils, faithful tillage, and faithful ma- 
nuring. All the operations of agriculture 
may be comprehended in these two simple > 
and efficacious principles. 

These principles, since they have been 
pursued, have produced a new era in the 
cultivation of the soil, which may be called 
the era of systematic agriculture, Man, 
taking the earth in its exhausted state, or 
from nature’s: hand, bare of manure, has so 
managed and disposed it artificially, that it 
has yielded him first a subsistence, and then 
an overplus to grow wealthy upon. 

How far art may go in this species of im- 
provement, is yet unknown, as the altimatum. 
of fertility has never yet been reached. As 
far as experiments have been made, we find 
the earth liberally affording its produce, in 
proportion as faithful tillage and faithful ma- 
nuring have been bestowed upon it; and as_ 
the ingenuity and invention of man may in- 
crease to an unknown and inconceivable de- 
gree, So may the improvements and arrange- 
ments of husbandry keep pace therewith, 
until the most fruitful spot that now exists, 
may produce a tenfold quantity, and the land 
which now supports an hundred men, give 
equal enjoyment to a thousand. Recollect, 
for instance, what agriculture has done for 
some parts of our country within the last fifty 
years. Lands which were then in a state of 
sterility and inhabited by a thin population, 
are now, by the well applied skill and indus- 
try of man, ina high state of fertility and ims 
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provement, and affording subsistence, wealth 
and happiness’to a numerous and thick settled 
population. 


Thoughts proper for a Farmer, by one who 
has made Farming his employment for a 
long time. 


First—Remember never to purchase an 
article of dress for yourself or family not then 
specially needed, if your imports are more 
than your exports, and this continue yearly, 
or just as sure as you live you must become 
poor and wear a poor man’s hat. Never let 
any distilled liquors be used in your family or 
by your laborers in health. Never place a 
vegetable in any part of your farm not suited 
for it—much is lost by not attending to this. 
Never fail to procure all the manure you can 
reasonably. Keep swine, and thereby you 
will procure the best. Kver bear in mind 
that he who farms it without attending to 
manuring his farm is about an uphill con- 
cern—so if he keeps a number of half'starved 
animals about him, he ought to consider how 
he would feel kept starved, and remember 
that a merciful man is merciful to his beast. 
Enquire what your farm is adapted for, 
whether for raising stock or grain—if the 
Jatter use your team, plough and cultivator 
much. Never keep a little lillypution breed 
of animals, but do all you can to improve your 
stock, Keep the most of that kind which 


gives you the most profit with the least labor 


and expense—in this and every thing’ use 
your pencil or pen and ink. Do not goon 
headlong. 
poor farmer, even if it be your father. 
for a moment harbor the idea that you know 


enough about your business—enquire—take 


an agricultural paper—read—examine, and 
reflect. 

Never buy so much as to become go far 
embarrassed as to be obliged to sell your 
property below the market price, which asa 
general rule you have no moral right to. 

And your poor neighbors, as is your duty, 
never forget them in a scarce seasop, or the 
widow and fathcrless in severe weather—you 
will never in the end be the poorer fer it, to 
say nothing of the pleasure you enjoy inalms 
giving. 
truthable and honest to obtain property, even 
in this life, were there no hereafter, A rogue 
may, like a hawk or a fox, once in a whe 
get a good prize, bat like them, wil! geneptlly 
die poor. Call to mind every spring ¢hat a 
penny’s worth of sauce will save a shillings 
worth of meat, and that change in your food 
is agreeable to yoy and so it is to your animals, 
therefore mix nen of roots for them. A 
place for all your tools, when not in use put 
them in their place under cover. Beat home 
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Never follow in the course of a 
Never 


subtile and nutritive part, the most enrichi 
to the soil—it is that which imparts the mos 
life, activity and vigor to vegetation. Now 
this ammonia may be wholly retained within 
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as much as any way consistent with your 
other avocations. See that your fences are 

always im repair—that your barns and stables 

are warm, double boarded. ‘The less air you 
admit to your hay the better it will save, 

Your cows will do better kept warm in win- 
ter, and all agree that all creatures that labor 

at that season should be preserved from thie 

cold. [am aware that these are familiar 

hints, and that most of them have been often 

urged, but we farmers need to be often re- 

minded of what wil] redound to our interest. 

At the polls we should make ourselves known 

as the bone and sinews of the Nation with 

mechanics. Maine Farmer. 


Wanacement of Manure. 


The manure heap is the farmer’s gold mine, 
and on this he must place his chief reliance. 
A difference of opinion, as well as diversity 
of practice, prevails relative to the state or 
condition of the manure previous to ts applica- 
tion to the soil, that is, whether it is most 
useful to apply it m its raw state, without 
subjecting it to the process of fermentation, 
or whether it will produce a greater effect by 
previous decomposition——by being thoroughly 
rotted. In some parts of our state, the 


manure made in winter ig considered as unfit 


Remember that you cannot be too]|p 


ry 
f Tea ke 
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the soil. By ploughing in the manure before 
the fermentation takes place, there will be 
comparatively but a trifling evaporation. The 
fermentation and putrefaction will ensue, but 
the small and subtile particles which escape 
from the dung heap, are now retained in the 
soil and become incorporated withit. Econo- 
my requires that the plough should be put in 
motion as soon as is practicable, after the 
manure is carried into the field. Even the 
moisture in the manure when it is carried 
out, is in itself some of the richest part of the 
load, and the longer it is suffered to lie in the 
sun, before it is ploughed in, the greater the 
diminution of its strength and value— 
Lathrop’s Address. 


A Picture of Vegetation. 


To form a comprehension of the work of 
nature, we must observe it in those countries 
where the grouud, abandoned to its natural 
productions, has not yet been turned up by 
the hand of man. Wherever this has estab- 
lished its power, it has subjected to his em- 
pire all that might contribute to his well- 
being, or embellish his abode; the animals 
have become slaves; rich harvests and vast 
meadows have replaced the wilderness of 
nature ; ancient forests have fallen under the 
axe, and the ground, despoiled of its original 
productions, no longer presents to the eye of 
the observer uncultivated nature, but a vast 
garden, created by human ind ustry. The tree 
of the mountains has descended into the 
plains, and the exotic plant, more useful or 
more agreeable, has chased from its native 
soil the plant which is noxious, or of no utility 
toman. It is, therefore, only at a distance 
from great societies, in foreign countries in 
lands untouched by man, that Vvezetation one 
be studied in its natural state, unterstood in 
its modification, developement, end process 

There still, however, exist countrjes in 
Kurope, which the power of man has not ep- 
tirely subjected; but it is only along the 
proud rocks, and the summits of the Alps, 
that they are to be looked for. There moun- 
tains piled on mountains, rising above the 
clouds, form so many gardens, each firnished 
with a vegetation of its own, the character of 
which changes at each degree of elevation, 
There, in proportion as we rise, we find sue- 
ceeding each other the temperatures of va. 
— rious climates, from that of the tropics to that 
of the poles, as well as several of the vegeta- 
bles peculiar to each of these climates, 

At the foot of these mountains, and in the 
lower vallies, vegetate the plants of the plains, 
and a part of those of the southern countries 
of Europe. Forests of oak occupy the first 
platform; they rise, but not without losing a 
proportional degree of their strength and 
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beauty, toa height of about eight hundred 
toises,* the extreme limit of their habitation. 
The beech shows itse]f equally, but the oak 
has ceased to grow more than a hundred 
fathoms beneath the highest limit of this plant. 
In the zone which succeeds, these trees, 
more exposed to the impetuosity of the winds, 
would present too much scope for their ac- 
tion, in the large cyme [literally a sprout] and 
broad leaves which they possess. ‘The pine, 
the yew, the fir, furnished with a finely divi- 
ded foliage, raise securely towards the re- 
gions of perpetual snow their robust and 
branchless trunks. The action of the winds 
no longer meeting the same resistance, is di- 
vided, and loses its force among their short 
and slender leaves. These trees do not, how- 
ever, attain a greater elevation than a thou- 
sand toises ; above this, woods of crategus and 
birch, and tufts of hazel and willow, among 
which the rhododendrons [dwarf rose-bay } 
flourish, brave the cold and the tempests, to 
the height of 1,200 toises. Beyond this ap- 
pear, but with a much lower stature, a multi- 
tude of beautiful and elegant shrubs, creeping 
willows, &c. 

Farther on, to the region of snow, scarcely 
any more woody vegetables are found, if we 
except some dwarf birches, some stunted wil- 
lows, scarcely a few inches long. A short, 
beautiful, and tufted sward springs every sum- 
mer from beneath the snowny mountains, 
and is covered with a multitude of pretty little 
flowers with rosaceous petals, naked pedun- 
cles, and vivacious roots; this is the peculiar 
place of the numerous saxifrages, elegant 
primule, gentians, ranunculi, and a profu- 
sion of other diminutive plants. The frightful 
nakedness of the poles reigns upon the sum- 
mits of these mountains, loaded with perpetual 
ice ; if there still remain some traces of vege- 
tation, they only exist in a few lichens, which 
here, as elsewhere, endeavor, but in vain, to 
lay the foundations of vegetation. 

Thus the traveler, having arrived at these 
mountains, at the region of ice, has expe- 
rienced, in the course of a few hours, the 
different degrees of temperature which reign 
in each climate from the tropics to the poles; 
he may have observed a portion of the plants 
which grow from about the 45th degree of 
latitude to the 70th, that is to say, along a 
meridian of 800 leagues, a phenomenon which 
exists in all high mountains, of both the old 
end the new continent, with some modifica- 

tins peculiar tothe localities, 

The observations made by M. Humboldt, in 
the eqainoctial regions and on the highest 
mountains of our globe, furnish us with a 
proof of this. The same order occurs there 
in the gradation of species, but only above 
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the height of 500 toises.. The species, to be 
sure, are not the same as in Europe, but they 
have the same character of aspect, size, and 
consistence. ‘lhe burning zone which occu- 
pies the lower space from the level of the sea 
to ,this height, enioying a temperature un- 
known to Europe, is inhabited by vegetables 
peculiar to this climate; this is the country 
of palms, bananas, amomums, tree ferns, &c. 
It is only, therefore, at the height of 500 
tolses, that, on the mountains of the torrid 
zone, the climate commences which corres- 
’ ponds to the base of the Alps, proceeding 

from the level of the sea, and it can only be 
here that the zone of plants corresponding to 
those of Europe can commence. 

Such is the spectacle of vegetation, always 
varied, and incessantly renewed, that pre- 
sents itself to the view of man; a spectacle 
rich in its composition, admirable in its con- 
trasts, sublime in its harmony, and which, to 
produce it, has only required of nature to sub- 
mit the forms to the influence of different 
_ temperatures—of temperatures, I repeat, and 
not of climates. It is a very essential effect 
to remark, that the production of vegetable 
species is much more dependent on the action 
of heat and cold, of dryness or humidity, than 
on the difference of climates; we may meet, 
and in fact do pretty frequently meet, the 
Same species in very different latitudes, in 
which, however, from local circumstances, 
the same degree of temperature prevails. It 
is thus that we find on the high mountains of 
the south of Europe, plants of Sweden, Nor- 
way, and even those of Lapland and Spitz- 
bergen. 'Tournefort made the same observa- 
tion in Asia Minor, on Mount Ararat. At the 
foot of the mountain are found the plants of 
Armenia; in proportion as we rise, those of 
Italy and the south of France, then those of 
Sweden, and towards the summit the plants 
of Lapland. It is by means equally simple, 
that nature has removed from the surface of 
the globe that monotonous uniformity which 
the plants would produce, were they every 
where the same; but, subjected to the influ- 
ence of the atmosphere, what varied forms do 
they present to our admiration. 

A temperature constantly humid and warm, 
such as that of the equinoctial countries, 
maintained by the rays ot a burning sun, and 
the emanations of a soil watered by the vicin- 
ity of large rivers and lakes, gives to vegeta- 
tion that vigor which astonishes in those mag- 
nificent vegetables peculiar to those climates, 
Another form of plants is seen in those coun- 
tries which are exposed to the alternations of 
cold and warm seasons; it is more equal upon 
the sea-coasts, where the temperature is less 
variable ; but the plants assume a different 
aspect on high mountains, where dry and cold 
winds frequently blow ; they vary little in the 
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fresh waters, or in those of the sea; being 
there placed in a medium less subject to the 
inclemencies of the atmosphere. ‘The inten- 
sity and duration of the light, the long and 
humid nights, occasion as many different mod- 
ifications in the vegetable forms. Nature has 
also fixed the station of plants, that the dwarf 
and creeping willows never descend from the 
summit of their mountains to associate with 
the osier willows, on the banks of our brooks; 
and the primule which decorate the green 
swards of the Alps, cannot mingle with those 
of our meadows. 


Weevils. 


Accident has discovered to a French farm- 
er a simple mode of destroying weevils in 
corn-warehouses. Happening to lay in the 
corner of a granary, in which there wasa 
large quantity of corn, some sheep-skins with 
the fleece on, he was not a little surprised to 
find them, afew days after, covered with dead 
weevils. He repeated the experiment several 
times, and always with the same success. At 
last he ordered his corn to be stirred up, and 
not a single weevil remained in it.. It ap- 
pears, therefore, although the cause has not 
yet been ascertained, that greasy wool, when 
in the neighborhood of weevils, attracts and 
destroys them. | . 


We give the above as we find it, in a sci- 
entific journal—we know not what credit to 
attach to it, but a trial will injure no one. 


Brief Hints for Winter. 


During winter, cattle are very apt to suffer 
from a want of water, as running streams are 
generally frozen, and they are mostly fed on 
dry fodder. 

Cattle will drink several times a day, ifthe 
water is good and of easy access; proper 
provision should therefore be made for them. 

Farmers will save a great deal of hay, 
especially in wet and muddy weather, if in- 
stead of spreading it upon the ground for 
them to be trodden under foot, suitable racks 
are provided, so that none of it may be 
wasted. 

As milk is very valuable in winter, great 
care should be taken that cowsare now milked 
very clean, But as the operation is apt to 
be tedious at this season in consequence of 
the slowness with which it is given down, it 
is best, after having obtained what milk can 
be done easily at one milking, to pass round 
all the cows at the conclusion, and give them 
a second milking, being careful to drain them 
to the last drop. Bee? 

Cows should not be dried up of their milk 
too soon before their time of having a calf. 

Wh, 
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this care is especially requisite in case of 


young cows which are milked for the first 
season; for when these are dried up too soon 


it is apt to cause a permanent shortening of 


their time of giving milk for each successive 
season. If they are the first season dried 
early in the fall, it is difficult to obtain much 
milk after that period in any year after- 
wards. 

With careful milking, particularly the first 


‘them for the purpose of carrying food to the — 
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partment; for too many hogs kept together 
are not apt to enjoy that peace and quiet 


which is necessary to their fatting well— 

‘Posts should also be set up in the sty for the | 
hogs to rub themselves, 
are to be kept or fatted, then, perhaps the. 
better way is, to have two styes, of the di-- 


mensions last described, placed together, with 
a roof over the whole, and a passage between 


Jf thirty-two hogs | 


year, and good keeping, cows may be made||trough. Ifa part of the roof extended consid- 
to give milk for almost any period required.||erably beyond the sty, it would afiord a con- 
even but avery short time before having a||venient cover for formmg a heap of conypost ~ 
calf. from the dung of the swine. : 

Farmers have differed with regard to the) 
proper time of drying up cows; but this rule 
we believe to be nearly correct—if they are 
well fed and in good condition the milking 
may be continued until nearly the time of 
having calf; but if they are notin good condi- 
tion, they should be dried a month or two 
before that period, in order to allow them to 
recover their health and strength. 


Grass Seeds, to be Sown. 


Grass seeds are often defective in quality; 
are seldom sown in sufficient quantities, and 
‘they are very rarely put in with proper care, - 
Accurate husbandry is more essential for the 
proper laying down and management of grass” 
Jands, than any other branch of the agricultu- 
‘ral art. Wine tilth, careful sowing, ample 
‘supplies of manure, are especially requisite 
in a country exposed to extreme cold and 
excessive drouth. Autumnal] sowing has gen- 
erally been found most successful; but the 
|practice of sowing clover upon wheat and rye | 
‘crops, must necessarily be continued in the 
‘spring. <A light harrow, with wooden tines, 
should, in all seasons, be used for covering | 
; grass seeds. In the spring, the wheat and 
{t should ‘rye crops are benefitted, by its application: 
their roots, which are often diseased from be- 
‘ing thrown out by the frost ofthe winter, are | 
brought into contact with fresh earth. The 
‘grass seeds are covered by the aid of the har- 
row: avery light roller, after, by slightly 
compressing the earth, secures to the tender 
germs nutrition, at the moment when it is - 
jaa required, and fills up the interstices im- 
mediately about the roots of the plants, upon 
ithe products of which, the farmer’s hopes” 
principally depend.—[John Hare Powell. } 


Iiegs and Hozpens. 


A good sty is of the utmost importanee in 
fatting hogs. Nor is it less important for 
keeping them in winter; as the more comforta- 
bly they are kept the less nourishment they 
require. ‘The sty should be proportioned in 
size to the number of swine it is to contain. 
One of sixteen feet by twelve is probably 
sufficient for eight fatting swine. 
be divided into two apartments; that in the 


rear, Which should be about six feet wide, 
should be close and warm for the hogs to lie 
in. Here they should have a constant supply 
of dry litter, when the weather is cool; for it 
—18-an essential point to keepthem comfortable. 
The front part of the sty which would then 
be about ten feet wide, should have the floor 
descending on one side for the filth to run off; 
and on this side should be an opening. The 
trough should be on the upper side, covered 
with one or more lids; and upright pieces 
should be set before it, at such distances apart 
as that one hog only could put his head be- 
tween any two of them, in order that while 
feeding, the weaker animals should be pro- 
tected against the stronger. The whole 
should be covered with a roof; for it is essen- 
tial that they be protected from storms, while 
they are in the outer or feeding apartment.—|| 
According to the foregoing, if sixteen hogs are 


Emportamce of Manures. 


Every individual who can make pretensions 
‘toa knowledge of farming, is aware of the — 
importance of manures, 

These in the opinion of the writer, should 
be used for summer crops exclusively, except. 
plaster—and the farmer should manure as 
much as he can thoroughly, at least ten wagon 


to be kept or fatted in the sty, it should be) 


thirty-two feet long and twelve wide, and in 
that case there might be a sleeping apart- 


ment at each end. ‘These apartments should|| ploughed in, 


again be subdivided, that, for the quiet of the 


animals, particularly in fatting, too many} ter, 


may not be forced to lie together. It would 
probably be best also to divide the feeding 


loads to the acre, and when properly done it 
will answer for ten years—on some soils 
longer. Long manure is most valuable, when 
Ridiculous prejudices exist 
among some farmers, against the use of plas- 
They erroneously suppose it will injure 
their land, in time, by exhausting it. In the 
river counties it has been freely used for half 


Y 
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a century, and lands which before its introduc- 


tion were worth $15 an acre, are now selling 

for sixty to one hundred dollars. It is of great | 
value asa manure, and ean be advantageously | 
applied to meacows, (if not wet,) pasture land, | 
to corn and potatoes, and even to wheat, es- 

pecially in dry seasons. 

_ Latesown wheat should always be plastered 

im the spring and some farmers think in the 


fall. 


Wood ashes are also an excellent manure 


_ for most kinds of land, especially when mixed 


with plaster—principally after a top dressing, 
for corn and potatoes, and even for peas. 

But the easiest and cheapest way to manure 
good arable lands, is by clover and plaster.— 
In fact, the farmer should raise no other oTass, 
for pasture, and upland stocked down for mea- | 
dow should consistof this grass, mixed with! 
wheat, which is termed timothy grass—and| 
every farmer should raise his own grass seed. 

It should be ‘thickly sown im the herl, and 
the whole of the land sown with wheat should 
be seeded with clover. This system of| 
husbandry not only greatly enriches the land, 
but keeps out weeds and other grasses less 
valuable and more difficult to subdue. Ina 
word leaves Jand at all times in a proper state 
for the the reception of a crop of grain. 

The large or mammoth clover is the most 
valuable species for this purpose, and if thick- 
ly sown, will make good hay. 

Some farmers raise two or more wheat 
crops in succession on the same land. This 
is a bad practice. The second crop isalways 
uncertain, and it generally leaves the land 
covered with chess and cockle. 

The good farmer will always endeavor to 
have a regular rotation of crops—first corn, 
peas, or beans; then wheat, and then grass,— 
and never two wheat crops in succession—or 
oats, or rye, after wheat; or in other words, 
his green crop will precede. and follow his 
white one, 

The green crops in succession are also in- 
jurious to land, as corn after corn. 

Corn should always be raised on sward 
Jand, and it should behighly manured. Peas 
will also grow well on clover sward, ploughed 
in the fall, and also beans and potatoes. 

I think I before remarked that corn should 
never be topped—it injures the grain and the 
produce is less by eight or ten bushels to the 
acre, 

But, sir, I find I am scribling ata great 
rate, and must close my remarks for the pres- 
ent. A FARMER. 


P.S. I am a great enemy to oats, and 
greater to flax; they are both great exhaus- 
ters; and wheat should not follow either.— 
Some of our farmers cultivate flax for the 
seed. It will prove to them the dearest crop 
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they ever raised. The good farmer will not 
raise to sell oats or flax, They.may afiord a 
quick return, but, on wheat land, will in the 
end prove to him a dear crop. A heavy crop 
of corn is far less injurious than either, and 
the wheat crop after will be better, provided 
the land was well manured in the spring. 


Eiimts to Farmers. 


There are two particular items, to which 
I would call the attention of our farmers, 
viz. to do every thing at a proper time and 
in a proper manner. Never to put off any 
thing till to-morrow that may be done to-day, 
is an excellent maxim, and should be ob- 
served by every farmer: while he holds in 
everlasting contempt that saying of the 
Spaniards, do nothing to-day that can be put 
off till to-morrow. Very much of a farmer’s 
success will depend on a due regard to the 
observing of time. If his land is in good 
order to sow his.seed he should never wait 
for the morrow that the moon may change. 
I heard a respectable farmer ** down east”? 
ask another if he paid attention to the moon’s 
phases, when he sowed his peas ; he replied 
that he did not even let the moon know 
when he sowed them! You may smile at 
the old gentleman’s remark, and I may say 
to such as do regard the moon when they 
sow their seed that I am astonished at their 
folly! But to return; a man can do much 
more work in season by a little regard to or- 
Generally speaking, every part of a 
farmer’s work should be as distinctly sepa- 
rated as the ends of his fingers, though this 
rule will not hold good in every case. A 
farmer was asked how he got along so well 
with his work? he replied that he did but 
one thing at a time. Solomon said (and 
surely he cought to know) to every thing 
there as a season, and a time to every pur- 
pose under heaven, a time to plant and a 
time to pluck. But perhaps enough of that. 
Then let every thing be done in a proper 
manner. It would be well for every farmer 
to remember what 1 many times heard an 
excellent farmer say, ‘‘if a thing is worth 
doing at all itis worth doing well.”’ This 
applies to every person whether farmer or 
mechanic. But to the farmer more especially. 
if his land is worth ploughing at all, it is 
worth doing well. It is too often that the 
farmer reasons thus: ‘‘If I expend ever so 
much labor and money upon this piece of 
land, it will yield but little, therefore I will 
not take much pains with it.” Hemightas 
well say of the best piece of Jand he has, 
if I sow or plant this, and the corn or wheat 
should do well, it might be destroyed by 
mildew or some other means, therefore [ 
will let it lie. ‘This is in nothing more ne- 
cessary than in making fence or building 
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houses. itenin 
of gates or driving stakes. One stitch in 
time or manner will save nine. By doing 
one thing well another thing may be pre- 
served, and much property saved. But one 
more hint; after a farmer has committed his 
seed to the earth, itis his duty to pray to the 
Giver of every good and perfect gift, that he 
may have an abundant harvest. Have the 
prayers of every man been answered to the 
restraining or giving rain to.water the earth ? 
Who is it that gives us fruitful seasons, 
filling our hearts with gladness ? ; 
Poughkeepsie Telegraph. 


Invention of the Mariner’s Compass. 


The invention of this precious instrument 
has hitherto been awarded to Favio Gioia, a 
Neapolitan, in 1302, or 1303. But this state- 
ment has rested on no satisfactory evidence}; 
and, when it was discovered that the Chinese 
and Arabian authors had spoken of the mag- 
net’s polarity before the fourteenth century, 


it began to be suspected that the Neapolitan | 


was merely the introducer of the compass 
into Europe. To settle the question, in Jan- 
uary, 1834, Baron Humboldt wrote to M. 
Klaproth to ascertain the epochs,—1st. When 
the Chinese discovered the polarity of the 
magnet; and 2d. When they began to apply 
it to the purposes of navigation. M. Klap- 
roth has replied in a work, published in Paris 
towards the close of the year, in which the 
most remarkable proof of the Chinese claims 
to this invention, is in the history of the 
magnetic chariots, whose origin is lost in the 
obscurity of the mythological ages. The 
accompanying representation of one of these 
chariots is taken from the 33d volume of 
Japanese Encyclopedia. 

The figure in front of the chariot was made 
of some light material; it was fixed upon a 
pivot, and its finger invariably pointed to the 
south, which, as we have already said, was 
the kibleh, or sacred point of the Chinese, to 
which they always turn when performing 
their devotions. It is intimated rather ob- 
scurely, that these magnetic chariots were 
first invented for a religious purpose, name- 
ly, to enable the devout to discover their 
kibleh when the sun and stars were obscured 
_ by clouds—a purpose to which the compass 
is frequently applied in the present day by 
Mohammedan nations; but there are very 
full descriptions of the use made of these 
chariots in directing the march of armies, 
and guiding ambassadors M. Klaproth has 
collected, from Chinese authorities, many 
curious anecdotes of the use made of these 
chariots; under the T'sin dynasty they form- 
ed a part of every royal procession. In the 
1'sin-tcht, or history of that dynasty, we find 
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For instance notice the fastening ;;—‘*’The wooden figure placed on the mag- 


netic car resembled a genius wearing a dress 
made of feathers; whatever was the position 
of the car, the hand of the genius always 
pointed to the south. When the emperor 
went in state, one of these cars headed the 
procession, and served to indicate the cardi- 
nal points.” 


{Magnetic Chariot.]' 


In the history of the second Tchoa dynasty, 
which lasted from A. D. 319 to A. D. 35}, 
we read,—“‘ The Chang-Fang (president of 
the board of works) ordered Kiai Fei, who 
was distinguished by his great skill in con- 
structing every kind of instrument, to build 
a number of magnetic chariots, which were 
Sent as presents to the principal grandees of 
the empire.” There are several accounts of 
the manner in which the magnetic figures 
were constructed ; as our readers have proba- 
bly anticipated, a magnetized bar passed 
through the arm of the figure; and the onl 
variety of ingenuity displayed by the archi- 
tects was in balancing the figure upon its 
pivot. ‘The antiquity of these magnetic 
chariots is established incontrovertibly ; the 
Step from them to the compass is so very 
easy, that we may safely assert that the one 
must have led immediately to the other. 

Arcana of Science, 


Acoli nts si 
Mr. Westbrook, of Muskingum Co. Ohio, 


has found that the Chinese Mulberry grows © 
with the greatest luxuriance in that soit 
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Wintering Sheep. 


In few kinds of business carried on by 
| the farmer, is care more necessary, or skill 
» and attention better rewarded, than in the 
raising and keeping of sheep. The finer 


» wooled varieties of this animal—those from 


which the greatest profit is derived—are pre- 
cisely the ones which suffer the most from 
neglect ; and, by the inattention of the owner, 
often subject him to serious losses, which 
might by proper precautions, be entirely 
avoided. 
_ Sheep suffer the most from maltreatment 
in the early part of winter; any injury arising 
from neglect then, being, ftom the very con- 
stitution of the animal, very difficult to rem- 
edy afterwards. There is a point in the 
descending seale, to which, if a sheep is once 
allowed to fall, it usually renders all efforts 
to raise them unavailing. 

One great cause of the losses sustained in 
keeping sheep through our winters, is the 
allowing them to “shirk” for themselves too 
long in the fall of the year. Scattered over 
the fields long after the frosts have destroyed 
every thing that is green, and perhaps after 

_ the earth is covered with snow, they gather 
a precarious subsistence, and are rapidly losing 
the flesh and the strengh which, with proper 
treatment, would enable them to combat the 
. Tigors of winter, and what is termed the 
faintness of spring, successfully. Better to 
collect sheep into their yards as early as the 
first of December, and commence their 
regular feeding, than to wait until January 
before it is done, under the idea that by so 
doing, fodder is saved. ‘There may be indeed 
a partial saving of fodder, but far too frequent- 
ly such saving of fodder is the death of the 
sheep. 

Another thing that occasions great injury 
to our flocks, is the keeping too many to- 
gether. Observation must have convinced 
every farmer that a small ffock of sheep, will, 
with the same feeding, do much better than 
Jarge ones; that from forty to sixty is as 
many as can be advantageously kept together; 
yet it is nothing uncommon for men who call 
themselves good farmers, to keep from one 
hundred and fifty to three hundred in a flock. 

Another great defect in the common treat- 
ment of sheep, arises from there not being 
proper attention paid to the respective health 
and strength of the animals, when flocks are 
divided into sections. These things should 
be looked to with great care, as to put a few 
weak and sickly sheep with a flock of strong 
hearty ones, is not only to ensure the loss of 
the former, but frequently to endanger the 
safety of the latter by the spread of disease. 
In such cases the weak ones, which require 
the best of the food given to the flock, are 
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obliged to be content with the refuse of the 
Whole, or such as has been rejected or 
trampled on by the strong; and the result is 
as might be expected from such an unskilful 
mode of proceeding. 

Kvery man who keeps sheep should have 
one department of his flock devoted to his 
weak or sickly sheep, and no sooner does he 
discover one coming under either of these 
classes, than it should be immediately taken 
and placed where it can receive more atten- 
tion and better food than is required by those 
that remain strong. Sheep, when thus put 
into the hospital, at this division may be 
termed, should be fed with fine hay ; roots cut 
fine and salted; oats in the sheaf, or an occa- 
sional handful of dry corn; and if every few 
days a quantity of pine or hemlock tops be 
given them, the effect will be good, furnish- 
ing a green, and for any sheep, a healthy 
change of food. 

‘Those who wish to have their wool in fine 
order, and in such a state as to command the 
highest prices in the market, will pay partic- 
ular attention, not only to their sheep having 
an adequate supply of food, but to the manner 
in which it is fed to them. Manufacturers 
dislike to have the wool they use filled with 
orass and other seeds, and from the addition- 
al labor such wool requires, usually compel 
the grower to submit to a deduction of some 
cents per pound. When hay is thrown from 
a sack, or a cow-house where sheep are pre- 
sent, unless some care is used, this result — 
usually follows, as the sheep are certain to 
collect under the falling hay, and their wool > 
receives and retains most of the seeds scat- 
tered at such times. So too when fed from 
the common elevated rack, their wool will be 
injured by the retention of seeds dropped on 
their necks and backs in drawing out their 
hay. 

To avoid this evil and loss, racks should be 
used the sides of which are perpendicular, 
and which are so low that the sheep in get: 
ting his food need not fill his eyes and wool 
with dust and seed. Several plans for very 
good racks have been presented in former 
volumes of the Farmer; and no one can fail 
of constructing good ones, if he only avoids 
the errors of making them overhanging, and 
setting them too high. [See Farmers’ Cab- 
inet, No. 7, page 107.] Noanimal whateyer 
should be fed with hay without racks, though 
there are few in which the benefit is so de- 
cided and apparent, as in feeding sheep.— 
Where a number of sheep are kept together, 
and the hay for them is scattered over the 
ground in the usual manner, the whole flock 
will dog the heels of the feeder, and by the 
time he has been the rounds, the hay is so 
dirtied and trampled upon, that a large pari 
of it is refused by the sheep and lost. 
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Some farmers mafntatn that drink or shel- 
ter is unnecessary, or that they are on the 
whole disadvantageous for sheep. ‘This must 
be a mistake, for on such matters tlre decisions 
of instinct may much more safely be relied 
upon, than the mere opinion of any observer ; 
and it is well known that sheep will always 
use drink, or will seek a shelter ifone can be 
had, during high winds or severe storms. It 
is contrary to the order of nature that any 
animal should suffer injury from being kept 
comfortable. If the place of shelter is too 
small or ill ventilated, sheep are injured by 
being crowded into such confined limits; but 
it is the height of absurdity to suppose that the 
health of a sheep, and consequently the qual- 
ity of the wool, will not be vetter, where care 
and comfort are attended to, than where both 
are neglected.— Genesee Farmer. 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Green Vegetable Manure. 


An article in the Farmers’ Cabinet of Jan- 
uary the Ist, states that green vegetable sub- 
stances may be ‘rendered of immense value 
to the farmer by their conversion into ma- 


~ nure.’’ 


_ The process is effected by mixing quick 
lime with weeds or green rubbish of any 
kind, which immediately heats and decom- 
poses the whole mass. The ashes and lime 
are then spread upon the land, and is repre- 
sented to have an immediate and powerful 
effect upon its produce. 

I have no doubt of this fact, in a limited 
sense; the effect of ashes upon the produce 
of land is well known to farmers generally ; 
but the economy of reducing green vegetable 
matter into ashes, for the purpose of manure, 


_is not so evident. The quantity of manure 
4s so reduced by the operation of burning, 


that we have generally considered it a waste 


: Bane vegetable matter for the purpose 


obtaining ashes; and statements which 


a | ada to change this opinion ought to 


ty minute and particular in detail. The 


article referred to states that the clover 


mowed from an acre of land would, when 
burned, manure four acres; but we are not 
told how it would manure it, we know 
nothing of the amount of manure, nor thé 
produce of the land; if we knew the num- 
ber of bushels of ashes, or the produce of the 
four acres compared with that of the pre- 
vious season, we could form some opinion 
as tot ya vantage of the operation. Ex- 
perience 

of heat destroys the quantity of vegetable 
manure, and that no residum left after the 
operation of fire is equal to the same mate- 
rials reduced to a soluble state by putrefac- 


tion. Horse manure thrown into a dry place | 
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will heat and waste its substance so as to be 
comparatively useless; but if spread under 
sheds where cattle feed, they will tramp upon 
it and keep it moist enough to encourage 
cradual decomposition without injury by 
overheating. The clearing up of fences and 
other neglected places, from all kinds of 
green rubbish, and depositing it in the hog 
pens, with occasionally a load of dirt spread 
over the whole, increases the quantity of the 
best kind of manure, and would, I presume, 
be more profitable than to convert the mate- 
rials into ashes. Plaster of Paris spread 
upon corn stalks and the long litter of the 
barn-yard, in order to hasten the, decompo- 
sition, has every appearance of producing 
the desired effect, but lime, from its caustic 
qualities, is supposed to be injurious to com- 
posts of every description. 
A SupscriseEr. 

Wilmington, Ist mo. 10th, 1837. 

[In the article referred to we simply gave 
the facts as they were related to us, with the 
hope that some of our readers would make 
the experimeni, and communicate the result. 
‘A Subscriber’ will please accept our 
thanks for his attention, with an assurance 
that future communications will be duly 
acknowledged. | 


Farming. 

This is certainly the most healthy and 
pleasant employment we can pursue. The 
great variety of exercise in the. open air 
which it affords, give a healthy turn to the 
functions, and adds much to the vigor and 
strength of the body to which we are in a. 
great degree indebted for all the enjoyments 
of life. If wealth be the object of our pur- 
sult, this is the surest way of accumulating 
it. The riches of the farmer gradually but 
permanently increase. Look at them who 
for the last ten years have done nothing but 
attend to the businessof their farms, and heve 
been industrious and prudent. Have they 
not inereased in property? Are not their 
buildings and fences in better condition ? 
Have not their flocks and herds increased ? 


Have they not either purchased more land or 


have money to let? There is certainly not 
more than one to ten of the persons who for 
the last thirty years have done nothing but 


farming, but that has a competence and is 


thet 


comfortably situated in life; while on 
other hand ten to one of those, who for the 


{same period have been engaged i speculation 


and trade, have been or now are Bankrupts, 
If honor be the point to which your course 

is directed, engagé in agricultural pursuits, 

for what will be a greater elevation than to 

be copnected among that class of citizens 

wlueh are universally acknowledged to be a 

a body, the most respectable in our country. 

he 


’ \ oa 


ino. 14. 


_ No condition which a man can acquire to 


5. 


; 
; 
; 


The pleasure of pursuing this occupation 


i ct ee i 


- 
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himself is above that in which the virtuous 
will acknowledge him to be an honest man 
and a good farmer. By 
If the cultivation of the intellect and in- 
tellectual enjoyment be the object, the pur- 
suits of agriculture afford an ample field to 
display the taste and gratify the wishes. 


when compared with that of others, suffers 
nothing by the comparison. Man is said to 
be a microcosm or miniature world, and I 
will add, naturally in a rude and unsubdued 
state. His natural dispositions and propen- 
sities answer to the forest before the in- 
genious hand of the cultivator has been dis- 
played in subjugating it to use. The re- 
flecting mind can form a striking analogy 
between his own internal condition and the 
employment in which he is engaged, from the 
hardy and rugged business of felling trees 
and clearing up the forest, even to the most 
delicate employment of cultivating the flower 
garden. 

_ This may be rendered more plain by draw- 
ing a few among the innumerable compari- 
sons which may justly be adduced. The 
felling of trees and clearing up the ground, 


answers to the first work of subduing the 


natural mind by putting off the rude and un- 
seemly manners, of which by nature we are 


possessed, and which are refined by instruc- 


tion and improvement almost from infancy. 
The planting of fruit, and other useful trees, 
answer to the adoption and cultivation of those 


~ more refined manners and habits of usefulness 


which in after life will produce us a rich 
yield of the fruit of agreeable associations and 
pleasant intercourse with the world. Plough- 
ing and working the ground, corresponds 
to improving the mind by education. Plantin 

and raising crops which support the body, 


corresponds to the study of the sciences 


which strengthen and prepare the mind for the 
reception of truths of a higher order which 
will elevate it towards that Source of per- 
fection which is light and life itself. Hoeing 
up and destroying the weeds which grow up 
among our crops, and will, if unsubdued, 
choke and destroy them, corresponds to the 
suppressing those bad tempers to sensual 
passions which are continually springing up 


_ in our minds and if unchecked will destroy 


“every thing | 


good that has been there im- 
‘planted. Building fence to secure our fields 
from the intrusion of bad and mischievous 
animals, which would destroy the products 
of our labor, corresponds to storing the mind 
with Divine truths, which are the only pro- 
tection against the invasion of Infidel prin- 
ciples, which, if once they get in, will de- 
stroy every principle of truth in the under- 

ing. To follow up these comparisons 
¥ 
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to every portion of agricultural employment, 
and trace them through their minute bearing, 
atiords a great deal of pleasure to one pose 
sessed of a mind which delights in such re- 
flections. Thus while the hands are at work 
in the field, the mind can be employed in the 
great field of Nature, “and look through 
Nature up to Nature’s God.” | 
Maine Farmer, 


More Economies, 


flow to save oil and candles.—Use sun- 
light two hours in the morning, and dis- 
pense with candles and Jamps two hours 
after 9, P. M. The morning sun-light ig 
much cheaper and better than evening lamp 
light, 


How to save expense in clothing.—Pur- 


chase that which is at once decent, and the 


most durable; and wear your garment des- 
pite the frequent changes of fashion, till it 
becomes too defaced to appear decent ; then 
turn it and wear it henceforth as long as it 
protects the body. <A blue coat is as warm 
after fashion requires a green one, as it ever 
was. A red shawl in fashion to-day, is as 


comfortable as a black one which fashion 


requires to-morrow. A few years hence your 


fame will not depend upon the style, color 


or quality of the broadcloth you wear in 
1837. : 


How to save time.—Have a place for every 
thing, and when you have done using it, 
return it to its place. This will save much 
time in hunting after articles which are 
thrown carelessly aside and lie you know 
not where. | | 


How to save expenses in traveling.—Culti- 


vate the bump of inhabitiveness ; and if you 
want to go a mile or two, walk rather than 
hire an establishment at the livery stable. 
This will be for the health of your body, as 


well as a security of your purse from lan- " 


guishment. 


How to save in little matters.—Procure a 
book and keep an exact account of all your 
expenditures. At the expiration of three 
months, review the account and see how 
much you have expended in four penny and 


nine penny items which you could have 


done without as well asnot. Then see to it 
|that each ensuing quarter shall be minus just. 
those things. In many cases the aggregate 
would be found more considerable than you 
would be aware of, unless you kept such an 
account, ’ . 


How to save your property, if your house 
should be consumed by fire.—Get insured. 
No one is entitled to much charity after he 
suffers loss, if he neglects ¢0 easy a method 
of seouring himself. OOM tak Fe 
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PRICES CURRENT. 


Philadelphia, altimore. ,; New York, oston, 
ARTICLES. Jan. 28. Jan, 27. Jan. 27. Jan. 18. 

Beans, white, per bush.....+eeseeeceees $1 80—2 00) 1 37—1 60} 2 20—2 50/ 1 75—2 25 
Beef, mess, new, per bbl........+.eee0e: 14 00-14 50)14 00-14 50/12 00-13 50:14 25-14 50 
Bacon, western, per Ib..+-. cee eee eee eee 11 13 Me TAA de clkis tlnc.ccce'sce ws 
Butter, extra, per tub..... WA Oe hebhs 18— JR. sbs- estes be eeBeerenss| 22—~ 2 
Butter, fresh, per lb. (market,)......... 25— 387, 25— 374 25— 40! 30— 374 
Blame per: lhe. .14s. 0.4.0 teae Pe (Bes SEA oa cte lanes 134- 14 14— 15 
Hog’s Lard, per !b........ * OSS OU ee ere 15— 16— 16] 16— 17 
Cheese, American, pey lb........ wepeces 10— 11 10— 8i-— 10 i. 18 
Beeswax, yellow, per Ib.........ees++6: 26— 27| 28— 27— 281 2— 28 
BeesWAKs Wi D1iyr.a Vira WAeb bee cba be epee 37— 39' 40— 38s— 40 38 40 
Bristles, American,...... Maks s\n 5 cchasidioth died “eh, dee iss 2 25— 65| 30— 75 

Flax, American,....i.-ses0: WreTee ; a ee Ck Bhet DA. seb inks 
Flour, best, per bbl...... Ke igh (NG tad 11 00-11 25/10 25~— 62-11 87| 13—13 25 
Grarn—Wheat, per bush. Penna....... B10 aH 2 A2|> odo vginbee «1, abyss on eee : —2 123 
do. Maryland,...... 2 O5—2 25) 2 ZO—2 15)... Lee cfer cece eevee 

Rye, per bushel,........6+e+0/*° b 6s vancee leh © ssheri jee 1 15—1 20)... 2... eevee 

CORR PGi. ckib> bebe iss eh cane 80— 94 — 91) 1 00—1 25) 1 12—1 15 

Ona Alo. sas fosivetice 53— 55) 60— 65) 70— 75| 65—~ 66 

Barley, do. Penn..........++: 5 ae ee rey) 90—1 00 

SREY, ds, JUGS Wc a xieghes se 'se 11 has > MEE 1 Lode FAT G0 We oko esses % 

Hay, Timothy, per 100 lbs.........-...] | OO—1 10..... et ids Peeve ety ee be 

Meadow Grass,..-....+. ie Ride t's DESDE! pbbbs) bes 6 cee on ede slbeo all i a cet 

Hemp, American dry rot, ton,......++-. 175 00- 120 00-140 {130 00-140 |...........- 
Hops, first sort, 1836, Ib.....+.+s ences, LQ TL ssh ieee s Tee ale » HOG © 9— 10 
Plaster Paris, per ton,..--. a ae 5 00—5 25| 3 00—3 25 4— 3 00—3 12 

Serens---Cloverseed, per bushel,......... 6 50—7 50] 8 25—8 50}..........-clessccccsseee 
Flaxseed, rough, do.......ee-+. 1 85—1 87} 1 62—1 75] 1 65—1 75 —1' 604 
Tumothy,.. > seackiey "egy SPR 2 26—2 75| 3 00—3 50] 2 25—2 50 3 00—3 12 
Tallow, per Ib.......seececcsssececees — il — 83 — 93 9— 10 
Woot---Saxony, fleece, per lb..... wes os 68— 75 55— 68 75— a4 70— 75 
Merino, «+s sina skh Blin ics by b & 60— 673} 48— 55; 50— 68) 65— 70 
ARR, | 40— 44| 36— 40} 25— 40| 45— 50 

Remarks. 


Flour of the best brands has advanced a fraction. Wheat varies, according to quality, 
from $2,10 to $2,42 per bushel. Aye is in demand, as the market is entirely bare. Penn- 
sylvania Barley, quoted above at 83} cents per pushel, was an inferior article. In Butter 
and Lard, sales rather limited, but no variation in price. Receipts of Clover and Flaxseed 
have been small; prices fully sustained. Good Z'al/ow is in demand at eleven cents per 
Yb. In New-York, the Flour and Grain market remains inactive. Itis difficult for holders 
to realize former rates, except for very small parcels. Rye Flour is said to be extremely 
scarce. Prices in the Cattle Market have declined. 


To New Subscribers---Back Numbers 


N os. 1, 2, 3 and 4, of the Farmers’ Cabinet, have been reprinted, and Nos. 5, 6, 7 
and 8 are in a course of publication. As fast as these numbers are reprinted, they will be 


forwarded to those subscribers who have not been previously supplied. No. 8 is in 


hands, and will be forwarded in the course of the ensuing week. 


PUBLISHED BY MOORE & WATERHOUSE, 
NO. 67 SOUTH SECOND STREET, PHILAD. 


The Cabinet is published on or about the first and fifteenth of each month. Each number 


will contain 16 octavo pages on good paperand fair type. The subjects will be illustrated 
by engravings on wood whenever they can be appropriately introduced. 'Terms.—One 
dollar per year, payable in advance. The Cabinet, by the decision of the Post Master 
General, is subject only to newspaper postage ; that is one cent on each number within the 
state, and within one hundred miles of Philadelphia, out of the state.—one cent anda 
half on each number to any other part of the United States. j{j~ Six copies for five 
Gellnte. All subseribers must commence with the volume No. Lt. or with the half volume 
0. 13, we ¥ 
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The Importance of Agriculture. 
BY AGRICOLA, 

The want of a due estimation of the pur- 
suits of Agriculture, is, in many countries, a 
grand impediment to its progress. Where 
the cultivation ef the soil is regarded with 
contempt, or as beneath the attention of men 
of standing and education, it will be en- 
trusted to the management of persons of nar- 
row capitals and still narrower minds. Such 
prejudices operate in various places. In al- 
most every part of the United States they are 
fortunately rapidly dissipating, and agricul- 
_ tural pursuits are viewed, as they should be, 

as the basis of our strength and prosperity, 

and therefore, werthy the attention of the 
wise and good.—Many of our best citizens, 
who were distinguished in the field and in 
the cabinet, are now to be found on their 
farms, devoting their time and attention to the 
occupations of husbandry, as the surest means 
of gaining an honorable subsistence and of 
doing good to their country, by thus encour- 
aging and patronizing this first of arts. 

An absurd idea, however, yet too generally 
prevails, that young men, and many of those 
who have fine landed estates, must of neces- 
sity study and pursue some public profession, 
the pursuits of agriculture being too low and 
mean to engage their talents and attention. 

Agriculture, when skilfully pursued, is 
calculated to call into action every noble and 
improved faculty of the mind, and is capable 
of being aided by the most interesting branch- 
es of the sciences; and in the late improve- 
ments which it has undergone, it has been 
shown that some of its most important princi- 
ples are derived from, and may be illustrated 

‘by chemical doctrines. The objection, there- 
fore, that young men would have no employ- 
ment for their talents and learning, were we 

Vor, {.—P 


to engage in the pursuits of agriculture, is 
entirely groundless. 

I consider the insensibility to the magni 
tude of the subject, to be the greatest obstacle 
in the way of advancement, which agricul- 
ture has to encounter.—The first preparatory 
step towards its improvement, is to satisfy the 
minds, not only of farmers, but of the com- 
munity at large, that it isan object of primary 
importance; and not attainable in perfection, 
by mere farmers. If this be not accomplished, 
efforts to introduce any thing like system, or 
principle, will be arduous indeed. 

A farmer should be considered, by himself, 
as well as by all other members of the com- 
munity, as one placed in a situation to per- 
form the most beneficial services to the pub- 
lic, by exercising a calling in which all other 
citizens are peculiarly interested. He may 
be, personally, no better or worse than others; 
but the art in which he is engaged, is the 
most essential, of all others, to the general: 
welfare; an art which should be encouraged 
and supported by all manner of citizens. Ag- 
riculture having been not only the first of 
Arts, in priority of time, but the first in the 
estimation of the wisest and greatest men in 
every age, should ever be deemed the first 
object, both of public and private attention. 
Power, especially that delegated by the peo- 
ple, should extend its arm, and open its hand, 
for its aid and protection, Wealth should 
unlock its coffers for its encouragement; sci- 
ence and every mental acquirement should 
be liberally bestowed, when instruction is re- 
quired, as it always has been, by the tillers 
of the earth; whose occupation in a great de- 
gree, secludes them from opportunities of 
gaining scientific knowledge, and a capacity 
for philosophic research. Commerce should 
yield to the support of Agriculture, a share. 
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it becomes a more manageable manure; but 
there is likewise on the whole a great loss 
of nutritive matter. More manure is perhaps 
supplied for a single crop; but the land is less 
improved than it would be, supposing the 
whole of the vegetable matter could be finely 
divided and mixed with the soil. Mere 
woody fibre seems to be the only vegetable 
matter that requires fermentation to render 
it nutritive to plants. Wood ashes imper- 
fectly formed, that is, wood ashes containing 
much charcoal, are said to have been used 
with success asa manure. A part of their 
effects may be owing to the slow and gradual! 
consumption of the charcoal, which seems ca- 
pable, under other circumstances, than those 
of actual combustion, of absorbing oxygen so 
as to become carbonic acid. 

Manures from animal substances, in gene- 
ral, require no chemical preparation to fit 
them for the soil. The great object of the 
farmer is to blend them with the earthy con- 
stituents in a proper state of division, and to 
prevent their too rapid decomposition. Fish 
forms a powerful manure in whatever state 
it is applied; but it cannot be ploughed in too 
fresh, though the quantity should be limited. 
It is easy to explain the operation of fish asa 
manure. The skin is principally gelatine; 
which, from its slight state of cohesion, is 
readily soluble in water: fat or oil is always 
found in fishes, either under the skin or in 
some of the viscera; and their fibrous matter 
contains all the essential elements of vegeta- 
ble substances. 

Bones are much used asa manure in the 
neighbourhood of London. After being broken 
and boiled for grease, they are sold to the 
farmer. ‘The more divided they are, the 
more powerful are their effects. The ex- 
pense of grinding them in a mill would prob- 
ably be repaid by the increase of their fer- 
tilizing powers; and in the state of powder 
they might be used in the drill husbandry, 
and delivered with theseed in the same man- 
nerasrape cake. Bone dust, and bone shaving, 
the refuse of the turning manufacture, may 
be advantageously employed in the same 
way. Horn isa still more powerful manure 
than bone, as it contains a larger quantity of 
decomposable animal matter. Hair, woollen 
rags, and feathers are all analogous in com- 
position, and principally consist of a substance 
similar to albumen, united to gelatine. The 
refuse of the different manufactures of skin 
and leather form very useful manures; such 
as the shavings of the currier, furriers’ clip- 
pings, and the offals of the tan yard, and of 
the glue maker. ‘The gelatine contained in 
every kind of skin, is ina state fitted for its 
gradual solution or decomposition ; and when 
buried in the soil, it lasts for a considerable 
time, and constantly affords a supply of nu- 
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tritive matter to the plants in its neighbour- 
hood. Blood contains certain quantities of 
aJl the principles found in other animal sub- 
stances, and is consequently a very good ma- 
nure. During the putrefaction of urine, the 
greatest part of the soluble animal matter that 
it contains is destroyed ; it should consequent- 
ly be used as fresh as possible; but if not 
mixed with solid matter, it should be diluted 
with water, as when pure it contains too large 
a quantity of animal matter to form a proper 
fluid nourishment for absorption by the roots 
of plants. Putrid urine abounds in ammoni- 
acal salts; and though less active than fresh 
urine, is a very powerful manure, 

Amongst excrementious solid substances 
used as manures, one of the most powerful is 
the dung of birds that feed on animal food, 
particularly the dung of sea birds. Nighé 
soil, it is well known, isa very powerful ma- 
nure, and very liable to decompose. It differs 
in its composition ; but always abounds in sub- 
stances composed of carbon, hydrogen, azote, 
and oxygen. A part of it is always soluble in 
water: and in whatever state it is used, 
whether recent or fermented, it supplies 
abundance of food to plants. ‘The disagreea- 
ble smell of night soil may be destroyed by 
mixing it with quick-lime; and if exposed to 
the atmosphere in thin layers, strewed over 
with quick-lime in fine weather, it speedily 
dries, is easily pulverized, and in this state 
may be used in the same manner as rape cake, 
and delivered into the furrow with the seed. 
The Chinese, who have more practical know- 
ledge of the use and application of manures 
than any other people existing, mix their 
night soil with one-third of its weight of a 
fat marl, make it into cakes, and dry it by ex- 
posure to the sun. These cakes, we are in- 
formed by the French missionaries, have no 
disagreeable smell, and form a common ar- 
ticle of commerce of the empire. The earth, 
by its absorbent powers probably prevents, to 
a certain extent, the action of moisture upon 


the dung, and likewise defends it from the — 


effects of air. 

After night soil, pigeon’s dung comes 
next in order as to fertilizing power. The 
dung of domestic fowls approaches very 
nearly in its nature to pigeons’ dung, and is 
very liable to ferment. Ifthe pure dung of 
cattle is to be used as manure, like the other 
species of dung which have been mentioned, 
there seems no reason why it should be made 
to ferment, except in the soil, or if suffered 
to ferment, it should be only in a very slight 
degree. The grass in the neighborhood of 
recently voided dung, is always coarse and 
dark green; some persons have attributed 


this to a noxious quality in unfermented 


dung; but it seems to be rather the result 


an excess of food furnished to the plants, 


+ 


q 


¥ 
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A slight incipient fermentation is undoubt- 
‘dly of use in the dunghill; for by means of 
t, a disposition is brought on in the woody 
ibre to decay and dissolve, when it is carried 
othe land, or ploughed into the soil; and 
woody fibre is always in great excess in the 
vefuse of the farm. Too great a degree of 
‘ermentation is, however, very prejudicial to 
‘he composite manure in the dunghill; it is 
setter that there should be no fermentation at 
ill before the manure is used, than it should 
ve carried too far. Independent of the gene- 
al theoretical views unfavorable to this prac- 
‘ice, founded upon the nature and composi- 
ton of vegetable substances, there are many 
‘rguments and facts which shew that it is 
»rejudicial to the interests of the farmer. 
Juring the violent fermentation which is ne- 
‘essary for reducing farm yard manure to the 
tate in which it is called short muck, not 
only a large quantity of fluid, but likewise of 
yaseous matter is lost ; so much so, that the 
dung is reduced one half, or two-thirds in 
weight; and the principal elastic matter dis- 
gaged, is carbonic acid with some ammo- 
aia; and both these, if retained by the mois- 
cure in the soil, as has been stated before, are 
capable of becoming an useful nourishment 
plants. <A great objection against slightly 
ermented dung is, that weeds spring up more 
‘uxuriantly where it isapplied. If there are 
seeds carried out in the dung, they certainly 
will germinate ; but it is seldom that this can 
ve the case to any extent; and if the land is 
not cleansed of weeds, any kind of manure, 


fermented or unfermented, will occasion their | 


rapid growth. If slightly fermented farm 
yard dung is used as a top dressing for pas- 
tures, the long straws and unfermented vege- 
table matter remaining on the surface, should 
be removed as soon as the grass begins to rise 
wvigorously, by raking, and carried back to 
‘the dung-hill; in this case no manure will be 
dost, and the husbandry will be at once clean 
‘and economical. 

In cases when farm yard dung cannot be 
ammediately applied to crops, the destructive 
dermentation of it should be prevented as 
‘much as possible. The surface should be de- 
fended from the oxygen of the atmosphere; a 
compact mar], or a tenacious clay, offers the 
‘best protection against the air; and before 
ithe dung is covered over, or, as it were, 
sealed up, it should be dried as much as pos- 
sible. If the dung is found at any time to 
heat strongly, it should be turned over, and 
cooled by exposure to the air. When dung 


is to be preserved for any time, the situation | 


in which it is kept is of importance. It should, 
if possible, be defended from the sun. To 

eserve it under sheds would be of great use; 
or to make the site ofa dunghill on the north 
side of a wall. The floor on which the dung 
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is heaped, should, if possible, be paved with 
flat stones; and there should be a little incli- 
nation from each side towards the centre, in 
which there should be drains connected with 
a small well, furnished with a pump, by which 
any fluid matter may be collected for the use 
of the land. It too otten happens that a dense 
mucilaginous and extractive fluid is suffered 
to drain away from the dunghill, so as to be 
entirely lost to the farm. 

Street and road dung, and the sweepings 
of houses may be all regarded as composite 
manures; the constitution of them is neces- 
sarily various, as they are derived from a 
number of different substances. These ma- 
nures are usually applied in a proper manner; 
without being fermented. Soot, is a very 
powerful manure, and is well fitted to be used 
in the dry state, thrown into the ground with 
the seed, and requires no preparation. 


The doctrine of the proper applica- 
tion of manures from organized sub- 
stances, offers an illustration of an im- 
portant part of the economy of nature, 
and of the happy order in which it is 
arranged. The death and decay of 
animal substances tend to resolve ors 
ganized forms into chemical con- 
stituents ; and the pernicious effluvia - 
disengaged in the process, seems to 
point out the propriety of burying them 
in the soil, where they are fitted to be- 
come the food of vegetables. The fer- 
mentation and putrifaction of organ- 
ized substances in the free atmosphere 
are noxious processes; beneath the 
surface of the ground they are salutary 
operations. In this case the food of 
plants is prepared where it can be 
used 3 and that which would offend the 
senses and injure the health, if expos- 
ed, is converted by gradual processes 
into forms of beauty and of usefulness; 
the foetid gas is rendered aconstituent 
of the aroma of the flower, and what 
might be poison, becomes nourish- 
ment to animals and to man. 


Winter Food for Sheep. 


Everv farmer is aware, that one of the 
chief difficulties in the raising and manage- 
ment of sheep consists in preserving them 
through winter, without diseases or loss. | 
Hence every fact or hint in relation to their 
winter management becomes of the first ims 
portance. It is indispensably necessary that 
sheep should be kept in good condition in or- 
der to prevent disease: and it is a secondary 
point, yet one to which much attention should 
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be paid, to make use of the cheapest kinds of 
food. 

With regard to the quantity and nature of 
food, it should be such as to keep them in a 
strong healthy state, and rather full of flesh, 
yet not partaking too much of fatness. ‘Ibis 
good condition, even if maintained at con- 
siderably greater immediate cost, will be 
found by far the most profitable in the end; 
for independently of the constant danger of 
loss by death, when sheep are ill kept, they 
shear much less wool, and the future progeny 
is much weaker, in consequence of such im- 
perfect management, 

One of the most necessary requisites to be 
observed is constant and regular feeding. 
Sudden changes, from scanty to plentiful 
food, are highly detrimental, as is also the re- 
verse. Perhaps the only exception to this re- 
mark, is the case of ewes rearing lambs, which 
require better feeding than in ordinary times. 

me quality of the food is a thing of much 
- consequence, and the quantity must be adapt- 
ed to the quality. It is satisfactorily ascer- 
tained, that hay alone, is not adapted to keep- 
ing sheep in the best condition. Still less is 
it if they are not allowed a constant supply 
of water. But the intermixture of roots, and 
particularly mangel wurtzel, is found to pro- 
duce an excellent effect. A very successful 
manager of sheep, whenever he feeds any 
kind of roots, or grain, to them, first gives 
them a foddering of straw in order to fill 
them, as he does not consider the roots digest 
so well onanempty stomach. Inorder to be 
able to proportion the different kinds of roots, 
grain, &c. according to their nutritive quali- 
ties, it is necessary to know in what propor- 
tions those qualities exist in them respectively. 
The following table exhibits the results of 
the experiments of the distinguished agricul- 
turist De Raumer, on the effects produced by 
an equal quantity of several substances in 
increasing the flesh, tallow, and wool of sheep. 


Increased the 
weight of the 
living animal. 
Produced 
Produced 
tallow. 


wool. 


lbs. 


— 
ao 
v3) 
proms’ 
ao 
2D 


1000 lbs. potatoes, raw, with salt,463 63 123 
do. do. without salt, 44 63 114 
do. mangel wurtzel, raw, 384 54 63 
do. wheat, - - 155 14 593 
do. oats, - ~ 146 10 493 
do. barley EY ss 186 113-60 
do. peas, - - 184 144 41 
do. rye, with salt, - 133 14 35 
do. do. without salt, 90 123 43 
do. meal, wet, - 129 133 173 
do. buck wheat, - 120 10 33 
do. good hay, - o8 74 13 
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-||cessary to soak the 
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1000 lbs. hay with straw, with- 
out other fodder, - Sl 154 64 


These results agree nearly with those of 
De Dombale, and with those of a number of 
other agriculturists. 

It has also been ascertained by the experi- 
ments of sume eminent agriculturists, that 


1 lb. of oil cake is as nutritious as two 
pounds of hay. 


200 lbs. of good sound straw of peas and 
vetches are equal to one hundred pounds of 
hay. 

300 lbs. of barley and oat straw are equal 
to a hundred pounds of hay. 

400 lbs. of wheat straw are equal to a 
hundred pounds of hay. 

It will be perceived by the above table, 
that wheat produces the greatest increase in . 
the flesh of the living animal, though but little 
greater than oats ; that peas, wheat, rye, and 
hay mixed with straw, produces the greatest 
increase of wool; and that barley and wheat 
causes the greatest increase, of tallow. That 
as anaverage, grain generally gives about 
three times the increase in the flesh, that— 
roots and hay do, when in equal weight; that | 
grain produces about twice as much wool as: 
is caused by an equal weight of roots, and | 
several times the amount of tallow, that is: 
produced either by roots or hay. But as an: 
equal weight of mangel wurtzel may be®* 
raised at the expense of less than one tenth 
of what is required for the production of most? 
kinds of grain, the vastly superior economy 
of its use as food for sheep for every thing ex--. 
cept fattening, will be at once perceived. 

De Raumer found, that sheep ate with); 
avidity eight pounds per head of mangel|| 
wurtzel a day, intermixed with straw ; during}, 
which time they drank one quart of water,, 
and remained in good and healthy condition... 

That of raw sliced potatoes, they ate with; 
good appetite at the rate of seven pounds per: 
day, also with straw, and drank three pints of}: 
water in twenty-four hours. Also remained!) 
healthy. 

That they ate two pounds of peas per head’) 
daily, drank from two to three quarts of water, ° 
and remained fine and healthy. It was ne-.: 
peas to prevent injury to) 
their teeth. , 

That wheat produced nearly the same re-., 
sults as peas. 

That they do not eat rye readily, and iti 
appears not well adapted for their food. 

That of oats and barley, they ate about two) 
anda half pounds per head daily, with avidity, | 
did extremely well on it, and drank about: 
three quarts of water in twenty-four hours. 

The buckwheat produced excellent effects: 
upon them, which they eat with avidity. 

And that of good hay they ate four and ay 
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half pounds daily, and drank from two anda 
half to three quarts of water, 

As a large number of fine-wooled sheep 

shave been introduced into the country within 
a few years, it is absolutely necessary, in 
order to render them most profitable, that 
they be well sheltered during winter. In 
“those countries in Europe which are most 
famous for the growth of fine wool, strict ate 
‘tention Is given to this subject, and sheep are 
“not only sheltered in the night, but whenever 
‘the weather demands it during the day. It 
Is said that on this depends in a great degree 
the fineness and quality of the wool. Sheds, 
at least, should always be provided for the 
most hardy breeds of sheep; much more so 
then, ought they be for the more tender, fine- 
“ wWooled varieties. Henry D. Grove, of Hoo- 
sick, Rensselaer county, New York, who has 
been uncommonly successful in raising and 
* wintering fine-wooled sheep, says that shelter 
// against the inclemency of the weather, “is 
‘almost as necessary to the health and good 
» condition of sheep, as food itself, and for this 
») reason stables for that purpose are of great 
~ benefit. Not only do sheep do much better, 
~ but it is also a saving of fodder and manure. 
1. The latter is as important as the former; for 
“manure, properly applied, is money to the 
©? farmer ; and it is well known that sheep ma- 
@ nure is of the best kind. These stables ought 
»t-to be so constructed, as to admit of a great 
» quantity of hay being put over head; and for 
? this reason I would recommend a side hill 
! facing the south, and a dry spot around it, for 
} their location. Hach full grown sheep re- 
» quires six square feet including racks. These 
» ought to be constructed as to have a manger 
attached to each, for the purpose of feeding 
) - grain and roots, and to catch the hay the sheep 
» draw through theracks. The stables ought 
' to be eight feet high at least, nine feet is 
| preferable, and sufficiently ventilated. It is 
also necessary to have windows for the pur- 
pose of light. The difference between wool 
grown in a dark and light stable, is really 
surprising. Ina dark one wool does not get 
. the brightness it has in a light one. Of this 
fact | have witnessed the most surprising 
proof. Over head the stable ought to be tight, 
that no fodder, chaff, &c. may fall into the 
wool, which reduces its value. ‘The stables 
' ought to be litered with straw from time to 
time, to keep the wool clean and add to the 
comfort and health of the animals.” 

We conclude these observations with the 
remarks, relative to the importance of water 
and succulent food to sheep during winter, of 

_J. Barney, Esq. of Philadelphia, whose expe- 
rience and skill on this subject are well 
known. ‘To a gentleman who visited him, 

he showed from fifty ewes, upwards of sixty 
lambs, all lively and brisk, with a loss of per- 
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haps three or four. ‘The gentleman observed 
to him that he had his shed covered with dead 
lambs, and asked wherein the secret of breed- 
ing lay. He answered, “ you stuff your sheep 
with dry food?” “ Yes, as much good clover 
and hay as they will eat,” was the reply 
“You give them no water, but suffer them to 
go out in time of snow and eat it as they are 
disposed to do!”—* Yes.” “Then there lies 
the secret. Your sheep fill themselves with 
hay ; they get no water; and they have nota 
supply of gastric juice to promote the diges- 
tion of the hay in the stomach; they cannot 
raise it to chew the end; they lose their ap- 
petite; are thrown into a tever; and cannot 
bring forth their young; or they bring forth 
a feeble, starved lamb that falls off and dies 
on the first exposure to the cold and rain. 
On the contrary I take care to provide my 
sheep with good clear water in summer and 
winter. t feed them regularly with hay 
through the winter and give them ruta baga 
and mangel wurtzel every day. The ewes 
produce me one hundred and twenty per cent, 
in dambs. You cannot get along without ruta 
baga and mangel wurtzel.”— Gen, Farmer. 


_ From the Farmers’ Register. 


Comparative value of Apples to feed stock, and 
for sale, and their products, cider and brandy. 


During the two last summers and falls, my 
duties called me into the apple regions of the 
north. ‘The following facts were obtained in 
reference to the subject af apple cider and 
brandy. | 

1. Cider drinkers are peculiarly subject to 
rheumatism, to inflamed eyelids, head-ach, 
bleeding at the nose, to sores, and ulcers, 
difficult and tedious to cure, to affections of 
the stomach and bowels, and to premature 
trembling of the hand and head. 

2. Cider drunkards are the most brutish 
and crue] of the unhappy tribe of inebriates. 

3. An old orchard and a distillery are al- 
most invariably indices of widows, orphans, 
proverty and drunkenness. 

4, There isa great loss of money in ma- 
king either cider or brandy. Good eating ap- 
ples are worth on an average twenty-five 
cents a bushel. Eight bushels of apples make 
a barrel of cider, and twelve barrels of cider 
make one barrel of brandy. Brandy at fifty 
cents per gallon would give about fifteen 
cents per bushel for the apples. The loss is 
ten cents per bushel. This on an orchard of 
one hundred trees, inten years, would be over 
one thousand dollars. No allowance is made 
for capital and labor connected with distilling. 
Take these into consideration, and the Joss is 
much greater. 


5. It costs no more to raise good apples, 
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suitable for market, than to raise apples only 
suitable for distilling. Very often apples are 
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Culture of Silk. 
The culture and manufacture of silk, will, 


worth one dollar per bushel, and then the) wethink, be prosecuted with considerable zeal | 


loss is immense by turning them into brandy. 
I am told that in Mobile apples sell now for 
ten dollars a barrel! 

6. Engrafting and budding will change the 
character of an orchard, and more than com- 
pensate for the time and amount lost in pro- 
ducing the change, in ten years. 

7. Apples make most excellent food for 
horses. Several physicians of extensive prac- 
tice, in Connecticut and Massachusetts, feed 
their horses on apples and hay. I have never 
seen fatter horses, more sleek and spirited. 
The hair is much more lively, and requires 
less grooming than that of horses fed on grain. 
Mr. Norton, of Farmington, Connecticut, has 
about the finest pair of horses [ have seen. 
They are fed mainly on apples and hay. 
They travel very fast, and seem to have both 
wind and bottom. It is proper, however, to 
remark, that not as much grain is given to 
horses at the north as is customary at the 
south. One thing is worth noticing—horses 
fed on apples, do not eat as much hay as 
when they are fed on grain. Very sour raw 
apples injure the teeth of horses; but when 
boiled they do not. The rule of feeding is to 
commence with a small quantity, and gradu- 
ally increase to a bushel’a day for one horse, 

8. Apples are most excellent food for 
beeves. The fattest beef I have seen was 

“made so on sweet apples. 

9, Nothing will fatten mutton quicker than 
apples. It is necessary, or best, to cut up the 
apples when fed to sheep. 
~ 10. Hogs care nothing for corn if they can 
get apples; if sweet, the apples may be given 
without boiling; if sour, they must be boiled. 
Mixed with corn meal the flesh is firmer. 

11. Apples increase the quantity and qual- 
ity of milk. At first there was a prejudice 
against giving apples to milch cows, because 
it was thought they diminished or dried up 

the milk. It is true, that a gorge of apples, 
or any other green food, will cause a fever 
and dry up the milk; but given in proper 
quantities, the effect is quite different. 

12. Cattle and hogs are purchased and fat- 
tened on apples, and sold at a fine profit, 
when to fatten them on corn would ensure a 
loss. 

13. Sweet apples and good eating apples 
are to be preferred as food for horses, sheep 
and cows, also for hogs, although some re- 
commend a mixture of sour and sweet for 
hogs. 

If these remarks shall induce any one to 
test their correctness, by making a fair ex- 
periment, the object of my writing them will 
be fully answered. 

Tnomas P, Hunr. 


in Pennsylvania. In view of the manufacture 
of the article, a large meeting was held 
lately in Philadelphia, and the establishment 
of a company was reso)ved on. ‘The com- 
missioners to receive subscriptions are some 
of the most eminent and wealthy persons of 
the city. ‘They are authorized, when 1000 
shares are subscribed, to purchase at once the 
machinery and establishment of Messrs. Up- - 
ton & Jackson. ‘The preamble to the report 
contains much valuable matter. In reference 
to the advantages and facility of the culture 
in this country, it says: 

“The mulberry tree flourishes best in cul- 
tivated fields; and one of the most approved 
methods of obtaining the leaves for the food 
of the silk worm, is from mulberry hedges, 
which may be made, and securely used for 
the divisions of a farm into fields, instead of 
the usual fences, much more costly, and al- 
ways exposed to injury and decay. 

“The periods of the year in which the silk 
worm is fed, and when only the attention of 
the farmer and his family is required for their 
care and management, are those in which the - 
usual labors of a farm are, for a great portion 
of those periods, not very great; and a large 
amount of the attention and industry which 
are required by silk worms when feeding, ~ 
and making the cocoon, are most properly 
furnished by females, and by children from 
twelve to sixteen years of age. In the win- 
ter season, the family fireside of the farmer, 
now comparatively without employment, may 
be engaged in reeling the silk from the co- 
Coons, a most agreeable and profitable occu- 
pation for that part of the year.” 

A large amount of free labor will be 
brought into employ, and the domestic silk 
trade of the north will one day rival that of 
cotton, rice and tobacco at the south. 

In Pennsylvania, there are already many 
hundreds of acres planted with the mulberry. 
These plantations will be increased when it 
shall be known that a certain market exists - 
for the cocoons, and for reeled silk, at a fair 
price. Small lots of cocoons are offered daily, 
and the committee entertain the belief that 
in 1837 one-fourth of the supply for a manu- 
factory of a moderate extent, can be obtained 
from American cocoons. In three or four 
years, a manufactory with machinery and 
buildings, requiring a capital of $100,000, 
may be supplied with American Silk. 

Three hundred and ten good cocoons make 
one pound, and eight pounds of cocoons will 
give one pound of reeled silk. At that rate, 
the reeling being done at the manufactory, 
the cost of the silk will be about $3 per 
pound. When cocoons are produced in abun- 
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dance, the committee are disposed to believe 
that at twelve cents per pound, the raising 
of them will be as profitable as growing cot- 
ton at fifteen cents per pound. 

Raw Silk.—At the first going off our 
manufactories must depend chiefly on for- 
eign raw silk. | 

he present prices of foreign raw silk, 
» are, Bengal, $4.25 to $6 per pound; China, 


$5.50 to $6; Italian, $6.60 to $7 per pound. || 


~The amount of manufactured silks import- 
. ed into the United States, in the year endin 
on the 30th of Sept. 1835, was $17,497,000. 

Machinery.—Silk is manufactured in 
France principally by adult labor, but the 
introduction of machinery in the manufacture 
of silk, which is the ratio of ninety per cent. 
in the hundred, reduces the cost of manufac- 
ture from fifty to eighty per cent. England, 
by the use of machinery, has become the 
successful rival of France, in many articles 
of silk manufacture. Let the ingenuity of 
America be applied to silk machinery, as it 
has been to the machinery for making cotton 
and woollen goods, and its articles will be 
the same. The higher cost of adult labor in 
the United States, will thus be rendered com- 
paratively unimportant. 

The expenses of machinery are not heavy, 
as silk machinery is always light in its con- 
struction, and requires no great power to 
keep it in motion. A six horse power steam 
engine will move the machinery to manufac- 
ture two hundred pounds of raw silk per 
week; and a building of 30 feet in width, by 
225 feet in length, three stories high, will be 
sufficient for all the purposes of manufactur- 
ing, dying and packing that quantity of silk 
within its walls. 

Plain Silks.—The estimate is made with 
confidence, that an establishment for the 
manufacture of silk into plain and ordinary 
articles, will cost no more than about one- 
eighth of a cotton factory, to turn out the 
same number of dollars worth of work; and 
with equal if not greater profit. 

While it is claimed, that all articles made 
from silk can be manufactured here, it is not 
considered desirable at present to undertake 
the making of any but plain staple goods; 
such as floss and sewing silks, twist and stuff 
for gentlemen’s wear, vestings, plain ribands, 
and gray silks for printing pocket handker- 
chiefs. 

Floss and sewing silk made from Bengal 
silk would cost— 


Raw material, say : $5.25 

Dying, manufacturing and waste, 1.50 

! Pound of 14 oz. - - $6.75 
These articles are now worth— 

Sewing silk, - - - $10toll 

Floss, : - - - Illtol2 
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Made from American cocoons, they would 
cost $4 per pound. It is estimated that grey 
plain silks, and white pongees, can be made 
as good as imported from Canton, by hand- 
looms, of Bengal silk, to a profit at the pre- 
sent prices of the article in the market. 
When made by power looms, and with Amer- 
ican silk, they will yield a profit of not less 
than thirty per cent. 

Sewing Silk.—The amount of Sewing 
Silk used in the United States, is immense.. 


g||'To manufacture enough of this article to sup- 


ply the demand, almost any amount of capital 
could be employed, with little cost of machi- 
nery. It has been ascertained that in the 
town of Hartford, Connecticut, the sales of 
sewing silk amount in one year to $35,000. 


From J. Merrill's Address before the Union Ag. Society. 
Benefits of Agricultural Societies. 


The first great question in farming is this: 
—How shall we obtain the greatest returns 
for capital and labor? This secret can be 
completely unfolded only by repeated trials. 
But trials in one country will not always 
show the truth in another. This is the true 
secret of the Philosopher’s stone; but we 
must take notice that the process is very 
different. Very good gold may be found in 
one country by a way, which in another wil} 
only uncover slate stones. It is for this reason 
that we cannot fully profit by the experience 
of European agriculturists; or even of those 
of our own country a little to the north or to 
the south of us. The question then arises, 
how far can we profit by their experience ? 
How many of their practices dare we imitate 2 
How many of their unsuccessful experiments 
may be useful here; and with what variations 
in the details? Ifone man must try all these 
experiments, he will probably not live to 
know and profit by the results of one half of 
them. The benefit of his actual improve- 
ments will be confined to his immediate 
neighborhood. Here is one very important 
point, in which societies like ours are useful. 
One has tried one thing, and another has tried 
another thing, till at last they are all tried.— 
The success or failure, the profit or loss,—to- 
gether with a detail ot the proceedings,—be- 
comes known by our meetings, or by our 
publications. In all other things, union pro- 
duces strength. Why should it fail here 1— 
There is no reason to suppose it will fail here. 
It does not. The universal experience of all 
countries proves that Agricultural Societies 
have raised the standard of farming; and let 
me be excused for saying, have expanded and 
liberalized, and in every way improved the 
minds of the farmer. Consider, also, that 
agriculture is THE greater interest of the 
country; that whatever importance may be 
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attached to other pursuits, AGRICULTURE 8UP- 
PORTS ALL AND PAYS ALL. EHlow important 
then that its modes of operation be the best. 
Let it further be borne, in mind, that a socie- 
ty may promote many improvements, at a tri- 
fling expense to the members, which would 
be beyond the means ofan individual, But 
how can the usefulness of our society be in- 
creased! I answer, in the first place by ob- 
taining more members—by giving our mana- 
gers the command of greater funds, and ena- 
bling them, by offering more and larger pre- 
miums, to excite a greater emulation among 
us. Premiums are in an especial manner 
necessary. A man may not be able todoa 
thing the first time without ioss, which ever 
after he and all others may do with a profit. 
Our government, by its Patent laws, has pro- 
vided for the remuneration of the labors of 
ingenious men, by the exclusive use of their 
We ask them to communicate 
their discoveries to the public, and take from 
us such a reward for their labors as we can 
afford to give them. But some may say, we 
have the best land and the best mode of farm- 
ing now; the rest may copy after us. In- 
deed!—I should be sorry to shake any man’s 
good opinion of himself too rudely; but I 
would just say to such, if such there be, that 
the best cultivated acre in Buffalo Valley, 
would in Holland be thought slovenly and 
unprofitable farming. I freely admit that 
there are good farmers in Buffalo Valley ; but 
the one half of what was a plantation fifteen 
years ago, yields more profit now than the 
whole did then. The time is approaching 
when the half of this division ofa plantation 
will be a farm. It must then be better culti- 
vated than itis now. It isa mistake to think 


_ that any part of our country is cultivated in 


the best possible manner. 
7 BOOK FARMING, 


, - Bat will any one say this book farming is 


all nonsense? It answers no good purpose !— 

is a true thing the worse for being print- 
ed? and how much easier it is to detect a 
printed lie, than one than goes from mouth to 
mouth, with INSTANT yariations. You have 
the facts put down so that they cannot be 
altered. And if it depends upon one man 
telling his neighbor, and he another, the 
fourth man’s story bears scarcely any resem- 
blance to the first. It might, indeed, come 
back to the first man asa piece of great news, 
Carpenters, mill-wrights, and workers in met- 
als, all study their books. Cloth dressers, 
dyersand distillers have their books. A farm- 
er will hunt up an old newspaper to find 
somebody’s new way of curing hams; but if 
he is asked to read in a book a way of increas- 
ing his crops, his answer is, pshaw !—don’t | 


_know all about it? 
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EXUAUSTED LAND. 


I would submit, whether, as a general prac- 
tice, we do not farm too much land, and 
whether the excess is not the greater the poor- 
er the land is. [ repeat, that the returns for la- 
bor and capital, the profit, is what weal] seek. 
Is it not true, that much land is farmed with- 
out profit, and much more without the profit 
itought to bring? In talking about profit, 
every body understands that the investment 
ought to be preserved safe. If a man gets 
the interest on his money for awhile, and 
loses the principal, he does not talk of profit. 
Should a man get ten per cent. a year for ten 
years, and then get no more, principa] or 
interest, would he talk of profit? So J think 
no farmer, whatever his apparent income 
may be, ought to talk of profit, while he suf- 
fers his land to become worse. This ought 
not to be called farming. It is robbery of 
those who come after us. There is an old 
story of a man who had a goose that would 
lay golden eggs. She did not lay them fast 
enough to supply his wishes, and he killed the 
goose. He got one egg and the supply ceas- 
ed. It is so with those improvident farmers, 
who push their land toohard. This principle - 
is therefore at the bottom of all good farming, 
to wit, We must on no account, suffer our 
land to grow worse. If this principle is 
steadily adhered to, it will grow better. It is 
almost impossible so to adjust our labor as 
that our land shall not grow better or worse. 
What we take off must bear a proportion to 
what we put on the Jand. Does any one 
doubt the truth of all this? Is it sufficiently 
considered in our country? On the contrary, 
is there not a very large proportion of farms 
in our district which become annually more 
and more exhausted? Does this deserve to 
be called by the name of farming? Is this. 
the course we should expect the owners of 
land to pursue? On the contrary, is it not the 
very course that squatters, those who sit 
down to skin other people’s land, would be 
expected to pursue? Is it not true; that eve- 
ry man, who takes the strength out of land in ~ 
a few crops, really does kill the goose that 
lays the golden eggs? Can any thing be 
more improvident? Whilea country is new, 
this may not be so much thought of; but our 
country 1s no longer new, and this principle © 
presses itself unon our attention as one of first 
rate importance. But why do men practice 
on the contrary principle ? Partly from imi- 
tating bad examples, and partly from a habit 
of making most of to-day, and letting to-mor- — 
row take care of itself; 1t is one of the bene- 
fits we expect to derive from our society, 
that its members will set better examples, 
and make all ashamed to follow such old and 
injurious practices. 
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‘RECIPROCAL INTEREST OF THE FARMER AND 
MECHANIC, 


There are many things which a farmer 
ought to raise, in order to prevent his land 
from growing worse, which will not bear to 
be carried to a foriegn market. The whole 
attention of the farmer is turned to such 
things as he can sell. It is, therefore, the 
interest of the farmers that there should be a 
great many people around them who are not 
farmers, and who will buy and consume those 
_ things for which there is no foreign demand. 
The home market, besides taking many things 
the foreigner does not want, is also more 
steady than any foreign market. It is then 
very important to have the consumers among 
us; and it is for thisreason we ask mechanics 
and manufacturers to join us and show what 
they can do, Farmers already can buy from 
their neighbors, and pay in truck, many arti- 
cles for which formerly they must have sent 
to cities, and to foreign countries. Many 
here recollect when a man was not thought 
to be genteely dressed without an imported 
hat on his head, and then it was said the im- 
ported hat was the cheaper according to its 
quality. Perhaps it might then have been so 
in money, (though not now,) but we should 
consider how many hats were paid for with 
potatoes and cabbages. Never one. The 
principle then is plain. The land will never 
be cultivated in the best manner till it shall 
be the interest of the farmer to raise all those 
things which help to keep his land from 
growing worse. ‘I'he farmer can never be 
encouraged to do this so long as his products 
must seek a distant market, for many of these 
articles will not bear the expense of transpor- 
tation. It is said that the improved farming 
of England was encouraged by the introduc- 
tion of the culture of turneps from the con- 
tinent more than by any other one thing.— 
The manufacturers bought the wool and the 
meat of the animals that were fed on the 
turneps. This is one of the hundred ways in 
which this thing works in a circle. The 
greater the yariety of employments, the 
cheaper each sells his products, and yet the 
more profit each enjoys. 


NEWSPAPERS. 
But the number of experiments would not 


need to be so numerous, if our farmers read|. 


agricultural newspapers and other publica- 
tions on the subject more generally; or what 
would be better, if they would require our 
own newspapers to give more of that informa- 
tion, and less of violent party politics, Our 
printers would do it if it was. known to be 
more pleasing to the taste of our farmers.— 
Where is the man who in cool blood would 
not rather have his children read papers that 
give valuable practical information, than those 
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libellous personal denunciations which every 
election is so sure to produce? It is, in fact, 
worth while to consider, whether the times 
do not require temperance in newspapers as 
well as in some other inflammable and jn- 
flammatory articles. On this,ason other sub- 
jects, the united opinion and action of our 
agricultural societies might do much. 


CONCLUSION, 


In conclusion, I have only to say to you, 
gentlemen of the society, persevere, Our 
cause is a good one, and while it promises 
many benefits, it does not threaten one evil to 
our country. Let every one try to improve. 
In the moral world, nobody is so great a vil- 
lain that he does not think somebody worse. 
So in agriculture—no farmer is so slovenly 
and improvident that he cannot point out 
others, in his opinion at least, worse than he. 
This is not the kind of comparison we ought 
to draw. He that would go high, must look 
higher. Let every one see wherein his 
neighbor excels him, and try to overtake - 
him; and not rest contented when he has 
found a lazier man than himself in the neigh- 
borhood. Let us never forget, that after all 
our strivings, there is One that giveth the rain 
and the sunshine—the seed time and the 
harvest; and that we are bound to ask him 
and to thank him for all his blessings. 


Gardem Seeds. 


As success in gardening depends much on 
good seeds, a few hints on raising, gathering 
and preserving them may be of importance © 
to the young and inexperienced gardener. 
Plants intended for seed should be carefully 
cultivated during their whole existence, and 
especially while their seeds are ripening.— 
They should also be located in such a manner, 
as that those of the same species cannot inter- 
mix and produce deteriorated varieties. ‘Tu 
prevent mixing, they must be set at consid- 
erable distances apart, as even Indian corn 
has been known to mix at the distance of 
three huncred yards. It is utterly impossi- 
ble to preserve varieties of cucumbers, mel- 
ons, squashes, pumpkins, &c. in their purity, 
if they are permitted to flower and ripen 
their seeds in the same garden—the seeds of 
two varieties of the same species of plants, 
should not therefore, be attempted to be raised 
in the same garden at the same time. It ig 
this disposition to mix and degenerate that 
renders it difficult for seedsmen to raise a 
complete assortment of seeds on their own 
grounds, unless they are very extensive. _ 

The most luxuriant and perfect plants, and 
such as arrive at maturity the earliest in the 
season should be selected for seed. They 
should be permitted to remain in the garden 
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until the seed is perfectly ripe; and should 
then be gathered and cleaned in clear weath- 
er. Ifany moisture remains, they should be 
exposed to the rays of the sun until they are 
perfectly dry, and then be put up in bags or 
boxes and secured from the depredations of 
rats, mice and insects, and the action of se- 
vere cold. Asa general rule, new seeds is 
to be preferred to old, on account of its ger- 
minating quicker and producing a more vigor- 
ous growth; but good seeds, gathered and 
preserved in the foregojng manner, will re- 
tain their vitality as follows:— 


YEARS, YEARS. 
Asparagus, 4 Marjoram, 4 
- Balm, 2 Melon, 8 or 10 
Basil, 2 or 3 Mustard, 3 or 4 
Beans, 1 or 2 Nasturtium, 2 or 3 
Beets, 8 or 10 Onion, 3 
Borage, 2 Parsley, 5 or 6 
Cabbage, 6 or 8 Parsnip, 1 
Carrot, 1 or 2 Pea, Zor 3 
Celery, 6or8 Pumpkin, 8or10 
Corn, 2 or 3 Pepper, 5 or 6 
Cress, 2 Raddish, 6or8 
Cucumber, 8 or 10 Rue, 3 
Caraway. 4 Ruta Baga, 4 
Fennel, 9) Salsafy, 2 
Garlic, 3 Savory, 3 or 4 
Leek, 3 or 4 Spinage, 3 or 4 
Lettuce, 3 or 4 Squash, 8 or 10 
Mange! Wurtzel,8 or 10 Turnep, 3 or 4 


Some gardeners prefer old seeds of cucum- 
bers, melons, squashes, &c. &c. to new, on 
account of their running less to vines and pro- 
ducing larger cropsof fruit; but on this point 
we cannot speak experimentally. The vital- 
ity of seeds is easily tested, and they ought 
never to be sown, in any considerable quanti- 
ty, without it. When divested of their cov- 
ering, such as will germinate will sink in 
luke-warm water, while such as have lost 
cheir vitality will float on the surface. 


Retirine FROM Business.—It is very com- 
mon to hear persons who are engaged in ac- 
tive concerns of life, express a desire to be- 
come speedily rich, so that they may retire 
from business. ‘This appears to be almost 
universally the object of the business of man’s 
toil. But we venture to say that in no re- 
spect were people ever more generally de- 
luded than in this. They expect to find noth- 
ing but happiness upon leaving what. they 
have been accustomed to regard as the 
harassing cares of business—they actually 
find nothing but misery. In nine cases out 
of ten the man who has retired from business 
and laid aside his, active habits, finds cause 
daily to regret the step he has taken, and to 
wish himself back again. Happiness is not 
to be found in idleness, but in a faithful dis- 
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charge of the active duties of life. Man was 
not intended as an idle being, and it wasa 
wise ordinance that by the sweat of his brow 
he should eat bread. The necessity of activ- 
ity and labor imposed upon the human race 
tends to the promotion of virtue and of 
substantial enjoyment. itis a true remark 
of Miss Sedgwick that ‘one cannot be very 
unhappy while there is enough to do.’ 


Goop Apvice ro A Farmer.—‘* Many 
years ago,” said a quaker friend who told us 
the following anecdote, “many years ago, a 
brother of the celebrated Benjamin West, 
who had been a cooper in this city, a man of 
sterling sense and integrity, purchased a farm 
some miles out of the city which had been 
suffered to be overrun with briars and bush- 
es. He was fora short time considered by 
his neighbor farmers as very far from being 
as wise as Solomon or even as themselves, 
but in a few years, his was the best and most 
productive farm within fifty miles around 
him; his fame as a farmer spread far and 
wide. One day a man came to him who was 
desirous of improving his farm, and asked him 
how he should do it. Go home, said Mr. 
West, and make five or ten acres as rich as 
thee wants, and come to me and I will tell 
thee what to do next. But, said the farmer, I 
have not manure enough to do that. Very 
well, then, go and prepare thee three 
acres, two acres, or one acre in the same 
way, but what thee undertakes, do well. 
The farmer, said our friend, perfectly 
comprehended the advice, and what is 
unusual, practised upon and benefited by it, 
leaving at his death, one of the best farms in 
the country.” Go and do likewise.—Phiva. 
Herald. 


ee 
Buckwnear Strraw.—A_ correspondent, 


who signs himself “a young farmer,” asks us ~ 


whether any use can be made of his Buck- _ 


wheat straw? 


Our reply is, that it is better for milch cows — 
than the best timothy hay—that his cows will — 


eat it with equal avidity—that if it has not 
been exposed too long to the vicissitudes of 
the weather it will prove equally nutritious 
to them—that so far as the secretion of milk 
is concerned it is infinitely preferable to any 
hay or fodder within our knowledge, and that 
when cut and boiled, or steamed, it makes a 
most acceptable slop for the cows. We will 
say further, that the “old pian” of throwing 
this wholesome and nutritious provender upon 
the dung heap, or the barn yard, to be 
trampled under foot, should be abandoned, and 
that henceforth it should be permitted to as- 
sume its proper rank among the choicest hay 
for neat cattle.—Farmer and Gardener. 


7 . 
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Cultivator, or Horse-Hoe. 


In the eighth number of the Farmers’ 
Cabinet, we gave a brief account of the Cul- 
tivator,an implement now coming into general 
use, and recommended in the highest terms 
by all persons who have adopted it in their 
practice. In the article referred to, which 
we copied from the Cultivator, it was stated 
thata Mr, Bement, an intelligent farmer at 
Albany, was engaged in making some addi- 
tional improvements, by which the manufac- 
‘ture of these implements would be simplified, 
and rendered more generally useful in the 
culture of roots. From the same source we 
copy the following statement. 
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Fig. 64. 


Above is a figure or drawing of Bement’s 
Cultivator, or Horse Hoe. It hasbeen much 
improved of late in manufacture as well as 
by the addition of new fashioned points or 
shares, which render it a very useful imple- 
ment on the farm, and will be found particu- 
larly useful in the beet culture, which is now 
very justly engaging the attention of some 
of our enterprising agriculturists. With the 
aid of the Horse Hoe and Drill Barrow, the 
cultivation of the beet may be made as easy 
as that of corn or potatoes. 

The Horse Hoe is useful for stirring the 
soil in the intervals between rowed crops, 
especially corn, potatoes, turneps, beets and 
beans. | 

Respecting the construction of Horse Hoes, 
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it may be observed, that soils of different 
textures will require shares of different forms, 
according to the hardness or tenacity. The 
number of hoes in hard soils require to be 
diminished ; in a hard clay soil, one of the 
triangular hoes in the centre, (C;) and four 
of the coulters in the wings, will often be all 
that can be made to enter the soil. 

In using this implement, the operator should 
always consider whether he will produce 
more benetit by merely cutting over or rooting 
up the weeds, or by stirring the soil; because 
the hoe suited for the one purpose is by no 
means well adapted for the others. In the 
former case, flat or triangular shares are to be 
used; in the latter, coulters are much more 
efficient, as they will enter the soil and stir it 
to considerable depth, thus greatly benefiting 
the plants by admitting air, heat, dews and 
rain, and by rendering it more permeable by 
the roots. ' 

It should be introduced between the rows 
or drills as soon as the plants appear above 
ground, and the operation should be repeated 
at intervals till the crop is thouroughly 
cleaned. 

The clevis on the point of the beam is so 
constructed, that the draught may be regu- 
lated so as to keep the wheel firm on the 
ground, thereby steadying the machine, and 
the depth is regulated by the wheel, and may 
be varied from two to six inches. The tri- 
angular hoes (C,) cut the bottom of the space 
between the drills completely, and should 
circumstances require, the hoes may be re- 
placed by the coulters, which will open and 
pulverize the soil as well as rake out the 
weeds. ‘The wings expand so that it may be 
regulated to any required width from sixteen 
to thirty inches. 

When the earth is required to be taken 
from the plants, as is the case with ruta baga 
when quite small, the half shares (D,) are 
to be used, turning the mould boards to the 
centre, and the double ones substituted when 
the earth is to be replaced. 

The coulters (G,) are useful for scarifying 
old meadows that have become turf-bound. 
The double mould board shares are also useful 
for covering peas and oats instead of the 
plough or harrow, 

They are for sale at the Agricultural 
Warehouse of Wm. Thorburn, 317 North 
Market-street, Albany. Price $15, iacluding 
three triangular, three double mould board, 
three half mould board shares and five coul- 
ters, and carefully packed in a box for trans- 
portation. 


The following is the first part of a com- 
munication, received, we think, from Law- 
renceville, N. J. The latter part was so 
damaged after it came into our hands ag to 
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render it unintelligible. If we remember 
right, however, the substance of it is con- 
tained in the ,part we now publish. Having 
lost the name of the writer we are unable to 
comply with his request. We hope, how- 
ever, to hear from him again. 


Beet Root versus Malt, 


“Tt is to vegetable productions that commerce owes 
its support; they form our ships’ cordage and sails; 
and itis for vegetable varieties principally that we 
cross the seas, and explore every clime from the equa- 
tor to the poles.”’—PHILLuiPs. 


To the Editor of the Cabinet: 


Sir—It is probable the following commu- 
nication will find an appropriate place in your 
interesting columns, and if it awakens among 
the farmers, to whom it is principally ad- 
dressed, a sense of the importance of private 
brewing, the object of the writer will be at- 
tained. 

The practicability of brewing ale from the 
Beet Root, I first noticed some years ago, in 
the Mechanics’ Magazine, a British periodical, 
consequently lay no claim to originality in 
thus bringing the important subject before 
the public. The inestimable advantages at- 
tending the cultivation of this prolific root for 
various purposes are such, that no one unac- 
quainted with its nutritive qualities can duly 
appreciate. The time will arrive, however, 
when the Beet Root will triumph in spite of 
prejudice, and of a general ignorance in the 
proper mode of culture, management and 
preservation. 

That ale can be made from the beet root, 
numbers within the sphere of my former ac- 
quaintance bear ample testimony, and ale too 
of a wholesome and delightful quality, and at 
the moderate price of six cents per gallon. 
My first brewing consisted of one hundred 
and fifty pounds of the roots, which had been 
well selected, washed and cut into thin slices, 
They were then boiled, with no more than a 
sufficiency of water to cover them, an hour 
and a half. The whole contents of the boiler 
were then put into a wash-tub with a false 
bottom, and the wort allowed to drain off, 
pressing the pulp in the wash-tub as much as 
possible, the Jast drop having a tenfold pro- 
portion of sweetness to the first. There will 
now be about fifteen gallons of wort of un- 
‘common sweetness, to which must be added 
immediately, half a pound of the best hops, 
and reboiled an hour and a half. The result 
will be ten or eleven gallons of strong liquor, 
which must be strained through a seive in the 
usual way, reserving a good handfull of the 
spent hops to be added to the ale when put 
into the cask, and after the fermentation has 
ceased. When the liquor has cooled down 
to 65 or 70 degrees of Farenheit (and the 
‘sooner it is cooled the better) add half a pound 
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of good fresh yeast, and proceed afterwards 
as with malt liquors. ‘The addition of a 
shilling loaf sliced and toasted brown, and 
put into the barrel previous to making up, is 
of great service. ‘This gives mucilage in a 
considerable degree, and which is perceivable 
in malt liquors only, producing that agreeable 
fulness to the palate, 

Every article that enlarges the catalogue 
of human food augments the comforts of ex- 
istence. How many families in the possession 
of gardens, often abounding in weeds, who © 
with less trouble than js necessary to clear 
them away, might have an abundance of this 
salutary vegetable for the purpose of domes- 
tic brewing t? Domestic brewing, whether it 
proceed from malt or from the beet root, I 
care little, J wish to see established in the 
United States, as practiced in Great Britain. 


Plan of John Welch, of Swedesborough, 
Gloucester Co. N. J. 


Fig. 65. 


Starting point. 


— 


Centre. 
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_Plan of ploughing so as to prevent deep 
ditches, also to prevent the earth being packed 
by the team. 


This plan has been tried and found to pos- 
sess the advantage of preventing the ground — 
at the ends being packed by the feet of the — 
team: also to prevent deep ditches. The plan 
1s to exactly reverse the usual order of plough- 
Ing—to commence at the centre and plough 
out, : 


¥, 
’ 
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Important to Farmers. 


At a late meeting of the Hartford County 
_ Temperance Society, the following highly 
interesting facts were stated in the 


known. ‘The knowledge of their value is one 
of the excellent discoveries of the ‘l'emper- 
ance Reformation, and when it shall have 
~ been fully circulated and adopted by the 
* farmers of our country, the orchard will be 
yt speared as one of the most profitable as well 
~.a5 convenient appendages of _ 
\ Franklin Mateus Rt RO 
We copy from the Review and Telegraph. 
_* Joel Clark, Esq. of East Granby, in 1835, 
' for the first time, instituted an experiment 
) for testin 
- horses, an 


3, a r fattening swine and beeves, 
\ At this time 


@ Was altogether incredulous 


upon the subject. The result was conclusive | 
“| proof to his own mind of their being decidedly | 


' beneficial. ‘The present year he has pursued 
) the same experiment with precisely the same 
results. Last year he slaughtered two hogs 
* which weighed a little over 400 lbs. each.— 
~ This year he has slaughtered the same num- 
» ber, a smaller sized animal, one weighing 
~ 348, the other 328. They were fed in both 
* Sweet promiscuously, until a short period be- 
' fore being butchered, and the pork is of the 
Vfirst quality. In August last he discontinued 
! the milking of a cow which he had designed 
: for fattening and turned her into the summer 
} pasture with his young stock. On the first 


» of October he removed her to rowen feed and | 


» commenced the feeding with apples. The 
‘ most she would have commanded in market 
» at this time, was thirteen to fourteen dollars. 
_ He kept her two weeks, giving her night and 
‘ morning as many apples as she would eat, 
' which was just about a bushel aday. The 
' thrift was such as to excite the particular no- 
' tice of himself and hired man, and equal to 
} that of any animal on any kind of food. At 
| the expiration of the seven weeks, he sold 
| her, and to be still better able to know the 
' results of his experiment, he rode four miles 
| to see her slaughtered. A better beef is sel- 
} dom found than this proved to be. He receiy- 
| ed $28,30 for her, that is, $14,380 gain for 
_ seven weeks, or allowing $2,30 for the pas- 
turing, about two shillings a week, he re- 
ceived $12,00 for the tifty bushels of apples 
or at the rate of twenty-four cents per bushel. 
Now these fifty bushels of apples converted 
into cider, would yield six barrels. ‘These in 
1835, delivered at the distillery, would have 
commanded from forty-two to fifty cents per 
barrel, say $3,00 for the whole. In 1836, the 
same delivered at the distillery would com- 


mand from seventy-five to eighty cents, say 
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| ‘The value of apples is just beginning to be | 


the value of apples as food for 


» cases exclusively on raw apples, sour and/| 
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however, $6 for the whole.-—According to 
the last computation then, there is a gain of 
#6 in favor of feeding apples. He fed at the 
same time and in the same manner, a two 
year old heifer, and with results most favora- 
ble rather than less. Though not the largest 
of his herd, she weighed on being slaughtered 
573 lbs. What farmer who understands at all 
the article of profit and loss in the use of the 
products of his farm, and consults his pecu- 
niary interests simply, will be surprised to 
know that this gentleman has already com- 
menced operation for constructing a cellar 
under his barn for the purpose of preserving 
his apples for feeding his stock during winter. 

His orchards have produced 150 barrels of 
cider and even more in a year which he has 
sold to the distiller for fifty cents per barrel, 
because he knew of no more profitable man- 
ner of disposing of it. Now the quantity of 
apples necessary to make 150 barrels of cider 
upon the above estimate would yield accord 
ing to the results of his experiment in feeding 
this year $300, making a difference of $225, 
no trifle, surely, in the products of one man’s 
orchard, or if you value the cider at one dol- 
lar per barrel, the difference is $150, a tax 
which no prudent farmer ought to pay for the 
purpose of enriching the distiller of cider 
brandy. But then to what can the farmer 
feed out all the products of his orchard? He 
will not wish surely to make so much beef 
and pork as to consume the whole amount. 
Let him feed them to his horses and cows and 
young stock. By all the writers on the sub- 
ject of raising stock, it is contended that 
farmers greatly mistake their interests by 
stinting their young cattle, or confining them 
to such fodder during the winter as will 
barely sustain life. Let the young stock be 
treated to a moderate quantity of apples every 
day and kept in good heart and thrift, and the 
farmer will in the end realize his profit. In 
view of these facts, good economy does not 
urge the expediency of prostrating apple trees 
that are thrifty and productive of good fruit. 
Some trees there are which are literally cum- 
berers of the ground. Let such be removed. 
But let all others be protected, and when cir- 
cumstances will permit, let their fruit be im- 
proved by engrafting. 


Giass Ware.—It probably is not gener- 
ally known, that glass ware may be tem- 
pered so as not to be liable to crack when 
filled with hot water, by merely boiling it in 
water, which should be cold when the glass 
is put into it, and then leaving it to cool 
gradually in the water. If the ware is iting. 
exposed toa greater heat than that of boil 
water, it should be tempered in oil. “as uy 
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PRICES CURRENT. 
Philadelphia,; Baltimore. 


ARTICLES. Feb. 10. Feb. 9. 
Beans, white, per bush.....+++.+++: ---1$1 80—2 00) 1 75— 
Beef, mess, new, per bbl......+.. ceseeee {14 00-14 50/14 00-14 50/13 50-14 00/14 50-15 25 
Bacon, western, per lb.......eeeeeeeeees 11 13) 10— 114 
Butter, extra, per tub......eesececeeeess IB. 19). 4000 400d oun see 
Butter, fresh, per lb. (market,)........- 25— 31 25— 374 
Hams, per Ib... ss ssonvecsacnescveces (B+: Sls eek ae 
Ben's Lard, por: Ib... ..sebscdave tse ene — 15) 16— 17 
Cheese, American, per ID......+++e++0+: f SORS i i | 
Beeswax, yellow, per Ib....-+eeeeeeeee 26— 27 ] 
Beeswax, White,...scceccsovevervccees a7... 391 40— 
Bristles, American,......seseesceseees a ei, ee 
Flax, American: »..20+.¢> Auteeawanas fe Se en 
Flour, best, per bbl........++++ pawk asad 1l 00-11 25/12 00-13 OO/11 
Grain—Wheat, per bush. Penna..... we] 2 LO—2 4Qlscecccccccesleeeeeeceens 
do. Maryland,....-+- 2 05—2 25 —2 30 
Rye, per bushel,.......seeerec|seeteeeeeees 1 35—1 40 
APONTE: 1. O.0s bob verb cess hin bed 80— 94 98—1 00} 1 
Oate, > GG.» ors sess he sia bie tel 53— 55 62— 65 
Barley, do. Penn........++++- 90—1 1D]. ccccesocces 
POAG « - GGcrnpsea>sscrnebuseel 990s ooedss 1 123—- 
Hay, Timothy, per 100 Ibs...........-.] 1 10—1 25)..... ows Sib op He dtude sip vetevecd 7n 
Meadow Grrass,..-.cccscecccccses Oe. OB sn Sach coke b SO 0» 0 cen els owies cust 
Hemp, American dry rot, ton,......++.. 175 00- 120 00-140 {130 00-140 |....cccccece 
Hops, first sort, 1836, lb.....--+4+- ee 10— 11 matt. ERLE e ELT 9— 10 
Plaster Paris, per ton,..--- Pak bhbaie sant 5 00—5 25) 4 75— 4 00— 3 00—3 12 
Szxps---Cloverseed, per bushel,......... 6 SOM GO|. 26-8 G0) 64 iscciccccs chee seovccecen 
Flaxseed, rough, do........ weee| 1 85—1 87| 1 62—1 75] 1 65—1 75 —l1 50 
Timothy,....seseeee eeeeeeees 2 25—2 75| 3 00—3 50} 2 25—2 50| 3 00—3 12 
Tallow, per Ib......ee cece eee eeeeeeces — Ill — 84 — 94 9— 10 
Woot---Saxony, fleece, per lb..... re 68— 75 50— 60 75— 80 85—1 30 
Merino,......+08 ee 60— 674) 45— 50) 50— 68 65— 70 
1-4 and common,....«.+-. baneas 40— 44 35— 38 25— 40 50— 55. 
Prices of Marketing. 
Beef, . 9 to 14cents—lb. | Pheasants, - 75 to 1 00 per pair. 
Pork, - Bt . 20 Partridges, - 20 to 25 each. 
Veal, - 7 to 124 Butter, - - 25 to 31—Ib. 
Venison, - 18 to 20 Eggs, - - $1 to 37—doz. 
Mutton, - 6 to 9 Potatoes, -  - 70 to 80—bushel. 
Dried Beef, - 123to 15 Apple, - - 3d87hto 50 do. 
Turkeys, - 874 to 1 50 each. Dried Apples, - 873 to100 do. 
Chickens, - 50 to 1 00 pair. Dried Peaches, 2 00 to 2 25 . do. 
Geese, - - 75 to 1 124 each. Cider, - - 2 7) per barrel. 
Ducks, - + %_ to 1 25 per pair. , 


To New Subscribers---Back Numbers. 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 and 8, of the Farmers’ Cabinet, have been reprinted, and Nos. 5, 6, 
and 7 are in a course of publication. As fast as these numbers are reprinted, they will be 
forwarded to those subscribers who have not been previously supplied. 


_ The communication from “A Subscriber” will appear in our next. It was not received 
in season for the present number. 


PUBLISHED BY MOORE & WATERHOUSE, 
, NO. 67 SOUTH SECOND STREET, PHILAD. 

The Cabinet is published on or about the first and fifteenth of each month. Each number — 
will contain 16 octavo pages on good paper and fair type. ‘The subjects will be illustrated 
by engravings on wood whenever they can be appropriately introduced. 'Terms.—One 
dollar per year, payable in advance. The Cabinet, by the decision of the Post Master 
General, is subject only to newspaper postage ; that is one cent on each number within the 
state, and within one hundred miles of Philadelphia, out of the state,—one cent anda 
half on each number to any other part of the United States. {i Six copies for five 
| ae All subscribers must commence with the volume No. 1. or with the half volume — 
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4 DEVOTED TO AGRICULTURE, HORTICULTURE AND RURAL ECONOMY. 


~ Philadelphia, March I, 1837. 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Hollow Horn. 


Under the head of “ Observer, No 2,” in 
the Farmers’ Cabinet, of February Ist, we 
find a very interesting article upon the dis- 
eases of Horned Cattle. Observer labors very 
ingeniously to show that “the hollow horn 
(or a disease attended with a wasting of the 
bony pith of the horn) has no existence in 
nature.” 


The author says he is aware that it is 
** rank heresy to deny the existence of a thing 
which almost every body knows to exist”— 
~ and without any joke upon the matter, I am 
- inclined to the same opinion; but Observer 
_ need not fear that [ will persecute him; I 
will neither judge him hastily nor with an 
uncharitable spirit; for I well know how 
easy it is to be deceived, and how long we 
sometimes hug up old errors and love them 
better than new truths, all of which haye 
been imposed upon us by early education, and 
' afterwards confirmed by prejudice and pride 
of opinion. 

I have seen so many difficulties rise up in 
- the path of knowledge ; I have seen that time 
was short, that opportunities of improvement 
were rare, and that mankind were so often 
- the victims of long cherished delusions, that 
I have learned to look upon innovations, if 
not with a degree of deference, at least with 
a charitable spirit. But, notwithstanding this 
kindly feeling towards heresies of every 
character, I am not disposed to change my 
opinion with less evidence than what was re- 
quired by Thomas of old; and, therefore, I 
am not ready to believe that “hollow horn 
has no existence in nature,” without seeing, 
feeling, and knowing that the fact is so. 


_ We understand the hollow horn, according 
Von. .—Q 
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to Dr. Willich,* to be a disease, which 
“oradually wastes the internal substance of 
the horn, commonly called the pith.” In op- 
position to this opinion, Observer says, “such 
a wasting of the pith does not take place. I 
challenge those who think otherwise to pro- 
duce the horn.” As I think otherwise I shall 
offer my reasons, and leave them with the 
public to decide whether they proye the fact 
otherwise, or not. 


Observer challenges those who oppose him 
to “ produce the horn.” I ask him to look at 
the horn he has described under the head of 
“Corrupted Horn, Putrid Horn, Rotten Horn. 
He says, “Ifthe inflammation assumes a more 
violent form, and extends to the benes, pro- 
ducing bony ulcerations, or caries, the dis- 
charge will be darker colored, and highly of- 
fensive, constituting putrid horn.” Here is 
an admission of all that is necessary. If in- 
flammation produces “bony ulceration, or 


caries, the discharge” will of course be the 


substance which constitutes the inside of the 
horn. If the “ bony substance or pith” be- 
comes rotten, (which is the definition of ca- 
ries,) and is discharged, the pith is then out 
of the horn, and not in it, and consequently 
the horn is hollow in the sense in which we 
understand the question. 


Observer, it is true, concludes that this dis- 
order is the effect of injudicious boring, but 
he afterwards admits that it is sometimes 
produced by natural causes. 


causes, may terminate in corrupted or putrid 
horn; but that it is much more frequently pro- 
duced by boring.” Now, to say a thing is 
more frequently produced in a certain ways 


* Dr. Willich, I presume, is the name —Published in 
the Cabinet, Dr. Willick.—Yes. De 


ae 


ae 


He says “the — 
inflamed horn, arising from colds and other — 
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is admitting that the same thing 1s sometimes 
produced in another way. 

Therefore, .it seems to follow from Ob- 
server’s own showing, that, “ Corrupted horn, 
putrid horn, rotten horn,” and consequently, 
‘hollow horn,” is frequently produced by in- 
judicious boring; but is sometimes the effect 
of natural causes. If future observations were 
even to prove that the putrid horn or hollow 
horn was altogether the result of boring, it 
would not undervalue the illustrations given 
of this disease by Dr. Willich and Dr. Tofts; 
it would only show that the disease was en- 
tailed upon us by blindly following the inju- 
dicious practice of our forefathers, to which 
we might probably trace most of the causes 
of disease in our domestic animals. 

In the article quoted by Observer, Dr. 
Tofts does not appear to give any opinion 
upon the origin of this disease, whether he 
considered it the effect of bad management, 
-@r of natural causes. ‘Thomas Cooper says, 
“ the hollow horn is produced by the want or 
food, and the want of shelter in the winter 
season.”’ It is proper here to remark that 
Observer has not given us one of the im- 
portant symptoms of this disease by Dr. 
Tofts. ‘The Dr. says the horn is deprived 
of its natural heat,” but Observer says ‘the 
authors quoted enumerate,” “dulness in the 
countenance, a sluggish motion, want of a 
petite, a desire to lie down—and if attended 
with an inflammation of the brain, a giddi- 
ness, and frequent tossing of the head; stiff 
ness, as in rheumatism, affects the limbs; the 
milk often fails in cows; the udder is hard, 
and there is in most cases a sudden wasting 
of the flesh.” Observer, after this enumera- 
tion of symptoms from Dr. Tofts, remarks, 
*‘T would ask, what would a person infer 
from these symptoms, who had neyer heard 
of that disease? Would he bore a hole in the 
horns to look forthe cause of them there? I 
think not.”” Now, suppose Observer had given 
the symptom of cold horn as mentioned by 
Dr. Tofts, would his remark in relation to 
boring the horn have the same point? I think 
not. Whatever the cause may be, it isa well 
known fact that cattle have a disease that 
deprives “the horn of its natural heat ;”’ this 
we have called hollow horn, and is it unrea- 
sonable to suppose that this is the seat of the 
disease, and that the horn may become hollow 
in the manner before described ? 

Observer may have overlooked the symp- 
tom of cold horn as mentioned by Dr. Tofts, 
and not at all be acquainted with the fact, for 
he says, that ‘¢ during life the blood must cir- 
culate through the horn, and therefore it 
never can be dry,” and while the warm blood 
is constantly passing through it, we would 
suppose never could be cold; which is not the 
fact. But this paragraph I presume will not 
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be understood in that positive sense in which 
it is employed, for it cannot be supposed the 
author knows that death will in all cases be 
the immediate result of suspended circulation 
of blood in the horn. 

Upon the whole I am well pleased with 
the investigation of Observer, and hope that 
he will continue his researches into a sub- 
ject so vitally important to our agricultural 
interests; and although his remarks seem to 
indicate more speculation than knowledge of 
facts,his whole article is fraught with the spirit 
of research and bold investigation, which will, 
if honestly pursued elicit truth, I am ina 
situation to see thousands of horns extracted 
from the hides of cattle annually; five per 
cent. of which I would say are said to be 
from cattle dying of the hollow horn; I shall 
therefore examine this subject in future more 
practically, and transmit the result of my in- 
vestigation to the Cabinet. 

A SuBscRIBER. 

Wilmington, 2 Mo. 7th, 1837. 


Extiact of a Letter to the Editor. 
Lime. 


“The valley of the Swatura is a good 
lime region, and the farmers are making 
good use of it;—they are using it somewhat 
different from the Jersey farmers. Their 
method, as far as my observation has ex- 
tended, is to mix lime with barn and other 
vegetable manure, and thus make a compost, 
and not spread on to the ground until the 
lime is slacked, and the vegetable matter 
rotten. The method adopted by John Lan- 
sin, Esq., an intelligent practical farmer near 
Hummelstown, is to take his lime from the 
kiln and drop it on the ground in its unslacked 
state, and as soon as the action of the - 
weather shall have slacked the lime, and 
while the weather is yet warm, he spreads 
it over the ground and ploughs it in in the 
fall, and leaves it to the action of the frosts 
of the winter. This method has never failed | 
of producing a good crop; and this gentle- 
man’s farm, compared with the farms of those 
who have pursued different methods in the 
use of lime, is strong evidence in favor of 
his method of using it, and it is a great. 
saving of labor and expense.” 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Oxen. 


Carlisle, Pa., Feb. 11, 1837. 

Mr. Epiror—I observed with pleasure in | 

a few of the late numbers of the Cabinet, 
several judicious and well timed observations 
on oxen. In your paper of the 15th January, 
you gave the opinion of the late and venera- — 
ted Mapison in favor of the employment 
of oxen, generally. A prejudice, asilliberal - 
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as it is unjust, has existed against the ox from 
my earliest boyhood—but I rejoice that it is 
giving way, and I think IT hazard nothing 
in saying that in the course of a few years 
they will be regarded by the intelligent 
farmer as at least equal to the horse, for the 
general work of the farm. Wuo114m Asu- 
ForD, of Chester county, in a letter addressed 
to John Vaughn, Esq., published in the first 
volume of the Memoirs of the Philadelphia 
Agricultural Society, says—* Another thing 
-in which I was wrong in not taking your ad- 
vice, viz. not keeping oxen instead of horses. 
This spring all my horses became sick, and 
- 1 was forced to buy a pair of oxen. I sup- 
| posed that I should be tired of them, but-on 
' the contrary I am tired of horses, as I find 
' that with my two oxen I can do more work 
; 


than I could with four horses, and with half 


) the expense. I have worked horses forty 
_ years, and if I had used oxen in their place 
) they would have put five hundred pounds in 
‘my pocket.” The following letter from 
' the Hon. Levi Lincoun, of Massachusetts, 
| is extracted from the same source, the Me- 
‘ moirs of the Agricultural Society. I hope 
it may find a place in your pages. He says, 
** You inquire the mode of breaking, feeding, 
sand working our oxen. The best broken 
» oxen are those which are early trained and 
* accustomed to the yoke with occasional light 
*work. They are often broken as early as at 
)one and two years of age, with gentle and 
| patient usage. At this period they are more 
> docile and tractable, and it is thought become 
©more powerful by being sooner accustomed 
'to each other, and in the application of their 
‘strength to the draft. 1 believe they may be 
“taught to travel in almost any gait; certain 
it is, the rate at which oxen differently bro- 
-ken, will walk with their load, would seem 
incredible to a person ignorant of the differ- 
‘ence in the mode of their training. ‘To ac- 
‘custom them to a quick pace, they should 
‘at first be driven in the yoke while young, 
‘without any, or a very light weight, and 
never heavily loaded, until they have ar- 
rived at full strength and maturity. <A great 
fault with many people is too much indiffer- 
ence toconstruction of the yoke. Almostany 
shapeless piece of wood, with holes for the 
insertion of the bows, is made to answer; 
but to the ease of the draft, the adaptation 
of the yoke or bow tothe neck of the bullock, 
and the position of the staple and ring in 
the yoke, are altogether material. for com- 
mon use, and particularly for plonghing, I 
yave found yokes were generally too shott. 
Cattle of the largest size require a yoke from 
our and a half to five feet in length. In 
hort yokes they are apt to haul, as it is 
ermed, that is draw from each other, and to 


uch a degree in some instances, as to cross|| 
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their fore legs, and destroy their power and 
greatly impede their progress. I once owned 
a pair of cattle made totally useless by this 
habit, and afterwards entirely corrected by 
the application of a yoke of eighteen inches 
more length. A short yoke is necessary only 
in snow paths, where cattle would otherwise 
crowd against each other, the opposite of 
hauling, but of the same mischievous effect. 
The value of a yoke of oxen, or a pair of 
horses, for use in al] the business of a farm 
admits of no comparison. So decided is 
the preference for the former, that I do not 
believe a single farmer can be found in this 
extensive agricultural county who performs 
his labor by horses without oxen, while there 
are hundreds, | had almost said thousands, 
who make no other use of horses in hus 

bandry than to furrow for planting, and 
lplough among their corn for hoeing. 

| Next to merino sheep, I consider the in- 
troduction of the short horns, zn the blood 
of Denton, as the richest acquisition to the 
country which agriculture has received. For 
the dairy and the stall I speak with the 
utmost confidence of their pre-eminence. 
From my three years old heifers I have 
calves of the most promising appearance, 
and greatly excelling any I have before seen- 
One of the heifers gives from sixteen to 

twenty quarts of the richest milk, by the 

day, since calving; the other a little less, 

from the circumstance of having been in 

milk continually for more than a year, but 
her milk is in no degree inferior in quality. 

The last season she gave eleven quarts at a 

milking with grass only, and this not unfre- 

quently. ‘They keep as easily as the native 

stock, and are as hardy. 

The estimate of the relative expenses of 
keeping a pair of horses and of oxen, is in 
the proportion of three for the former to two 
for the latter, and to this is to be added the 
value of the ox for beef when his strength 
fails for labor. If your farmers should once 
be induced to substitute the ox for the horse 
in their ordinary business, it could not fail 
most essentially to advance their interests.’’ 


Agricultural implements. 
No. 1. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet: 

Srr—As the object of your paper is to re- 
cord such theories and facts as will tend to 
make agriculture a science, [ am induced to 
send you a few remarks, which, if you think 
worth the room they will occupy, and the 
trouble of publishing, you may give them a 
place when most convenient. 

The Plough, — 
The object desired ina plough is to have’ 
it of such a form as to cut and turn the fur- 
row slice in the most perfect manner with 
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the least possible force of team. ‘This, I 
think, can be accomplished by making the 
face or acting side of the mould board of such 
a form, that the parts of the furrow which are 
raised shall pass from the lowest to the highest 
points in cycloidal curves. As these are 
curves by which a body will descend from 
one point to another, not in a vertical line, in 
the least space of time, it seems to follow as 
a necessary consequence that they will offer 
less resistance to a hody ascending than any 
other form. 

What the length of those curve lines should 
be for a given height is another consideration ; 
perhaps they should be such as a ball would 
roll from the highest to the lowest points in 
the same space of time that the velocity of the 
team or moving power would cause the parts 
of the furrow which are raised to pass from 
the lowest to the highest points. The above 
remarks are strictly applicable to those 
ploughs where the relative position of the 
mould board and beam are stationary. 

In the Hill side plough, where the mould 
board changes its relative position with the 
beam ninety degrees, so as to turn the furrow 
either to the right or left, each half of the 
share and mould board on opposite sides of a 
curve line from the point of the share to the 
tail or posterior part of the mould board, should 
be made as near as possible by this rule. 

Chester County, Pa., Feb. 18, 1837. 


| 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Crib-Houses, 


Some few years ago, my crib-house was 
so infested with rats, I thought it almost im- 
possible to secure it from their attack. How- 
ever, I had a preconcerted plan which I in- 
tended to put in operation as soon as I could 
make things convenient for my proceedings. 
In the summer of 1831, I selected a quantity 
of timber, and had it sawed, that it might 
season by the ensuing fall. Having divested 
the house of its original fixtures, I then com- 
menced my new plan. Instead of making 
the floor of inch boards, (as we usually do,) I 
tayed it with two inch plank. On the east 
side and ends, | weather boarded with cedar 
siding. On the west, which has a shed, I 
took of two inch slats, placing them on half 
an inch apart, and likewise inside. While 
cribbing my corn, I kept the doors open da 
and night, that the air might circulate through 
freely. Thenext spring, when thrashing the 
corn, I found to my benefit, that the rats had 
not touched it. Weather-boarding cribs on 
the outside is an essential benefit to every 
farmer. Year after year, the corn was 
damaged much in the east crib, and I could 
not account for it until I made all tight. Now, 
instead of my cribs being part filled with 
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snow, they are secure. Farmers. that build 
crib-houses should never slat them on the 
outside, for it isa disadvantage in two respects. 
In the first place it lets in rain and snow, 
wets your corn, stains it till it is not fit for 
market. In the second place, storms driving 
in, rot the house more or less every year. 
A FARMER. 


From the Baltimore Farmer and Guidener. 
Work for March. 
ON THE FARM, 


Now the farmer must begin to bestir him- 
self in preparation for the labors of the 
opening season. His implements of hus- 
bandry must all, without further delay, be 
examined, and those which need it be put in 
order; it is no time when you have use fora. 
thing to be obliged to send it for repairs ;: 
griculturist should always be inadvance 
of his business. 

Clover.—This month the farmer will re-- 
collect is the general time for sowing the: 
seed of this great improver of the soil. The: 
practice among most farmers, is to sow it! 
upon the snow, if there be any, as they thus: 
give more uniform appearance to the field,, 
the which, if no other advantage were to be: 
gained by it, would of itself be of sufficient: 
importance to render it an object worthy’ 
of every consideration ; but another and! 
most desirable point is gained; by regular: 
sowing you keep out pernicious weeds. A. 
fault we consider is often committed in being: 
too sparing of the seed: many persons Sow. 
but six to eight quarts to the acre ; this, if no: 
other grass be grown in the field is entirely” 
too small a quantity ; less than twelve quarts; 
shoula never be sown on an acre, and even: 
that under particular circumstances might ber 
increased fromm two to four quarts without 
injury, if not with decided advantage. The: 
idea that the earth cannot support it if « too: 
thick,” is absurd; but where shall we fr. 
the standard, to sow beyond which, is * to, 
thick ?’?’—the ferm is entirely too indefinite. 
and means really nothing which can be ap- 
plied successfully to the purposes of hus- 
bandry. There is little soil, indeed, that. 
will not, if left alone, cover its surface with’ 
some species of vegetation or other ; and’ 
there is no land that will gtow clover at all, 
crop. But suppose: 
we sow the seed sparingly and leave unoce 
cupied spaces, do you presume that they will 
remain bald? If you do, youare egregiously; 
mistaken. The earth is no idler, and when- 
ever it possesses the principle of Vitality it: 
will exert it tothe utmost of strenoth, Then: 
if these unseeded places are to be filled with: 
weeds, we would ask, would it not be in-: 
finitely preferable to have them employed in 
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growing healthful stalks of clover than to 
remain nurseries for the generation of all 
‘that is foul and useless in vegetation ! Cover 
the entire ground with the grass intended to 
‘be grown for pasture or hay, and you kee 
Out those intruders which, if left to their 
own will, will ultimately destroy your fields 
for either one purpose or the other. 

The manure, as soon as the season will 
admit of it, must be hauled out and dropped 
‘in place ; and your Clover fields should re- 
‘eelve a top dressing of plaster of paris, and 
‘if you have the articles within convenient 
teach, they would derive great advantage 
from an additional top dressing of lime or 
marl. 

Plant out your young trees and cuttings 
of all kinds as soon as the frost is out of the 
earth. 

Recollect that this is the month your cows 
and ewes will be giving birth to their young, 
and that they therefore require additional 
ttention and care. Give both, extra quanti- 
tes of good nourishing food, and be careful 

‘8 they approach the crisis of their labor, to 
seep them where they will not be disturbed by 
‘ther animals. And as the season has ap- 
eroached when your demand upon the labor 

f your horses, mules and oxen, is greatly 
“ecreased, recollect that if you desire them 
») do you good service, you should feed them 
ell; no man ever yet lost any thing by 
eding his beasts of burden with a generous 
wand, and that humanity, one of the best 
ttributes of our species, would teach us to 
2 kind to those whom Providence in: his 
aisdom, has placed under our control. 


IN THE KITCHEN GARDEN, 


| Rhubarb.—This delicious and healthful 
‘ant should be in the garden of every one, 
id yet such is the difficulty of getting folks 
it of the old beaten track, that it is by no 
ans generally cultivated. It makes as 
vod a tart as the goosberry, is much easier 
lepared, and is one of the best preventives 
|the affections of the bowels to which 
lildren are subjected that is known. A 
ntleman of our acquaintance assured us 
me months since that a daughter of his 
d been cured of a long standing intestinal 
sease by the use of this vegetable alone. 
The following is the mode of culture :— 
lect a piece of rich sandy loam, manure it 
ll, trench it two or three spades deep, 
n level the top with a rake, lay it off in 
ares of four feet, at the intersections of 
ich sow your seed in drills about eight 
es apart ; keep them weeded and watered 
ing the summer. These will be fit to 
it out the next spring, and should be 
ected through the winter. If the weather 
ild prove severe during the spring that 
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the seed is planted, the plants should be 
covered by a board so placed as to protect 
them from the frost, while it would admit 
light and air freely. 


Oats. 


Mr. Fessenpen.—There is a difference 
of opinion among farmers as to the proper 
time for sowing oats. While some contend 
that it is best to sow as soon as the frost is 
out sufficiently for the land to be worked, 
others insist on a different course, and choose 
not to sow until the ground has become quite 
dry and warm. It may bea fact that late 
sowed oats in some and perhaps in most in- 
Stances, produce a greater quantity of straw 
than those early sown, and it may be and 
probably is true in as many instances, that 
the grain is proportionably lighter, so that 
if weight of grain is the prime object, that 
course of procedure as it respects sowing, is 
best, which is most likely to produce the de- 
sired result. 

There seems to have been a general failure 
in the crop of oats through this part of the 
country the past season, there being but few 
instances, where they are so heavy by one 
third as they have been in other years, when 
no calamity has befallen them. | 

Notwithstanding the general failure, I 
had as good a crop of oats the past season, 
as in any former year, having over one hun- 
dred bushels, from little more than two acres 
of ground, weighing thirty-three Ibs. per 
bushel» Such being the fact, it is a question 
with myself and others, what should be the 
cause of my obtaining a better crop than any 
other farmers in the neighborhood. That 
which to me appears as the probable and 
only cause, is early sowing. Although my 
ground was in no better condition than Jand 
in general, I sowed my oats several days 
earlier than other farmers in the vicinity. 

There were several fields contiguous ‘to 
mine, where the soil and cultivation were not 
essentially different, but which were sowed 
a few days later, which in every instance 
failed to produce a middling crop. I have 
always been inthe habit of sowing my oats 
as soon as possible after the ground had be- 
come settled, believing it to be the better 
way, and observation and experience the past 
season, have only strengthened my belief, 
that such a course is a correct one. 

A FARMER. 

Remarks by the Editor.—Deane’s N. E. 
Farmer states that “* Oats cannot be sowed 
too early in the spring after the ground is 
thawed and become dry enough for sowing. 
The English farmers sow them sometimes 
in February.” Loudon says, “ Che season 
of sowing oats is from the last week in Feb- 
ruary to theend of April. About the middle 
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of March is preferred by the best farmers.” 
We believe, as a general rule, neither oats 
nor any other sort of spring grain can be 
sowed too early after the ground can be put 
in order to receive the seed in the spring. 
Early sown spring wheat as well as oats is 
much less liable to blast than such as is put 
into the ground late in the season. 


Culture of Peach Trees. 
BY THOMAS COULTER, ESQ. 
Of Bedford county, Pennsylvania. 


The death of young peach trees is prin- 
cipally owing to planting, transplanting and 
pruning of the same stock, which occasions 
it to be open and tender, with a rough bark ; 
in consequence of which insects lodge and 
breed in it, and birds search after them, 
whereby wounds are made, the gum exudes, 
and in a few years the tree is useless. To 
prevent this, transplant your trees as young 
as possible, if in the kernal it will be best, 
as there will be no check of growth. Plant 
them sixteen feet apart. Plough and harrow 
them, but avoid tearing them up by the roots. 

In the month of March or April, in the 
third year of transplanting, cut them off by 
the ground, plough and harrow among them 
as before, but. with great care, to avoid 
wounding or tearing them. Suffer all the 
sprouts or scions to grow, even if they 
should amount to half a dozen or more; 
they become bearing trees almost instanta- 
neously, on account of the strength of the 
root. Allow no animals but hogs to enter 
your orchard, for fear of their wounding the 
shoots; as a substance drains away through 
the least wound, which is essential to the 
health of the treeand the good quality of the 
fruit. 

If the old stock is eut away the third year 
after transplanting, no more shoots will come 
to maturity than the old stump can support 
and nourish, the remainder will die before 
they produce fruit, and may be cut away.— 
Take care and not wound any other stock ; 
the sprouts when loaded with fruit, will 
bend and rest on the ground in every direction 
for many years; all of them being rooted as 
if they had been wings their stocks re- 
maining tough and their bark smooth, for 
twenty years and upwards. If any of the 
sprouts from the old stump should happen 
to split off and die, cut them away; they 
will be supplied from the ground by others, 
so that you may have trees from the stump 
for one hundred years as I believe. I have 
now, trees from one to thirty-six years old, 
all from the same stump. 

Young trees, formed in this manner, will 
bear fruit the second year, but this fruit will 
not ripen so early as the fruit on the older 
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trees from the same stump. Three years 
after the trees are cut off, the shoots will be 
sufficiently large and bushy to shade the 
ground so as to prevent the growth of grass 
that might injure the trees ; therefore plough- 
ing will be useless and may be injurious by 
wounding them. 

It is also unnecessary to manure peach 
trees, as the fruit of manured trees is always 
smaller and inferior to that of trees that are 
not manured, By manuring you make the 
peach trees larger and apparently more 
flourishing, but their fruit will be of a bad 
kind, looking as green as the leaves, even 
when ripe, and Jater than that of the trees 
which have not been manured. Peach trees 
never require a rich soil; the poorer the 
soil the better the fruit; a middling soil 
produces the most bountiful. The highest. 
ground is the best for peach trees, and the 
north side of hills is the most desirable, as. 
it retards vegetation, and prevents the de-. 
structive effects of frosts which occur in the: 
month of April, in Pennsylvania. Con-- 
vinced, by long experience, of the truth of! 
these observations, the author wishes they; 
may be published for public benefit, and: 
has been informed that Col. Luther Martin, 
and another gentleman in the lower part of 
Maryland, have adopted a similar plan withi 
great advantage. 


See NREL RTT, Se Ee 
Preparing Green Sward. 


The following is part of a letter from: 
Horace Wilder, of INorth Dixmont, to the 
editor of the Maine Farmer. The success) 
of the practice is encouraging. 

“In the spring of 1834, I prepared seventr| 
rods of ground: in the following manner :—. 
The ground had been well laid down ane: 
mowed seven years. About twenty loads) 
of manure, mostly from the barn windows 
were carried and spread on the grass. Oy, 
the 22d of May, the ground was ploughes) 
about six inches deep, and turned over flat, 
it was then rolled with a heavy roller till j 
had the appearance of an onion bed. Fiyr 
loads of a mixture of hay manure, chip may 
nure, and leached ashes, were then spreai) 
evenly over the surface and harrowed lengtk! 
wise of the furrows. It was planted wit: 
corn, potatoes, ruta baga and white beans, an 
produced as follows :—Corn, twelve bushels | 
potatoes, forty bushels; turneps, fifty bushels! 
beans, one bushel. I have not stirred th. 
ground since the crop was taken off—choosin: 
that the manure should remain covered ti! 
the next spring, when [ intended to apply” 
dressing of fresh manure, and plough it ar 
plant it with corn. [ considered the aboy) 
method of preparing green sward for plan: 
ing,as far preferable to the usual practi 
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of breaking up in the fall, and cross-ploughing 

in the spring. Ground that is broken up in 
+ the fall does not get rotted by the next spring 
~ —it is thea harrowed and cross-ploughed and 
‘harrowed again; by this time the sods are 
~ entirely all upon the top and exposed to the 
» hot drying sun, where they are tumbled about 
~ by the horse plough and the hoe through the 
» whole summer, and aflord no nourishment to 
~ the crop; but by letting the land lie till you 
are ready to plant, the grass getsa good start, 
‘and that and the manure being turned under 
» together, and closely compacted by the roller, 
#48 preserved from the action of the sun and 
~ Fains, ferments quickly, and affords a boun- 
~ tiful supply of food for the crop.” 


Hedges, 

We commend the following letter to the 
attention of cultivators of the Mulberry. The 
"method of cultivating in hedges, we think 
_ the best that has been attempted, and have 

little doubt of its ultimately being universally 
sadopted. The mulberry is cultivated in this 
© Manner in the form of fence and field hedges. 
On the borders of tields hedges may be set 
out for the double purpose of fence and 
‘foliage, and the interior of fields is often 
«covered with hedges, at suitable distances 
* from each other to admit the passage of a hand 


‘cart or one horse wagon, for the purpose of 


gathering the foliage and transporting it to 
“the cocoonery. The method of propagation 
2 is much the same in both cases, and is done 
«by transplanting the plants from the nursery, 
(or sowing the seed where it is intended to 
0 make a hedge. 

i'o make a hedge by transplanting from a 
‘nursery, take plants one or two years old and 
eset them at the distance of eighteen inches 
‘apart, or, if it be intended to make a thick 
«set hedge, at the distance of one foot. Cut 
coff the tops at four or six inches from the 
© ground, leaving two buds opposite each other, 
sand removing the rest. This causes the stock 
‘to have two vigorous branches the first year. 
. The next spring cut one of these two branches 
‘on the same side, at twelve inches from the 
; ground, in such manner that each plant may 
| have a long and short one, but horizontally on 
|the same side also one after another, all the 
'branches, and fasten them with cords or 
'withes, so that they may form a line parallel 
with the earth, and leave the entire branches 

untouched. At the commencement of the 
third year, the plants will have branches to 
form a hedge. 

The height, form, &c. of a hedge may be 
regulated according to the taste or convenience 
of the cultivator, by cutting off the branches, 
when covered with leaves, and feeding the 
silk worm. Some cultivators are permitting 
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standard trees to grow up;out of tneir hedges 
at the distance of ten or twelve feet from 
each other. ‘This is doubtless an improve- 
ment, as by cutting away the hedge, an 
orchard of standing trees would be left, should 
it ever be found desirable so to do. Rails 
might also be inserted in the standards, and 
a good fence easily made. ‘To make a hedge 
from the seed it is only necessary to sow the 
seed and then treat the plants in the same 
manner as if transplanted from the nursery. 
Suk Culturist. 


From the Schenectada Reflector. 
 Seasonable Suggestions. 


Before the farming operations of the sea- 
son have commenced, we are desirous of 
drawing the intention of our readers to some 
objects of improvement in their farming ope- 
rations, We know the distrust which farm- 
ers entertain to new practices in husbandry, 
and are fully apprised, that what we are 
about to offer forms already a part of the prac- 
tice of many who will peruse our remarks. 
Yet if we should be instrumental in inducing 
a few, by our suggestions, to improve the 
condition of their farms, and to render their 
labor more productive, our object will be ef- 
fected, and we shall be satisfactorily com- 
pensated for our trouble. All we ask is, that 
our recommendations may have a fair trial, 
sufficient merely to enable the experimen- 
tor to judge of their utility, and on a scale 
that shall involve neither great labor nor ex- 
pense. And we shall offer nothing which 
we have not ourselves tested, and believe 
beneficial. We will begin with 

Manures: which are the _ basis of all fer- 
tility in the soil, precisely in the same way 
that forage, grain and roots, are the basis of 
fatness in our farm stock. All animal and 
vegetable manures have once been plants, and 
are capable, by a natural process, of being 
converted into plants again. ‘They should 
therefore be husbanded with care, and ap- 
plied with economy. Every crop taken from 
a field diminishes its fertility, by lessening 
the vegetable food in the soil. Unless, there- 


fore, something in the form of manure is re-— 
turned to the field, an annual deterioration 


will take place until an absolute barrenness 
ensues. ‘This fact needs no other illustration 
than is afforded by every bad managed farm. 
The object of the husbandman should be, to 
increase the fertility of his farm; because 
upon this, materially depends the profits of 
his labor. 'T'o do this, we advise that cattle- 
yards be made dishing, so as to collect the 
urine and liquids in the centre, and that these 


be kept well littered with straw, stalks, and | 


the refuse vegetables of the farm, to take up 
and preserve these liquids, which are a valua- 
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ble part of the manures; that these yards be 
thoroughly cleaned in the spring, and their 
contents, together with the manure from the 
stable and pig pen, applied to hoed crops, as 
corn, potatoes, beans, &c. before fermenta- 
tion has progressed far; that it be spread 
broadcast, ploughed in as fresh as possible, 
and the ground rolled or harrowed before 
planting. ‘Thus a// the manure will be saved, 
the hoed crop greatly benefitted by it, the 
weeds destroyed, and as much fertility left 
in the soil for the grain crop which is to fol- 
low as the same manure would have afforded 
had it lain in the yard til] after midsummer, 
and been then applied. But if mannre has 
rotted, it may be applied to the turnep or 
small grain crop. In these cases it should 
not be buried deep, and may with advantage, 
at least on dry soils, be harrowed in with the 
seeds, where it serves frequently a beneficial] 
purpose in protecting the -young grain from 
the severity of winter. 

Cuiover, will grow on pretty much all soils 
that have been laid dry by good drains. It is! 
the basis of good farming, on all lands sus- 
ceptible of alternate husbandry. Its benefits 
are threefold; it breaks, pulverizes and me- 

‘jiorates the soil by its tap roots, and it fur- 
nishes a cheap food for plants as well as ani- 
mals, A good clover lay is worth to a crop, 
by the food which it affords, as much as five 
tons of manure to the acre. T'o ensure a good | 
Jay, at least ten pounds ofseed should besown 
to the acre, and the ground well rolled. Its 
value, as focd for plants, depends more upon 
the quantity of the roots than the luxuriance 
of the stems, though the abundance of the 
latter will depend in a great measure upon 
the number othe former. To obtain the full | 
value of this plant, we must cultivate it as a! 
food for our crops as well as our cattle, and’ 
in this case we should use it as such the first 
or seconod:year before it has run ont. There 
is econmy in always sowing clover with! 
small grains, though it is to be ploughed in’ 
the same or next season. Ten pounds of 
seed cost upon an average one dollar; the 
labor of sowing is comparatively nothing. Its 
value to the next erop cannot be less than| 
four times that sum, to say nothing of ‘the 
feod it may afford, or its mechanical me- 
lioration of the soil. We cannot avoid again 
urging 4 trial of the method of making clo- 
ver hay in cocks, as we have heretofore re- 
commended, notwithstanding the rebuke we 
have had upon this, from our esteemed friend 
and corespondent, Mr. Perkins. We have 
followed the practice twelve or fifteen years, 
and hence speak from experience and with 
confidence, of its manifest advantages over 
the common method of spreading from the 
swath, Put it into small cocks, with a fork, 
from the swath as soon as it is freed from ex. 
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ternal moisture, or well wilted, and then leave 
it to cure. An hour or two exposure to the — 
sun, previous to its being carted from the field, 
is all the further care it will require. This 
inode saves labor, prevents injury from rain, 
and secures the hay in the best possible con- 
dition. 


INDIAN CORN, 


There is no crop which habit has rendered 
more indispensable, to the wants of our fami- 
lies and our farms, as this. The late John 
Taylor, of Virginia, termed it our “meat, 
meal, and manure.” Holding this high rank 
in our farm economy, it is a subject of mo- 
ment to adopt the best.mode of culture, As 
many districts are shy in producing wheat, 
and as this crop is seriously threatened by 
the new (to us) wheat insect, it becomes more 
a matter of solicitude to render our corn crops 
productive. But as this grain demands more 
labor in its culture than other grain crops, so 
it is more important on the score of profit that 
it should be well managed; for if thirty bash- 
els an acre be considered only a remunera- 
tion for the labor bestowed on the crop, all 
that the product falls short of this must be a 
loss; and all that it exceeds, a net gain to ~ 
the cultivator. The first consideration in re- 
gard to the corn crop, isto give it a dry mel- 
low soil; the second that this soil be rich, 
fat, or fertile; and the third, that the seed be 
timely put in, and the crop well taken care 
of. Neither wet grounds nor stiff clays, nor 
poor grounds, will repay by their product the 
labor required on a crop of corn. He who 
has no other lands but these should not at- 
tempt to raise it as a field crop. He had bet- 
ter bestow his labor upon other objects, and 
buy hiscorn, We think the best prepara-_ 
tion for corn is a clover lay, well covered ~ 
with long manure from the barn yard, well 
ploughed, and well harrowed. It is better to 
give sixty loads of dung to three acres than . 
ten, upon the ordinary lands of our neighbor- 
hood. The difference in product will not 
make up for the difference in labor. Corn 
can hardly be dunged too high. What we 
have to recommend that is not common in ~ 
the culture of the crop, is, that double the 
usual quantity of seed be applied; the num. » 


| ber of plants to be reduced at the weeding, 


in order to ensure three or four stalks in each - 
hill; that the roots be not broken, nor the 
manure thrown to the surface, by the plough, 
but that the harrow and cultivator be substi. 
tuted for it, which will sufficiently mellow 


| the surface and destroy weeds; and that the 


hills be but slightly earthed. By ploughing 
and hilling, we conceive the manure is wast- 
ed, the crop more exposed to injury from 
drought, and the labor increased. | 
Ifthe fodder which the stalks and shucks _ 
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'» afford is an object to the farmer, as they cer- 
*) tainly will be when their advantages are ap- 


1 agg the securing these in good condi- | 
ion 


it 
A? 
ig 


7 


- complaining of the loss or failure of their ex- 


- nights and thawing days. The mornings then| 


is a matter of importance. To effect | 


eli Well as to secure the crop trom the 
e 


ets of early autumnal frosts, we recom- 
mend the practice we have long and satisfac- 
torily followed, of cutting the crop as soon as 
the corn is glazed, or the surface of the ker- 
nels has become hard, and of immediately 
setting it up in stocks toripen and cure. This 


_we have always been enabled to do early in 


September, and once in the last week in Au- 
gust. The quality of the grain is not im- 
paired, nor the quantity, in our opinion, di- 
minished by this mode of arrangement; while 
the fodder is greatly increased, and its quali- 
ty much improved. 


_— 


From the Genessee Farmer. 
Sowing Clover Seed. 
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ground such mornings, it finds its way through 
the crevices oecasioned by the ice beneath 
the surface of the earth sufficiently deep to 
protect the young plant from the drouths of 
April or May, by which our clover crops is 
frequently destroyed, if the seed is sown 
when the surface of the earth is compact. 
Since I have practiced in this way, I have 
not failed in a single instance of having a 
full crop of clover.’ 


Attention Husbandmen. 


This is the season of the year when every 
good husbandman should be looking to his 
sheep and lambs—cows and calves—oxen 
and horses—barns and stables—fences and 
farming utensils, The sheep should be pro- 
tected from March’s chilling and pitiless 
storms; furnished with a proper rack for hay ; 
with water, salt, and beans or corn at proper 
seasons; the milk cows and working oxen 
should be fed often, and with but little at a 


Extract of a letter from a subscriber at 
Cayuga: “As the time for sowing clover ||time; seasonably watered, carded, and fed, 
seed Is approaching, some note in your paper | now and then, (in addition to hay,) the latter 
of practical farmers on that subject may be/| with corn or grain, and the former with cab- 
of some service, and save some trouble of bages, carrots, or other vegetables, They 


pected crop of clover. For several years past 


I have practised sowing my seed the last of|| would supersede the necessity of salt. 


should also have salt, or an opportunity to 
visit the sea shore and obtain sea weed, which 
Card- 


March or first of April, when we have frosty || ing and rubbing are all important to horned 


cattle and horses at this season of the year ; 


are generally still—the surface of the ground || give them these attentions, and they will be 


is raised by the spears of ice formed during’ 


in better order with two-thirds of the hay, 


the night—and if the seed is cast on the | &c. that would otherwise be required. 


A Clover Box. 


ENS 


Fig. 30. 


A gentleman who is much attached to ag- 
riculture, on a recent visit to the Kastern 
Shore of Maryland, saw there 8 box, which 
is in general use for sowing clover seed; by 
which great economy is produced, and the 
seed is placed on the ground with entire cer- 
tainty and equality. 

Fifteen acres were sown with one bushel 
of seed, and the clover was well set, and the 
plants in sufficient numbers—not a part of the 
field was passed over without its having been 
well seeded. 

‘The Box is exceedingly simple in its con- 


r 


A.—Leather Strap. 
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B.—Clover Box. 


struction, and could be made at a very small 
expense. A drawing of it is given above. 

It is ten feet, or eight feet in length, and 
about four inches in breadth, divided into par- 
titions of six inches long. In the bottom of 


each partition is an opening of about three . ial 
inches square, in which is inserted a piece _ 


of tin, or parchment, or stiff paper, perforated 
with a number of holes of a sufficient size 
for the clover seed to pass through. In each 


‘partition the seed is placed. To the box is 


fixed a strap, which is passed over the 
‘shoulders of the sower, and carrying the box 
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before him, he walks over the field, agitating 
the box by his hand if it requires more move- 
ment than it receives from his walk. In this 
manner the seed is equally scattered over all 
the ground. 

If thought necessary, a peice of wood may 
be hooked on the bottom of the box, to pre- 
vent the seed dropping out before the sowing 
commences. ‘I'he box may be made of light 
cedar, and not weigh more than six or eight 
pounds without the seed. 

[At the request of many of our subscribers 
who commenced taking the Cabinet the first 
ofthe present year, we republish the foregoing 
illustration and description of a Clover Box, 
from the 8th number of the present volume. 
We have heard it highly recommended by 
gentlemen of intelligence who have tried it, 
and found it to answer all their expectations. 
One of the first farmers in a neighboring state 
assures us that he would not be without this 
Clover Box for twenty times its cost. ] 


Culture of Silk---Fabrication of 
Beet Sugar. 

We have on file several interesting 
articles on the culture of Silk, in its 
various branches, and the fabrication 
of Sugar from the Beet Root. We 
defer them, however, until the next 
and succeeding numbers of the Ca- 
binet in order to lay before our readers 
the following report submitted to the 
Legislature of New Jersey, by a com- 
mittee appointed by that body to in- 
quire into the expediency of protecting 
and encouraging the culture of Silk 
and the manufacture of Beet Sugar in 
the state of New Jersey. Several of 
our subscribers, residing in New Jer- 
sey, have requested its publication in 
the Cabinet. We cheerfully comply 
with the request—and we commend 
the report to the attention of our read- 
ers in all sections of the Union, as 
containing matter of general interest. 

The right and duty of the legislature to sus- 
tain and promote the agricultural interests of the 
community, except in the prohibited mode de- 
signated in the national compa:t, cannot be de- 
nied. ‘The exercise of this unquestioned right, 
in fostering those arts, which contribute to the 
wealth, population and political importance of 
the community, is frequently necessary to sup- 
port them in their infancy, and has always been 
deemed proper, just and politic. It will be uni- 
versally conceded, that if the culture of silk and 
manufacture of beet sugar, can be successfully 
prosecuted in our state and country ; they con- 
stitute interests, well justifying legislative pro- 
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tection and encouragement. The now eminently 
successful manufacture of silk and sugar in Eu- 
rope, in comparison with the feeble efforts of 
those who were instrumental in their introduc. 
tion, renders it sure and certain that these two 
articles will be two of the greatest agricultural 
interests in the state and nation. ‘Ihe com- 
mencement of the manufacture of silk at Con- 
stantinople, by means of the introduction of the 
eggs of the silk worm, in hollow canes of two 
missionary monks from China, in connexion 
with the comparatively limited knowledge of the 
modes of profitably using the productions of these 
interesting insects, and the feeble beginning of 
the manufacture of beet sugar in Prussia, lead 
irresistably to the conclusion, that the hopes 
of the enterprising and patriotic friends of these 
two branches of industry in our country, are 
not the fanciful creations of an excited imagina- 
tion, but based on good and sufficient grounds. 
The establishment and profitable prosecution 
of the manufacture of silk and sugar in other 
countries, with climates similar to ours, added 
to the admitted enterprise and industry of our 
own fellow citizens, are, it is deemed, sufficient 
guaranties, with proper protection, to ensure 
with us a like successful result, and impart con- 
fidence in the sentiment entertained by so many 
valuable citizens that they will become two of the 
staple products of the northern and middle states. 
Let no individual question these fondly cherished 
anticipations, who reflects that fifty years ago 
the great southern staple was unknown among 
American productions.. That it was then not 
known. that cotton would grow in any part of 
our American soil. That in the year 1791 there 
were but two hundred thousand pounds of cotton 
exported, and that the export of this article now 
amounts to nearly four hundred millions of 
pounds annually. That “the first cotton sup- 
posed to be of American growth, brought to 
New-York for foreign export, it is said, came 
from Savannah in the year 1792, and consisted 
of only two bags.” That then its production 
was limited to one state, while it has now be- 
come the staple of seven states, regulating by 
its price the value of most other productions of 
our whole country, and supplying, in addition to 
ourown great and increasing demand, two thirds 
of all thatis used in foreign climes. Let no 
enterprising citizen hesitate in arriving at a 
favorable belief on these important subjects, and 
carrying his faith into practice, who remembers, 
that as late as the year 1803, the production 
of sugar from the cane had only commenced in 
Louisiana, and that it has increased so rapidly, 
as to furnish sixty millions of pounds annually, 
and will, it is confidently believed, in a short 
period, with the anticipated products of the sugar 
beet of the north, furnish not only a supply for 
the whole population of the nation, but consti- 
tute one of the valuable staple exports of the 
United States. These things demonstrate, that 
native ingenuity, enterprise, industry, and per- 
severance, are not surpassed in any other country, 
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and all that is wanting in our own state, to ena- 
ble our citizens to produce the most beautiful 
fabrics of silk, and the finest qualities of sugar 


from the beet, is proper information, instruction 
and encouragement. 


___ The committee, although averse to entering 


into any details in relation to these subjects, can- 
not feel that they have performed their whole 
duty, without embodying herein some of the 
particular facts necessary to satisfy the legisla- 
ture and their constituents, that the protection 


_ by the committee deemed proper and necessary, 


would not be useless, but calculated to advance 
the real interests of the people of the state. 
They conceive it proper in this connexion, to 
observe that this report is nothing but a com- 
pilation from the various periodical and other 
publications, which the liberality of some of our 
enlightened capitalists and enterprising coun- 
trymen have disseminated through the fand. 
The committee would further state, that in 
looking at the subjects entrusted to them, they 
have regarded with pleasure the interests of the 
farmer thereby so peculiarly and beneficially 
affected. While the legislature is properly ex- 
tending its guardian care to the manufacturing 
and mercantile concerns of the state let it not 
withhold its protection from the agricultural in- 
terests, which constitute the foundation of the 
general prosperity. 


SILK. 


The cultivation of the mulberry lies at the 
foundation of the silk business, and although 
there are many varieties, yet the Italian and 
Chinese are conceded to be the better. The 
doubts which have been entertained, whether 
the latter can be acclimated, have been entirely 
removed, and experience has confirmed the im- 
portant truth, that the Chinese mulberry can be 
cultivated to any extent, with safety in our 
country. The planting of the trees, the raising 
and feeding of the worms, the production of the 
cocoons, and the reeling of silk, are properly 
agricultural pursuits. The modes of cultivating 
the mulberry, managing the worms, and reeling 
the silk, are so clearly delineated in the various 
treatises and periodicals on the subject, which 
have been published, as to render any remarks 
in relation thereto unnecessasy. ‘I‘hose who 
feel an interest in the subject, can and will have 
access to these publications. The culture of 
silk is not entirely a new business in our country : 
for it has been, in various places, commenced and 
successfully carried on, and fully proved itself to 
be as healthful and as pleasing, as it is useful and 
profitable. What delightful anticipations may 
not be enjoyed in looking at the introduction 
of the silk business, in relation to the saving 
the great amount of money expended in the 
purchase of foreign silks, which now exceeds ten 
millions of dollars annually. 

Beautiful specimens of silk, in the form. of 
sewing silk, produced from worms raised and 
fed in New Jersey, have been exhibited to, and 
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are now in the possession of the committee. 
Experiments here and elsewhere have clearly 
demonstrated, that there is no delusion in rela- 
tion to-the offer, which the silk business holds 
out to every class of our citizens, especially the 
industrious poor, and that it may be prosecuted 
with great advantage, without any danger of 
failure. 

The idea generally entertained, that new en- 
terprises are not to be undertaken without large 
capitals, is wholly inapplicable to this business. 
‘No more capital is required than can be ob- 
tained by any person of common honesty and 
industry,” and although, for the first two or 
three years very little profit can be reasonably 
anticipated, if commenced in a small way, yet 
the committee hesitate not to declare their belief, 
that any industrious citizen would in a few 
years in this business, not only realize a com- 
petency, but wealth and affluence. ‘The truth 
of which may be clearly perceived by an ex- 
amination of the accompanying documents, 
marked numbers one and two; prepared with 
great care by those who are well acquainted 
with the subject. 

The cultivation of this beautiful article of 
luxury and comfort, need not materially interfere 
with the general productions of the agriculturist. 
The substitution of mulberry hedges, for the 
usually rude division fences of farms, would be 
equally economical, useful, and ornamental, and 
in this way alone furnish a considerable amount 
of food for worms. ‘The particular management 
of the worms, is required at a season of the year 
when the usual labors of the farm are not the 
greatest, and may well be performed by females 
and by those too young and too old to engage 
in other more laborious pursuits. The reeling 
of the cocoons may be postponed as a suitable 
employment for the long evenings of winter, 
row comparatively without employment, add to 
the cheerfulness of the domesiic circle, and 
constitute a profitable, as well as an agreeable 
occupation. 


SUGAR. 


The eminent success which has attended the 
manufacture of sugar from the beet in France, 
and the peculiar adaptation of some parts of the 
State of New;Jersey, to the cultivation of this 
vegetable, render this subject one of like deep 
interest to our fellow citizens. It is not to be 
expected or desired by the committee, that our 
farmers shorvld turn their whole attention to the 
making of sugar; but, if it can be shown, that 
the manufacture of sugar, from the beet, can be — 
profitably pursued among us, it will not be de- 
nied, tliat its protection and encouragement will 
serve to create a ready home market for a new 
agricultural production, at least as advantageous 
for the farmer as any other of the products of 
our’ lands, The committee would here remark, 
that the proper species of the sugar beet, is the 
white or Silesian and the rose colored, the seed 
of which, it is understood, can be obtained of 
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either the secretary or treasurer of “ The Beet |; remarks, and have only indulged in them from 
Sugar Society of Pennsylvania,” at Philadelphia. || the universal gratification it is believed would 
They need not set forth particularly the various || be afforded, to witness the profitable production 
processes in the manufacture of sugar from this|) and manufacture of silk and sugar introduced 
easily cultivated vegetable. ‘The taking up and ‘into the state. They feel that at no distant 
clearing the roots, rasping them, pressing the|| period, the silk and sugar of the north, will 
pulp, dessication, evaporation, clarification and |) equal the cotton and rice of the south; and that 
concentration, are all laid down with such ad-|/an exchange of these useful and ornamental 
mirable fulness in the reports and proceedings || articles, among the associated sisters of the con- 
of the said society, as to supersede any other || federacy, will constitute a very important branch 
allusion thereto. They can be procured by any || of trade, and serve to equalize the prosperity 
individual who should desire them, it is pre-|| of the nation, and render more firm and stable, ' 
sumed, of any of the association. The soil best! the bond of our Union, so essential to the 
suited to the growth of the beet, the mode preservation of national freedom. 


cultivation, the time of sowing the seed, the The committee have been exclusively actuated 
period and manner of gathering and protecting || in the preparation of this compilation, by a desire 
the crop, which come legitimately within the||to awaken public interest to the consideration 
interests of the cultivator of the soil, are begin-|| of the very interesting and important subjects 
ning to attract yery general attention and will!| confided to them, and trust they have discharged 
soon be well understood. More than enough is their duty, as fully performed, as their varied 
known in relation to this subject, to satisfy the ‘duties would permit, if they shall succeed in 
most scrupulous, that this business in all its||drawing public attention to these two branches 
branches is highly profitable. The average || of industry; by which thousands of our fellow 
yield of the beet, in well selected locations in// citizens might acquire subsistence and wealth, 
our state, would be about forty thousand pounds | and greatly promote the common weal. 
per acre a year, which would be worth, if the|| They herewith submit two bills, providing 
manufacture thereof is carried on, after deducting || protection and encouragement to those subjects, 
the expenses of cultivation, about sixty dollars. || and in conclusion, would refer to similar enact- 
These forty thousand pounds of beet will yield|| ments in all the northern states, in relation to 
avout three thousand pounds of sugar. The/| silk, and to the success which has attended these 
cost of the manufacture of sugar, will be about || legislative provisions, and to the thriving and 
four cents the pound, leaving all above that sum, || flourishing manufactories of sugar abroad, and 
for which it can be sold, nett profit. . The cost!| earnestly and respectfully say to their fellow 
of machinery necessary to produce one hundred || members and common constituents, go thou and 
thousand pounds of sugar, annually, would not || do likewise. 
exceed five thousand dollars; and yet in the! All which is submitted, by order of committee. 
neighborhood of Arras, in France, there is an _ G, P. MOLLESON, 
endividual, who chiefly by means of the ordinary | . Charnan. - 
domestic utensils,in aroom fourteen feet square, | 
absolutely made good sugar. The experiments Cultivation of Spring Wheat. 
which have been made in this country, have | 
satisfied the enteprising individuals, who have || 2xtract of a letter from the Hon. James M’Caxt, of 
examined the subject, that a larger per cent. of | Rnshiowd, Sleenny Co, 2 e- 
good granulated sugar, from the beet, has been 
obtained in this country than in France; and 
that the Silesian beets which have heen grown 
here, have been very large, and more productive 
than ordinary beets. This result cannot fail to 
be received with the highest gratification, when 
it is remembered, that the sugar manufactured 
from the beet in France last year, amounted to 
eighty millions of pounds—one third more than 
was procured from the cane during the same 
period, in our own country. 

The committee have scen samples of beet 
sugar, not surpassed in beauty or richness. The 


In answer to your inquiries with regard to 
my experiments and experience in the culture 
of Spring Wheat, I have the pleasure of say- 

Ing they have both been very satisfactory. 
Previous to 1833, I had not for fifteen years 
sown any of that kind of wheat; when | was 
induced to sow two acres with three bushels 
of seed. The product of these two acres 
was seventy busbels of wheat. In 1884 my 
winter wheat was very badly frozen out; I 
went on and harrewed in Spring Wheat as 
soon as the frost had left the ground. Twelve 
refuse of the sugar house, the cakes, are given ||2cres of this wheat produced two hundred 
to cattle and sheep, and are esteemed excellent || @nd seventy-six bushels, or twenty three 
food. The molasses, when mixed with water || bushels per acre. Another piece of five acres 
and poured on chopped straw, is devoured vo- produced one hundred and forty-nine and a 
raciously by horses as well as cattle and sheep. || half bushels, or thirty bushels to the acre. 
-This species of food, is not only good for fat-|| Another piece sown on wheat stubble, pro- 
tening cattle for market, but very fine for the || duced twenty-two bushels to the acre. 
dairy. Last spring I sowed ten acres of wheat, 
The committee, however, forbear to extend|| stubble, which was ploughed once in No- 
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vember, and the seed was harrowed in as 
early in the spring as the frost would permit ; 
this will yield me twenty bushels per acre. 
I also sowed four acres from which corn had 
been taken the year previous, and which will 
give me thirty bushels to the acre. As a 
continuation of my former experiments of 
sowing Spring Wheat on winter killed 
' wheat, I sowed one bushel on some spots 
where Winter Wheat had been killed out by 
snow drifts, one half at. least was picked up 
_. by the pigeons, yet the remainder produced 
sixteen bushels, and had | have sown all that 
was killed out of the piece of nine acres, it 
would have added to my crop fifty bushels 
more. ‘ 
I am so well satisfied with my experience 
on this subject, that 1 would in all cases where 
wheat is badly winter killed, whether in 
spots, or generally, recommend to sow the 
ground with Spring Wheat, and harrow it in 
as early as you are satisfied the old roots are 
dead. Harrowing lightly over wheat that is 
alive will not injure the roots at all, and the 
scattering Winter Wheat that grows up will 
produce no injurious effect. Between the 
two you are sure of a good crop; and besides 
- you keep out of the land, grass, weeds, and 
other foul stuff, such as cockle, chess, &c., 
which every farmer knows will spread on the 
unoccupied soil to a thousand fold. 

Genesee Farmer, 


Clover and Rye Grass, 


In the selection of clover and rye grass 
seeds, particular attention should be paid to 
their quality and cleanness; the purple color 
of the clover seed denotes that it has been 
ripe and well saved: and the seeds of weeds 
may be detected in it by narrow inspection, 
if there be any; but various noxious weeds 
are frequently mixed up with the seeds of the 
rye grass which it is difficult to discover or 
to separate from them. Between the seeds 
of the annual and perennial rye grass the 
difference is hardly discernable; and there- 
fore, unless of his own growth, the cultivator 
must depend in a great measure on the 
character of the person from whom he pur- 
chases it. 

The after culture of clover and rye grass 
consists chiefly of picking off any stones 
or other hard bodies which may appear on the 
surface in the spring succeeding that in which 
it was sown, and cutting out by the roots any 
thistles, docks, or other large grown weeds. 

After this the surface should be rolled 
once, to smooth it for the scythe, This opera- 
tion is best performed in the first dry weather 
in March. Some give a top dressing of soot, 
gypsum, common lime, peat, or wood ashes, 
at this time or earlier; gypsum has been par- 
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ticularly recommended as a top dressing for 
clovers, and the other herbage lepumes, be- 
cause as their ashes afford that substance in 
considerable quantities, it appears to be a ne- 
cessary ingredient of their food. Dutch ashes 
have been strongly recommended as a top 
dressing for red clover, and they also contain 
gypsum; but where the soil is in good heart, 
and contains calcareous matter, any descrip- 
tion of top dressing though it may be of ad- 
vantage when it does not interfere with the 
general economy of the farm, cannot be con- 
sidered as necessary. , 

The taking of the clover, or clover and 
rye grass crop, is either by cutting green for 
soiling, by making into hay, or by pasturing. 
It is observed in the “Code of Agriculture,” 
that it is a most important point to ascertain 
in What cases cutting, or feeding, is most 
beneficial. If fed, the land has the advantage 
of the dung and urine of the pasturing stock; 
but the dung being dropt in irregular quanti- 
ties and in the heat of summer, when it is 
devoured by insects, loses much of its utility. 
If the dung arises from the herbage, whether 
consumed in soiling, or as hay, were applied 
to the land in one body, and at the proper 
season, the operation would be more effectual. 
The smoother of a thick crop, continued for 
any time upon the ground, greatly tends to 
promote its fertility ; and it has been pretty 
uniformly found, after repeated trials, upon 
soils of almost every description, that oats 
taken after clover that has been cut, either 
for soiling or hay, is superior to the crop 
taken after clover pastured by sheep, 


Manufacture of Beet Sugar, 


We copy the following from the Journal 
des Debats, a French publication of April 
15, 1836, for the purpose of showing the 
simplicity of the process of manufacturing 
beet sugar, and the little expenditure which 
is necessary to prosecute the business on a 
small scale. ‘Four residents of the village 
of Wallers, department of the north, one a 
blacksmith and the others farmers, formed, 
some months since, an association for manu- 
facturing beet root sugar, with a capital of 
400 francs [$75,] in four equal shares of 50 
franks a piece. ‘They were able, every day, 
to make a loaf of sugar of medium quality, 
weighing from forty to fifty pounds. The 
following is their simple mode of manufac- 
turing the sugar, They used curry combs 
to rasp the beet roots with, and linen bags 
for expressing the juice; the syrup thus ob- 
tained was boiled in the family iron pot, on 
the blacksmith’s fire. By these simple meane 
they were able to make a loaf every day.” 
If with this rude apparatus these men were 
enabled to make forty or fifty pounds daily, 
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cannot every farmer with a trifling expense, 
furnish himself with machinery for making 


sugar for his own consumption ! 
Silk Advocate. 


The following communication was read 
before the Horticultural Society at its last 


meeting, and ordered to be published in the 


Farmers’ Cabinet. 


To the Horticultural Society of Pennsyl- 
vanid. 


Blight in Pear Trees. 


From a series of experiments I have been 
enabled to check the blight in my pear trees 
for a number of years, by finding the disease 
to originate from the root; which being of a 
very porous or spongy nature, absorbs mois- 
ture very rapidly, and if the wood of the pear 
grafted thereon, be also of a porous nature, 
arapid growth is the consequence, which is 
the reason why such pear trees outstrip others 
of a more close, or compact wood. ‘The lat- 
ter I find do not blight to as great a degree 
as the former. 

The pear tree requires a soil that is of an 
even, cool temperature of moisture; the sud- 
den transition from dry to wet, and wet to 
dry, predisposes the tree to blight. Other 
cases occur when the tree has been in con- 
stant tillage, with a sudden transition of the 
sward, always terminating in blight in a 
more or less degree. 

I have observed the blight attack them 
after being accustomed to stand in sward by 
a sudden cultivation by tillage,—that in all 
cases the pear tree does best by keeping the 
ground cool, and in an even temperature of 
moisture. 

Many other fruit trees will bear all the 
sudden transitions from wet to dry, and dry 
to wet, with tillage, and without it; but not 
so with the pear,—the sap flowing through 
the porous pear roots rapidly in the spring, 
and then suddenly checked by drought, causes 
the blight,—and the sudden flow of the sap 
in summer, after having been checked, will 
generally causea quick progress of the blight. 

I would therefore recommend that the roots 
of the pear be kept in an even and cool tem- 
perature of moisture, from the Ist of May 
to the 15th September, by covering the 
ground with hay, stones, bricks, &c., three 
to four feet further out than the roots con- 
tinue to extend,—so thick as to prevent the 
growth of the grass, 

The black spots in the wood of the part 
diseased, originate from an overplus of sap, 
and are the effect, and not, as many suppose, 
the cause of the disease. 
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The pear tree ought never to be luxuri- 
antly pruned, but moderately every year in 
July or August, ina dry time. My attention 
has been for a number of years employed in 
the cultivation of fruit trees, and I am induced 
to believe that we can be moving onward 
in other things besides internal im provements. 

Any way that the rapid growth to a me- 
dium can be effected, and so restrained from 
spring to fall, will be conducive to the Jon- 
gevity of the pear tree. 

I have seen the pear do well on quince, 
thorn, and apple. ‘The blights not attacking 
them as when grafted on pear. The root of 
the pear is more spongy and absorbs the 
moisture more readily than the quince, thorn 
and apple, causing the difficulty of keeping 
the pear to the requisite medium on pear 
roots. 

] have observed other fruit trees affected 


with blight; on examination, the wood of 


such were soft and very porous; when in a 
wet time, having had an overflow of sap, 
which caused a surfeit or blight. The more 
hard and compact the wood is, the less lJia- 
bility there is of blight. The sickel pear is of 
this description, and will not require that at- 
tention in guarding against the disease as 
some others. 

When the roots of the pear are compact 
and less porous than ordinary, the hot ground 
with much rain has not that effect in blight- 
ing; which is the reason some trees have 
not been known to blight. 

In a general conclusion on the subject, 
the ground should be kept cool through the 
summer, when an excess of rain will not or 
rather cannot cause or create the aforesaid 
disease, 


I shall at some future day communicate — 


some other remarks on the aforesaid subject, 
which I deem not essential at this time, But 
have thus early in the season thrown before 


you the foregoing, in order for the preserva- ~ 


tion of the fruit in question. 
Very respectfully, 
SamMuEL REEvE, 
Proprietor of the Salem Nursery, N. J. 


Fat Carris.—In the earlier period of the 


last century, the gross weight of the cattle . 


sold at Smithfield did not, on an average, ex- 
ceed 370 Ibs. and that of sheep 28 lbs; 
whereas, at present, the average weight of 
oxen is estimated at about 800 Ibs. and that 
of sheep at 80 lbs. 
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is commencing operations. When in full 
operation it will run 1600 spindles, and em- 
ploy 100 females. 


The new Silk Factory at Dedham, Mass. 
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From the Plainfteld Union, 
The Farmer and Merchant Contrasted. 


The Mind stupendous! which contrived the 
world, 


And first its mighty plans to man unfurl’d! 


* Appointed him, the earth to till, and dress, 


\ 
- 


| 2 


And bade the earth, his cheerful labors bless. — 


*T'was Heaven’s appointment! for we trace 


from thence 
The Farmer’s labor, and his recompense ! 
All other occupations, but depend 
On his, for birth, for sustenance, and end: 


~ Thus should we swell the husbandman’s re- 


: 


- 
2, 


nown, 
His is the triumph! he should wear the crown. 


Th’ industrious Farmer, through his God can 
most 
Of happiness and independence boast: 
-*Tis his to plough, and plant, and sow, 1n hope; 


- Then reap the harvest, the abundant crop! 
Labor suffuses o’er his cheek the glow of 


7 
4 
i 
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*. And proves the sleep of industry “is sweet.”— 


health, 

That treasure, richer than the sluggard’s 
wealth! 

He hastes from toil, the frugal meal to greet ; 


| If blessed, his pleasures are the quiet home, 


y 
‘¥ 


Where fashion with its tumult doth not come; 


() His faithful partner, and his smiling boy ! 
Lighten each care, and sweeten his employ: 
| His stock the charge he loves, and trusty steed, 


_ 


Well disciplined for toil or pleasures need ; 


- These are his joys! and if the heart be right, 
- Thanks with each gift enjoyed, will still unite: 


rm Ree 
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He blesses God, for rain and dew from heaven; 
For fruitful seasons, and the harvest given. 


Not so the merchant !* his is all the strife, 
The weariness, the bustle, and turmoil of life! 


_ Mingled with buoyant spirits, fed by hope, 


=" 


~ 


aren | 
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Which doth so oft the path to sorrow ope: 

Solicitude is his / he would compete 

With rival traders and their schemes defeat: 

Here is the snare! and here alas! he strays 

From rectitude, and honor’s sacred ways! 

_ He lives beyond his means, his treasures flow 
T’ eclipse his neighbor, in his pomp and show! 
His business is extended, thus to meet 
The calls with which ambition is replete: 
His obligations swell, and soon fall due, 


' He borrows, pays, and hope lights up anew. 


But now fresh trials from their fountains 
burst ! 

His debtors break, and credit too is crush’d: 

Perplexed, his books are searched, but ah! 
he finds 

Ten times his capital is “scattered to the 
winds !” 

Poor man ! he doth indeed affect a smile, 


*The sity merchant is here referred to. 
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Though racked with ¢nward agony the while 

For still the quickened step, the hasty meal; 

The secret workings of his mind reveal ; 

His “ like the troubled sea that cannot rest,” 

By conscience tortured, and by grief opprest.— 

Perchance he still tugs through, and fights 
his way, 

While hope yet whispers of a brighter day ! 
He gains fresh strength, begins the year 
anew ; , 
But ah! its close tells the same history too. 
Years, succeed years, ambition still lives on, 
Excitement bears him up, when peace has 

gone.— 


May-be his fortune changes! and he gains 

The summit of his wishes, and his pains: 

Rich in estate ! but robbed of joyous health, 

He’s but the poor man, burdened with his 
wealth ! 

For where the riches true, to man are given, 

They lead to peace, to competence, and Hea- 
ven. CLEMENTINA. 


The Grape of America. 


“There are hundreds of acres of grape 
vines,” says the New-York Morning Star, 
“near the Great Descent in Arkansas, loaded 
with the richest clusters of grapes of the same 
quality with those producing the valuable 
wines in Europe. These grapes (Vitis vine- 
fera) are growing wild on the sands, and 
wasting their fragrance on the desert air.” 
This, if true, is something new in Pomologi- 
cal History. Hitherto it has been supposed 
that this species was indigenous only to the 
old world; and although in the wilds of 
North America are found a number of dis- 
tinct species of Vitis, not known in the old 
world, yet the vinefera was not to be found 
here till after it was introduced by Euro- 
peans. We should be glad to see this state- 
ment confirmed. W. W. B. 


Potatoes as Food for Sheep. 


In conversation with a gentleman (who has 
traveled about a good deal) some weeks since 
about managing and raising stock, &c. he told 
me in traveling in the western part of this 
state, or in Ohio, some years since, he stop- 
ed at an old Friend’s house to stay all night; 
and while there, he saw some one about the 
establishment chopping up potatoes, to about 
the size of partridge eggs, He inquired what 
the chopping mass was. intended for; the 
Friend replied, “It is for my sheep: with 
chopped potatoes and a small quantity of hay, 
I can keep a flock of sheep fatter and in bet- 
ter health than any other way I have ever 
tried or seen tried. he gentleman said he 
saw the flock of sheep before he left, and finer, 
fatter looking sheep he never saw.—Farmer’s 
Register. 


PRICES CURRENT. 


New York, oston, 


Philadelphia,; Baltimore. 
ARTICLES. | Feb. 24, | Feb. 23, Feb, 23, Feb. 22. 

Beans, white, per bush........eeee+++++{$1 80—2 OU] 1 37—1 50) 2 20—2 50/ 2 50—3 00 

Beef, mess, new, por bbl.....seseseeee es 14 00-14 50/14 50-15 00/18 50-14 00/15 50-15 35 

Bacon, western, per lb... eseeeceeeweees 12 OY a |. oe en Ore ee ie 

Butter, extra, per tub........ POs iinet wes Dyce. Sees: 04. See a 22— 23 

Butter, fresh, per lb. (market,)......... 25— Bij 26— 374 25— 37} B0— 37% 

Fiatay, pet Wdess .)s scresddupo'sap pk eoss 9 Rcey : Le Se a 134- 14 14— 15 

Hog’s Lard, per Ib,..2.scccccccceccececs 7 ef 15—’ 16 15— 16 4. 19 

Cheese, American, per lb.......-20e000- OO h | Ain: B4 si- 10 9. 18 

Beeswax, yellow, per Ib......2se+eeeees 26—. 27 23—— 27— 28 28 30 

Beeswax, white,.......- GEIS IF RP 37... +—«39|. +40 38s— 40| 38— 40 
- Bristles, American, eee eraeseeeseserors 462.) Gi. a 25— 65 30— 75 
Flax, American,....... omn'dee sep be aie se PRES | i eee gi— 94 —9 12. 

Flour, best, per bbl.......eeeeeeceeeees {0 50-11 00/12 00-13 00!11 62-11 87\12 37-12 50 
Grain—Wheat, per bush. Penna....... 2 LOZ BB. 6. vnrcccecsleccanecctess —2 124. 

do. Maryland,...--..| 2 O5—2 25) 1 40—2 30)... .......]-- sd eepesce 

Rye, per bushel,......... sa ceel £.50— 1 20—1 25 —1 40; 2 12—2 25 

Corn, doi... AR te 80— 94 — 95) 1 04—1 10} 1 12—1 15 

Oats, WiiGuins «sve ey ys SESE 50— 53) 55— 56) 50— 60; 65— 70 

Barley, do. Penn........ Palanan Gaon O0l.. 2 sccsscete 1 06—1 09 90—1 00 

Peas oe at tone po 0 Fu. e's'c nl | #9 ad We ee L 123— + G0. 4, 061. sc icsoke * 
Har, Timothy, per 100 Ibs.............} 1 10—1 25)..... pe ie ne. yap ad, LBs e nf A 
Wieadow: Gragy,..<nieesscorascnivg UG co's 2s ok Mele alecti ce Us SY Re BOs oo | 
Hemp, American dry rot, ton,....... .-.{L75 O00= 120 00-140 |130 00-140 | 2 75—3 00) 
Hops, first sort, 1836, Ib.....-....-00., 1i0— 11 ie S6h soy ete 9— 191! 
Plaster Paris, per ton,...-. +, eee 5 00—5 25} 3 00—3 25) 4 00— yi ten. al 
Sxxrps---Cloverseed, per bushel,......... 7.25—8 00) 8 25—8 50] .......... -14 17) 
: Flaxseed, rough, do............ 1 85—1 90 —l1 50| 1 65—1 75 1 50 
MP ifactlinc cadile «245 s\.poe aos ve 2 25—2 75| 3 00—3 50| 2 25—2 50) 3 O0O—3 12: 
Tallow, per lb..... Says + bose ey.eh doe — il — 8 ~ 94 9— 19° 

Woot---Saxony, fleece, per [b.......-.. 68— 75, 55— 68) 75— 80; 85—1 30 

| Merino,....- a esvsévenecccenne™® 60— 673} 48— 55) 50— 68) 65— 70 

1-4 and common,..-.s-+ree-ee- 40— 44) 36— 40) 25— 40; 50— 55 

Remarks, 


The Flour market still remains inactive ; Factors demand $11 per barrel for superfine 
Flour, while sales have been made on Market street at $10,50 to $10,75. The wagon || 
price has varied from $10,124 to $10,50, and but few buyers have appeared at those prices... 
Rye Flour and Corn Meal continue as last noted, with sales. Grain.—The supplies by 
water have been limited. Sales of Ohio Wheat in lots, 1600 a 1800 bushels, at $2,25-to - 
$2,28 per bushel. Market again bare of Rye. Sales of Penna. yellow Corn at 95 a 96 ets. -. 
Oats are steady at 52a 53 cts. per bushel. Seeds.—Cloverseed is steady at $7 to $7,75 °° 
per bushel; one lot of very prime brought $8. Flaxseed—A sale of 600 bushels Mary--- 
and at $1,85. In New-York, Rough is offered at $11,50 per tierce. Silk.—A sale of! 

6000 lbs. raw Silk, for export, price not reported. . 
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THE OBSERVER.—No. IIL. 
HOLLOW HORN. 


When my former essays were written, I 
did not expect again, to obtrude my horns in- 
to the Cabinet ;—but further investigations, 
have led to results which I shall briefly no- 
tice. Not possessing either the leisure, or 
opportunity to make the needful examinations 
at the time, I drew the anatomical account 
of the horns, from authorities on which I 
thought I could rely. I supposed it to be 
sufficiently correct for my purpose, although 
I doubted the accuracy of some of the minute 
details. I find these to be more erroneous 
than I had expected. 

It is stated in my first number, that “ dur- 
ing the developement of the horn, its bone 
becomes anchylosed, or united with the os 
frontis.” The bone of the horn is never de- 
tached from—but grows out of the os frontis. 
Having opportunely met with a pair of calf’s 
horns, which had just protruded through the 
skin,—they were found quite moveable on the 
frontal bone, as has been stated. On making 
a section of the entire horn, the source of er- 
ror was discovered. In the centre, wasa 
mammary protuberance of bone, completely 
consolidated with the skull beneath. On 
this protuberance, rested a thick layer of soft 
elastic cartilage or gristle,—then the perios- 
teum,—and finally the shell of horn. The 
motion was between the shell and pith, and 
resulted from the elasticity of the cartilage. 
Neither the pith, nor the skull immediately 
beneath, presented any cavity. A little 
lower, on the forehead, the plates of the skull 
were separated, so as to form a small frontal 
sinus. 

Fig. 66, represents this section—A the pith 
—B the elastic coat—C the periosteum—-D 
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the shell—EE the skin rising upon the root 
of the horn —F the frontal sinus. 

I have found the cavities of horns, even 
more irregular than I had anticipated, in my 
former number—especially, as relates to their: 

Fig. 66. 


h, Se 


IN 


extent. Atone time, I have found the hollow: 

extending to the very tip of the core, leaving 

the bone on one side, as thin as coarse paper. 

A longitudinal section of the end of the pith 

is represented in Fig. 67. In other instances, 
Fig. 67. | 


the cavity has been very small, and did not 
extend more than two or three inches into 
the root of the horn. In these cases, the mid- 
' dle and upper portions of the shell, are occu- 
pied by a large mass of bone. A section of 
such a horn is shown in Fig. 68. 

It will mostly happen that horns of the 
latter description will be bored above the 
cavity. In si” horns which have been bored, 
I found that in two, the instrument had only 
penetrated through the shell—in two, it had 
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Structure of the Horn. 


Vor. I, 


Fig. 68. 


d several inches above the hollow ;—and 
in two, had penetrated it. Admitting the 
operation to have been necessary, in all the 
- cases,—it must have failed in four out of the 
six, from the manner in which it had been 
performed. This might seem to afford a hint 
to the advocates of the practice, to bore nearer 
the head. But one of my neighbors, a very 
extensive and experienced grazier and feeder 
says, that he formerly bored near the head, 
but finding corrupted horn frequently to fol- 
low the operation, he has latterly betas nearer 
the typ, and he now seldom sees corrupted 
horn. This testimony strongly corroborates 
my opinion, that putrid horn is generally 
caused by boring, and shows that boring 
above the cavity is less dangerous than bor- 
mg into it. 


t has been stated ina former number. that |! 
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through to the opposite side of the shell, a 
smaller excavation, has uniformly been found 
on that side of the pith also—the two cones 
meeting in the centre, so as to form an hour- 
glass shaped opening through the bone. This 
opening was filled with a similar shaped de- 
posite of bone firmly united with the interior 
of the shell. Where two cones of horn ex- 
isted, their points were always united. The 
larger cone, next the bore in the shell, was 
always hollow, toa greater or less extent, 
where the instrument had penetrated the 
bone. In one instance where the whole horn 


had been transpierced, a hollow tube or cyl- 
inder of horn, passed quite through. 
Fig. 69. 


____ the bone of the horn is nourished by the pe- |j 
eels and that the true horn, or shell, 


~ 
* 


grows from the root, and derives its nourish- 


ment from that source. This was admitted 
without further examination: 1. because 
bones generally possess a periosteum, and 
are —. by it. 2. Because the repara- 
tion of the injury from boring, appeared to 
take place in the pith—the perforation in the 
shell never being filled up. This reasoning 
satisfied me until I was informed by a dealer 
in horns, that the pith of a bored horn, would 
not come out of the shell. If the injured pith 
was merely repaired by a deposite of new 
bone, I could not see how the separation 
would be prevented, and commenced an ex- 
amination immediately. In every bored horn 
which I have exarhthed. a portion of bone 
has been absorbed, around the opening in the 
shell, forming a conical cavity in the pith, 
corresponding to the extent of the injury. In 
those cases, where the instrument had passed 


Fig. 69. A section where the instrument 
did not enter the cavity. 

Figs. 70 and 71. Sections of the horns 
which had been bored above the cavity.— 
They exhibit a remarkable uniformity in the 
ae ee of cure from similar injuries. 

ig. 72. A section where the horn had 
been transpierced. 

In all the cases, the periosteum extended 
between the bone and new horn—and in no 
case did I find a well characterized deposite 
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of new bone. I'am, therefore, left to con- || or layers—often varying in color, and some. 
clude, that the use of the periosteum is more || time, separating,—see Fig. 73. If a longi-- 
connected with the shell than the pith, and Fig. 73. 

Fig. 70. a 


tudinal section be made of the same part, it 
will be seen that the layers run into each: 
other, like so many hollow ccnes,--see Fig.74.. 


that its vessels secrete horn and not bone— ||, 

the latter, being nourished by its own proper 

vessels. On a closer examination of the 
Fig. 71. 


~ > 


structure and growth of the shell, we shall 

find that the periosteum not only secretes horn 

to repair injuries, but that it constantly se- 
Fig. 72 
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bres over the Fig. 7%. | 
site “ateritt her is ihe shell. Ina These layers are successively formed on 
transverse section of the horn, above the pith, || the interior of the shell, extending from the 
we observe a number of concentric circles || root tothe tip of the core. But while the 
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layers are thus forming, they also grow out 
from the root, so as to push the external ones 
forward, and increase the length of the horn. 
As the external layers will not stretch, or 
become elongated, it is necessary that as 
new ones form, the old ones should lose their 
hold in the skin, and be drawn out. Hence, 
the external layers are shorter than the horn. 
After a few of the first years, this detachment 
of the roots of the old horn occurs at annual 
eriods, giving origin to the annuli or wrin- 
dias, which denote the age of the animal. 

A reference to Fig. 68, will show the man- 
ner in which the roots of the old layers be- 
come detached, and pushed out by the new 
ones, AA—DPB represent the roots, or wrin- 
kles of two annual layers. 

In sheep, &c., the layers become detached 
at shorter intervals, and the annuli are in- 
creased in number, in the same proportion. 
Hence, the age of the animal cannot be in- 
ferred from them, unless it shall be found that 
a certain number are produced each year. 
This would be an interesting inquiry for those 
who are engaged in sheep culture. 

New Garden, 2d mo. 22d., 1837. 


: . Murrain. 
To the Editor of the Farmer’s Cabinet. 


Sm,—If the following remarks, relating 
to a disease which is considered by a large 
portion of the community as incurable, be 
viewed by you of sufficient importance to 
entitle them to a place in your paper, when 
convenient please publish them. 

There are two processes recommended for 
the cure of the Murrain in cattle; one of 
them is to give the animal one pint of spirits 
of turpentine, and in twenty-four hours after- 
wards, a pint of olive oil or hog’s lard; in 
_ forty-eight hours afterwards half a pint of tur- 

ntine, and in twenty-four hours after this, 

alf a pint of olive oil or hog’s lard. 
_ The other is to give a pint of flaxseed oil, 
and in twelve hours afterwards two pounds 
of glaubar salts, followed immediately by 
repeated doses of warm water, for ten or 
twelve hours. 

Note. Perhaps all of these combined would 
be still better, (the quantity of each ingre- 
dient to be such as experience may dictate,) 
as acting more quickly on different parts of 
the system. It seems the symptoms of this 
disease are not generally discovered until 
within a short time previous to the death of 
the animal, which soon ensues unless ar- 
rested by medical aid ;—consequently such 
substances as tend to restore the system to a 
healthy state the most rapidly, combined 
with other substances, to prevent injury to 
the animal, seems proper. 


Chester co. Pa., Feb. 23, 1837. 


With the following communication we 
received the names of twenty subscribers, 
with the amount of the subscription in ad- 


vance. 
For the Farmer’s Cabinet. 
On Pruning Fruit Trees. 


Mr. Eprror,—Permit me through the me- 
dium of your excellent paper, to offer a few 
remarks on this subject. If any of my readers 
should doubt, let them try the experiment 
and thereby test its correctness. My time 
for pruning and method of doing it, are as 
follows: any time between the 25th of May 
and the 10th of June, is the season which I 
prefer, as the sap is in motion, and the wound 
will heal over in one half the time than any 
other season; the tree is also less liable to 
sucker. In amputating large limbs, I use 
a fine saw, paring the edge of the wound 
with a sharp knife, but for small limbs a 
hatchet, or pruning hook may be used, en- 
deavoring by all means to amputate the limbs 
as near the body of the tree as possible.— 
Where the saw is used it would be better to 
have the surface smoothed by some sharp in- 
strument, in order to prevent the water from 
remaining on the wound long. These re- 
marks are not intended to introduce me to 
the Cabinet as a regular essayist, but merely 
to bring out a more able writer on the sub- 


ject. 


Washington, Pa., Feb. 27, 1837. 


Wheat Fly. 
To the Editor of the Farmer’s Cabinet. 


Srr,—The following process is recom- 
mended to destroy the Wheat Fly. One 
bushel of unslacked lime, ground fine like 
Gypsum (Plaster of Paris) to the acre, and 
sowed in the spring just as the wheat begins 
to grow. A. 

Chester co. Pa., Feb. 25, 1887. 


Culture of Onions. 

The town of Wethersfield has long been 
famous for the large quantities of onions which 
are annually raised and exported to the West 
Indies and the Southern States. It has been 
superstitiously supposed there is somethin 
in the soil of Wethersfield peculiarly aagted 
to the culture of onions; and this whim has 
no doubt discouraged many from attempting 
the cultivation of this valuable root, in other 
sections of the country, equally favorable to 
its growth. It is true the soil of Wethersfield 
is a rich gravelly and sandy loam, well adapt- 
ed to horticultural purposes; but the success 
of its inhabitants in the culture of onions, is 
attributable ina much greater degree, to a 
particular virtue in the fingers of its females, 
than any peculiar properties in its soil. 
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The business of raising onions in Wethers- 
field, is reduced to a perfect system. The fol- 
lowing isthe method of cultivation. Early in 
the spring the land is manured by ploughing 
in fine manure from the stable or barn-yard, in 
the proportion of about ten loads to the acre. 
That of neat cattle is preferred, as that of 
horses is considered of too heating a nature. 
After the manure is ploughed in, the land is 
well harrowed and laid out into beds five feet 
wide. The beds are laid out by turning a 
furrow towards them each way. ~ This raises 
the beds above the aisles and gives an oppor- 
tunity for the water to run off should there 
be occasion for it. They are then raked with 
an iron-tooth, or common hay-rake, and the 
aisles suffered to remain as left by the plough. 
The beds are then ready to receive the seeds. 
_ As early as the season will admit, the seed 
is sown inthe following manner. A rake, 
with teeth a foot a part, is drawn crosswiseof 
the beds for the purpose of making drills for 
the reception of the seed. The seed is then 
sowed in the drills, with the thumb and fin- 
gers, and covered with the hand. From ten 
to twelve pounds of seed is put upon an acre. 
After the plants come up they are kept free 
of weeds, which generally require four weed- 
ings. A hoe of a suitable width to pass be- 
tween the rows is used in weeding, which 
saves much labor. When ripe they are 
pulled and the tops cut off with a knife. A 
sufficient length of top is left to tie them to 
the straw inroping. ‘They are then roped, 
or bunched in ropes or bunches of 3 1-2 
pounds, as required by the law of the State. 
An ordinary crop is from 6000 to 8000 ropes 
to the acre. ‘T'he quantity annually raised 
in the town, is estimated from 1,000,000 to 
1,500,000 ropes, which are sold at an average 
price of $ 2a hundred, amounting to from 
$20,000 to $30,000. 


Most of the labor in raising onions in 


Wethersfield, is performed by females. The 


cultivation of an acre requires from fifty to 
sixty days labor of a female, whose wages, 
including board, is about forty-two -cents a 
day. Though many of the young ladies of 
Wethersfield spend a portion of their time in 
onion gardens; yet in personal beauty, educa- 
tion and politeness, they are not excelled by 
females of far less industrious habits, © 


Farmer’s Work. 
EWES AND LAMBS. 

The New England Farmer says: it is in- 
cumbent on every good husbandmsan and 
faithful shepherd, to feed his Ewes plentifully 
for a few weeks before, and a considerable 
time after they produce their lambs. Good 
farmers have told us that they have found it 
very beneficial to give to each of their ewes 
about one half a gill of Indian corn a day, 
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for 5 or 6 weeks before they have yeaned, 
and while suckling, to give them good roots, 
or some other juicy food. The want of milk 
in the ewes, is the most general cause of 
death in the lambs. Keepthe mothers well, 
and their offspring will thrive and be strong. 

The Farmer’s Manual says, “If you have 
stored inore turneps than are sufficient for the 
use of the table, give them to any stock that 
will eat them, except your sheep; give to 
them potatoes, but not turneps at this season, 
for turneps will injure the lambs.”* Weak 
lambs should be treated i. all respects as if | 
they had been drowned, and you was endea- 
voring to restore them to life. Apply gentle 
and regular warmth; give them warm milk, 
frequently, in small quantities, (the milk of 
the sheep is best,) and if the ewe has milk 
sufficient for the support of the lamb, you 
may generally raise it, otherwise the lamb 
usually dies. It requires more care and la- 
bor to nurse one feeble lamb, when its dam 
yields too little milk for its support than it 
would for an hundred, if they were healthy 
and well kept. | 

If your sheep, whether store sheep or ewes 
with lamb, have good hay, about a quart of 
potatoes a day, to each, will, it is said, be very 
beneficial, and an ample allowance.t But 
when the object is to; fatten them, (says a 
writer in Rees’ Cyclopedia,) about a gallon: 
of potatoes a day, with a little hay will be the 
proper quantity; but this isdependent in part 
on the size of the animals, and in part on the 
quality and quantity of the hay, which is al- 
lowed them. Potatoes, besides their use as 
food for sheep, are said to be very serviceable 
to those animals as an article of diet, which 
usually supersedes the necessity of medicine. 
They have, when given raw, an opening or 
purgative quality, which is thought to be of 
use, and to answer a similar purpose with 
sheep, which is effected with swine by brim- 
stone and antimony. | 

Care should be taken to place in the stable 
small tubs or troughs of water for the sheep 
to drink in. They will do very well in sum- 
mer without water, as they feed when the 
dew is on, but they need water in winter, 
especially if fed mostly on dry food. Deane’s 
N. E. Farmer states that “ when sheep have 
colds and discharge mucus from the nose, _ 
good feeding, together with pine boughs given 
occasionally, will cure them; or tar spread 
on a board over which a little fine salt is 
strewed, will induce the sheep to lick up tar, 
and this will cure a cold.” ples 

The Yankee Farmer, in giving directions 
for raising lambs, observes that “ great care 
should be taken when lambs are born, for it 
is frequently the case that their fore teeth 


* Do not give potatoes until they wave lambed, 
t But not for some time before lanbing, 7 
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are not cut, which makes it very difficult for 
them to hold .the teat, so as to suck when 
young and weak, and it is common for lambs 
to get discourayed, though ever so rugged at 
first. ‘To remedy this evil rub the thumb 
nail, or any hard substance, over the gums, 
sufficiently hard to cause the teeth to cut 
through, and the lambs will then be ‘able to 
suck without any difficulty.” 

Clay has been recommended as useful for 
restoring and preserving healthto sheep. A 
writer inthe New York Farmer gives the 
following remarks on this subject :—«I am 
told on credible authority, that a gentleman, 
who was losing his sheep without apparent 


cause, had occasion to use some clay about 


his house in the winter, and his sickly flock 
ate it with avidity; he caused a load to be 
placed in their yard, much of which was de- 
voured, and his sheep speedily reeovered. 

“Asa cure therefore, I would recommend 
clay to be placed in the sheep yard, which 
‘can at worst do no harm, as the animals will 
not eat it, unless prompted by instinct.” 


Wheat. 

Last spring we published some suggestions 
on the late sowing of spring wheat, as a means 
of saving it from the ravagesof alittle yellow 
worm which some incorrectly call the weevil. 
A number of our subscribérs tried the ex- 
periment, and so far as we have heard, with 
entire success. A farmer in Orange county 
told us that he sowed one acre of spring wheat 
ten days later than the rest in the same field. 
The first sowed was seriously injured, the 
lastnot at all. Several, in other towns, made 
similar statements. 

It has been observed, from the first appear- 
ance of this insect, that the earliest winter 
wheat was less injured by its attacks than any 
other. It is evident, therefore, that the time 
of laying eggs is short. It is probably, soon 
after the heads make their appearance; be- 
fore they are defended by the leaf which en- 
closes them; and when they appear, most 
probably, the husk soon becomes so hard that 
the insect cannot pierce it to deposit her egos 
upon the kernel. We have, then, only to as- 
certain the time, as exactly as we can, in 
which the injury is done, and have our win- 
ter wheat too forward, and spring wheat not 
forward enough, for the operations of the in- 
sect, and the damage is avoided. At present 
sow your winter wheat ‘as early as you can 
and sow your spring wheat as late as you can, 
and giye it time to ripen. 

Farmers, and all who find either pleasure 
or profit in any thing made from wheat would 
be greatly indebted to any etymologist who 
should make us better acquinted with the 
character and habits of this destructive in- 
sect.— Vit. Chronicle. | 


Castor Bean Plant. 


PALMA CHRISTI. 

Professor Ducatel, in his Geological Sur- 
vey of Maryland, in speaking of the agricul- 
tural resources of the lower counties on the 
Kastern Shore, says: 


A popular belief, founded upon prejudice, 
is, that plaster will not act upon land conti- 
guous to salt water. It is not so. Lands, 
whether near or remote from the sea, upon 
which gypsum did not seem to take kindly, 
have been found, after being marled or limed, 
to derive the usual benefits imparted by this 
valuable materia]. In some parts of Somer- 
set, a small portion, it is true, as yet, the 
crop of sweet potatoes is the main one, and 
is found very profitable, as is evident by the 
thriving condition of the small farins on Big 
and Little Deele’s Island ; whilst intelligent 
farmers, in other parts of the county, have 
turned their attention advantageously to the 
cultivation of beans, peas, &c. But there is 
yet another growth that bids fair to become 
of great value to the agricultural interest of 
the Eastern Shore of Maryland, namely, the 
palma christi, or castor bean plant, some- 
times known by the name of mole plant. 

An attempt was made in the report of last 
year, to excite the interest of the farmers of 
Queen Anne and Caroline counties, in be- 
half of this new crop. It is to be regretted 
that they have not extensively, if at all, 
availed themselves of the suggestion—the 
bean having increased in value far beyond 
the most sanguine expectations. There ought 
to be, therefore, no further delay to the in- 
troduction of this growth as one of the sta- 
ple commodities of Maryland. Without hav- 
ing been as yet able to ascertain the precise 
cause of the extraordinary demand for this ar- 
ticle, within a few years, there is still reason 
to believe that the call for it will continue to 
be great ; since, notwithstanding its extended 
cultivation in consequence of the high prices 
obtained in preceding years, it now com- 
mands a higher price than at any former pe- 
riod. It has been stated that the oil ex- 
pressed from the beans is employed in large 
quantity in the manufactories of England for 
greasing the machinery by which these estab- 
lishments aré put into operation. 

‘The culture of the palma christi presents 
no difficulties. It is said to thrive best in 
good corn lands, yielding, according to the 
quality of the soil, from twenty-five to forty 
bushels per acre. The land requires the 
same preparation as for corn; and the bean 
is planted like this grain,—in hills on which 
two or three plants are suffered to grow; the 
subsequent tillage being also the same as that 
practised for corn. The most tedious part 
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of the management of this'crop is ‘the gather- | 
ing of fruit, which forms a cluster with a 
pyramidal termination; the lower portion 
being occupied by the male flowers that yield 
no seed, and the upper by the female flowers. | 
In the female flowers, the ovary, which is | 
roundish and three-sided, supports three li- 
near reddish stigmas, forked at their apex.— 
The fruit, properly speaking, is a round cap- 
sule, with three projecting sides, covered with 
round spines, and divided into three cells, 
each containing one seed. The flowers ap- 
pear in July, and the seed ripens throughout 
August and September. If suffered to do so 
on the plant, the capsule bursts with consi- 
derable force, projecting the seed at a dis- 
tance, and scattering it about the field. To 
avoid this is the only extra attention required 
by this growth, and this is done by anticipat- 
ing the maturity of the fruit. T'he directions 
are, to visit the plantation a little before the 
commencement of the ripening season, re- 
moving those clusters that approach to ma- 
turity, (which is known by a change of color, 
from grayish green toa light pea green,) and 
conveying them to the drying ground, where, 
by the effect of the sun’s heat, they burst and 
dislodge their seeds. . The only preparation 
for the drying ground is to provide a small 
place, cleaned and levelled as for a threshing 
floor, upon which the clusters are scattered. 
It would be advisable to locate this spot in 
the neighborhood of the barn, or near a shed, 
so as to facilitate the removal of the plants, 
in case of protracted wet weather, to some 
sheltered situation. Transient showers of 
rain do not, however, damage it, otherwise 
than by blackening the seed, whereby its sale 
might be injured, although it does not dimin- 
ish its productiveness in oil. The occupation 
of gathering having once commenced, it 
should be so arranged as to visit each plant 
twice a week morning and evening, until 
the whole crop has been secured. It may 
then be sent to a market, where, at the time 
of writing this Report, it commands three 
dollars a bushel; or, it may be made to yield 
its oil by the following process, as practised 
in Northampton county, Virginia. . 

The seeds are first to be thoroughly cleaned 
of dust, and of portions of the capsules that 
may have adhered to them. They are then 
introduced into shallow iron drawers, ar- 
ranged on both sides of a furnace, whete they 
- are exposed to a gentle heat; the object of 
this first operation being to render the oil 
more easy of expression. From these draw- 
ers they are conveyed into a powerful serew- 
press, by the operation of which the oil is ob- 
tained. So far, however, the oil is impure: 
[t must now therefore, be transferred to 
clean iron boilers, previously supplied with 
water. Asthe boiling proceeds, the impuri- | 


ties that rise to the surtace, are skimmed off, 
and the clear purified oil finally makes its ap- 
pearance, floating on the water. It is now 


carefully removed, and a second. time sub- 
jected to the boiling process, with a small 
quantity of water, until the latter liquid has 
been entirely dissipated. This is ascertained 
| by taking out a small portion into a vial, and 
| observing whether it preserves its transpa- 
‘'rency as it cools. Some care is required not 
to push the heat too far, as then the oil would 
acquire a brownish hue anda hot peppery 
taste, which would at all events unfit it for 
use as a medicine. One bushel of seeds yields 
about one gallon and three quarters of oil, at 
an expense of about twenty five cents a bushel 
which is refunded by the sale of the pomace, 
found tobe an excellent manure for corn 
crops. Acknowledgments are due to Mr. 
Smith, of Northampton county, Va., an in- 
Sith and experienced planter of palma 
christi, and manufacturer of castor oil, in the 
vicinity of Kastville, for the information con- 
tained in the above paragraphs. . 

It is needless, after what has just been said, 
to expatiate upon the value of the plant. That 
the soil and climate of at least the lower por- 
tions of the Eastern Shore of Maryland are 
congenial to its growth, cannot be doubted. 
The praiseworthy example (crowned, it is be- 
lieved, with entire success) has already been 
set to the inhabitants of Somerset, by one of 
the most intelligent farmers of the county— 
Co!. Arnold E. Jones. rig 


Chess--Bromus Secalinus. 

Many of our agricultural papers have re- 
cently published articles on the subject of 
the conversion or degeneration of Wheat in-: 
to Chess. We have been rather surprised 
to find that several have embraced the opi- 
nion that such change does really take place. 

They rest the proof of their position upon 
the supposed facts, that chess has been found 
growing from a grain of wheat, and that 
clean wheat, sown on certain kinds of ground, 
has returned almost nothing but chess. 

Many persons might be deceived by an in- 
stance of the first case, while a careful ex- 
amination would show their error. We have 
heard of several supposed cases, of a stalk 
of chess growing from a grain of wheat, 
where a close. examination by a skillful ob- 
server has detected the mistake. 

As to the latter case, in the sameway, we 
have seen wheat and rye turned into what are 
commonly called wild turneps. Improper 
seeds may exist in the soil previous to the 
sowing of pure grain and these will most 
assuredly come up and flourish as well as the 
good grain, and sometimes, being more hardy 
or earlier, may altogether overcome it, 

It is a principle in nature, that genuine 
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distinctions can by no process of art be 
changed, the one in the other, and wheat and 
chess belong to very distinctly different ge- 
It is not even likely that the pollen of 


nera, | th 
the one, fertilizing the pistils of the other, 


* <has produced a mongrel or hybrid, for we do 
not hear of any intermediate plant, such as 


would be the result of a mixture. 


Providence has wisely appointed, that what 


a man sows he shall reap, and does not suffer 
him to receive in return for the most useful 
of all grains, a useless and even deleterious 
seed, 

We should not have noticed this matter, 
had we not seen in print several articles, 
evidently written by firm believers in vege- 
table transubstantiation. Desiring to correct 
a heresy so gross, we have entered our pro- 
test against it. 

The serious effects said to be produced by 
a large quantity of chess ground up with 
wheat, as giddiness and delirium, render it 
an important object to get rid of this plant. 
We suspect that sowing clean grain on clean 
ground will be found the very best method 
of accomplishing this object—New York 
Farmer. 


From the New England Farmer. 
Flax--Food for Cattle. 


Mr. Fessenpen:—If the following re- 
‘marks are worthy of a place in your valuable 
paper, you are at liberty to publish them.— 

Some years since there was a great scarcity 
of hay. At that time I had on hand a large 
stock of cattle. Sometime in the month of 
February my stock of hay was about all gone, 
and where to obtain more, I could not tell. 
It could not be had short of twenty miles, 
and there at the price of thirty dollars per 
ton. 

One day I went to the stable, and as soon 
asI entered, every eye was upon me for 
aid. You may imagine what my feelings 
were, when I knew of no relief which I could 
bestow. I stood a while to reflect on what 
course to pursue, or what to do. At last I 
thought of some flax which had been laying 
on the beams of my stable for several years, 
which had not been rotted. I threw down a 
few bundles, and gave some of the flax to my 
cattle. They took hold of it with such eager- 
ness, that I was obliged to take it from them 
to prevent their bemg choked with it. | 
then took a block of wood and a broad axe, 
and chopped it up short. I then gave a very 
little to my cattle, and continued to so do, 
until it was all gone. f Jae, 

From what i then discovered of the virtue 
and oily substance that the flax contained, I 
am of opinion that what I could take up be- 
tween my two hands and fingers, after being 
chopped, and given toa cow each day through 


the winter, would carry her through the fod- 
dering season. My opinion is that the bulk 
of one ton of hay in flax, will be of more 
value to a stock of cattle than four tons of 
hay. Iam also of opinion that oil can be 
obtained from flax. As I have an oil mill, I 
intend to try the experiment the ensuing sea- 
son. J would recommend to farmers to sow 
more seed the coming spring than usual; for 
flax and the seed are of more value than peo- 
ple are aware of. 
STEPHEN PeR.ey. 
Meredith, Feb. 20, 1837. 


By rue Eprror.—The use of unrotted flax 
as food for cattle is new to us, and we haye 
never, before we received Mr. Perley’s 
communication, heard or read of its being 
applied to that purpose. 


CurnesE Mutrerry or Morus Mutrtt- 
CAULIS SEED. 


We caution our friends not to buy 
seeds purporting to be the Chinese, or Morus 
Multicaulis, expecting to raise their kind from 
them. The Morus Multicaulis cannot be 
produced from seed, as all well know who 
have studied the character of the tree; andhe 
whowill advertise, in a manner calculated to 
mislead the uninformed, is a foe to the inter- 
ests which he pretends to advance. The 
cat once signed dreads the fire. The farmer 


once fleeced will not be likely to try again. 
C. 


Process of Making Beet Sugar. 

We have often been asked the manner by 
which sugar was extracted from beets, but 
were unable to give satisfactory answers. 
To those inquirers the following article, from 
the Silk Culturist, will be found interesting. 


The attention of the public having been 
some time drawn to the manufacture of sugar 
from the beet, and having repeatedly recom- 
mended its cultivation to farmers as a profita- 
ble crop, we have felt ourselves under an ob- 
ligation to give them the details of the pro- 
cess by which it is extracted. We haye, 
therefore, examined the best authorities on 
the subject, and consulted several gentlemen 
of some practical knowledge and experience ) 
in the business, and the result of our investi- | 
gation is that the process is altogether more . 
simple and less expensive than has generally 
been supposed. In describing the various 
processes in the manufacture, we have care- 
fully avoided the use of chemical terms, and 
substituted language which we hope will be 


| understood by every reader. 


There are several varieties of the beet 
which yield sugar, but the Silecian beet is re- 
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commended as the best and most productive. 
This beet will come to maturity in all parts 
of the United States, up to the 45th degree 
of latitude. The soil most congenial to its 
growth is a light sandy loam, of good depth, 
and if free from stones the better. Probably 
no country in the world is better adapted to 
the growth of this root that the alluvial mea- 
dows on the Connecticut and other rivers of 
New England. The cultivation, however, 
need not be confined to vallies, as in most of 
the hill towns, land may be found well 
adapted to its growth. The land is prepared 
for the seed by deep ploughing and pulveriz- 
ing the surface. ‘This is best accomplished 
by ploughing in the fall and leaving the land 
in furrows through the winter. In the spring 
the land should be cross ploughed and har- 
rowed, and, if the soil be light, it will be pre- 
pared to receive the seed. The seed may 
be sown as early as the season will admit, 
broad cast, or in drills; but ultimately the 
poe should be from 12 to 19 inches apart. 

hey should be hoed and kept free from weeds 
—at the second hoeing they should be thinned 
out and but one plant left in the hill—the sur- 
plus plants may be transplanted to vacant 
places in the field. 

In the extraction of the sugar, the beets 
must first be cleaned by washing or scraping 
with a knife, and care be taken that all de- 
cayed parts be cut off. They must then be 
passed through the rasp and be reduced to a 
pulp—the finer they are rasped the better, 
as it facilitates expressing the juice. The 
pulp must then be put into cloth bags and 
have the juice pressed out by a screw press. 
In France they use the hydraulic press, but 
a cider, or other press, will answer the pur- 
pose, and be attended with much less ex- 
pense. As decomposition commences soon 
after the beet is outof the ground, and pro- 
gresses rapidly, no time should be lost in con- 
verting them into sugar, 

After the juice is expressed, and before it is 
converted into sugar, it must undergo four 
distinctand different processes. 1. Defeca- 
tion, 2. Evaporation. 3. Clarification. 4. 
Concentration. 


DEFECATION. 


The composition of the beet juice does not 
differ essentially from that of the cane—it 
combines with the saccharine matter small 
quantities of malic or acetic acid, wax and 
mucilage, which must be extracted before 
evaporation is commenced. ‘The first pro- 
cess, therefore, is to purify the juice, which 
must be done by ne a the acid, de- 
composing the wax and coagulating the mu- 
cilage, and hence is called defecation. All 
this may be done by heating and mixing with 
it the milk of lime in about the proportion of 


46 grains troy weigth to the gallon. The milk 
of lime is prepared by slacking quick lime 
With hot water, and reducimg it to the con- 
sistence of cream. The juice must be heated 
to about 160 degrees Fahrenheit, and the 
milk of lime poured into it and thoroughly 
mixed by stirring with a stick. After itis 
intimately mixed, the stirring must be stopped 
and the mixture suffered to rest for a short 
time, It must then be heated to the boiling 
point, which will throw the impurities upon 
the surface in the form of scum, when the 
boiling must be stopped.. When the juice 
has become clean it must be drawn off from 
below, by means of a cock, or the scum must 
be skimmed off from the top—care being 
taken in either case to effect a complete se 

aration. | 

EVAPORATION. 


The next process in the manufacture is to 
dissipate the water, which is done “ by boiling 
away,” as it is commonly called, but in tech- 
nical language, evaporation. If in the process 
of defecation an excess of lime has been used 
it should be extracted. This may be done py 
a mixture of sulphuric acid and water, im the 
proportion of one of the former to forty-four 
of the latter. This mixture put in contact 
with the lime, causes an effervescence, by 
which the lime is thrown off, and the cessa- 
tion of which is a sure evidence that the lime 
is neutralized. Some manufacturers say that 
a small portion of lime should be allowed to 
remain, and others that the whole should be 
neutralized. As practical men differ on this 
point, we can safely conclude it is not very 
material. rite | 

The juice is. boiled down till it is reduced 
to about one fifth or one sixth of its original 
quantity. For this purpose pans or kettles 
may be used; but it will be seen that those 
vessels which present the greatest surface to: 
the fire, and give the least depth to the juice, 
will best facilitate evaporation. As the water 
evaporates, flaky substances will separate 
from the juice and collect in a white foam on 
the surface, which must be skimmed off as it 
appears. ‘T'o promote their separation, the 
boiling is commenced with a moderate fire, 
which is subsequently increased as they dis- 
appear. Sometimes the white of eggs beaten, 
or a little blood, is added for the same pur- 
pose. During the boiling the juice will rise 
in froth and flow over the top of the pan, un- 
less prevented by occasionally throwing ina | 
small quantity of some fatty substance. But- 
ter is commonly used, but tallow, lard, &c., | 
will answer the same purpose. It not only 
causes an immediate subsidence, but hastens | 
evaporation. | | 

CLARIFICATION. 
After being defecated and evaporated, the 
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juice is yet in a degree impure, and the ob- 
ject of the next process is toseparate it from 
its remaining impurities, and hence is called 
clarification. T'his consists in filtering it 
through animal charcoal granulated (burnt 
bones broken to grains,] and is performed in 
the following manner. ‘Tubs, or vats in the 
form of those used for leeching ashes, are 
made of wood or metal, and furnished with a 
cork inserted near the bottom. ‘I'he size of 
the vats is immaterial; but those of the fol- 
lowing dimensions will be found most conve- 
nient—2 feet 8 inches deep—1 foot 8 inches 
in diameter at the top and 11 inches at the 
bottom. They may be four sided or round; 
but those made of staves and hooped with 
iron hoops we should think the chea yest, and 
on some accounts the best. 

A strainer standing on legs, and covered 
with coarse cloth, must first be placed in the 
bottom of the vat and filled with the charcoal 
—about 100 pounds will be necessary for a 
vat of the above dimensions. The charcoal 
must then be covered with another strainer 
and cloth, and the vat filled with evaporated 
juice, or as it is then called syrup. After 
standing long enough to leach through the 
charcoal, the cock must be turned and the 
syrup be slowly drawn off, and the vat re- 
filled as fast as it is emptied. The charcoal 
must be changed twice a day, but it may be 
washed and reburnt, and thus prepared, it 
will answer for another filtration—may be 
repeated until it is consumed. 


CONCENTRATION. 


The next process is to solidify the syrup, 
and hence is called concentration. To ac- 
complish this it must be again evaporated un- 
til it is brought into a proper state for chrys- 
talization. As it is important that evpora- 
tion should cease as soon as it arrives at this 
point, Chaptal gives the following rules for 
ascertaining the fact.—“ 1. Plunge a skim- 
mer into the syrup, and upon withdrawing it 
pass the thumb of the right hand over its sur- 
face, mould the syrup which adheres to the 
thumb, between that and the fore-finger, till 
the temperature be the same as that of the 
skin—then separate the thumb and _ finger 
suddenly—if the boiling be not completed, 
no thread will be formed between the two; 
if there be a filament the boiling is well ad- 
vanced ; and the process is completed as soon 
after as the filament breaks short, and the 
upper part having the semi-transparency of 
horn, curls itself into a spiral. 2. The second 
mode of judging of the completion of the pro- 
cess is by observing the time when the syrup 
ceases to moisten the sides of the boiler, and 
then blowing forcibly into a skimmer which 
has just been immersed in it—if bubbles es- 
cape through the the holes of the skimmer 


thy 


which ascend into the air in the same manner 
as soap bubbles do, the liquor is considered to 
be sufficiently boiled.” 

When the concentration arrives at this 
point, the syrup must be taken from the boiler 
and poured into large pans, for the purpose 
of cooling. ‘The pans must be placed in the 
air and the syrup occasionally stirred during 
the process of cooling, which will be com- 
pleted in about two hours. On examination, 
the bottom and sides of the pan will be found 
covered with a thick bed of chrystals, having 
but little consistence; on the surface of the 
syrup, a crust will also be formed. To pro- 
mote chrystalization, or, as it is more properly 
called, graining, a thin bed of brown sugar is 
sometimes put upon the bottom of the cooling 
pan in order to make a nucleus about which 
the chrystalized matter may gather. _ 

After the syrup is cooled and chrystalized, 
or grained, all that remains is to separate the 
sugar from the molasses, and it is fit for do- 
mestic consumption or market. To effect 
this separation, moulds, as they are called, 
must be. prepared in the form of defecating 
vats, with the lower end drawn toa point, or 
so near a point as to leave a hole of three 
fourths of an inch in diameter. These may 
be made of wood, metal or earthern ware, and 
their capacity may be regulated according to 
the convenience of the manufacturer. Those 
used in the sugar factories in France, usually, 
are large enough to contain five or six gal- 
lons. They are also used in the refining 
process. Before using them, if of wood, they 
must be soaked several hours in water, and 
dried a short time-before they are filled with 
syrup. Thus prepared, and with a cork in 
the hole at the point, they must be filled, or 
nearly filled with chrystalized syrup, and se- 
cured in an upright position, over a pan or 
tub of sufficient size to receive the quantity 
of molasses it contains. After standing from 
12 to 26 hours, according to circumstances, 
the cork is withdrawn and the molasses per- 
mitted to drain off. Jt will at first drain off 
rapidly ; but soon cease to flow in any consi- 
derable quantity. To hasten its separation 
from the sugar, which takes place slowly, 
the mass must be pierced with an iron spear, 
by thrusting it in the hole at the point, which 
will give it vent and cause it to drain of_— 
This operation must be repeated asoften as 
is necessary, and until the molasses is ex- 
tracted. 

After having remained long enough to 
have the molasses run off, the sugar is de- 
tached from the sides of the mould with a 
knife, the moulds are set on the floor in a re- 
versed position and left for two or. three 
hours—when by lifting from the floor and 
giving it a shake, the loaf will separate from 
the mould by force of itsown weight. The 
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head of the loaf will retain a degree of mois- 
ture anda portion of molasses, and conse- 
quently should be cut offand thrown in the 
juice intended for the next clarification. The 
molasses, also, when a sufficient quantity is 
on hand, should be again concentrated in or- 
der to obtain all the chrystallizable sugar it 
contains. By the foregoing processes the 
beet is converted into brown sugar, the kind 
which is consumed in the largest quantities 
in most families. Inthe manufacture of loaf, 
or lump sugar there is another process called 
“refining,” but being foreign to our present 
purposes we omit it. 


Brief Hints for Spring Work. 


Apply manure to corn and potatoe crops, 
and not to grain crops. 

Let manure be buried as soon as possible 
after spreading. 

When rotted or fermented manure is ap- 
plied, let it be as thoroughly mixed with the 
soil as possible. 

Wheat thrown out of the gronnd by frost, 
should be pressed in again by passing a roller 
over it. 

Ploughing heavy soils when wet, does more 
injury than if the team were standing idle. 

In ploughing green sward deeply, the fur- 
rows must always be at least one half wider 
‘than deep, else the sod will not turn well. 

New meadows should now be rolled. 

All grain fields seeded to grass should be 
rolled. 

Barley should besown as early as possible, 
upon a light and moderately moist soil, at the 
rate of one and a half totwo bushels per acre, 
according to the size of the seed. 

A roller should be passed over itas soon as 
it is harrowed, to press the soil round it, and 
smooth the field. 

Barley seed may be freed from intermixed 
‘oats by pouring water upon it, when the oats 
‘will float, and may be skimmed off. 

Oats require strong rich soil, good culture, 
and early sowing. 

Preserve leached and unleached ashes 
which have accumulated during the winter, 
‘to be applied to corn, in the hill or row. 

After the corn ‘is dropped, put in a small 
handful of mixture of plaster and leached 
ashes. , 

Plaster is always most efficacious on light 
and thin soil—on meadow and clover ground, 
the earlier it is sown the better 

Plaster when applied to cultivated ground, 
is best when worked into the soil. 

Sowing it broadcast upon Indian corn after 
it is up, has increased the crop 25 per cent. 

Every farmer should attempt the field 
culture of root crops—he may raise as much 
cattle food from one acre, as from five acres 
of meadow. 


Hints for Spring Work.— Seasonable 
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Farmers who have rich soil, will succeed 
best with mangel wurtzel, those who have 
sandy soil, with ruta-baga. They should try | 
both; and by no means neglect the culiva- 
tion of the Sugar Beet. : 

Sow garden crops in drills where practica- 
ble, in order that the weeds may be cleared 
with a hoe, 

Different varieties of melons and sqashes 
should be planted at the greatest possible | 
distance, in order to prevent intermixing and 
crossing. 

Loosen the soil with a spade round fruit 
trees growing in grass land. 

Examine the roots of the peach trees and 
remove all the grubs. Their presence is 
shown by the gum oozing out. 

Take every opporunity of setting an orna- 
mental shrub or tree round your house or 
door yard—now is the time—if your have any 
taste you will never regret it.—Genesee 
Farmer. 


Seasonable Advice to Farmers. 
SOWING OF GRASS SEEDS. 


We extract the following timely and judi- 
cious remarks from the Baltimore Farmer 
and Gardener of the 7th, inst. 


Snch farmers and planters as may not have 
put in their grass seeds last autumn should do 
so as soon as the frost is out of the ground. 
For clover, there is but one opinion as to the 
superiority of spring sowing, and although 
many give the preference to sowing timothy 
seed in August, still there are those, whose 
opinions are worthy of consideration, that 
advocate the practice of setting it in spring - 
on the growing wheat or rye: so also, indeed, 
with respect to almost every other of the arti- 
ficial grasses, 

If you. intend to sow clover seed alone on 
your grain fields, you should not think of 
seeding less than from 12 to16 pounds to the 
acre. | 
Timothy, if sown alone, should be in the 
proportion of from 2 to 2 1-2 gallons of seed to 
the acre. 

Rye Grass alone 2 bushels to the acre. 

If Clover and Timothy be sown together, 
from 10 to 12 lbs. of the former seed and a 
peck of the latter would not be found too 
much. | 

If you purpose carrying your mixture still 


further, sow 10 lbs. of clover seed, 6 quarts 


of timothy, 1-2 bushel of herd’s grass to the 
acre,—or 
OF clover 8 |bs., orchard grass 1 bushel, 
tall meadow oat 1 bushel, and herds grass 
1-2 bushel. mF 
In Europe the following is in many districts 
a popular mixture, 2 bushels of rye grass 


> 
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seed, and from 12 to 20 lbs. of clover seed to may not this be accounted for in the fact, that 


the acre. 

It is usual to sow the orchard and tall 
meadow oat in early autumn, but there is no 
question that they would succeed now. The 
orchard grass should be moistened with wa- 
ter and permitted to remain so for a day be- 
fore sowing. 

Whatever grass seeds you sow on your 
‘winter grain, be sure to pass a light harrow, 
‘and roller over them. You need not appre- 
hend any injury to your grain, for although 
some roots may be dragged out, you will be 
more than renumerated by the addition you 
will receive from the tillering of the branches 
of the plants which will be imbedded in the 
soil during the process, That the grass seed 
will derive advantagé from being thus se- 
curely placed beneath the soil, common sense 
and reason both concur in affirming. They 
will be much more likely to escape destruc- 
tion from birds than if left upon the surface ; 
they will vegetate with greater certainty, 
‘and being well fixed in the earth, their roots 
will be much better able to withstand the 

‘droughts of summer and the frosts of winter. 
We need not say that the operation of har- 
rowing and rolling should be performed when 
the ground is in a state to bear the treading 
of the horse without injury, as it will strike 
the intelligent reader that if done when the 
ground is wet, much injury will result to the 
grain. 

LUCERNE. 

Those who may feel disposed to dry their 
fortune with this valuable grass, can do so as 
soon as the ground is relieved from the frost 
and dampness. It should be sown on a dry 
rich soil, which had been previously well 
cleaned. From 16 to 20 quarts of seed should 
be soon. It may be put in with the spring 
barley and oats. In England and Scotland it 
is frequently cut four times in the season. 


OATS. 


The earlier, after the frost is out of the 
ground, that you get your oats in, the better, 
and if you can possibly spare from your 
other crops, a portion of manure, do so; for 
you may rest assured, notwithstanding cus- 
tom has allotted them to grow on the poorest 
part of the farm, unaided by nutritious sub- 
stances of any kind, they would be all the 
better of a dressing of something calculated 
‘to urge them forward. It is to be sure in the 
general by no means a profitable crop, but 
then it isa most necessary one, and, therefore, 
should find favor. But should there be no 
manure to spare, do, if you ean, give the soil 
an extra ploughing, and thus in part atone 
for your neglectful culture. We often hear 
farmers complaining of the degeneracy of, 


they are generally grown on the very poorest 
spots that are to be found, and leit to grope 
their way to maturity in the best way they 
can, 

T'wo or 2 1-2 bushels to the acre is the pro- 


| per quantity of seed. They should be well 
_harrowed in. 


POTATOES. 


Should the weather admit of it, you should 
get in your early potatoes from the middle to 
the latter end of this month. But you should 
not dream of reaping a good crop unless you 
are liberal in your bestowal of labor and ma- 
nure in the preparation of the soil. Your 
ground should have a southern exposure, and 
either be a good soil naturally, or be made so 
by art. It should be thoroughly and deeply 
ploughed and harrowed ; then strike your 
rows 27 or 30 inches apart, place your sets 
about 10 inches distant from each other, throw 
in your rows a goodly portion of unfermented 
stable manure, then cover them with the soil, 
either by running a furrow on either side, or 
by hand-hoeing. In either event, no clods 
should be permitted to come in contact with 
the sets. As soon as there is the least indi- 
cation that the potatoes are coming up, run 
the harrow crosswise the rows; when the 
potatoes are up two or three inches, plough a 
furrow on either side from the potatoes ; this 
must be replaced by throwing the furrow 
back again. This process will greatly im- 
prove the tilth of the soil, and thereby afford 
the young potatoe plants an additional chance 
of moving onward in their growth. After 
the furrow is thrown back, the rows should 
be gone over with a hand-hoe, cleaned of all 
weeds, and so regulated as neither to retain 
too much moisture, nor to prevent a surface 
that would easily suffer by drought. In twa 
or three weeks more another ploughing and 
hoeing will be necessary ; for it is important 
to keep the ground stirred and clean. This 
second ploughing however should not be so 
near to the plants in the rows as the former ; 
and after this, the cultivator instead of the 
plough must be used to complete the work in 
about two or three weeks, which will be de- 
termined by the advance of weeds, and the 
wants of the potatoes, 


CARROTS AND PARSNEPS. 


~ As soon as the frost is entirely out of the 
ground, you may begin to sow the seeds of 
these roots, for field culture, and thence up to 
the Ist of May, the sooner they are in the 
larger will be their yield, and as they are 
alike excellent food for man and beast, we 
have always been surprised that compara- 
tively so few ea An acre, well 


and the falling off of this grain in weight, and || prepared and cultivated, in suitable soil, will 
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yield from 500 to 600 bushels, which would 
sufficient to keep four cows fully to their 
milk during the winter. 


MANURE. 


Carry out your manure to your fields in 
which you intend to use it. if you intend to 
top-dress your meadows, or growing crops of 
grain, the sooner that isdone the better, tak- 
ing the precaution never to let your wagons 
or oe goon either when the ground is. 
sO 


LIME, 


_ If you intend to use any this season, it is 

time you had made your arrangements for 
procuring or burning it. If intended to be 
used on your meadows, the sooner the better 
it Is spread thereon ; if on your corn ground, 
you cannot get it on too early as it should 
receive sufficient ploughings to thoroughly 
incorporate it with the soil. 


ASHES. 


Do no omit to provide yourself with a 
sufficient quantity of this delightful sub- 
stance; to give your corn plants a dressing, 
however trifling the quantity applied, it will 
speak out most eloquently. 

FENCES. 


See to your fences and have them tho- 
roughly repaired, and thus secure yourself 
against the inroads of stock of all kinds. 


TOOLS AND IMPLEMENTS. 


These must be examined and put in order, 
—and in fact at this critical period of the 
year, the farmer should have his eyes on the 
search in every direction. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


If you desire to have your table spread with 
early vegetables, those grateful accompani- 
a of well cooked viands, prepare yourself 
without delay a hot-bed, and sow your seeds 
as cabbage, lettuce, tomatoes, egg-plant, cu- 
cumbers, &c. Have you the frames? If you 
have them not, get a couple of window 
frames with the glass in them, fix yourself 
up a box, (the back elevated to about twice 
the height of the front,) to fit your sashes, then 
prepare your hot-bed, by simply separating 
the grosser parts of your horse-dung and put- 
ting it in to the depth of about four feet: this 
must be permitted to remain for some time to 
go through its more violent heatings, when 
about 4 inches of good mould should be put 
on in a dry state ; upon which, sow your seed. 
Over your glass you must throw a matting of 
straw at night, and always in falling weather. 
If the middle of the day be fine, the matting 
must be taken off and the sash raised to give 
ventilation. a 

If you have no window frames, make a 


hot-bed on a southern border well protected 
from the wind. Dig out the earth, the length 
required, a spit deep, put in fresh horse dung 
to the depth of 6 inches, then throw on the 
earth that had been previously dug out, rake 
it fine: take stakes with prongs, and drive in 
back and front, about a foot higher than the 
bed, place poles from stake to stake, then 
cover these with a thick layer of corn-stalks, 
then put on leaves or straw an inch or two 
thick, and top the whole with pine brushes. 
At might, or in bad weather, you should cover 
this bed with a straw matting, which should 
extend in front so as to reach the ground.— 
On this bed sow your different kinds of seeds, 
and rude though it be, it will afford you as 
many plants as you may requiré | 

We have given above, two very simple 
modes of making a hot-bed, and shall now 
copy from M’ Mahan his plan of one. He 
says, in speaking of the 


_ FRAMES: 


Large frames ought to be made of inch and 
half or rather two inch plank, of the best 
yellow pine, 9 ft. 2 in. long, 4 feet 10 in. 
wide, as high again in the back as in the front, 
to give the top a due slope to the sun and a 
proper declivity to carry off the wet when 
covered with glass lights, to move off and on 
occasionally ; every joint ought to be tongued, 
the better to prevent the admission of cold 
air into, or emission of warm air out of the 
bed, but in such manner as the gardener may 
think proper. The back and front are to be 
nailed to corner posts, so asto admit the ends 
to fit in neatly, which ends are to be made 
fast to the posts by iron bolts keyed in the in- 
side, for the greater facility of taking the 
frame asunder when necessary; each end 
must be made one inch and a half higher than 
the back and front, so as that one-half its 
thickness may be grooved out on the inside, 
for the sash to rest and slide on, and the other 
half left for its support on the inside: when 


finished give it two or three good coats of 


paint before you use it, and with a little care 
and an annual painting, it may last you twenty 
years. 

These frames will take three lights of three 
feet wide each, each light containing five 
rows of glass frames, six inches by four, over- 
lapping one another about half an inch, which 
of all other sizes is the most preferable, on 
account of their cheapness in the first place, 
the closeness of their lap, their general 


strength and trifling expense of their repairs ; 


however each person will suit his own conve- 
nience as to the size of the glass. Where. 
the sashes when laid on the frame meet, a 
piece of pine about 3 1-2 inches broad and near. 
two thick, should run from back to front mor-. 
ticed into each, for their support, and for them 
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to slide on; in the centre of which, as well as 
in the ends of the frame, it will be well to 
make a groove 5-Sths of an inch wide and 
a quarter of an inch deep, round at bottom to 
receive and carry off any wet which may 
work down between the sashes. 


METHOD OF MAKING A HOT BED. 


Provide the requisite supply of good horse 
stable dung, consisting of that formed of the 
moist stable litter and dunging of the horse 
together, choosing that which is moderately 
fresh, moist and full of heat—always prefer- 
ring that which is of lively, warm steamy 
quality, and of which take the long and short 
together as it occurs, in proper quality as 
above. Ifthe dung is rank it would be proper 
to prepare it a little to an improved state, 
more successful for that purpose, by forking 
the whole up ina heap, mixing it well to- 
gether, and let it thus remain eight or ten 
days to ferment equally, and for the rank 
steam and fierce heat to transpire. 

Choose a place on which to make your hot 
bed in a dry sheltered part of the garden, 
open to the morning and south sun: it may 
be made either wholly on the surface of the 
ground or in a shallow trench, of from 6 to 
12 inches deep and 4 to 5 feet wide, ac- 
cording to the frame ; if made on the surface, 
which is the most eligible, as it affords an op- 
portunity of lining the sides of the bed with 
fresh horse dung, quite down to the bcttom, 
to augment the heat when it declines, and 
also prevents wet from settling about the bot- 
tom of the bed, as often happens when made 
in a trench, ia chills the dung and causes 
the heat to soon decay. | 

Then according to the size of the frame, 
mark out the dimensions of the bed, either 
on the ground or with four stakes, making 
an allowance for it to be about 4 or 5 inches 
wider than the frame each way: this done, 
begin to make the frame accordingly, observ- 
ing to shake and mix the dung well as you 
lay it on the bed, but I would not advise 
treading it; fora bed which is trodden hard 
will not work so kindly, and be no more liable 
to burn than that which is suffered to settle 
gradually itself: proceed in this manner until 
the bed has arrived at the height of four feet, 
which will one be too much, making an al- 
lowance for its settling 6 or 8 inches, or more, 
in a week or fortnight’s ‘time ; and as soon 
as finished, let the frame and glass be put on; 
keep them close till the heat comes up, then 
raise the glass behind that the steam may 
pass away, 

The next thing to be observed is about 
earthing the bed, in which to sow the sced, 
and for which occasion you should have a. pro- 
per supply of rich, light, dry earth, or com- 
post, ready at this season, under some airy 


dry shed or hovel, covered at top to keep out 
rain, that the earth may be properly dry ; for 
if too moist or wet at the time, it would prove 
greatly detrimental both to the growth of the 
seed and young plants, as well as be very apt 
to cake and burn at bottom next to the dung, 
by the strong heat of the bed: three or four 
days after the bed is made prepare to earth 
it, observing previously if it has settled une- 
qually to take off the frame and glasses, and 
level any inequalities; make the surface 
smooth, put on the frame again, and then lay 
therein as much of the above mentioned ear 
as will cover the whole top surface of the bed 
about 3 or 4 inches thick. In two or three 
days you may sow your seeds, after which 
put on the lights or glasses close, but when 
the steam rises copiously give it vent by rais- 
ing one corner of the upper end of the lights 
half an inch. Cover the glasses of the hot 
bed every evening an hour before sunset if 
mild weather, earlier if bad, with garden mats, 
uncover them every morning between 8 and 
90’clock. The plants should have air every 
day. 
This we deem all sufficient to enable the 
farmer to manage his hot-bed successfully, 
and for the subsequent treatment of it we 
shall leave that to his own judgment and 
that of his gardener. 

If you are disposed to encounter the trou- 
ble—and it is nothing compared with the 
value of the luxuries you may enjoy—you 
may raise early cucumbers, lettuce, melons 
of all kinds, caulifiowers, and all other tender 
vegetables in your hot-bed for transplantation, 
and thus as it were anticipate nature in her: 
usual annual gift of those delicious luxuries. 


CABBAGES. 


Now all the early varieties of cabbage seed, 
and by the time the earth is warm enough to 
receive the plants into its bosom in the open 
air, they will be ready to be removed thither, 
and if judiciously managed in setting outand 
after culture, they will head nearly as soon 
as those which were placed out last autumn: 


GENERAL CROP OF CABBAGE. 


Towards the latter end of this month, you 
may sow with decided advantage, the flat 
Dutch, Drumhead, large English Savoy and 
indeed all the different varieties of Cabbage: 
When sown early, you have a better chance 
of availing yourselfof a good season to trans- 
plant them, the plants have longer time to 
grow in, and will attain a much larger size 
than if sown late. | 


PEAS. 

As soon as the frost leaves the ground, 
may put in all sorts of early. peas, ana if 
planted at intervals of a week or two through- 
out the spring, you may secure a continuous 
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succession of this delightful vegetable, either 
for the table or market. The soil most suita- 
ble for peas, isa light sandy loam, though they 
will grow well in any ground except it be in 
a stiff tenacious cold clay. From 8 to 4 feet 
Is a good distance for the rows to be apart, 
the peas to be dropped about 4 inches asunder, 
Generous manuring tends not on! y to increase 
their quality of product, but to accelerate the 
maturing of the pea family. The pease 
should be stuck before the plants throw out 
runners. 


WINDSOR BEANS. 


All of this tribe of vegetables may very 
safely be planted in open culture after the 
20th of this month. 

Hysop, Sea Kale, Garlic, Artichokes, Fen- 

|, Rhubarb or pie plant, Lettuce, Radish, 

pinach, Carrots, Parsneps, small Salading of 
all kinds, Celery, Onions, Beet, Leeks, 
Shives, Parsley, Thyme, Sage, Broccole, and 
Asparagus seeds, should now be sown and 
planted. : , 


ASPARAGUS. 


Your asparagus beds should be forked and 
dressed the latter end of this month. In 
forking be especially careful to stir and loosen 
every part of your beds, and equally so not to 
go deep enough to wound the crowns of the 
roots. 

If you desire to make new plantations of 
this vegetable, you may with perfect safety 
put out your plants as soon as the ground is 
rid of the effects of the winter frosts. 


TURNEPS, 


If you desire to have early turneps for your 
table, sow the seed any time after the 20th of 
of this month. 

All the fruit trees in your garden may now 
be advantageously trimmed and pruned—so 
also your gooseberry, current and raspbe 
bushes; the cuttings taken from the three last 
should be planted out to form the material 
for future plantations of these excellent and 
healthful fruits. Let the ground be thor- 
oughly stirred around the old bushes. 


FIGS. 


This is the best month for planting out fig 
trees, or for setting out cuttings, layers or 
suckers from them. 


GRAPES. 


The earlier after the frost is out of the 
ground that you transplant vines, or put out 
your cuttings the better, for it is important 
that they each start in their growth with the 
earliest vegetating power of the earth in 
spring. 

Rose, Snow-ball, Lilac, and all other bushes 
of the flowering tribes should be set out as 
early this month as possible. 


| receive a dressing. 


As soon as the plants in your strawberry 
beds push through the earth, the beds should 
Clear out all the weeds, 
decayed leaves, and old runners: loosen the 
earth round the plants, and apply some rich 
mould about them, digging it in so as to pre- 
vent a loss from evaporation or washing. 


IN THE ORCHARD, 


All the different kinds of fruit trees which 
have not been pruned, should undergo that 
operation as speedily as possible, and the 
wounds should be immediately covered with 
M’ Mahan’s medicated tar, or some other mix- 
ture competent to effect the same object ; 
this tar is thus made and compounded :— 

Take 1-2 0z. corrosive sublimate, reduced 
to a fine powder, and 1-2 gill of gin or spirit. 
Put these into an earthern pipkin, stir them 
well until the sublimate is dissolved; then 
gradually add three pints of tar into this 
mixture until the whole is thoroughly incor- 
porated, when a half pound of finely pounded 
chalk to give the tar an adhesive property 
must also be added. 

This composition, says M’Mahan, will be 
found eminently useful, as no worm of any 
kind, can live near its influence, and no evil 
whatever, will arise to the trees from its poi- 
sonous quality ; it yields to the growth of the 
bark, and affords a comfortable protection to 
the parts against the effects of the weather. 

Young apple, peach, plumb, apricot, pear, 
cherry, and indeed all kinds of trees, and 
shrubs, whether fruit or ornamental, may be 
set out as soon as the frost is out of the 
ground. . ) . 

The same excellent author further advises, 
that you should examine your fruit trees, par- 
ticularly the peach, and if annoyed by 
worms either in their trunks or branches, 
about the surface of the ground and a little 
under, pick out as many as you can witha 
sharp pointed knife, and with as little injury 
to the bark as possible; scrape off all the 
gum that appears on the stem or the branches, 
and wash all these parts, and any other that 
you suspect to be infested with these insects, 
or their embryos, with a solution made by dis- 
solving one drachm of corrosive sublimate in 
a gill of gin, which when dissolved must be 
incorporated with 4 quarts of water,—after 
which dress the wounded parts with the me- 
dicated tar described above. 


Indian Wheat. 


A. W. Stockbridge of Byron, Me., raised 
last summer from 2 quarts of Indian Wheat, 
seven bushels and two quarts. After it was 
mowed and nearly dry, there came a storm 
and wasted probably half a bushel or more 
of it. 

The writer who communicated this to the 
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editor of the Maine Farmer says :—* This 
is more than a common yield. It was sown 
upon one eighth of an acre, the soil dry and 
sandy, but it received a pretty good dressing 
of manure, It was sowed about the middle 
of June, and harvested near the middle of Sep- 
tember. This is the moderate yield of one 
hundred and thirteen bushels from one ; thus 
bringing forth, even in this country, ‘some 
an hundred fold.” We find it good to fat- 
ten hogs, and it also makes very good warm 
bread.” 


Beet Sugar. 


Preparations are making to manufacture 
beet sugar in Northampton, the coming sea- 
son. Jn Northampton, about twelve acres 
are under cultivation, which will average 
fifteen to twenty tons to the acre, but when 
better understood a larger crop may be ex- 
pected. In French Flanders an average crop 
is fifteen tons to the acre, but 30 tons are 
often produced; and in that country, it is 
said, that even among the poorer classes, no 
other than refined sugar is used. In Prussia 
the average crop is sixteen tons to the acre, 
but in England it is thirty tons, and a first 
rate crop fifty tons to the acre. 


Hints to House Wives. 


It is easy to have a supply of horseradish 
all winter. Havea quantity grated while 
the root is in perfection, put it in bottles, fill 
it with strong vinegar, and keep it corked 
tight. f 
Poke root boiled in water and mixed with 
a good quantity of molasses, set about the 
kitchen, the pantry, &c., in large deep plates 
will tend to kill the cockroaches in great 
numbers, and finally rid the house of them. 
The Indians say that poke root boiled into a 
soft poultice is a cure for the bite of'a snake. 
I have heard of a fine horse saved by it. 

A little salt sprinkled in starch while it is 
boiling, tends to prevent it from sticking, it is 
likewise good to stir it with a clean sperma- 
ceti candle. 

A few potatoes sliced, and boiling water 
poured over them, makes an excellent pre- 
paration for cleansing and stiffening old 
rusty black silk. 

Green tea is excellent to restore rusty 
silk. It should be boiled in iron, nearly a 
cup full tothree quarts. The silk should not 
be wrung, and should be ironed damp. 

Lime pulverized, sifted through coarse 
muslin, stirred up tolerably thick in white of 
eggs makes a strong cement for glass and 
china, Plaster of Paris is still better; par- 
ticularly for mending broken images of the 
same material, It should be stirred up by 
the spoonful as wanted. 
, A bit of isinglass dissolved in gin, or boiled 
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in spirits of wine, is saia to make strong 
cement for broken glass, china and sea 
shells, 

Do not wrap knives and forks in woollens. 
Wrap them in good strong paper. Steel is 
injured by lying in woolens, 

Do not let coffee and tea stand in tin.— 
Scald your wooden ware often; and keep 
your tin ware dry. 

Barley straw is the best for beds; dry 
corn husks, slit into shreds, are far better 
than straw. 

Straws beds are much better for being 
boxed in the same manner as upholsterers 
prepare ticks for feathers. 

Brass and iron should be cleaned, done up 
in papers and put in a dry place, during the 


summer season. w 
THE NETTLE. 


In the Newspaper of the Bavarian Agri- 
cultural Society, the nettle is said to have 
the following properties: eaten in sallad, it 
relieves consumption ; it fattens horned cat- 
tle, whether eaten green or dried ; it not only 
fattens calves, but improves their flesh; it is 
an antidote to most maladies; sheep which 
eat it bring forth healthy, vigorous lambs; it 
promotes the laying of eggs in hens; it im- 
proves the fat of pigs; the seeds, mixed with 
oats, are excellent for horses; it grows all 
the year round, even in the coldest weather, 
and fibres of the stem makes an excellent 
hemp. The Bavarian oracle might have 
added, that few plants force better or more. 
rapidly, and that the tender shoots so pro- 
duced make a delicate and high flavored pot 
herb, resembling the points of the shoots of 
the pampion. 

The nettle is much valued in Holland, 
where its young shoots are used asa pot 
herb; its roots for dyeing yellow ; where the 
horse dealers give theseed to horses, to make 
them brisk, and give them a fine skin; and 
where considerable portions of fields are 
planted with it, and mown five or six times 
a year, as green food. 


TO PRESERVE RHASPBERRIES. 
Pick your raspberries ina dry day, just be- 
fore they are fully ripe; lay them ona dish, 
beat and sift their weight of fine sugar, and 


strew it over them.—Toevery quart of rasp- __- 


berries take a quart of red currant jelly, and 
put to it its weight of fine sugar; boil and skim 
it well, then put in your raspberries, and give 
them a scald. Take them off and let them 
stand for 2 hours ; then set them on again, and 
scald until they look clear. , 


A very useful adage, and one that should 
be carefully recollected is—“ Shut the door.” 
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THE GENERAL HABITS OF INSECTS. 


The Gheswvevsnte. A. 


~ Practical agriculturists might derive much 


eurlous and profitable instruction, from the 
study of those insects which injure the pro- 
ducts of their labor. ‘To ascertain from 
whence the mischief comes, and how it Is 


‘produced, is the first step towards the disco~ 


very of the means to prevent its occurrence, 
‘or to remedy its effects. Perhaps a few re- 
marks on this subject will not be misplaced 
im the pages of the Cabinet. 

Not being of the number of those seers 
see-ers) who always see whatever they wish 
o see, | may not be able to relate the strange 
uights which they do;—such, for instance, 
is having seen the eggs of the wheat fly on 
whe grains ;—or having known a host of 


sveevils produced by the heating of grain in 


bag. These are things which | have not 
»een,—yet 1 am free to acknowledge, that 
hey may have seen some things which | 
save not. I shall, therefore, pursue the un- 
ashionable method of tracing nature, in her 


~accessive operations, to their final result ;— 


ather than bolt right up to the conclusion, 
y trampling the premises under foot. ‘This 


‘ppears to be the more prudent course, for if 


« should be ultimately found, that the wheat 


y does not lay its eggs on the grain,—or, if 


; should be proved that the weevil can only 
roceed from an egg, and that egg from a 
arent insect, [ might be placed ina quan- 
ary to discover how the eggs came to be on 
ve grain in the one case ;—or, how the heat 
juld produce the eggs in the other. It is 
dent to sail with caution when there are 
eakers ahead. 
Before attempting to trace the’ histories of 
rticular insects, I shall make a few intro- 
etory remarks, for the purpose of explain- 
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It isa singular circumstance in the his- 
tory of the insect race, that they are destined 
during the transient period of their existence, 
to appear under three very different forms, 
viz ; the larva, or caterpillar ;—the chrysalis, 
nymph or pupa,—and the perfect insect. A 
knowledge of these several stages, or forms 
of insect life, is indispensable to an under- 
standing of their history. 

The silk worm affords a familiar inetatiee 
of those great events which characterize the 
lives of most insects, The egg, now lying 
in my drawer, when the proper season ar- 
rives, will produce a éarva, or caterpillar. 
After feeding for a few weeks, this worm 
will have completed its first period of exist- 
ence, and must prepare for the coming 
change. Having found a convenient corner, 
it first spins itself up ina ball, or cocoon of 
silk. When its’ domicil is finished it soon — 
changes toa pupa. The caterpillar, hitherto 
three inches !ong, strips off its skin, contracts 
into an oval form, about one-third of its form- 
er dimensions; the surface is now white, 
smooth, and soft, presenting very feeble traces | 
of the included insect. The outside soon 
changes to a yellowish brown color, be- 
comes more dry and resisting, and the sur- 
face is now figured with elevated lines, which 
mark the situation of the body and limbs of 
the more perfect animal, which is soon to be 
produced. Ina word, the chrysalis, or pupa 
is completely formed. ‘The pupa state con- | 
tinues from two to three weeks, when the — 
perfect insect bursts the flimsy envelope, 
which had bound it, opens a passage through 
its silken tenement, and appears a perfect 
winged insect, or moth. In this state it does. 
not eat. It moves only in quest of its mate. 


| The only passion it feels, the only care it ex- 
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ercises, 1s, to provide itself with a successor 
—and, having done so, it dies. 

The changes which I have described, are 
called the metamorphosis or transformation 
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caterpillar, which, after feeding the hungry 
parasites with its own body, falls at last, a 
prey to their voracity. 

Many species of insects are only preserved 


of insects. All insects, however, do not un- 
dergo these changes. Some of the wing/ess 
species retain through life, the form in which . 
they issue from the egg. These are com- The insect having completed its larva 
paratively few in number. Others are hatched || state, seeks a situation to pass the next suc- 
with all the parts ofa perfect animal, except || ceeding period, according to its peculiar na- 
the wings. ‘The pupa is distinguished from||ture. Many, especially those of the moth 
the larva, by mere rudiments of wings;—|/¢ribe, spin for themselves, a silken dormi- 
and these become fully developed in the more|/tory. Others, as the Jarver of butterflies, at- 
perfect state. Example: grasshoppers, locusts, | tach themselves to the side of a wall fence, 
&ec. Insects of this sort are said to undergo|| &c. and pass into the pupa state without any 
a demi-metamorphosis, or half transforma-| other than their own proper covering. 
tion. | Many larvee bury themselves in the earth, 
I will close this essay with a few remarks| where they form a cell adapted to their pur-_ 
on the different stages of insect life. pose. In some of these, the pupa state is of 
short continuance,—in others, it endures for 
LARVA: OF INSECTS, ‘the winter season. Of this last, the tobacco 
As comparatively few insects feed their |, worm is an example. 
young, or even lay up food for their suste- Many species are onty found during the 
nance, they are instinctively led to deposit) winter season, in the pupa state. | 
their eggs in situations, where the young 
animals will most easily procure food suited || ene | 
to their nature. ‘The same instinctive care|} ‘The last state of insect existence,—the» 
Jeads them to seek places, where the eggs||state of perfection,—the only state in which 
_ will be protected against the destructive con-| the being can reproduce its kind, like the: 
tingencies of the changing seasons. Thus, || preceding stages, is subject to great variety: 


during the winter, in the egg state. 


PUPA OF INSECTS. 


insects whose larve feed on particular) of duration. 


plants, generally select those plants, as a de- 
posit for their eggs. If the eggs are intended 
to hatch the present season, they are gene- 
rally placed on the leaves of the plant. Ex- 
ample: the stinking bug which inhabits the 
squash and pumpkin. Others, which are in- 
tended to endure the winter in the egg state, 
are placed on more permanent parts. Ex- 
ample: the tent caterpillar, which infests our 
fruit trees. Its eggs are deposited in a dense 
cluster, around the extremity of a branch. 

_ Numerous insects pass the larva state in 


Some never eat in the perfect’ 
‘state; they only propagate anddie. Others, 
feed for a time, but seem to have no other’ 
object in living, than to await the proper pe-. 
riod of reproduction. 

Many insects only survive the winter, in: 
the perfect state. 

There is, in general, much uniformity in) 
the duration of the periods and changes of all 
the individuals of the same species. 

The egg deposited in the fall, may hatch. 

in the spring, pass its several periods during;) 
summer, and in turn, lay other eggs in the: 


the water. The eggs of these are deposited | proper season. Example: ¢ent caterpillar. 


immediately in the water, or on plants, &c. || 


along its margin. Example: the musquitoe 
and dragon fly. 

Carrion flies deposit their eggs in putrid 
carcasses, the proper food for the maggot. 
Yet, even instinct may be beguiled by the 
senses. ‘he carrion fly is often led, by the 
smell, to deposit its eggs in decaying mush- 
rooms; and they may even be seen collected 
upon the stinking blossoms of the carrion 
flower, (smilax herbacea.) 

The dott fly unerringly selects such parts 
of the horse as allow its eggs to be licked off 
by the animal,—whence, they find a ready 
passage into the stomach, where they com- 
plete the first period of their murderous ex- 
istence. 

Led by the same instinct, the ichneumon 
Jiy deposits its eggs in the body of a living 
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The egg deposited in summer, may hatch!! 
in the fall, pass the winter in the larva state,» 
perfect its changes in the spring, and deposit. 
its eggs the ensuing summer; these hatch,: 
and the Jarve remain the next winter. Ex- 
ample: peach insect. 

An insect having passed the winter in the: 
pupa state, emerges in the spring, a perfect: 
being,—deposits its eggs which hatch, per=) 
fect themselves, and in the fall pass into the. 
pupa state to spend the ensuing winter, Ex-) 
ample : tobacco worm. 

The perfect insect may survive the win-/ 
ter; lay its eggs in the spring; these hatch, 
and pass their several changes during th 
summer, ready to pass the succeeding winter 
in the perfect state. Example, wasps. | 

Others, less regular in their changes, seem) 


| to pay no further regard to season, than what} 
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severity compels them to do. At whatever 


stage of life, winter overtakes them, they 
still seem capable of its endurance. 


Stull others, whose periodical changes are 
of shorter duration, may reproduce their kind 


‘several times in the year, 
New-Garden, 3d mo. 8th, 1837. 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


In the 14th No. of the Cabinet we have 
the figures of two or three kinds of stocks for 
shoeing oxen. 

As the advantage of using oxen instead 
‘of horses on a farm, isnow generally acknow- 
ledged, it is important that we should exam- 
ine the best means to fit them for labor, as 
well as to give them comfort and ease while 
they are performing it. 

‘here is something noble in the character 
lof the ox, his peaceable and quiet disposition, 

his enduring patience, his genérous exertions 
to the height of his strength in bearing along 
his heavy load through heat and cold, excites 
in us a friendly feeling towards him, and 
makes us wish to render his condition of ser- 
ivitude as easy as possible. Impressed with 
schese feelings, and a desire to increase our 
agricultural interests, I have ventured to 
‘suggest some improvements in fitting and 
mailing on the shoes, and in the stocks that 
vare here described. 
_~ In figure 59, two strong leather straps are 
represented to pass under the ox, ‘ intended 
‘0 prevent his laying down;”’ for those I would 
substitute two sacks, one under his belly and 
the other under the upper part of his hind 
,eg; [have seen both kinds and think the 
sacks much preferable, particularly for the 
ease of the ox. 

In shoeing, the plan recommended of use- 
mg broad nails is quite objectionable ; it is 
much better to bend the head of the nail 
down to the surface of the shoe. The broad 
nails are liable to catch upon the stones, turn 
ap, and then draw out; but if the head of the 


sail is small and sunk into the indented line! 


tallied the swedging, they are out of the reach 
of any violence of this kind, for all the pres- 
jure comes on thesmooth surface of the shoe. 

“ Turning up the shoe at the toe, between 
he hooves” is another objection. 

When the ox is shod his shoes ought not 
9 prevent his toes coming together in their 
latural way, but the forepart of the shoes 
ught to be about halfan inch asunder when 
he toes are closed. 

There should be twocorkings worked upon 
ach shoe, at right angles with each other ; 
ne at the toe parallel to the line of his tra- 
eling, and one at the heel across it; these 
ssist him to maintain his standing in frosty 
reather. ‘The shoe in all cases should be 
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at least as far as any pressure comes upon 
the foot. : 

The hoof of an ox is very thin, compared 

with that of a horse, consequently the 
swedging or indented line should be near the 
outer edge of the shoe to prevent the nail 
from striking the vital parts of the foot. 
. Some people, through ignorance or inatten- 
tion, Work their oxen until they are lame, 
and then send them to the smith to be shod; 
in this condition the hooves are often so worn 
away, as to be unfit to receive the shoe; and 
when imperfectly put on they soon come off, 
and sometimes increase his lameness; all of 
which tend to discourage the practice of 
shoeing, and leaves the patient animal to be 
drove shoeless over rough roads, in suffering 
to himself, and loss tohis owner. If shoeing 
in this condition of the foot is determined on, 
the shoe must be made to fit the foot, close 
around where it is nailed, as pearing and 
smoothing the foot is impracticable, and when 
the foot cannot be made to fit the shoe, the 
shoe must be made to fit the foot, but with all 
the care and art that is possible to apply ; it 
is better in ordinary cases to turn them out 
to pasture, or to cease working them until 
nature has supplied them with a hoof suffi- 
cient to hold the shoe firmly to its place. 

The ideas here suggested are drawn 
from experience ; they are known by practi- - 
cal men to be improvements in the art of 
shoeing oxen, and if any one interested in the 
labor of this noble animal, should think an ex- 
‘amination worthy his attention, he will no 
doubt conclude with the writer of this article, 
that the knowledge has well paid him for his 
time and trouble in collecting the facts, &c. 
Further, that the path to distinction as wellas 
profit in agricultural pursuits, lies in making 
himself acquainted with every branch of his 
business, as well as watching the avenues of 
expense that drain off his “ surplus revenue.” 

SUBSCRIBER. 

Wilmington, Del., 3d mo. 10, 1887. 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Farming. 


It has been the prevailing custom with the 
farmers of New Jersey, for many years, to 
plough their sward for corn, that they might 
raise more than in tilling otherwise. I ad- 
mit it is a good mode to till on the sward, and 
has always been allowed so by first rate farm- 
ers; but J find it greatly to my advantage to 
reverse the practice, in order to prevent the 
worm making such sad havoe in my corn 
fields. About six years ago I planted twenty 
aeres on the sward, and out of that the worms 
took eight, scareely leaving a hill to be seen, 
The tenth day of June | had it planted over 


mg enough to extend back under his heel,''again, thinking the worms would not disturb 
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it so late in the season, but still they preyed 
upon it, leaving about one half to grow. ‘The 
next spring, [came to the conclusion to farm 
differently ; instead of ploughing the sward, I 

loughed up my stubble field, gave it a good 

arrowing, furrowed it out both ways, marled 
and manured every hill, and then planted the 
corn. In about a fortnight, I made a visit to 
the field for the express purpose to see if my 
corn had got up, or ifthe worms were taking 
itas they formerly had. I must acknowledge, 
that never since | have been a farmer, have 
I had my corn to come up as well; and I am 
fully satisfied, that it is the best manner to 
farm where we are harrassed with worms and 
other insects. Although the field which | 
farmed had two crops in succession; yet, not- 
withstanding, the third crop was much better, 
sounder corn, than I had raised for many years 
till I adopted this plan. 

The manure I had left was considerable, 
after taking out enough to go over the corn 
field ; and of the remaining part I made a com- 
post, mixed with marl or lime, which make 
it much better for wheat than to put it on in 
separate bodies or portions. 

The field that came in regular rotation to 
plant with corn, I ploughed up for wheat and 
rye. After the process of ploughing was 
over, I took a three horse harrow, gave ita 
thorough harrowing both ways, to make the 
furrows lay level, that the grass roots might 
rot. Before the usual time of sowing came 
on, I took what manure I had, put it on regu- 
larly, till it was gone. The part of the field 
which had no manure, I sowed in rye, and 
the part which was manured I sowed in 
wheat. Thus I have farmed for five years, 
with much better success than I ever did in 
the same length of time previously. 


REMARK, 


It is highly necessary to all agriculturists 
to plan and try for themselves, and if their 
plans should fail, then resort to the * Cabi- 
net,” for therein you can find various modes 
of treating your land and probably of a de- 
_ cided interest to you. I have tried many of 
my own plans; [ get along much better; 
raise more off of the same quantity of ground, 
ofa better quality and more suitable for the 
market. e, as farmers, must expect to be 
industrious, and not let our gardens and corn- 
fields be overrun with noxious weeds to de- 
stroy and injure them, but keep them clean 
and neat, and we will reap the reward of our 
labor, 

The time is fast approaching when Ameri- 
can farmers shall surpass all others in the 

ursuit of agriculture. Husbandmen are 
ooking ahead for the time when they shall 
attain a greater degree of science in their 
profession ; so that they may cope with the 


Islands of Great Britain, and surpass the flour- 
ishing vineyards of France. 
A Farmer. 
Pemberton, N. J., March 10, 1887. 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


Reply to A Subscriber. 
BY OBSERVER, 


I am gratified to find that my remarks on 
hollow horn, have been thought worthy of a 
critical review by one of the avowed adyo-. 
cates of the commonly received opinion, re-- 
specting that disease. This isas it should 
be; for so long as people continue to “ hug: 
up old errors, and love them better than new 
truths,’—so long ought they to stand upon 
their own feet, and defend the ground they 
occupy against every ‘ innovation.” 

“A Subscriber,” will please accept my 
thanks for introducing the symptom of cold 
horn. I assure him it was omitted quite 
unintentionally, when transcribing from Dr, 
Tofts. Asa sign of hollow horn, however, it 
is perhaps of less value than what either Dr, 
Toits, or ‘*A Subscriber” have supposed, 
Observer did not “ overlook the symptom ; he: 
was acquainted with the (reputed) fact’—.. 
but he does not yet know that it is a fact... 
It is believed that the horns of cattle present. 
this symptom, independent of the existence: 
of disease. ‘The effect of inflammation is to: 
increase, rather than diminish, the tempera-. 
ture of the part affected. Our sensations of 
| Komapesatare are liable to Geceive us,—they 
are influenced by circumstances which are: 
seldom ‘taken into the account. Thus the 
shell of the horn being a slow conductor of, 
heat, may possess a temperature very differ- | 
ent from the interior, according to the state of | 
the atmosphere. The quantity of heat eli- 
‘minated in the horn, will be proportioned to: 
the circulation of blood through it,—and) 
this must depend in turn, on the massof bony) 
matter, to be nourished. Hence, if the hollow: 
in the pith is very large, and the bone conse=.. 
quently thin, Jess blood will be admitted into). 
the horn, and less heat will be evolved than; 
under the reverse circumstances. We only: 
judge of the temperature of the horn, by 
comparing it with that of the hand. The. 
same horn may, therefore, feel either hot or. 
cold, in various degrees, depending on the. 
condition of the hand at the time. Even 
opinion is at variance on the temperature of 
hollow horns. I have been told by pract cal; 
men, that they are as often too hot, as too cold. 
“ A Subscriber” says, ‘it cannot be supposed 
the author knows that death would be in all 
cases, the immediate result of suspended cir. 
culation of blood in the horn.” Strange as. 
this supposition may seem to him, it is never 
theless true. Observer does know that when 
the blood ceases to circulate, death must. 


no. 18, 


ensue, He moreover knows, that the blood 
which circulates through the horn, must be 
warm blood,—that it must impart warmth 


- to the parts through which it passes,—or if 


' the external cold is so great as to prevent this 

warmth,the blood must cease to circudate,and the 
| part mus? die. Therefore, if the horn becomes 
» cold, it must become dead, and when dead, it 
\ must exfoliate, and drop off. 

“A Subscriber” will of course demur to 
sall this, by saying that as the pith wastes, the 
circulation is diminished, and consequently 
‘the temperature is reduced. For he says 
*“ we understand the hollow horn, according 
»to Dr. Willich, to be a disease, which gradu- 

ally wastes the internal substance of the horn, 
‘commonly called the pith.” This frank 
/avowal of his creed, brings us at once to the 


very pith of the controversy—does the pith of 


\ the horn waste—yea or nay? I have said in a 
former number, that “such a wasting of the 
‘pith does not take place ;—I challenge those 
‘who think otherwise to produce the horn, so 
pwasted.” “A Subscriber” says“I am in a 
/situation to see thousands of horns extracted 
from the hides of cattle annually,five per cent. 
sof which I would say, are said to be from 
ecattle dying of hollow horn.” Five per cent. 
son the smallest number, (2,000) would give 


sone hundred hollow horns, brought under his 


inspection every year. Possessing such 
ample materials, why does he not accept my 
‘challenge,—why does he not immediately pro- 
uduce the horn ;—yea a hundred horus in sup- 
port of his opinion!—If he possessed such a 
horn, would he not have produced it? If he 
shad ever seen such a horn, would he not have 
told us? His failure to do so “ indicates more 
speculation, than knowledge of facts,’ and 
jeads me to suppose that in younger life, he 
may have formed his “ opinion with less evi- 


dence, than what was required by ‘Thomas of 


old.” He however, says, “I ask him (Ob- 
server) to look at the horn he has described 
wnder the head of Putrid Horn, &c.” And 
then adds, “here is an admission of all that 
s necessary. If inflammation produces bony 


ulceration or caries, the discharge will, of 


sourse, be the substance which constituted the 
nside of the horn, If this bony substance or 
yith, becomes rotten, (which is the definition 
of caries) and is discharged, the pith is then 
yut of the horn, and not in it, and consequently 
he horn is hollow in the sense in which we 
inderstand the question. Here, “ A Sub- 
criber,” 
aake an “admission of al] that is necessary,” 
or me, But I cannot admit such an admis- 
ion. 1 have not said,—nor do I believe that 
ifiammation of the membranes, lining the 
avities of the head and horns, does produce 
my ulceration. The horn is liable to caries, 
| common with all other bony structures, 


“Jabors very ingeniously,’”. to) 
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but | have yet to learn that it is more so than 
other spongy bones, Aware that inflammation 
nay sometimes extend to the subjacent bone, 
and even produce caries, I used the language 
which “ A Subscriber” has quoted ;—“ If 
(i. e. give, grant, allow, or admit the fact 
that) the inflammation assumes a more violent 
form, and extends to the bones, producing 
bony ulceration,” &c. But I do not admit 
the fact, because I have never seen it do so, 
—because | have not found a well authen- 
ticated instance, among my friends where it 
has done so,—and because the wide field of 
‘A Subscriber’s,” observations does not appear 
to have furnished a single case of the kind. 
The question, at last, can only be settled 
by an examination of the horns, and on the 
evidence which they afford. What then 
would be the appearances of caries or ulcera- 
tion of the pith!—If the pith was entirely 
wasted, the horn having lost its support, would 
either fall off spontaneously, or hang dang- 
ling by its attachment to the skin. In this 
case there could be no mistake.—It would 
afford “A Subscriber” a full opportunity of 
“seeing, feeling, and knowing that the fact is 
so.”’ But has he, or any other person ever 
met with such a case !—Has he met with 
one such instance, out of the multitude of his 
observations '—As such extreme cases may 
be somewhat rare, I will consider the disease, 
in its earlier stage, when the pith is only 
partially wasted. It would appear from the 
expression used by Dr. Tofts, that the wast- 
ing commences at the tip, and progresses 
toward the root. Hence at any stage of its 
progress, we might expect to find more or 
less of the end of the pith wanting, and the 
stump would put on the appearance of a 
carious bone. Instead of a smooth, even 
surface, covered by the periosteum, it would 
present a naked, irregular, ragged, spongy 
face, of a dark color, and emitting a putrid 
smell, Or if any should look into the cavity 
of the pith, for the seat of the ulceration, they 
would find the same general appearances 
there,—for they attend all ulcers in bones. 
Will ‘* A Subscriber” be kind enough to in- 
form us how many such piths he has seen, 
during the (twenty) years of his experi- 
ence !—As he has not given a single “ fact” 
to support his “speculations,” [ will again 
put the question ;—what tanner ever found a 
horn from which the pith was ecther partially, 


or entirely wasted in the manner described 2 


I rejoice that one who possesses such ample 


means, has resolved to “examine the subject 
in future, more practically, and transmit th» 
result of his investigations to the Cabinet.” 
And if he will cease to “ hug up old errors, 
and love them better than new truths,”—if 
he will lay aside his “ speculations ” and seek 
only a “knowledge of facts,” he will soon 
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obtain the conclusive evidence of “ seeing, 
feeling, and kpowing,”’—and will conse- 
quently believe that the “hollow horn, (or a 
disease attended with a wasting of the pith 
of the horn,) has no existence in nature.” 

New Gurden, 3d mo, 8th, 1837. 

P. S.—Since my second number was writ- 
ten, several persons have related to me, in- 
stances of cattle dying from reputed hollow 
horn, in which a high degree of disease was 
found to exist in the many-plus, and contig- 
uous organs. | would again call the attention 
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or any other angle most convenient and use- 
ful. ‘The parts from the anterior to the pos- 
terior extremities, should be perfectly straight 
horizontally, and the anterior angle should be 
a cycloidal curve, or line of quickest descent 
from the highest to the lowest point. The 
parts above the ground should be made in 
size, &c. tocorrespond with the force of team 
to be applied, and confined to the trame by 
keys or nuts,as may be most convenient. 
‘Teeth of this form, with a hole* through the 
centre of each, in the part above the ground, 


of my readers to observations of this kind,| for grain to descend through, may be used 


when their cattle die of hollow horn. 


Agricultural Implements, 
NO. II. 
THE HARROW. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


Sir,—As there are some improvements in 
this implement, which possibly may not be 
‘known to all the readers of your paper, I take 
the liberty of forwarding a description of 
them. 

The object for which a Harrow is used is 
to pulverize the earth, and destroy such 
growth of vegetable substances as may be 
injurious to those which we wish to bring to 


_" 


perfection, and to effect this the form, &c. to}, 


suit different kinds of soil and surface, require 
some variation. They areall, however, re- 
duced to two principal kinds, viz. those with 
pointed teeth, and those with edges or cutters 
at the lower extremities. ‘The latter some- 
times called a Cultivator. 

In order to have one of the former kind to 
operate well on rough land, the frame which 
holds the teeth, should be constructed with 
hinges in a line with the draft, (or motion,) 
when in operation, so that the different parts 
will change in relation to each other: this 
will allow a greater number of teeth to act 
on the ground, than where the relative parts 
are fixed; what the width of those relative 

arts that change their position with each 
other should be, will depend upon circum- 
stances; perhaps upon most land one foot 
would be a good width. The anterior, and 
posterior corners should each have a staple 
for the team to be attached, so that either 
corner may go in advance; this will keep the 
lower extremities of the teeth in a better 
form, than when drawn only by one corner. 
The other kind of teeth (cu/tivator,) with an 
_ edge at the lower extremity of each should 
always be made as thin as possible, consist- 
ent with the necessary strength. ‘lhe form 
of the part that goes into the ground, should 
ascend from-a_ horizontal to a vertical 
direction; or other convenient part of a 
cycloidal curve, and the anterior part be an 
angle, say from thirty to forty-five degrees, 


for drilling. These teeth are sometimes 
‘composed of cast iron, at other times of 
wrovght iron and steel. One of the last 
‘mentioned teeth, can be used when ploughing 
to stir the earth in the bottom ofeach furrow, 
so as to deepen the soil, without the risk of 
Injury that would in many cases arise from 
| bringing a poor soil to the surface. This tooth 
‘may be attached to a piece of wood, and the 
wood bolted to the plough beam, so as to 
bring the tooth into the furrow made pre- 
viously ; or into the furrow immediately 
behind the plough, or it may be attached toa 
beam with handles and a separate (or other) 
team used. , 

Chester Co., Pa., 4th 


farch, 1237. 
Composition for Beots and Shoese 
(Communicated. ) 

One part bees-wax, and two parts tallow, 
melted together and put upon the leather, 
about as warm as a person can bear the finger 
In it, and dried in as near a fire as a person 
can bear the hand. After it is dried in, the 
leather may receive blacking in the usual 
way until the process is again renewed, and 
So on as long as the shoes or boots are exposed - 
to wet. Experience will direct how often 
the composition should be renewed; perhaps 


once a week will be found in ordinary expo-. 
sure sufficient. 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


As I have never seen the following state- 
ment in print, perhaps you may think it 
worthy a place in your useful paper. It 
was, formerly, the custom in New Jersey, 
in raising the sweet potatoe, to take the po- 
tatoe out of the hot-bed, and eut it up with 
a sprout on each piece, consequently the 
hot-bed was finished with the Setting out. 
On one occasion, an old hog got into a patch. 
and rooted up every hill, and ate the pleces. 
of the potatoes; the owner considered his 
crop lost, but thinking that some few might, 


* A tube of a proper size, to pass from t 
holds the grain down through the fram 
distance, so as to dischave the 
behind the tooth 
the tooth. 


he hopper that: 
me, a sufficient) 
grain immediately 
, Will answer instead of a hole through 


No. !S. 


grow, he replanted the sprouts, and to his 
Surprise they all grew, Next year a few 
_ more were tried, they grew also. And now, 
sir, when the sprouts are fit to set, they are 
taken off without disturbing the potatoe, and 
in the course of ten or twelve days, there is 
a second crop of sprouts ready, after that a 
third, often in time to plant for the crop. 


Darby, Pa, March 7, 1837. D. R. 


From the Farmers’ Register. 


The Proper Distances for Planting Corn. 


1 hold it to be an axiom, that any subscri- 
ber toa useful and punctual periodical, who 
) does not contribute to its support, by paying 
- his subscription, and furnishing any useful 
' facts or theories of which he is in possession, 


‘is worthy of any punishment which a jury of 


» editors would inflict. 

Not choosing to subject myself any long- 
) er to the penalty due to such an offender, | 
* send you my subscription and my mite of 
‘matter. The first will, I hope, justify you in 


| paying the post, whether the latter is worth 


| printing or not. 

In this world of fancies and Yankee no- 
} tions, each man has his hobby. Some ride 
| to the south, some glide swiftly on the bosom 
) of the smooth canal ; some fly through the air 
‘in balloons; some rattle on a railroad, and I, 
' Mr. Editor, ride into my cornfield, and spec- 
/ ulate on the value, while L am enraptured 
' by the beauty of that queen of plants. 

While all the world is agog for cotton, the 
poor corn is neglected by all but those who 
feat it. Let us turn our eyes to it, while I 
give you the results of some experiments and 
calculations on its culture. 

On the Eastern Shore of Virginia (that 
most prosperous of all corn countries,) I am 
told it is the habit of the planters to plant 
their corn four feet each way—a single stalk 
at aplace. When I first commenced farming, 
my impression was, that the most economi- 
cal method of cultivating corn, all things con- 
sidered, was to plan it so as to plough it 
both ways, and thereby dispense with the 
hoe-work. I tried it. Experience and rea- 
son have changed my opinion. In 1835, I 
cultivated a light sandy field in corn, (much 
such land as that on the Eastern Shore, but 
not so good.) Partof it I planted 5 by 3, 
and part (the best land) 4 by 4 feet—both 
were ploughed both ways, and received the 
same culture; the cut 4 by 4 was favored 
rather the most, because it seemed to suffer. 
Ihe result was, the corn 4 by 4, suffered for 
nstance, while that 5 by 3, had a plenty of 
oom, and wasa good crop. ‘This set me to 
hinking—and the result of my cogitations 
mounted to the conclusion, that corn must 
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have a plenty of distance one way ; else why 
was the corn 4 by 4 too thick, while that 5 
by 3 had distance enough—when there were 
more stalks on an acre of the latter, than on 
one of the former—which reminds me, that 
many persons, and they intelligent and edu- 
cated farmers too, think—no, conclude with 
out thinking—that because 4 and 4, and 5 
and 3, and 54 and 23, 6 and 2, and so on 
when severally added, make 8—that, there- 
fore, there are the same number of stalks on 
an acre, planted in either way. 

This you know is not the fact--on the 
contrary, the number of stalks is inversely 
as the product of the two numbers. For 
instance, the number of stalks on an acre 4 
by 4, is to the number on an acre 6 by 2, as 
12 is to 16. The reason is this—more land 
can be contained in a square, than in any 
other rectangular figure—consequently,there 
are fewer squares 1n an acre, than there are 
of any other rectangular fizure—so, also, the 
nearer these figures approach to a square, or 
the farther they are removed from one, the 
less, or the greater is their number.* 

This important consideration, together 
with the fact above stated, resolved me to 
cultivate my corn this year on a different 
plan. | 
l accordingly planted it 53 feet one way, 
and 1} to 24 feet the other, according to the 
quality of the land. My corn was as good, 
and better, worked in this way, and I cultiya- 
ted it with little trouble. By using an X 
wooden drag, twice in a row, about a week 
after each ploughing—first, when the grass 
begins to spring, you leave your land as level 
and keep it as clean, as you can by cultiva- 
ting itin any other way—hoe or no hoe. 
Moreover, the greater tle distance one way, 
the less your corn will be ridged by plough- 
ing; ana, therefore, the more dirt you can 
throw immediately around it without injury. 
If Tam wrong in any of my deductions, I 
hope you, or some experienced corn planter, 
will put me right: for, until experience or 
reason changes my views, I will plant my 
land 6 by 2, which, according to old style, 
would be planted 4 by 4. ‘There are + more 
stalks on an acre of the former, than on one 
of the latter. I contend the last is the thick- 
est. In the mean time, 

I am, yours, &c. 
SIX AND TWO. 


*The proper and simple rule for comparing spaces, 
ordistance of plants, is to multiply the length and 
breadth together, and thus ascertain the number of 
square feet given to each plant, or station. ‘lhus 4 by 
4 feet, makes 16 square feet, and 6 by 2,12 feet only, 
Yet simple and obvious as is this truth, it is both true 
and surprising, (as stated by your correspondent,) that 
many old and experienced corn plaiters still compare 
the spaces, afforded by these and other different dis-_ 
tances, by adding, instead of mujtiplying the length 


and breadth together—Ep, 


¥ 


o 
~ 
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(from the Ohio Farme?,) 


Location, Soil and Cultivation of the 
Madder Crop. 


: 
| 


' 


A location facing the south or south-east 
is to be preferred. A sandy loam not over 
stiff and heavy, or light and sandy, or a good 
brown, deep, rich upland loam, free from foul 
grass, weeds, stones or stumps of trees. 
Where a crop of potatoes, peas, corn or wheat, 
hes been cultivated the past season, plough 
deep twice, once in September and once in| 
cultivating, &c., when the quantities of ground 
do not exceed three or four acres. One per- 


October, and if rather stiff Jet it lie after the 
son on each side of the ridge to make 


plough until spring. When the spring opens, 
and the ground has become dry and warm, 
(say in Tennessee, Ist of April, Ohio 15th, 
and New York, 25th to Ist of May; 4 speak 
of the spring of 1836.) Plough again deep, 
the deeper the better, then harrow well and 
strike it into ridges with a one horse plough, 
three feet wide, and four feet vacant. or mak- 
ing a ridge once in seven feet, raising it, if 
on rather moist ground, eight or ten inches, 
and dry land six or eight from the natural 
level, then witha light harrow level, and 
shape the ridges like a well formed bed of 
beets, &c. 

We will suppose you intend to plant one 
acre of ground, and that you have purchased 
8 bushels of top roots in the fall and buried 
them like potatoes on your premises—count 
the ridges on your acre, and take out of the 
ground, one bushel of roots, and plant it on 
1-8 of your ridges; you will then be able to 
ascertain how to proportion your roots for the 
remainder, 

- The following is the manner of planting, 
holes, (plant four inches below the surface of 
the bed, or there-abouts, when covered,) one 
on each side to drop the roots, and one on 
each side to cover, pressing the hill like that 
of planting corn, or three persens on one side, 
as the case may be, whether you have one or|| 
more acres to plant. Let the owner be the 
dropper of roots, and his rhost thorouch assist- 
ances behind him. Make the holes from 
twelve to eighteen inches apart, and about 
six inches from the edge of the ridce. As the 
plants are supposed to have been purchased 
in the fall, the reots may have thrown out 
sprouts, and possibly have leaved. In this 
case, in dropping and covering, you will leave 
the most prominent sprout or sprouts a little 
out of the ground, as where.a plant has leafed, 
it cought not to be smothered. 
When the plant gets up three or four 
inches, weed with the hoe, and plough with one 
horse, between the ridges or beds, but not on 
them; this will take place 2 or 3 weeks after 
planting. When up 12 or 15 inches, many 


‘ 
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of the tops will fall; assist them with a ten 
foot pole ; two persons cross them each way 
across the bed, cover them with a shovel or 
garden rake, throwing the soil from between 
the ridges.—After loosening with the one 
horse plough, you will, with a shovel scatter 
the earth between the stalks rather than 
throw it into heaps; of course we wish to 
keep the stalks separate, as they are to form 
new and important roots in the centre of the 
beds. About the 20th of June, you may plough 
between the beds, and scatter more earth on 
the fresh, tops, (all but the ends) and when ~ 
you get through, you may plant potatoes be- — 
tween the beds if you choose. J do not re- 
commend it, if you have plenty of land, al- 
though I raised 1070 bushels Pink Eyes on 
eight acres the first year, and 60 bushels ot 
corn. If your land is perfectly clear of weeds, 
you are through with your labor on the Mad- — 
der crop for this year, except in latitudes 
where there is not much snow, and consider- 
able frost; in this case cover in October two 
inches or thereabout. 2d year ; same opera- [ 
tions in weeding, but no crop between; cover — 
once in June. 5d year; weed only; 4th 
year: weed in the spring, if a weedy piece 
of ground. 
Begin to plough out the roots in Tennessee, © 
[3 years old] first Sept. Ohio [4 years] same 
ume. New York, 15th or 20th, after cutting 
off the tops with a sharp hoe. In ploughing - 
out the roots use a heavy span of horses, and 
a large plough. We ought to choose a soil 
neither too wet or too dry, too stiff or light. 
Shake the dirt from the roots, and rinse or 
Wash, as the soil may be, stiff or light; dry 
in a@ common hop kiln; grind them in a mill 
after Wilson’s Patent Coffee Mill; this mill 
weighs from one to two pounds. The madder 
mill may be from 60 to 80 Ibs. weight. Grind _ 
coarse, and fan in a fanning mill; then grind 
again for market. The profit of this crop is 
immense ; the exhaustion of soil trifling, and - 


“« 


|| glutting the market out of the question. 


The Editor of the Albany Cultivator, yol, 
2, page 20, says—* It is principally cultivated 
in Holland the province of Zealand ; being. 
literally covered with it, from whence it ig” 


|| exported to every part of Europe and America, 


yielding almost incalculable profits. The 
import of this article for the use of our manu- 
facturers, is said to amount in value, to more’ 
than two millions of dollars annually.” Mr. 
Jefferson, while minister in France, writes: 
“They cultivate madder here at immense. 
profits ; they dig it once in five or six years,” 
Thave before me a communication from a_ 
cultivator of the article, (see Cultivator, voll 
2, page $8,) who makes the clear profit to” 
amount to $888 80, on an acre once in four 
years. ‘The lowest amount of profit that T_ 
have known on an acre in four years is + 
; 


—— —_ 
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— year, small growth. 2d, double. 
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the highest 1200; this last included the sale 
of top roots for planting, The amount will 
vary according to the soil and cultivation. 1 


| have unquestionable evidence that one hill 


(2400 to the acre) has produced in five years, 
4 |bs. of kiln dried madder; another at five 


_ years old, 6 lbs. another wherein they took 


uncommon pains with the hill, 8 Ibs. 8 oz. 
Mr. Woodbury, of Winfield, Herkimer coun- 
ty, N. Y., the writer of the above mentioned 
communication, purchased in the fall of 1834, 


_ one-fifth of an acre of madder 4 years old 


and planted in hills, (far less productive than 
if planted in ridges) for which he paid $80, 
and dug from it one thousand one hundred 
pounds. After it was kiln dried, he sold it 
for 18 cents the pound. The usual yield for 
four years is 3 pounds to the hill, where the 
land is first rate, and the cultivation is per- 
formed by a stfug farmer. The crop increases 
Something like the following ratio, viz. 1st 
3d, equal 
to the two first. 4th, equal to 15 per cent. 
on the whole ; at least this is my opinion, not 
having dug any that was five years old. Mad- 
der grows, and the stalks are fresh, in any of 
the middle and western States until killed 
by a hard frost, and is almost the first vege- 
table that starts in the spring, hence I should 
suppose that madder in Tennessee, at 3 years 
old, would be equal to four years at Birming- 


- ham, Ohio; four and a half, Oneida county, 


New York; five years Winthrop, Me. The 
cultivators of Holland and France, from whom 
we draw most of our supplies, and most of the 
agricultural authors of those countries, have 
been silent on the subject. 

I am located in the rich bottoms of the 
Vermillion river. I, in connection with 
another person, plant this spring 10 or 12 
acres, As I have always been of the opinion 
that a madder soil should be composed in a 
great degree of decayed vegetables, I think I 
shall get in four years from 5 to 6000 Ibs, of 
dried Madder per acre. I have a good upland 
1 1-2 acres, planted some time since, from 
which I can spare enough roots next fall, to 
plant 6 or 7 acres. The price will be, in the 
fall, for 6 bushels, $24 ; over 6 and under 12, 
$3 50 per bushel ; over 12, $3. 

Birmingham is 88 miles west from Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and 14, miles south-east from 
Huron, Ohio. Messrs. Wickham and Co., 
Forwarding Merchants, Huron, will be ap- 
plicant’s agents, to whom funds may be for- 
warded for the purchase of roots; P. E. and 
E. B. Bronson, Birmingham, owners, or R. 
Bronson, Manager. All letters on the subject 
must be post paid to meet with attention. 

I had,been in the practice of using the 
* Rubin Tinctorum, or Dyer’s Madder,’ for 
many years previous to embarking in the 
business ; and before I commenced, I ascer- 
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tained that the price of the imported article 
was worth (the preceding thirteen years, on 
an average,in the New York market,) 15 cents 
per lb; the ten years preceding the thirteen 
yeats, it was worth 25 cents, and in that time 
have known it worth 44 cents, In my early 
communications to Editors of agricultural pa- 
pers, I stated the crop would equal 2000 ]bs. 
3 years old, but did not dream that 4 years 
would produce an average of 4000 lbs. on 
good land and good culture. The cost does 
not exceed 4 1-2 cts. per ]b., exclusive of 
selling top roots for planting. They may be 
sold with profit at three years and even two 
years old. | 

It is surprising to me that no more than 
sixty acres is as yet under cultivation,, There 
will be about one hundred acres planted this 
spring, and from forty-five thousand to seven- 
ty-five thousand acres wanted for the con- 
sumption of the United States: And England, 
as she cannot grow the article, imports all 
she uses. I say she cannot grow it to advan- 
tage ; her summers are too moist and cool. It 
is more absurd to let foreign nations export 
madder to this country, than to let them ex- 
port wheat or wheat flour. It is more hardy 
than the potatoe crop. It is worth three cents 
more per pound, than the best imported. As 
a proof, no imported madder can be sold 
where this has been kept for sale. The dif- 
ference consists in this, that the brightest 
roots are selected in the field in those coun- 
tries, cried and ground, and sent to England. 
They use it in dyeing their Adrianople, or 
Turkey red, on cotton; the rest dried, (with- 
out rinsing,) ground, and sent to America. In 
this country, a prudent cultivator rinses, dries, 
and grinds altogether ; then fans or separates 
the loose bark and small fibres from the pure 
article. The refuse is used for ground of 
many colors. 

Madder is used in whole, or part, for the 
following colors on wool, both in England, 
France. and America, viz: blue, black, red, 
buff, olive-brewn, olive, navy-blue, and many 
others; finally it produces one of the most 
beautiful, durable, and healthy colors that is at 
this time dyed ; as for calico printers, it enters 
creatly into their dyes. The city of Lowell, 
in Massachusetts, uses thirty thousand dollars 
worth per year. A war with France would 
raise the article to thirty one cents per ]b. in 
the New York market. One small establish- 
ment in Otsego County, New York, uses 
equal, each year, to three-fourths of ali that 
is raised in the Northern States at this time. 

The reader will now inqure why have not 
the farmers in the United States, entered into 
the culture of this article, and completely 
glutted the market? I will answer, that 
most of them want their profit at the expira- 
tion of each year, not thinking that the horse 
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or ox is four years old before it is profitable to); ments with my own reagon, improved by pre- 


sell. But there is another difficulty. [ have 
before observed that there was wanting, for 
the consumption in the United States, from 
45 to 75,000 acres. ‘I'he amount of Madder 
roots, for planting, dug Jast fall, was 1LOOO 
bushels, ‘I'here will be planted this spring, 
say something more than 100 acres; next 
fall there will be for sale, roots amounting to 
250 bushels, and next year, enough to plant 
200 acres. Probably it will take ten years 
or more, to procure a supply of roots to plant, 
equal to the consumption of 18385—6 or 7. I 
have before me a communication from a re- 
spectable correspondent, detailing the mode 
of cultivation in Holland and France, together 
with queries, requesting my answers, which 
Y will most cheerfully give, and which will 
be forwarded to be inserted in your paper, 
should you deem the above worthy of publi- 
cation. 

I have, for many years past, believed that 
the soil and climate of Ohio, was peculiarly 
favorable to the culture of silk, madder, and 
the grape for making wine; and having re- 
sided here in course of the Jast and present 
years, several months, I have been more and 
more confirmed in that opinion. What hin- 
ders this State from rising in rank above Now 
York? Let every farmer take an agricultural] 
paper, and improve the privileges that nature 
has given them. [ have examined the soil and 
privileges of this country in particular, and 
do not hesitate to say, I believe that it equals 
any part of the United States. ‘There is, I 
believe, no desirable fruit or grain that grows 
north of Philadelphia, but what flourishes 
here. It is certainly a most desirable soil 
and climate, compared with that ofthe middle 
counties of New York. Many of the farm-| 
ers of this section, only skim the surface of, 
the land with the plough. What hinders 
the water, in the spring and fall, from settling 
in the ground through the sub soil, and burst- 
ing out in springs? Shallow ploughing. 
What hinders the farmer from obtaining thirty 
bushels of wheat to the acre? Shallow 
ploughing. I wish I were able to commit to 
paper all I feel in favor of manual labor, or 
agricultural schools, backed by numerous 
agricultural papers, containing communica- 
tions from a Buel, a Colman, and a host of 
other scientific and practical farmers. J am 
not a practical farmer, ina large way, my- 
self, but the aid [have received from perusing 
those papers, for a few years past, has been of 
great benefit to me—yes, ten times the ex- 
pense of four agricultural papers per year. 

Not being brought up on a farm, how could 
I exercise judgment in the selection of a 
horse, ox, sheep, or hog? I read the commu- 
nications of writers of acknowledged reputa- 
zion, on the subject, and compared their argu- 


vious reading, and made my choice. How 
should I be able to select and cultivate the 
various grains and grasses, or to till the ground 
to a proper rotation of crops, or select and 
engraft with my own hands the best fruits in 
the country, and last, though not least, to have 
a good garden ? 

{ might go on and multiply reasons why I 
will patronize agricultural papers ; but know- 
ing my inability to do justice to the subject, 
and fearing your readers will] think I an fish- 
ing for some particular individual, [ will con- 
clude with wishing you and your brethren 
in the cause, many subscribers, and that you 
will consider me one of them. 

R. BRONSON. 

Birmingham, Hyron County, Ohio. 

thither AAT Matin ables 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


Peach Trees. 


Sir,—I have observed several communica- 
tions in your paper, relative to the Peach 
Tree, recommending certain processes for 
preserving this valuable tree from premature 
decay. There is one cause of destruction 
which I have not observed in any of them. 

In this country the severe winters have 
sometimes acted so powerfully on the body 
of the Peach Tree, as to destroy it; which 
has induced some persons to enclose the whole 
body of the tree, during the winter season in 
suaw. This is done by placing the straw 
with the but end on the ground, and extend- 
ing it upwards to the first branches; the whole 
is then confined firmly around the tree by 
bands of straw, or strings, suitable for that 
purpose, 

I have heard of no trees being destroyed 
by the winter, which have been treated in this 
manner. 

Three or four quarts of unslacked wood 
ashes, placed around the tree at the ground 
extending upwards, as far as possible against 
the body of the tree, and after this from half 
a bushel, to a bushel of washed (or clean) 
sharp sand, placed ever the ashes, and on the 
ground around it, and also extending up the 
body of the tree as far as possible, has been 
found to be an excellent process to prevent 
the destruction of this tree by the worm, and 
at the same time increase the growth of it: 
The sand seems tc preyent any space around 
the tree, sufficient for the insect to deposit 
its eggs at the root, which would otherwise, 
(in common soil) be produced by the action 
ofthe wind on the tree. The sand also ad- 
mits more moisture from rains, probably than 
would be admitted by most other substances, 
placed to the same height against the body 
of the tree. The caustic quality of the ley, 


‘produced by moisture from rains, passing 
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through the ashes, probably destroys such 
worms as may be in the root, when placed 
there, or which may afterwards come into 
life. The fertilizing qualities of the ashes, 
‘ may also be as useful to increase the growth 
» of this tree, as of other vegetable substances. 


Yours, respectfully, P. 
Chester County Pa., \eth March, 1837. 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


1 have heard complaints frequently made, 

' . that brick walls of buildings, were inferior to 

wood, on account of dampness in the interior 

of the buildings, caused by the rains beating 
against the walls. 

An excellent plan to guard against this, is 
to build the walls principally hollow ; this is 
effected by leaving a space between the outer 
and inner courses of about one inch, or other 
convenient thickness, and strengthening the 
wall by extending a brick from one part to 
the other, about every square yard, or other 
convenient space, An aperture, which can 

' be closed at pleasure, may be made from each 
' apartment in a house,.by which means the 
temperature of each apartment may be in- 
creased or diminished by opening and closing 
these, and thereby benefit one, by the super- 
fluous heat of another, where it would other- 
wise be lost. 

All the apartments in a house may also be 
heated in this manner, from one fire in the 
basement story or other convenient place. 


ours respectfully, Z. 
Chester co., Pa., March 22d, 1837. 


Note. The ground (or cellar) floor of a building 
should be composed of cement, consisting of lime and 
sand, or other suitable substance, to guard against rats 
and mice ; and the upper (or gariet) floor should also 
be composed of a suitable cement, laid on lathes to 
guard against fire, which may originate in the roof, 
Where that is composed of wood. Care should be ob- 
served tu have the lathes narrow, and placed so as to 
perinit the cement to enter between them, otherwise it 
will be difficult to prevent the cement from leaving 
them. Inferior boards, one inch thick, which are fre- 
quently useless for other purposes, sawed into lathes 
answers for this purpose. 


[The following valuable article we cut 
from a New York paper, about a year since. 
If weare not mistaken, it originally appeared 
in the American Farmer. } 


Work for April—on the Farm. 
OATS, 


This forms, as it rightly ought, a part of 
the husbandry of every good farmer; for not- 
withstanding the hue-and-cry that is raised 
against it on the score of its robbing the 
ground, and being a great ewhauster, we 
maintain that every man who would desire 
to keep his horses, and especially his riding 
and carriage horses in sound flesh—-who desires 
that the capacity for quick travel and endur- 
ance of fatigue should be imparted to them, 
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should frequently feed them with oats, and - 
the saw when cut and mixed with meal or 
chopped-rye, makes not only an acceptable 
food but one highly nutritious. In the pre- 
paration of the ground, it should be generously 
manured, ploughed well, and harrowed finely. 
Sow three bushels to the acre, harrow in, 
and as soon as the oats are two or three inches 
high, sow a bushel of plaster to the acre. 
The sooner the oats are sown the better. If 
you have not already sown your clover seed 
you may do so with your oats. 


CORN. 


It is presumed that all your more stiff corn 
ground was ploughed up last fall or early in 
the winter ; if'so, it is superfluous to apprise 
you that the time is at hand to break it up, 
and it will only be necessary to tell you to 
list it for planting; but such as may not have 
been so fortunate as to be in that situation, 
must break the ground forthwith, and prepare 
the soil for the corn crop. If the soil be a 
tenacious clay, deep and repeated ploughing 
and harrowing will be requisite; barn-yard 
or stable manure should be applied just before 
the last ploughing, so as to be brought im- 
mediately in contact with the roots of the 
plants, and thus impart to them nourishment 
at the earliest stage of their vegetating: the 
furrows should be three feet apart, and listed 
at the same distance, so as that the corn would 
stand three feet asunder each way. Before 
planting the corn, soak it in a strong solution 
of saltpetre and sulphur, for 12 hours, then 
drain and roll the grains in plaster of' paris. 
Some prefer to pass them through a mixture 
of tar and fish oil before applying the plaster. 
If tar be used we should prefer the gas tar, 
which from its offensive aroma would, we are 
sure, prove very repulsive to grub-worms, as 
also to crows and blackbirds. If the common 
tar be used we are certain that Seneca oil 
would be found much more noxious than fish 
oil. Drop eight grains of corn into each Jist- 
ing, throw a pint of ashes over them, then 
cover up; when the plants are up, put a 
spoonful of plaster on each hill, soas toshove 
them forward beyond the ravages of the cut- 
worm, a thing always desirable ; but particu- 
larly so if your ground was not thrown into 
fallow the previous autumn or winter. 

If your proposed corn land is a clover-ley, 
and wes not ploughed up last fall, it would be 
well to put a light covering of lime on it to 
promote the decomposition of the tap and 
lateral roots, if it be but five bushels to the 
acre you will find infinite advantage to result 
from it. At all events your clover-ley should 
be ploughed several days before planting, so 
as to let the active fermentation which always 
follows the turning in of large bodies of yege- 
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table matter, subside somewhat before you put 
in your corn. 

After your corn plants have assumed suffi- 
cient size to exempt them from further danger 
from the grub-worms, thin them out so as to 
leave but four plants in a hill. 

If the ground to be put in corn be sand or 
sandy loam, it may not be necessary to sub- 
ject it to such thorough ploughing, but even 
in such soil, I would plough much deeper | 
than fashion has prescribed; for I hold the 
crown of the substratum in no reverence 
whatever, believing that the dread of break- 
ing it, which generally prevails, to be a dan- 
gerous fallacy, and to have no foundation in 
common sense. 

A word or two as to seed corn. 
close planting, it has been recently suggested | 
by a highly prized correspondent from Vir-' 


- 
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sufficiently dry you should sow Barley, Spring 
Rye, and Spring Wheat. 


PARSNEPS, CARROTS, AND BEETS. 


You should sow your early crop of either 
of these delightful roots as early this month 
as possible. ‘The best-kind of ground for each 
is a rich loam inclining to sand; but if the 
ground be well and thoroughly manured, 
ploughed deep, and pulverized finely, they 
will grow in any soil, No farmer should 
omit sowing them, if for nothing else, as food 
for his cattle. ‘They tend greatly to improve 
the quantity and quality of both milk and but- 
ter, and are highly healthful and nutritious to 
cows, and serve as admirable food for store- 


In all! hogs, suckling sows and their progeny. 


MORUS ALBA OR WHITE MULBERRY SEED. 
Sow your white Italian Mulberry seed in 


ginia, that the northern corn would answer || drills as early as you can get vour ground 
best ; we coincide with him in opinion, and|/ready this month. Your beds should be 


rr be happy in seeing it introduced into, 
culture, in the whole of what may emphati- 
cally be called the corn region of our coun- 
try. 

bs to the after culture, it is almost impos- 
sible to prescribe any thing like a rule of 
universal application; the great object should | 
be to keep the soil stirred and the plants clear | 
from weeds; the cultivator may under certain | 
circumstances be advantageously passed | 
through the corn, three and four times, but! 
this practice is to be governed altogether by | 
the state of the soil and season. . 

To prevent crows and other birds from 
disturbing your corn when newly planted, it 
is recommended to soak a sufficient quantity 
in a solution of nua vomica, or arsenic, and 

-strew it about the cornfield; but we confess | 
we have no taste for such insidious modes of. 
warfare ; the exhibition of poison, whether to. 
man, the proud tryant of the earth, to the’ 
beasts of the field, or the birds of the air, 
always has been, is now, and we trust ever 
will be, abhorrent to our nature. Ifthe birds 
must be destroyed, shoot them; let them die. 
the death of the brave. 

As you have probably not planted your early | 
potatoes, you should lose no time in doing so. 
now : your long manure should be used in the, 
row or hill, whether planted the one way or. 
the other, as besides being the most econo- 
mical mode of applying it, it is decidedly best 
calculated to promote the prolific growth of 
this vegetable. 

While you are planting your early crop, 
put ina few bushels of seed extra to be fed 
boiled to your miich cows and hogs, they will 
come in at a period of the summer when 
green food is mostly scarce. About 27 
‘inches is a good distance for either row or 
s+hiil culture. 

Spring Grain.—As soon as the ground is| 


thoroughly manured, deeply dug, and well 
pulverized : keep the plantsstirred and clean, 
and in dry weather water them twice or 
thrice a week, and always just before sun- 
down. 

GRASS. 


The fields of artificial grasses of all kinds 
should have a bushel of plaster to the* acre 
sown over them. A moist day, or very early 
in the morning, should be selected for so 
doing. 

VETCHES OR SPRING TARES. 


‘T’his is a species of the pulse or pea kind, 
and although but very little cultivated in this 
country, is greatly and deservedly prized in 
England, where every intelligent agricul- 
turist has engrafted them into his system of 
husbandry. ‘The mode of culture is regu- 
lated by the object intended to be gained. If 
seed be the object, they are invariably sown 
in drills. Iffor hay, or green focd for soil- 
ing, they are put in broad cast. About one 
bushel to the acre in the former and three 
in the latter mode of culture. If intended to 
be ploughed in for manure, four bushels of 
seed is not too much. ‘They will grow upon 
any well manured and tilled soil, and may be 
sown any time this month, though it may be 
prudent to say, the earlier the better: if sown 
at intervals of two weeks, during this month, 
they would come in as a happy succession to 
supply the lack of green food in the natural 
pastures in the heat of summer. In London 
green tares are as much sought after in bun- 
dles, as are clover and rye here. An acre 
will yield three tons of hay, which is very 
eagerly devoured by all kinds of stock. As 
a green crop to plough in, it is considered of 
great moment, and would prove a most valu- 
able acquisition to be used as a substitute for 
lime and calcareous manures generally. 
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and indeed, if he were a fellow ofenergy and 


It 1s time that you had sown your flax and|/ambition, he would besides, be able to attend 


hemp seed. 


to the milch cows which should also have the 


Before we close our operations upon the} advantage of boiled food. 


farm, permit us in the singleness of our pur- 
pose to direct your attention to a branch of 
the business of the husbandman, which we 
fear has been too much neglected: we allude 
to the rearing and treatment of hogs, 

Many farmers do not raise a sufficient 
number of these animals to serve the purposes 
_ of their respective households, and if you ask 
them why, they will probably tell you, “0, 
they are so troublesome, and then by the time 
that they are fatted each pound will cost you 
ten cents.” Now these allegements may both 
be very true; but let us see what they are 
worth when submitted to the test of reason 
and argument. ‘They are troublesome we 
freely admit, but we would ask what is to be 
done in this life without trouble? Are not all 
the acquisitions of man, whether intellectual 
or physical, achieved by labor? and why 
should he who obeys that injunction which 
comes to us sanctioned by the Source of all 
things, to get our bread by the sweat of our 
brows, expect to be exempt from trouble ! 
Why trouble, in the sense here meant—is 
labor—which should be considered as the 
sweetening of life. 

But let us admit that every pound of hog- 
meat does cost the raiser the sum named : and 
we would ask, what is gained by not raising 
any? Does he sell more corn or more roots 
by omitting to buy any? Is not the money 
which he has to lay out every fall for hog- 
meat so much lost! Now we maintain that 
the heay cost as alleged of raising pork arises 
altogether out of the imperfect system gene- 
rally pursued in managing the hogs. They 
are turned logse in the woods to pick up a 
precarious living through the spring, summer 
and fall, and thus neglected, have but little 
size when they are put up for fattening, and 
generally speaking, when put up in the pen, 
are in addition to being small, so poor that 
they require a double quantity of corn to fat- 
ten them, and thus cost two or three prices in 
the raising. 

Are we asked how we would manage 
them ?—Yes. Then our reply is,—If we had 
a sufficient nnmber in family to require 20 
hogs, we would lay off each year, 5 acres, to 
be divided in root and cabbage culture, we 
would pen our hogs altogether, and allot the 
tending upon them and the culture of these 5 
acres to a faithful hand, and asthe labor of 
one man would be competent to all the work 
required to be performed, we would see that 
he took good care of histrust. ‘T'hrice a day 
he should boil or steam their food, whether 
it were potatoes, cabbages, parsnips, carrots, 
beets, turneps, ruta baga, or mangel wurtzel: 


By pursuing this system each hog would 
weigh as much as two of those which had 
been treated with the /uauries of the woods, 
and of course would cost much less, because 
being in fine, thriving condition on the arrival 
of the fattening season, they could be put in 
a state for killing with much less corn than 
those just taken from the range. 


IN THE KITCHEN GARDEN, 


For almost all the purposes of garden cul- 
ture, unless the soil be a very tenacious and 
wet clay, cow manure is to be preferred. If 
your soil should be of this description, you 
will of course see the propriety of giving it 
well rolled horse manure mixed with leached 
ashes and the vegetable mould from the woods. 
In applying your manure do not forget that 
almost every species of garden vegetables re- 
quire full feeding, and that as a general rule 
you cannot plant your spade or plough to 
deeply. 7 


CAULIFLOWERS. 


If your early Cauliflower plants have been 
properly brought forward in a forcing border, 
they are now fit for transplanting, and the 
‘sooner they are set out after the weather be- 
comes settled the better. In taking up your 
plants be sure to Jet as much earth as you 
‘conveniently can remain attached to the roots, 
and in order to effect this, it would be best to 
water the plants freely in the bed before lift- 
ing them. Plant them down to the leaves; 
be sure to settle the earth well about the 
roots, and to form a slight hill around the plant 
with a hollow in the middle to catch and re- 
tain water, which should be occasionally 
given them in dry weather, until they are fit 
to be earthed up. 

Cauliflowers cannot be raised in poor 
ground, and the proper soil for them is a deep, 
rich loam, which must always be backed with 
liberal portions of manure. 

You should also, sow seed now to raise 
plants for cauliflowers to be earthed in Oc- 
tober. 


CABBAGES, 


Transplant all sorts of early cabbage plants 
and sow seed for your winter ones. 

After transplanting your plants, they 
should be carefully inspected every morning 
for some days, Whenever you discover that 
the grub-worms have been at work, which 
you can always tell by the plants being cut 
off, you must immediately search for and kill 
the enemy. You may generally find him 
ensconced about half an inch under the 
ground, two or three inches off from the stem 
of the plant. To kill them is the only way 
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to get rid of theirravages. <A child of seven 
years old, can do this work as effectually asa 
groWn person. . 

Borecole, turnep, cabbage, Scotch kale, 
Brussels sprouts, Jerusalem kale, broccoli, 
peas, beans, lettuce, radishes, smal] sallading, 
spinach, carrots, parsneps, beets, onions, to- 
matoes, egg plants, peppers, and indeed all 
other vegetables of the kitchen garden must 
be now sown, or planted. 


CELLERY. 


Transplant your cellery plants for an early 
crop. Prepare a spot of ground in beds three 
or four feet wide, manure and dig it up well, 
rake smooth; then plant the plants out, about 
three inches apart, and Jet them remain for 
about five weeks, when they will be fit to be 
pat out in the trenches. 


RHUBARB. 


This delicious and declicate tart plant is 
too much neglected in our gardens, and we 
once more call the attention of every one to 
it who has a garden. It makes as good a tart 
as the gooseberry, is more healthful, and does 
not give half as much trouble. 

The mode of cultre is.as follows :—Select 
a piece of rich sandy loam, manure it well; 
trench it two or three spades deep, level and 
rake it neatly, lay it off into beds of four feet 
depth, sow the seed in drills, thinly; keep 
the ground stirred, clean of weeds, and water 
well. The first winter they should be pro- 
tected by a covering of rush or straw, with a 
plank thrown over it—after the first winter 
they will not require it. 

In the second spring uncover your plants, 
hoe between the rows, lighten the earth and 
give a top dressing of rich mould or compost. 

If you would enjoy this luxury at once, 
buy a few plants, say a dozen; they will be 
sufficient to supply your family with tarts. 
We would make this remark—no family 
where there are children should be without 
a few of these plants; besides, being a deli- 
cious ingredient in the composition of tarts, 
they are an antidote to the diarrhoea, dysen- 
tery, and cholera infantum. ‘ 


IN THE FLOWER GARDEN, 


As your early hyacinths will begin to de- 
velope their flowers this month, you must 
support their stems with small sticks, and to 
give effect to their appearance, it will be best 
to paint them green. 

The same remark will apply to ¢udips, with 
this addition, that when the flowers are ex- 
panded they ought to be shaded in order to 
prolong their bloom and lend a freshness to 
their respective tints, 

If the weather be dry, your Ranunculuses 
and Anemones should be watered. 
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When your Auriculas expand their flowers, 
if the weather be rainy, throw a protection 
over them, and water them often. 

Sow your Dahlia seed, and the plants will 
be fit for transplanting by the middle of May. 

ftoses should now be transplanted and 
pruned. 

Evergreen Shrubs and vines generally 
should be set out immediately. 

Your Carnations and pinks should be shifted. 
W here they are in frames, they should be fre- 
quently aired and watered, so as to enure 
them to the transition they are soon to expe- 
rience. | 

Your Polyanthuses and Primroeses should 
be attended to now. 

The Jacobean lily may be planted out to- 
wards the end of this month. 

Your walks, evergreen hedges, box edgings, 
and grass plats, must all be attended to, and 
in fact your eyes and hands must be busy in 
every direction, if you design to have a gar- 
den of which you may be proud. 


FRUIT GARDEN, &c. 


Trees which have not burst into leaf may 
in all safety be planted during this month. 
After planting them they should receive a 
good watering which will answer for the two- 
fold purpose of settling the earth around the 
roots, and of causing them to push forth young 
and vigorous fibres; and we will here repeat 
what we have often advanced before, that 
many valuable trees are annually lost for the 
want of being watered,—what we mean by 
the term, is not a mere sprinkling of the sur- 
face, but thorough soaking applications of wa- 
ter in sufficient quantities to reach the roots, 

The pruning of such of your fruit trees, as 
have not been before trimmed, may now be 
advantageously attended to. 

Currants, raspberries, and gooseberries, 
may now be transplanted. 

Attend to your strawberry beds; keep them 
clean of weeds, and clear away the runners 
as they may advance. 

If you should want to make a new planta- 
tion of strawberry vines, let the strongest of 
the runners remain until June, when they 
may be taken off and transplanted. 

Grape cuttings and vines may be planted 
out, if done early this month: and in a word, 
the eye and judgment of the judicious farmer, 
planter, or horticulturist, must be busy and 
actively empleyed in every direction on his 
premises, each must practice industry and 
economy, and exercise untiring vigilance, 
for without the exertion of these virtues, the 
best fields may prove unproductive, and loss 
and disappointment be his lot, when profit 


and pleasure should have rewarded his 
efforts. 
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The Farmer’s Song. 


Away with grandeur, pomp, and gold, 
Away with childish ease ; 

Give me but strength my plough to hold, 
And I'll find means to please. 


’Tis sweet to toil for those we love— 
My wife and darling boys; 

Both tend to make my labor prove 
‘The sweetness of my joys. 


The sweetest morsel I procure, 
When labor makes it sweet, 
Is eaten with a taste more pure 

Than meats that monarchs eat. 


‘Tis mine—yes, ‘tis my happy lot, 
From cares and av’rice free, 

To own but this secluded cot, 
True friends and liberty. 


Thus I no monarch on his throne 
Can grudge his destiny ; 

Let him his weight of cares bemoan, 
Whilst I am truly free. 


When labor wearies, and grows dull, 
I take my book or gun: 

Thus I the sweetest pleasure cull, 
And thus all sorrow shun. 


Now tell me, all ye gouty train, 
Who have what fortune gives, 
Is not the cheerful country swain, 
The happiest man that lives? 


Propagating the Peach. 

Ist. We gather the stones in the fall 
which we bury. about an inch under ground, 
(high and early ground is preferred as the 
pits will sprout early in the spring,) spread- 
Ing singly, but as closely as you can in or- 
der that the frost may have its full effect 
upon them. ‘The best time for putting them 
in the ground is the last of October, but any 
time in October or November will do. 

2d. Preparing the ground for the young 
trees,—Select a rich and middling dry piece 
of ground, which if very rich, will do with- 
out manuring, but if not, manuring is indis- 
pensable. Short and old manure is the best, 
and if some rich dirt be mixed therewith, I 
think it all the better. The manure should 
be spread along the furrows, which should 
be made with a plough four feet apart. If 
any other manure be added after, I would 
recommend lime or ashes. ‘The ground 
should he ploughed as well as harrowed well 
in the first place. 

3. T'ransplanting.—This should be done 
as soon as the pits begin to sprout in the 
spring, by dropping them in the rows already 
prepared for them about eight or rine inches 
apart and covered about an inch or more 
deep. 
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Sprouts grow six or eight inches high before 
they transplant them, but the former way I 
think the best. ‘lhe young trees should be 
planted and hoed as often as necessary in 
order to keep them free from weeds and 
grass, say three or four times each, the last 
just before budding and not afterwards that 
season. 

4th. Budding.—Select from the healthiest 
trees the scions of the kinds you wish to 
propagate, cut off the leaves and keep them 
in water, at least the butt ends, (those buds 
that have three leaves are the best.) They 
may be kept in this manner three or four 
days. Then take the scion in your hauds 
holding the butt end downwards, enter your 
knife about half an inch below the bud and 
cut upwards abont a quarter of an inch above 
the bud, taking the wood with it, and then 
ent across the twig deep enough for the bud 
to come off; then with the point of your 
knife, take out the wood from the bud ; then 
make a transverse cut in the stock to be 
budded, about three or four inches above the. 
ground, (first trimming off the leaves and 
limbs about six inches above the ground ;) 
from the middle of this cut make aslit about 
half an inch downwards, then with the point 
of your knife open the bark on each side of 
the slit, by the transverse cut; enter the 
lower end of the bud therein, bearing it down 
with your thumb and finger till the top side 
of the bud comes just below the first trans- 
verse cut, then with bark or yarn wind be- 
low and above the bud in order to keep close 
to the wood. In twelve or fourteen days 
the bandage may be removed. The time of 
budding may be from the 20th of August to 
the 20th Septernber, perhaps later some- 
times. In the following spring when the 
buds grow three or four inches long, the old 
stalks should be cut off about an inch above 
the bud. In the following fall or spring, 
you may set out your orchard, putting the 
trees about twenty feet apart. The ground 
Should be rich and dry, not springy. Ma- 
nuring is indispensable unless the ground be 
very rich.—Corn or potatoes may be planted 
among the trees, with benefit to them for 
three or four years.—Jfort. Register. 


Lares Hocs.—Joseph Jennison of South- 
borough, Mass. has fatted and brought to 
Market this season, two hogs 18 months 
old, weighing 629 |bs. and 557 lbs., which 
he sold for 13 cents a pound, realizing the 
sum of $154,18. Pretty fair business this! 


Anthony Hoffman of Pine Plains, killed 
on the 19th ult. a hog twenty-one months 
old, which weighed when dressed 891 Ibs. 


Some nursery-men let the young||and was sold for $100. 
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Brief Review of the Markets. 


PuitapseLtpuia, March 27—The Flour and ||70 tcs. in lots, at 3¢ a 378 cts. Serps— 
Meal Market has for some days past been||'T'he activity noted last week in Cloverseed 
dull; the tendency of prices being downward. || has subsided, several large orders having been 
Superfine Wheat Flour is quoted at $10 per! filled ; and prices have declined for all kinds 
barrel. Rye IVour is scarce, and small sales ||but strictly prime, which is much wanted. 
have been made at $7 75 to $8 OO per bar-| Sales of several lots 350 a 400 bushels, at 
rel. Considerable sales of Conm Meal in bar-|/%6 00 to $7 874 for inferior old, to good new 
rels, at $4 00 to4 50. Gratin. Foreign||Seed. Flaxseed—Sales of several lots 5 a 
Wheat is very dull of sale, and prices have|/600 bushels at $1 90 a 1 95 per bushel. 
declined. Sales of 500 bushels from store at|| Woor—Large sales of superfine have been 
$2 00 for fair quality ; a large parcel hav-)/made at former prices; demand steady and 
ing some smell, is offered at $1 85. A sale |prices firm. CATTLE MARKET—The 
early in the last week, of 5000 bushels good ||supply offered for the last fortnight has been 
quality western Wheat, deliverable after the||abundant. Beef Cattle were in good demand 
opening of the Canals, at $2 20 per bushel. | and all the supply were taken at $3 a $9 50 
Good Domestic is wanted. Rye—Sales of |for fair to good quality; superior and extra, 
1500 bushels Delaware afloat at $1 40 per||9 50 a $10 per hundred. In Cows and 
bushel ; about 1000 Bremen, price not named, ||Calves, a material decline has taken place, 
but at some decline on last week’s rates. the sales varying from $16 to35 per head, for 
Corn is in request; sales of several parcels|fresh Cows with Calves. Hogs—Demand 
Southern afloat, 3,500 a 4000 bushels; White |/quite fair and quality generally good ; the sale 
at 91 for inferior, and 93 for good quality; ||ranged from $8 50 to #9 25; extra, 9 50 
Yellow flat at 94 for only fair, and 95a 96) per hundred. Sheep varied in price from 
cts. for good quality. Oats—Sales of three | $3 to $6 per head, 
cargoes Southern, 3,000 bushels at5la514,| Baurimmorz, March 25—Superfine Flour 


cts. per bushel. Hops have declined a frac-|| we find quoted at $10 374 cts. per barrel; > 


tion; small sales of first sort at 93 cents per|} Wagon price, $10; City Mills, dull of sale 
pound. Ors—Linseed is arriving more jat $10. Rye, $7 to $7 25 per barrel. Ba- 
freely, with a very limited demand; nominal) con—Hams, 17 to 18 cents per !b.; shoul- 
price, $1 00. A sale in tierces early in the |ders 15; assorted country 14; Burrer, print- 
week at 99 cts. Some shipments have been) ed in pounds, 25 to 373; roll butter 20 to 


made to a neighboring market. We haveno, 28 cents. Eaes, 18 to 25 cents per dozen. - 


changes to note in Sperm or Whale Oils., Larp 16 to 17 cents. Grass Sreps—Red 
Provistons—Sales of Mess Beef at $15 per,| Clover per bushel, $8 to 8 50; Timothy (herds 
barrel. Prime City Inspection $11 50 a $12.) of the north) $3 25 to $4 00; Orchard $2 75; 
Mess Pork—$22 a 22 50; Prime, $17 to | Fall Meadow Oats $2 75; Herds or Red 
18 50. Sales of 360 kegs Western Lard,|Top $1 25. Hay $20 per ton. Hemp, 
No. 1, part at 114 cts. 90 days, part 12 cts,||country dew rotted, per 1b. 6 to 7 cents; wa- 
for superior ayality, 4 mos.; 1 a 200 kegs||ter rotted 7 to 8; Hops, first sort,16. Oats 
Jersey at 134 cts. cash. Western Bacon is\|62 to 65 cents per bushel. Rvs, per bushel 
coming in freely, and prices have declined ;|}$1 35 to 1 40. Wauerat, white and good 
sales at 11, since 104 cts. for good quality||$2 12 to 2 25. Woot has not essentially 
assorted. Rrce—Prices continue steady with)} changed from eur former prices, Large 
a fair demand. A lot of 50 tcs. and 20 half |/quantities of foreign wheat have arrived at 
do. sold at 4 cts. per lb. for good quality; sales|| Baltimore during the past month, 
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The Observer.—No. 6. 
THE WHEAT FLY. 
This favorite caption for numerous articles 
‘in the popular periodicals of the day, affords 
4a prolific theme for many a seribbler who 
only writes to relieve the troublesome twinges 
of his cacethes scribbendi. Almost every far- 
mer will say that he has often seen the wheat 
fly; yet, probably, not one in a thousand 
ereally knows what it is. Their observations 
shave been so imperfect, their acquaintance 
»with the insect race is so limited, that almost 
every small fly, seen in autumn—whether 
ithe fourth, or the fortieth of an inch long, 
swhether black, blue, or yellow; whether it 
‘flies with two wings, or with four—isa wheat 
‘fly. These remarks are not intended to cast 


any reflection on the good sense of my read-|/ 


ers, but to indicate the necessity which ex- 
ists, for more careful and minute investigation. 
It must be admitted, that much of what has 
been written on this insect, to say the least 
‘of it, is of a very doubtful character. 

In order to treat it understandingly, I will 
‘inquire, | 

1. What is the Wheat Fly? and 

2. What are its habits! 

_ When these inquiriesare satisfactorily an- 
sswered, and not till then, we may hope to 
arrive at the best practical means of destroy- 
ing the enemy, or of countervailing its effects. 

What is the Wheat Fly? This insect, 
commonly called the Hessian fly, from its 
supposed native place, does not appear to be 
known in the land of Hesse; nor, indeed, in 
uny other part of Europe. We must, there- 
fore, look to American naturalists for what is 
cnown of its entomological character. Not- 
withstanding that the wheat fly seems un- 


tnown in Europe, yet there is at least plau- 
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sibility, if not truth, in irs opinion that it was 
derived from thence. ‘Thus, if it was not 
known to exist in our country previous to the 
revolutionary war—if a quantity of straw 
was, at that time, imported from Germany 
for the use of the British troops lying at New 
York—and if its ravages were soon after ob- 
served in that part of the country—a_ strong 
presumption is raised in favor of its trans- 
atlantic origin. See Journ. Acad. Nat. Sci- 
ences, Vol. i. p. 45. Farmers’ Cabinet, p. 24, 
I have availed myself of the labors of those 

who have observed and described the wheat 
fly, and determined its place in the systems. 
From these sources, and from my own obser- 
vation, I have drawn up the following de- 
scription : 
Class. Insecta.—Insects. 
Order. Diptera.—Having two wings. 
Genus. Tipula of Linneus. 

Chironomus iat Fabricius. 

Trichocera of Lamarck. 

Cecydomyia of Latrielle. 


Cecydomyia. “ Antenne filliform, joints 
subequal, globular, hairy ;—proboscis salient ; 
wings incumbent, horizontal.” 


C. destructor, “ Head and thorax black — 
wings black, fulvous at base ;—feet pale, co- 
vered with black hairs.” —Say. 


Larva. Body whitish, a little tapering to 
the tail, which isacutely pointed ;—/eet, none, 
or mere rudimentary tubercles ;—mouth, a 
sucker ;—incapable of progression. 

Pupa. General form similar to that of the 
full grown larva;--color, reddish brown ;— 
entirely inactive. | 

Perfect state. Body, black ;—antenna, a 
little tapering, about as long as the body, in 
the male shorter, in the female longer ;— 
thorax, large, protuberant ;—wings, nearly 
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colorless,* rounded at tip, reaching beyond 
the abdomen ;—/feet long and slender ;—ab- 
domen slender, in the female, rendered acute 
and extensive by the protrusion of the oviduct. 
Length, about three-twentieths of an inch. 

Under the microscope, the body appears 
hairy ; the joints of the antenne are verticil- 
late with short hairs, especially in the female ; 
in the male sex, the joints are separated by a 
central fine thread, in the female, approxi- 
mated; the edges of the wings are finely 
fringed with short dark colored hairs. 

1 would advise those who may not already 
have done so, to procure the fly for exami- 
nation. ‘This may easily be done at the pro- 
per season, (when it is in the pupa or flaxseed 
state, the beginning of the sixth month,) by 
pulling up the infected plant and placing the 
root and part of the stem in a glass jar-tied 
over with gauze to prevent their escape. 

What are the habits of the Wheat Fly ? 
The habits of many animals are more con- 
cealed from observation, than the animals 
themselves. It is so in the present instance. 
Enough, however, has been observed of the 
habits of the wheat fly, to afford data, from 
which its history may be inferred with tole- 
rable certainty. It is not only instinctively 
led to seek the wheat plant as the natural 
food for its young; but even to select the 
vagina, or sheath of the lowest blade—rarely 
the next contiguous one—for its nidus. Later 
in the season, when the plant is in stalk, and 
the lower leaves have decayed, we may some- 
times find the larva, or pupa, some distance 
from the ground. In -this way, the pupa 
might be conveyed to a considerable distance, 
even across the Atlantic. It sometimesaffects 
other grain, than wheat, such as barley, oats 
and rye, perhaps timothy and some of the 
other grasses ;. but it is so seldom observed, ex- 
cept in wheat, as to indicate necessity rather 
than choice, in the selection of any other plant. 
Say suggests that the female deposits the 
egg in the sheath, by thrusting her elongated 
oviduct between the blade and the stem, but 
as the larva does not appear capable of moy- 
ing, and is mostly found near the bottom o 
the sheath, I think it more probable that she 
pierces through the sheath, and places the 
egg where we observe the larva. 

Some acute observers believe that the fly 
is only produced at certain annual periods, 
for example, the egg laid in the fall passes 
through the larva state and becomes a pupa 
before winter, in which condition it remains 
till spring or early summer, when it escapes 
a perfect fly, but does not deposit its egos 
until the next fall. However, this may ac- 
a a a a 

*In the foregoing specific description, copied from 
Say, the wings are described “black;’—in all my spe. 


cimens they are, as [ have described them, nearly color. 
less and transparent, 
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cord with what is known of many other in- 
sects, I think it is contrary to observation in 
the present case. Sometimes when very few 
insects can be found in the fal] wheat, they 
become quite numerous inthespring. I have 
never seen the larve in early spring—only 
pupe—yet later in the season, larve become 
very common. The eggs of these were pro- 
bably deposited by flies which proceeded from 
the winter pupe. The spring lJarve pass 
through the pupa state, and become flies be- 
tween the first and middle of the sixth month, 
Without any observations on the insect, we 
would naturally suppose the larva state more 
destructive to the crop than the pupa, because 
it then derives some nourishment from the 
plant; yet, its greatest ravages are generally 
in the spring. 

Al] the observations which I have been able 
to make, have confirmed me in the opinion, 
that they deposit their eggs at various sea- 
sons of the year, subject to be influenced by 
circumstances; and that the duration of the 
several stages of their existence, depends upon 
season and temperature. In warm weather, 


a few months, or even weeks, may be suffi- , 
cient to produce the fly from the egg; but — 


the progress of its metamorphoses will be 
retarded, or entirely arrested by cold weather. 


Last spring the flies were very numerous in — 


my wheat field when I sowed clover seed, in 
the beginning of the fourth month. They 


could be seen to rise at almost every cast of — 


seed, and would fly forward and settle down 
again, in the same way as grasshoppers are 
observed to do. These had, probably, come 
out of the winter pupe in the opening spring 
and were about to deposit the eggs, which, 
after destroying the crop, produced other flies 


in the sixth month. This would allow a pe- 


riod of about two months for the completion 
of their several changes. 

When the eggs are laid in early autumn, 
the insects will become pupe before winter, 
ready to emerge early in the spring and pre- 
pare for new devastations in the way I have 


just mentioned. 


“Observations are stil] wanting to determine 


oe SR 


whether the larve of eggs laid later in the © 


fall, can endure the winter in that state, or 


whether the egg can remainand hatch in the - 


spring. I think it probable, that neither the 


egg nor the larva can survive the frosts of — 


winter, unless proteeted from intense cold by 
a mantle of snow, as was the case in the win- 
ter of 1835-6. The autumnal prospect ex- 
ceeded any thing we had for a long time 
witnessed ; the dreadful reverse at the ensu- 
ing harvest, will be long remembered. The 
fall was favorable to the growth of wheat, but 
it. was also favorable to the propagation of its 
greatest enemy—the fly. Its ravages were 


scarcely perceptible in the fall, yet it was 
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indoubtedly there. Whether, in the several 
tates of egg, larva and pupa, or only of the 
vatter, lam not prepared to say. ‘lhe win- 
er was peculiar. Snow fell in abundance 
vefore severe frost set in, so that during a 
Vinter of intense cold, the ground was scarce- 
y frozen. The fly was so far preserved, 
‘fom the circumstances of the season, as to 
ecome numerous to excess in the spring 
wrop. Many pupe, undoubtedly, perish when 
wXposed to the rigors of a severe winter, 
vhich would be protected under the snow ; 
md this may account sufficiently for their 
bundance. I am, however, inclined to be- 
ieve, that they did pass the winter in the 
gg, or larva state, or both, by having several 
imes in the spring, detected both larve and 
upe in the same plant. The winter pupee 
vould come out and deposit their eggs first. 
“hen the larve, and still later the eggs, pro- 
ucing the appearances noticed. ‘The same, 
owever, might be occasioned by the eggs 
eing laid at different times in the spring. 
~ There is yet room for many interesting 
“servations on this subject. 
_ New Garden, 3d mo, 29, 1837. 
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THE DRILL CORN PLANTER. 


’ This implement is constructed so as to 
iark out the ground, drop the corn, and cover 
| by the power of a horse under the direction 
* a man who guides the horse and machine 
vith lines and handles, similar to those used 
hen ploughing. 
'The horse and handles are attached toa 
‘2am or to the hopper which holds the corn, 
‘through this hopper, a horizontal axle passes, 
ith wheels on each end, which move on the 
«round and turn with the axle, or one of them 
aay turn on the axle and the other with it. 
‘he hopper or beam is made sufficiently 
srong to receive one of the sharp harrow (or 
altivator,) teeth, described under the article 
tarrow, in a former communication. 
. This tooth is for the purpose of making an 
sening in the ground to receive the corn, 
ad the turning axle serves to carry the corn 
fom the hopper and deposit it at regular 
‘stances asunder, and has regular holes 
w depressions,) formed in the periphery, 
ich sufficiently large to hold one grain of 
rn, but not two, and at such distance asun- 
»r as to deposit the corn at suitable distances 
art. ‘he other parts of the periphery of 
e axle that turns within the hopper, are 
fficiently near to it to prevent the passage 
‘any grain. Afterthe grain is carried from 
e hopper as aforesaid, it drops from the axle 
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into a tube which eonducts it into the open- 
ing in the ground, immediately behind the 
harrow tooth, and may be covered a sufficient 
depth by means of a chain, with its two ends 
attached to the machine, and the middle ex- 
tending behind in a kind of bow over the 
edges of the opening. The wheels, beam 
handles and axle, are made of such dimen- 
sions and materials as may be required for the 
distance asunder which the corn.is planted 
and the kind of soil to be acted on, &c. Ex- 
perience will be the best guide for this. 

Corn planted in rows, lying in a northern 
and southern direction, so as toadmit the rays 
of the sun to the ground, is considered the 
best position, and experienced farmers say, 
that corn so planted with stalks equidistant 
and at suitable intervals asunder, ten per 
cent. more corn can be produced on a given 
quantity of land, than where several grains 
are planted in a hill and the corn worked in 
two directions, at right angles to each other. 

By the use of the harrow teeth, or plough 
mould board, constructed on the principles 
described in my former communications, un- ' 
der the articles Plough and Harrow respec- 
tively, corn may be cultivated more easily 
when planted as aforesaid than in hills, where 
several stalks are together, because the space 
between the stalks in the hills, requires hand 


labor to destroy grass or other substances in- 


jurious to the corn; whereas, the plough and 
harrow teeth will destroy these, or prevent 
them from growing where one stalk is at 
regular distances from another, and only ina 
single row, The plough or harrow teeth 
may be made of such dimensions, and such 
number used at the same time as circum- 
stances may require. Experience will, in 
this case also, be the best guide. In some eases, 
all may be used to advantage at the same 
time ; in others, only one will be most proper. 
The frame may be so formed, that the differ- 
ent kinds of harrow teeth or the ploughs may 
be attached or removed at pleasure. Where 
farmers do not choose to incur the expense 
of a drill, and would at the same time wish 
to plant their corn so as for one stalk to be at 
the most proper distance from another, they 
would probably find it to their interest to make 
a trial, and drop the corn. by hand and cover it 
by a chain as above directed, or with a har- 
row. Perhapsa portion of the injury usually 

sustained from the cut worm, might be pre- 

vented by planting more corn than is required 

to cultivate to maturity ; this would be allow- 

ing a portion for the worm and another por- 

tion to grow to maturity, and if a less quantity 

should be destroyed than might be calculated 

on, the superfluous stalks might be destroyed 

after all apprehension of danger from the- 


worm has ceased. 
Chester Co., Pa., 23d March, 1837. 
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lar surface, and. 
NO. IV. operate well upon an irregu ; | 
leave no part of the ground but what will be): 

DIRECTIONS RESPECTING THE ROLLER. pte 
This article is not, probably, appreciated) “4. it is a matter of considerable importance 
by every one as it deserves to be. to have the grass roots, particularly clover, 


All grass lands where the frost has, during |! .ced back into the ground as near a con--. 
the preceding winter, raised part of the roots|!t.4+y direction as possible from that which | 
out of the ground, require the roller to pass|| the frost may have raised them out of it; aif 
over them in the spring, and many persons||,ojjer of considerable diameter is, therefore, - 
whose testimony is entitled to great respect, recommended, which must, however, be of | 
recommend its use upon all land in the spring,|! .onsiderable weight, otherwise it will not‘: 
where grain has previously been sown or|| make so great an impression on the ground) 
corn planted, for the purpose of breaking the || 4, one of smaller diameter, on account of its): 
clods, preventing injury from extreme dry||jrescure on the ground covering a greater): 
weather, and causing the grain to be col-||,:ount of surface at the same time. 
lected in harvest with less difficulty. A roller made in this form, entirely of | 

Rollers are sometimes made of one piece, |} 4 oq, except the hinges and gudgeons, would > 
with a fixed gudgeon in the centre of each|| ,4¢ be expensive, and if kept ina dry place: 


end which turns in a frame, to which the (as all implements should be,) when not in » 
tongue or shafts are attached. At other use, would last a long time. 


times it is formed in two pieces, with a hole||  Giesier county, Pa., April 7, 1837. 
through the centre of each, to turn upon a Sn hh alt Saeiniac ed. 3 eD 
fixed axle or shaft; this allows the ends of To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. 

each to rise and fall, independent of the other,|| yy, writer of this has seen an article taken’ » 
and press upon a greater surface of ground,|| p05, the Cincinnati Gazette, stating that oil) 
than where one Is of the same length asthese|| i. rade from maize, (or Indian corn,) offic 
two parts; and when turning the team, one Which a bushel yields one gallon, price fifty: 
of them turns one way, and the other ina cents, burns clear and without odor, and ist. 
contrary direction on the axle or shaft, or one! not congealable at five degrees Fahrenheit.‘ 
is stationary while the other turns, by which The extraction of the oil does not diminish |: 
means the ground is not so liable to be forced|| +}, alcohol, which may afterwards be dis«< 
up in a ridge before the roller; this is con-||;;)).4 from the corn thus used. 

sidered an improvement, still there are objec- [Will some one who is acquainted with 
tions made to it. In the first place, the wood the process, inform the public 7] 

turning on the fixed axle or shaft, is apt to ; 

wear rapidly, and to have them boxed with Gers. 

‘iron, is attended with expense; the ends in From a Correspondent. 

contact must be made conical, otherwise the|| 1 observe a caution in No. 17 of the Farm-. - 
other ends will not rise and fall with the||ers’ Cabinet, signed “C.,” stating that the-- 
irregularity of the ground ; and when they Chinese Mulberry, Morus Multicaulis, can- ~ 
rise, or indeed at all times when the centre|| ot be produced from seed. I believea theory: 
of the two are in the same line, there will be||held by some, and entitled to great respect: > 
a strip or gore of land between them which]| is, that vegetables, like animals, are limited..- 
is not acted on by either. The following||in the duration of life, and that a graft or» 
described plan would probably obviate both||s/ip wild not outlive the parent tree. It both | 
these objections. Let the roller be composed || of these opinions be correct, the person who): 
of three parts, each to have gudgeons confined || purchases seed, or he who purchases cuttings: » 
to the centre of the ends which turn in a||from trees, near the close of their existence, © 
frame; the centre section in advance or in|| might find the preparation for producing silk, # 
the rear, so as to extend a short distance over||@ losing business. How is this 2 I am not!» 
the ground, passed also by a small portion of||fully acquainted on this subject, and ask for: 
the other two; this would probably combine|| information, 

the advantages of both the other plans with- EE Fy sooner 7 
out the disadvantages. The frame should be|| Tf you would’ add a lustre to all your ac- 
so constructed that the different portions of complishments, study a modest behavior. Tow 
the roller would change their relative posi-|}excel in any thing valuable js great; but to 
tion, and by these means, act upon an irregu-||be above conceit on account of one’s accom-:-: 
lar surface ; several joints or hinges in the||plishments is greater. Consider, if you havea! 
frame permitting a vertical motion in each||rich natural gifts, you owe them to thew 
roller independent of the others, end also a|| Divine bounty. If you have improved your’! 
joint, allowing a vertical motion in the tongue understanding and studied virtue, you avail 
or shafts, so as to change its relative position only done your duty; and thus there seems 
with the frame, will cause the whole tolllittle reason for vanity. 7 


ad 
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Making Cheese. 


As practiced in one of the most eminent 
Dairies in New England. 

Add the night’s milk with the morning's, 
and heat it gently over a fire until well 
warm, then put it in a tub or vat with sufi- 
» ciently prepared annatto to give it a hand- 
» some yellow color. Put rennet sufficient to 
' make it curd in 25 minutes; when curded, 
» take a wooden knife or sword and chequer 
--i allinto squares to the bottom; let it stand 

from 15 to 20 minutes, or until the whey ap- 
' pears above the curd; break it up carefully, 
- with the hands in such a manner as not te 
’ bruise or break the pieces of curd; next put 
» a clean strainer on top of the curd so as the 
’ whey may arise on top, and lade it off with a 
» dish or dipper; then put a cheese strainer in 
a cheese basket over a tub, and carefully re- 
‘move the curd and remaining whey into it, 
and cut it into slices with a thin skimmer, 
» until the whey has mostly drained out; then 
_ bring the corners of the strainer together and 
’ twist them, so as to bring the curd in a solid 
mass, and put the twisted corners down in 
the basket, and a clean board about one foot 
* square on the top of it, on which put about 
- 20 weight, in order to press out the whey. 
_ After remaining about 15 minutes, the curd 
is to be cut in pieces about one inch square, 
“and put back again with the weight on, and 
' remain from ten to fifteen minutes, and then 
cut as last stated, and put back again, and so 
repeated from six to ten times, or until the 
whey has entirely done dripping from it; 
after which take it out and cut in pieces of 
about two inches square, put in a wooden 
bow! and chop with a chopping knife, until 
the pieces are the size of Indian corn. The 
next is scalding the curd, which is done by 
putting it in the strainer and putting in the 
kettle of whey heated to blood warmth, for if 
the whey is too hot it will. ruin the cheese, 
and make it dry and hard ; while in the whey 
it must be stirred with the hand until the 
whole is equally heated; then it is taken out 
and put ina cheese basket over a tub, and 
clean fine salt thoroughly mixed, to give it a 
high salt flavor, and let it stand until hardly 
blood-warm, then the corners of the strainer 
are twisted together as before, and put in the 
hoop and pressed, in this instance, with a 
weight of 100 pounds to every 10 of cheese, 
‘to remain about half an hour, taken out and 
turned and re-placed in the press, and add 
about one-third to the weight—then let it 
remain three hours. Then take it out and 
put it in a fine clean linen cloth, perfectly 
smooth, and no wrinkles in it; put again in 
the press and press forty-eight hours, being 
taken out and turned once during the time. 
At this pressing about one-third additional 
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weight must be added. It must be then taken 
out, oiled and put on the shelf, where it must 
be turned, rubbed and oiled at least every 
twenty-four hours, From long experience, 
I have found it the best method of making 
cheese.— Tennessee Far.] 8. 


Mulberry. 


A dry, sterile sand is unsuitable; and a 


shallow soil on a foundation of clay produces 


leaves of bad quality. In low rich grounds, 
and extensive plains or prairies, near ponds 
and in the valleys ofrivers, the mulberry tree 
indeed grows most vigorously, yet the leaves 
being more watery, though voraciously de- 
voured, they prolong the labors of the insect 
by inducing weakness, and injure the quality 
These grounds are alike ex- 
posed to the destructive frosts of winter and 
of summer: the moisture of the atmosphere 
in such situations causes the leaves to become 
spotted and. to mildew, and the leaves thus 
infected, if given to the insects, are the sure 
sources of disease and of death. " 

Sunny expositions and the declivities of 
hills, those especially which slope to the south 
The cocoons of mountainous 
countries are deemed superior to those of the 
plains; although not so large, they are usually 
ofa whiter color. Plant the mulberry tree 
on the high uplands, and on the hills, for here 
they are neither exposed to suffer from the 
early and the latter frosts, nor are the leaves 
liable to become spotted or diseased from the 
mildew ; and from these combined causes, 
the growth of the tree will be consequently 
prolonged for a double length of time. 

Prepare the soil by suitable nutriment, to 
the depth of eighteen inches beneath the tree, 
and to a proper distance around. The roots 
ofthe mulberry tree strike downwards ; other © 
plants may therefore be profitably cultivated 
beneath its shade, which is not deemed perni- 
cious, the whole ground being kept as a gar- 
den during the first years. 

The climate of the countries bordering on 
the great northern arteries or rivers is in some 
degree unfavorable. The winds, which, un- 
obstructed, follow almost invariably the gene- 
al course of the valleys of these rivers, bring 
down alternately from high northern regions, 
and from other climes, a degree of cold, during 
winter, the most intense and destructive. On 
the best authority 1am assured that the pear, 
and particuarly the peach and the cherry, have 
during the last winters suffered partial de- 
struction in the valley of the Connecticut, as 
far south as the country around the city of 
Hartford, and even still farther downwards 
and towards the sea. Even far below the 
city of Albany, on the Hudson or North river 
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the cherry tree particularly, and many other 
trees which are equally as hardy, and espe- 
cially during all the period of their younger 
years, are, as | am assured, extremely liable 
to suffer death during winter, from the same 
destructive climate and causes. 

The proper soils for the mulberry tree are 
“dry sandy, or stony.” And trees growing 
on dry, sandy, or stony soils, and situated on 
the open plains, and on hills the most exposed 
to cold winds, will be found to suffer least of 
all from the destructive frosts of autumn and 
of winter. With all authors I must agree in 
recommending a soil least of all a cold, moist, 
and heavy soil on a clay foundation, or even 
a very rich soil; a dry soil on a friable sub- 
soil, on gentle elevations or declivities, being 
the most suitable of all for the mulberry from 
China.— Kenrick. 


Chinese Mulberry, Morus Multicaulis. 


The immense quantities of this tree, now 
disseminated through every part of the Union, 
from the different nurseries, will undoubtedly 
serve to test thoroughly its good or bad quali- 
ties. Its hardihood will also be fairly proved 
by the present winter, which so far at least, 
may be considered a season of the ordinary 
severity. For ourselves, we have no doubt 
that the Morus Multicaulis will become per- 
fectly naturalized in every part of the Union 
south of forty-two degrees latitude, and that 
the facility of silk-rearing would be wonder- 
fully increased by it. The leaves being of 
very large size, the trouble of gathering a 
given weight is greatly diminished, and there 
is every reason to believe that two crops of 
silk may be reared upon them in a single 
season. ‘The French silk growers now plant 
the Morus Multicaulis entirely in rows or 
hedges to be kept dwarf by cutting them 
down to within one, two or three feet of the 
ground, annually. The advantages of this 
Frethod are—pertect hardihood of the plants— 
facility in gathering—and enormous weight 
of foliage from a small surface. In addition 
to this, a crop of silk worms may be fed on 
the leaves from the cuttings of the Chinese 
Mulberry of a single season’s growth, instead, 
as in the ease of the old Italian variety, of 
waiting until the tree attained considerable 
size before plucking the foliage.—Boston 
Magazine of Horticulture. 


Value of Corn Stalks as Provender. 

No one who may not have essayed an ex- 
periment to that effect, can form any idea 
of the vast amount which may be saved by 
the practice of a system of enlightened econo- 
my ona farm. Nor can he form any just es- 
timate of the valuable purposes to which 
many things which are cast away as almost 
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entirely useless, may be applied. We were 
very forcibly struck with the truth of these 


propositions a few days since, on seeing the | 


tine condition of a Devon cow, that we pur- 
chased fora gentleman in South Carolina, and 


which had been subsisted during the whole of | 


the past winter on corn stalks and ruta baga, 
Ninety out of a bundred farmers, throw their 
corn stalks into their barn yards, to be trod- 
den under foot by their cattle, and the cus- 
tom has become so universal that any one 


who should deviate from the rule would, in - 


many neighborhoods, be looked upon as an 
innovator, who had sinned beyond the saving 
influence of repentance. When an indivi- 
dual, however, is found possessing the moral 
courage to rise superior to those prejudices 
which have been hallowed by time, they de- 
serve not only the fuil fruition of the profits 


m 


and advantages of their improvements, but : 
are entitled to the thanks of the community. . 
The cow in question, we bought of Mr. Riche - 


ard Caton, and on inquiry as to her keep 


through the winter, learned that.she, toge- - 


ther with some 60 or 70 others, of which his 


we 


beautiful Aerd of Devons consists, had been ¢ 
exclusively fed on the articles we have before : 


named. 


Heretofore they have, each winter, -. 


been generously served with timothy, or clo- - 
ver hay, and Swedish Turneps; but with a - 
view of testing the value of the corn stalks ¢ 
as a provender for cattle, and of being thereby 
enabled to sell his hay, he cut his stalks, the - 
which, together with turneps, he submitted | 


to the action of steam, and has had the grati- 


fication to find his most sanguine expectations + 
more than realized. His stock has not only » 
eaten their new fare with avidity, but have - 
thriven well, having come through the win- | 
ter in high health and condition, and are now .* 


in as good order as the majority of beef cat- 
tle. ‘he Devons it is true are a thrifty race, 
easily kept, 


and will maintain flesh upon less 


feed than almost any other breed; but it is 


equally true, that the process of steaming re- 
stores so much of the saccharine matter to 
the stalks, renders them so easy of digestion, 
as to make them at once as palatable as they 
are nutritious. Hence there can be nodoubt 


of the great economy in this disposition of » 


thém, because, besides returning to the earth 


an equal portion of manure, they serve the 


two fold purpose of substituting other and 
more saleable provender, and of sustaining 
stock fully as well, if not better than the 
best hay, be the kind whatever it may. 

Let us see how far an acre of stalks will 
go. Ifthis quantity of ground in corn will 
yield one ton of fodder and tops, we set it 
down as a demonstrable fact, that it will give 
‘wo tons of stalks; so that any given quanti- 
ty of land will furnish a hundred per cent, 
more of the latter than the former. 


sd 
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clean and hoed three times, they would yield 
from 500 to 1,000 bushels of roots to the acre, 
which might be left in the ground all winter 
to be dug up as wanted for feeding. 

T’o those who desire to have dudter in win- 
ter, possessing all the virtues of that article 
made from cows fed on May pastures, it will 
be only necessary to say that by a very little 
trouble they may realize their wishes. 

The communication alluded to above will 
be found subjoined. — 

“The carrot flourishes best on a loam or 
sandy soil. ‘The ground should be prepared 


[fit should be asserted that the trouble of 
cutting the stalks is an objection totheir use, 
we would remark that there are always a 
sufficient number of inclement days through- 
out the winter, when hands cannot be occu- 
pied out of doors, to perform all the labor re- 
quisite to prepare them, without its bearing 
in the least as a tax upon time. Of the ex- 
pense of a cutting box, we will not speak, as 
no farmer or planter, without detriment to his 
interest can be without one, and should it be 
said that steaming is an onerous preparation, 
and that the fixtures are costly, we would re- 
ply, that it is neither one nor the other. An||by ploughing very fine to the depth of ten or 
ordinary sized pot, fitted up in a furnace, with ||/twelve inches, fine manure, in quantity sufi- 
sufficient number of'oblong boxes, with tight ||cient for common crops should be ploughed 
covers, to hold the requisite quantity of pre-||in, and the ground harrowed merely suffi- 
vender are all the fixtures that re necessary ;|/Cient to level it, the seed should be sown in 
40 gallons of boiling water poured upon half|| drills from twelve to fourteen inches apart ; 
the number of bushels of cut stalks, would ||@ machine made for the purpose is the best 
in one hour cook and render them fit for use. ||for sowing: four or. five plants to a foot is 
Surely then, there is no individual worthy of sufficient to be left to come to maturity; a 
pursuing the noble calling of a cultivator of || good day for planting corn isa good day for 
the earth, who would maintain such objec- sowing carrot seed. The crop is usually 
tions to the impairment of his real and sub-|/from four to five hundred bushels tothe acre. 
stantial interests—Balkimore Farmer and||There is not a more profitable crop for feed- 
Gardener, ing stock, raised in the N, England States, 
than the carrot, where the soil suits the crop; 
with a little more labor, you will get as ma- 
ny bushels of a much richer vegetable than 
the potatoe. One experiment has been made, 
by putting six cows into the stalJs in Decem- 
ber, and feeding five with corn-meal and hay, 
and one with corn-meal and carrots, and when 
slaughtered, the one fed with’ carrots was 
pronounced the fattest and handsomest beef. 
They are equally good for milch cows, in- 
creasing the quantity, and adding color and 
richness of flavor to the butter, but little if 
any, surpassed by the best pasturing. They 
can be profitably used in many other ways 
by a farmer.” —J0, 


A Corn Meal Rusk. 


Among the many delicacies in the form of 
bread, which render the enjoyment of break- 
fast so acceptable, we know of none more de- 
serving of notice than the one prepared ac- 
cording to the following recipe : 

Take 6 cupsful of corn meal, 4 of wheat 
flour, 2 cupsful of molasses, and 2 tablespoons- 
ful of sa/ araetus, mix the whole together, 
and knead it into dough; then make two 
cakes; bake them as you would pone, for 
three fourths of an hour, and you will have 
one of the most grateful descriptions of bread 
that ever graced the table.—-id, 


On Pruning Orchards. 


There is no branch of the management of 
orchards less understood, or more unskilfully 
performed, than the operation of pruning; a 
belief of its necessity isso general, that even 
the most careless will seldom omit it—such, 
however, is the want of skill in many of the 
operators, that total neglect would be less 
prejudical, than their preformance of it. If 
judiciously done, pruning promotes health 
and early fruitfulness: and will continue a 
tree in vigor, long after the common period 
of its duration. Nothing has contributed 
more to the imperfect knowledge of this ope- 

tion, than the wordy and unintelligible 
systems which have been published respecting 
it; in a mere practical system, it is unnecessa- 
ry to lay much stress on wood branches and 
fruit branches ; which, however well under- 


Carrot Field Culture. 


We had a conversation a few days since 
with a Yankee Farmer, on the above subject, 
and being pleased with the course of his re- 
marks, we prevailed on him to commit them 
to writing, in the hope that as the season is 
now approaching when this fine vegetable 
may be sown, we might, by bringing the to- 
pic to the notice of our readers, induce some 
of them to try the experiment of raising a 
crop for feed for their milch cows. ‘The 
Parsnep too, should command attention; the 
same mode of culture will serve for them as 
for the carrot, with these exceptions—that 
the drills should be about 18 inches apart and 
the plants stand about 4 inches asunder, 
Thus planted in the month of April, in suit- 
able soil, manured with well rotted manure, 
or a compost of spent ashes and mould, kept 
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stood by an observing, intelligent gardener, 
can scarcely be comprehended by the laborer, 
employed in the business of pruning an or- 
chard—from the rapidity of vegetation, which 
is generally ascribed to the nature of our cli- 
mate, excessive pruning Is very apt to generate 
an infinite number of suckers from the limbs 
of apple trees; which, if suffered to grow are 
more injurious to the production of fruit, than 
the woody branches which are removed: our 
great heat and dry atmosphere, render pruning 
less necessary here than in England, whence 
we derive most of our instruction on this 
point. A good general rule is, never to short- 
en the branches, unless to improve the figure 
of the tree; and then totake them off at the 
separation, very close, so that the wound may 
heal well and soon: the branches should shout 
as much as possible in increasing distances, 
as they proceed from the common centre, 
inclining a little upwards, by which means 
the sap will be more evenly impelled, and 
better distributed ; the ranges should not ap- 
proach too near to each other; for the admission 
of the rays of the sun is necessary to the pro- 
duction and perfect maturity of fine flavored 
fruit—in cutting offa branch, it should be done 
as close as possible, never leaving a stump, for 
the bark cannot grow over it, and disease in 
the wood will inevitably follow. If the wound 
produced by the separation be very large, cover 
it with tar or thick paint ; if small, fresh cow 
dung will be the best plaster; 1 have healed 
very large wounds from the knawing of 
calves, horses, and sheep, by a liberal appli- 
eation of this plaster, secured by a bandage 
of paper or linen. 

When trees are much pruned, they are 
apt to throw out numerous suckers from the 
boughs in the following summer; these should 
be rubbed off when they first appear, for they 
may be easily broken off when young and 
brittle—cutting is apt to increase their num- 
ber. ' Trees differ much in their form, and 
require very different treatment in pruning; 
it may not be necessary in our warm climate 
to trim quite as close as in England, but great 
care should be observed to take off every 
limb which crosses another, or is likely so to 
do at afuture time: those who can econve- 
niently do it, will find a benefit from forming 
the heads of their trees in the nursery, the 
year before they remove them—when trans- 
planted, they will thrive more rapidly from 
not having been pruned at the time of re- 
moval, which in.some measure exhausts and 
weakens the tree. I have been latterly in the 
habit of giving the prinfétyal pruning to my 
orchards, after they have been planted out 
about five or six years; their growth, with 
proper cultivation, is then so vigorous, as to 
permit any natural defects in their forms to 
be corrected with safety, by free pruning, and 
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forming their branches: the peculiarity of 
growth which characterizes each kind is then 
visible, and uniformity of shape may be more 
easily attained. 

Apple trees should be so formed, as to al- 
Jow aman and horse to pass under them in 
plonghing; this elevation of the branches, 
while it protects them from cattle, opens the 
ground to the salutary influence of the sun, 
on the crops of grain or grass. 

No error is more universal, than an anxiety 
for early productiveness in an orchard; it is 
generally obtained at the expense of much 
eventual profit, and by a great diminution of 
the size and vigor of the trees; believing 
early fecundity to be injurious to the vigor 
and perfection of plants, | am always atten- 
tive to pluck from the trees these evidences 
of early maturity, in the first stages of their 
existence. 

It was a common practice some years since 
to apply Mr. Forsyth’s celebrated composi- 
tion to large wounds produced by pruning: 
that novelty, like many others, had its day 
among us; and finally lost its popularity, 
from a general belief of its ineflicacy—Mr. 
Forsyth, at a later period, announced as anew 
discovery, which had been Jong known in this 
part of our country, that cow dung and urine, 
was more efficacious in healing the wounds. 
of trees than his plaster, even in the moist 
climate of England. In America our winter 
frosts decompose it, and our summer heats 
dry it up so completely, as to render it use- 


less for the purposes intended.—Coxe on 
Fruit Trees. 


On Ploughing. 

As this is the season for using that invalua- 
ble instrument, the plough, perhaps it may 
be well to call the attention of our readers to 
the subject. There seems to exist quite a 
diversity of opinion in regard to the proper 
depth that land should be ploughed. Many, 
and in our opinion too many, advocate shallow 
ploughing. ‘ What's the use,” say they “of 
ploughing up the sand and burying up the 
manure and the soil out of the reach of the 
plant?” Letus reason together.—What’s 
the use of ploughing atall? Is it not that 
we may pulverise the soil, and bring it to 
such a state that the little roots and fibres of © 
the plant may shoot out and gather up what- 
ever they can find to nourish it? [fs it not to 
incorporate the manure and make it of a 
uniform consistency as it regards quality, &c. 

Now the deeper you make the soil the 
deeper will the roots plunge, and the deeper 
and more extensively the roots plunge, the 
more nourishment will they be likely to find, 
and the less liable will they be to injuries from 
drought. Plough deep; don't fear burying _ 
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the manure so deep that the roots will not find 
it—they can go as deep as you can by any 
plough ever made. It is possible you may 
not realize so good a crop the first year by 
burying the manure deeply, you will not lose 
it, the next year you will have deeper soil— 
and ina short time, your land will of course 
be near double depth of soil. What makes 
the intervales and bottom lands so much better 
than most uplands? Is it not the depth of 
soil? Aye but nature demands that. ‘Take 
nature’s advice and make yours so, If nature 
has made a plough of the elements and buried 
her vegetable matter deep, and made a soil 
ten times more valuable for it, follow her ex- 
ample. She did not do all at once, neither 
need you if you are not able. If you think 
you have not manure sufficient to make such 
a soil the first year, or must have the benefit 
immediately, act accordingly, but begin im- 
mediately. If you can plough but four inches 
this year, plough six the next, and increase 
annually till you get the soil deeper than you 
can get the point of your plough. We may 
appear somewhat dogmatical in our advice. 
But this is of small consequence provided we 
can dogmatize some into practice, who are 
now utterly opposed to it. What runs a 
farm out, as it is called? Is it not shoal 
ploughing, a scratch over the soil, as if you 
were afraid of getting out of the reach of the 
sun and air? We may verily believe this 
is the principal cause. The remedy must be 
the reverse course of management. 

An agricultura] writer on the subject o 
ploughing says, that the width and depth of 
the furrows, for general purposes, should be 
as three to two, or when the furrows are 9 
inches broad they should be 6 inches deep, 
and that where the furrow is cut in this prc- 
portion, it will either be turned over, or re- 
clining at an angle of forty-five degrees, and 
that a field so ploughed will have its ridges 
longitudinally, or be left in angular ringlets, 
or drills, but if the furrows, or slices, are 
much broader, in proportion to their depth, 
they will be more completely reversed, and 
the surface left more even, and suitable for 
after operations. This I believe to be correct, 
and if the ploughman wishes to plough eight 
inches deep, the furrows must be twelve 
inches wide. This is as shallow as our best 
wheat lands ought to be ploughed, when grass 
ground is to be broken up. As itis the opin 
ion of many of our best farmers that one deep 
ploughing for each crop is better than more, 
jt is important that in that operation the fur- 
rows should be laid as flat and even as possi- 
ble, in order to receive the greatest advantage 
from the decomposing vegetable matter which 
was upon the surface. This can only be done 
with the common ploughs now in use, when 
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with clover, and plough it up after one or 


two years, the furrows are but partially re- 
covered, and the land left in a peor condition, 


unless it is to undergo the usual process of 


summer fallowing,in which ¢ase the soil is ren- 
dered fine with as little labor as when turned 


flat at the first ploughing, but much of the 
fertilizing property of the sward is lost, being 
exposed to the action of the sun and air, to 
the detriment of the cultivator. In all cases, 
when proper ploughs cannot be obtained for 
turning the furrows flat I would recommend 
the use ofa heavy roller, by which many of 
the furrows which are left partially turned 
will be pressed down, and the fertilizing 
properties of the sward more eflectually 
retained in the soil than would otherwise be. 


Wheat, 


Last spring we published some suggestions 
on the late sowing of spring wheat, as a 
means of saving it from the ravages of a yel- 
low worm which some incorrectly call weevil 
A number of our subscribers tried the experi- 
ment, and so far as we have heard, with 
entire success. A farmer in Orange county 
told us that he sowed one acre of spring wheat 
ten days later than the rest in the same field. 
The first sowed was seriously injured, the last 
not at all. Several, in other towns, made 
similar statements, 

It has been observed, from the first appear. 
ance of this insect, that the earliest winter 
wheat was less injured by its attacks than 
any other. It is evident therefore, that the 
time of laying eggs is short. It is probably, 
soon after the heads make their appearance. 
Before they are defended by the leaf which 
encloses them; and when they appear, most 
probably the husk soon becomes so hard that 
the insect cannot pierce it to deposit her egos 
upon the kernel. We have, then, only to 
ascertain the time, as exactly as we can, in 
which the injury isdone, and have our winter 
wheat too forward, and spring wheat not 
forward enough, for the operations of the in- 
sect, and the damage is avoided. At present 
sow your winter wheat as early as you can, 
and sow your spring wheat as ate as youcan, 
and give it time to ripen. 

Farmers, and all who find either pleasure 
or profit in any thing made from wheat would 
be greatly indebted to any etymologist. who 
should make us better acquainted with the 
character and habits of this destructive in- 
sect.— Vt. Chronicle. 


From the Whig. 
Hints to Farmers, 
The great scarcity and high price of every 
food, ought to induce our farmers to spare 
no pains to raise large crops of corn, potatoes, 


there isa strong sward, but when we seed''turneps, buckwheat, &c., 
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Indian corn ought always to be planted, if;, will ripen better than if topped, and it will 
possible, in the month of April. Experience has|/all make excellent fodder. All the corn stalks 
fully proved that the old rule of planting from ||should be fed out in the early part of winter 
the first to the tenth of May is a bad one.|/in the barn yard, they make good manure, or 
Early planted corn,fares best in time of drouth, || what perhaps is still better, cut up your stalks 
and is much less likely to be injured by frost || ina cutting box and steam or soak them before 
in the fall. feeding. By manuring your corn ground well! 

Cart out your manure and spread it on||with coarse manure well ploughed in, and 
your corn field. ‘This is much better for||cutting up your stalks: early, you may have 
the corn, and better for the crop of rye or||good crops of corn, winter grain and grass. 
wheat that ought to follow it, than to allow||You will get the most benefit from your 
the manure to remain and rot in the barn yard.|;manure and your fields will be cleaner of 
It is a very poor plan to manure corn in the|} weeds. AGRICULTURIST. 
hill. Deerfield, March 27, 1837. 

Let your manure be well covered and the 
ground rolled or harrowed before planting. 
Take care in tending the corn not to disturb 
the manure or the sod. Use the plough 
sparingly and plough shallow ; the cultivator 
is much to be preferred. There is no danger 
of harrowing too much, Don’t hill up the 
corn; the more flat and even your surface 
the better. 

Always steep your seed before planting, 
this will make it start sooner and will gene- 
rally save it from the worms and from birds; 
if properly done you will not want a scare 
crow; a week solution of salt petre is very 
good ; but the preparation recommended by 
the most successful growers of corn is the 
following. 

First pour on. your seed corn hot water, 
nearly ready to boil, and let it soak all night. 
Then put about a pint of tar and a quart or 
two of water into an iron pot or dish, and 
heat and stir it till the tar is thoroughly incor- 
porated with the water, pour this mixture 
on the corn, having first drained it pretty 
dry, stir it well together and let it stand an 
hour ortwo. ‘Take the corn out of the tar 
water and roll it in dry ashes, plaster, or 
dry slacked lime, so that it will plant con- 
veniently. 

Plant as soon after ploughing as you can, 
and’always put the corn into moist earth, tread- 
ing down the hill with the feet or pressing it 
hard with the hoe. Do not plant very deep. 
Put six or seven grains in each hill; this will 
not require more than half a peck per acre of 
extra seed, which will be repaid more than 
ten fold, by having the proper number of stalks 
in every hill. At the first hoeing, let the 
plants be reduced to the proper number, the 
least thrifty being pulled up. The number 
that ought to remain in each hill, will depend 
on the soil and on the kind of corn raised. 
Four are not too many for low growing corn, 
in ground well manured. 

Do not top or strip your corn; as soon asthe 
grains begin to set hard, and while the stalk 
is still green, say the first of September or 
even earlier, pull or gut it all up by the roots. 
Tye it up in small shocks or stacks and it 
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Farm Accounts==Products of a Farms 


J. Burt, Esa. ‘ 

Sir,—Having been a constant reader of 
your valuable paper from its commencement, 
and having been amused and instructed from 
the perusal of it, especially from origina] com- 
munications upon practical farming,statements 
of products, &c.; and having heard a gentle- 
man in an agricultural address in this county 
some years since say, “ It is time that farmers 
leave off guessing, and attend to their tusiness 
systematically, that they may know their 
income,” &c.—I have once or twice since, 
began to keep an account of the products of 
my farm, but have failed to go through the 
year. This year I began early in the season, 
and have kept an account of the principal 
articles produced, and their estimate at about 
the common market price in this vicinity, 
But as T am a Yankee, I must be allowed the 
privilege of “ guessing” ata part. The reason 
of my communicating to you the result of my 
labors, is not that [ expect that [ have out- 
done every body else, for 1 believe that many 
farmers in this region, have produced more 
from the same number of acres than I have, 
as some of my crops were very poor; my or- 
chard and a few thousand silk worms, almost 
wholly failed. But I have thought that the 
publication of the products of farms might in- 
fluence some of those who occupy land, and 
farm by guess, to use more exertion; and 
may probably induce some young men to turn 
their minds from the fancied pains of specu- 
lation to the slow, but substantial, income of 
good farming. And inthis way, and no other, 
can we compare our own advantages of loca- 
tion with our brethren at a distance. And 
since there is such an itching desire for re- 
moval and the praries of the west, it would 
be well for many of them to know that they 
are well situated. 

My farm contains about 150 acres of land. 
| improve about 100 acres, the remainder is 
in wood ; some of the land has been cleared 
of wood thirty-five years, and farmed without 
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much system for a number of years; now 
some of it is in tolerable cultivation, ‘though 
very little ina high state. I shall now pro- 
ceed to give the items of produce and their 
estimate. I am thus particular, that every 
reader may see for himself, and imitate the 
example if he thinks proper, and communi- 
cate the same for the benefit of others. 


1,088 Ibs. of maple sugar, at $1U per cwt. $108 80 
Mulberry trees sold for cush, 143 75 
35 Ibs, of wool, at 50 cents per Ib. 17 30 
4 veal calves, at $2 50 per head, 10 0U 
1 killed at four days old, skin sold for 50) 
5S lambs raised, at $2 per head, 10 00 
5 calves raised, $4 per head, 20 00 
6 pigs sold young, at $1 per head, 6 00 
8 pigs raised, at $3 per head, 24 00 
5) tons of hay, at $7 per ton, 350 00 
1 ton of hemp, ll 72 
16 bushels of peas, at $1 per bushel, 16 00 


59 bushels of rye, at $1 per bushel, 


68} bushels of barley, at 624 cents per bushel, 42 81 
70 bushels of wheat, at $1 50 per bushel, 105 60 
Flax in the bundle and seed, 67 66 
80 bushels of apples, at 25 cents per bushel, 20 010 
1,535} Ibs. of cheese, at $8 per cwt. 122 82 
2-0 bushels of potatoes, at 2. cents per bushel, 70 00 
200 bush. of ruta baga turneps, at 25 cts. perbu. 50 00 


200 bush. of ears of poor corn, at 25 cts; per bush. 50 00 


2 bushels of white beans, at $1 50 per bushel, 3 00 
3 bushels of onious, at 75 cents per bushel, 2 25 
200 bushels of oats, at 5U cents per bushel, 100 00 
1,482 |bs. of pork, at $7 per cewt. 103 74 
108? Ibs, of butter, sold at $18 per cwt. 19 54 
Growth of ten heads of two years old cattle, 80 00 
Growth of five heads year old cattle, 25 00 

Total, $1,639 09 


I would remark, that my young cattle, 
with the exception of one, has pastured on 
the commons; but as an offset, I have pas- 
tured a span of horses, till about the 10th of 
June, three cows and thirteen sheep all sum- 
mer, two pair of oxen and one cow about one 
month; all the butter and cheese eaten in the 
family, the butter on hand, garden vegetables, 
&c. not brought into this account. And | 
consider my mulberry yard worth as much 
as it was last spring before the sale of trees. 
1 am aware that various opinions will be 
manifested by those who peruse this state- 
ment. Some will think it falls short of what 
it ought to be, while others may think it ex- 
travagantly large. The fact is, my wheat 
crop was no more than half a good crop, and 
my corn almost wholly lost, my beans, onions 
and peas poor, flax not so good as usual. ‘The 
loss of my wheat and corn, I attribute in a 
great measure to bad management. My 
wheat ground fitted too wet, my seed corn 
bad and planted too late, which left it wholly 
exposed to the early frosts. _ 

There are other substantial reasons why 
farmers ought to know the value of their pro- 
ducts; in this way they may ascertain the 
value of their lands. It is commonly sup- 
posed that land is worth as much as money, 
therefore, if your land will pay for cultivating 
and the interest, that is the real value of your 
land. For instance, you value your farm at 
sixty dollars per acre, it must pay the cultiva- 
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tion and repairs, and produce an income of 
seven per cent. Another reason is, that we 
may know what branches of farming are the 
most profitable. Dairymen commonly know 
very nearly their produce, while those who 
have tillage of various kinds, are ignorant of 
the value of their products, and consequently 
suppose their neighbors are going ahead of 
them, and they lose no time in converting a 
good tillage farm to grass wholly, either for 
the dairy or sheep entire. 1 would query, is 
not this one reason of the scarcity and high 
price of bread stufls? And under existing 
circumstances, whether we had not better 
put the best of our tillage lands in high cul- 


2||tivation, and pursue the culture of wheat, 


corn, roots, &c. which will support our cows, 
and our sheep, and our families, while our 
cows, sheep, and young cattle will support 


our farms ? Asa Carter. 
Champion, Jefferson Co. N. Y. Dec, 1836. 


Communicated. 
Cotton Seed Oil. 


Among the many discoveries and improve- 
ments in the arts of the present age, is 
that of manufacturing oil from the cotton 
seed as a substitute for sperm oil. The seed 
is first hulled and then pressed out, and the 
oil is then clarified. This oil has been tested 
in Philadelphia and Burlington, and found to 
be superior in more than one respect, to the 
sperm oil. It burns. with a clear brilliant 
light, without odor, and is less affected by 
cold than the oils generally used. It has 
also been found to be good for paint oil. The 
oil bran is very valuable for feed, and thought 
to be equal to the linseed bran or oil cake. 
A charter has been obtained from the Legis- 
lature of New Jersey, and it is expected that 
an establishment for manufacturing the oil 
will go into operation the ensuing summer, 
either in Burlington or Gloucester county. 

Burlington Co. N. J., April 6, 1837. 


Raising Sweet Potatoes. 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


My method of raising sweet potatoes jis, 
(and the best method I have ever found,) in 
ridges instead of hills. But Ido not plant 
the potatoes. I put them in hot beds and 
sprout them, then set the sprouts in the ridges 
about fifteen or sixteen inches apart. There 
is not only a very great saving of seed, but a 
much greater yield. In a fewdays after you 
have taken up the first sprouts, you will have 
as many more from the same bed, and then 
again in a few days, as many more. JI am 
persuaded that those who try this method, 
will prefer it to planting them in hills. 

Henry A. THompson. 

Monmouth county, N. J. 
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Important to Farmers. 


The New York Sun, on the authority of 
an esteemed correspondent, gives the subjoined 
information, believing that it must be highly 
useful to farmers, and would perhaps prove a 
benefit to the corn market generally, were it 
adopted. Hundreds of thousands of bushels of 
corn are annually destroyed by the birds, (par- 
ticularly the black bird and crow,) which 
might be preserved by a very simple method. 
The birds pull it up the moment it appears 
above ground, and eat the seed. In order to 
prevent this destruction, the farmer should 
first soak the seed well in salt water, until 
the chit is just on the eve of bursting through, 
then turn it intoa vessel of tar, made soft by 
warming, and stir thoroughly, until every 
grain is well coated, when it may be separated 
for planting. Work in some pounded plaster, 
when planting, and this seed the birds will 
not disturb; it will come up rank and fine, 
and pay well for the trouble. If the corn is 
not soaked well before coating with tar, it will 
not be apt to come up, as the tar will naturally 
prevent the necessary moisture from penetrat- 
ing through it. This has been tried by 
farmers who never could get a good crop of 
corn in any other way, and found it to succeed 
admirably. Farmer and Gardener. 


Tenacity of the Apple Tree for Life. 

A medical gentleman, who has recently 
made a tour through several of the western 
states, related to us the following singular 
instance, illustrative of the power of the 
apple tree to support life out of the ground. 

In the month of Octr., 1835, Mr. Alex. 
M‘Coy, living near Columbus, Ohio, pought of 
a nurseryman on Long Island, 100 apple 
trees; they were then packed up, shipped 
via the great Erie canal and the lakes, to 
Cleaveland, Ohio. On arriving at that point, 
the canal being frozen up, the trees remained 
there until the latter end of March, 1836, 
when they were sent to Columbus, Ohio, by 
the canal: they reached the latter place in the 
month of April, following. As it was pre- 
sumed that the trees, which had now been out 
of the ground six months, were all dead, or 
their vital powers so far destroyed as to ren- 
der their vegetating not only doubtful, but, as 
was supposed, hopeless, the owner refused to 
receive them. In this situation they remanied 
till May, when the agent of the canal for- 
warded them to their proprietor, who planted 
them outin his cornfield, rich limestone land, 
and tended them with his corn. At the period 
of planting, which was seven months from the 
time of their being taken up, the trees were 
partially in leaf, and notwithstanding all of 
these disadvantageous circumstances, 98 of 
them lived, only 2 of the hundred dying. 
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Lime, Ashes and Plaster for Corns 


Our readers will find below an account of 
a large crop of corn raised by Mr. Semmes, 
of Maryland, the past season. The whole 
process pursued in the improvement of this 
land is not detailed, but we are Jed to under- 
stand, that the great product is in a consider- 
able degree to be ascribed to the use of a mix- 
ture of plaster and Jeached ashes, Having 
ascertained the benefical effects of this ma- 
nure by repeated experiments, we feel our- 
selves well warranted in recommending the 
use of it to such of our readers as can procure 
it. Let leached ashes and plaster be mixed, 
in the proportion of two bushels of ashes to 
one of plaster, and let a small handful of the 
mixtare be dropped in each hill of corn, either 
before or after the corn is dropped, and co- 
vered with it, andthe effect will besurprising, 
especially if a few rows are left in the field to 
which the manure is not applied, the differ- 
ence will be visible and great throughout the 
season, and we doubt whether this mode of 
manuring corn in the hill, is not the cheapest, 
in proportion to the profit, of any which can 
be applied. We beg our readers to make 
the experiment, and satisfy themselves. We 
have found unleached ashes equally good, 
when mixed with plaster in the same propor- 
tion. We have also found a similar applica- 
tion of slacked lime to each hill, highly ad- 
vantageous, and would therefore recommend 
it, especially to those who cannot procure 
the plaster. The following is the account 
referred to. 


Extract from the Journal of a Gentleman whe 
traveled for Agricultural information. 


Nov. 1st, 18384.—Visited Mr. John Sem- 
mes, of St. Mary’s county, Maryland, who 
informs us that his great crop of corn aver- 
aged upwards of twenty-five barrels the acre. 
Respectable judges of the county were ap- 
pointed to ascertain the quantity of corn, and 
after having accurately surveyed one acre, 
the corn was gathered and measured. The 
farm is uncommonly hilly. 

Process.—He prepares his ground by clo- 
ver, the ground laid off from five by two and 
a half to three feet. The corn then dropped, 
three grains in the check, followed by persons 
who drop on the corn, or even if they are in 
advance ofthe corn-droppers, a handful of 
two-thirds slacked ashes, and one-third plaster, 
mixed before it is dropped. Should the corn 
not come-up regularly, he drops one or two 
seeds more, as may be necessary. He gathers 
his seed corn from the field before gathering 
the crop, so as to have a choice of ears. He 
plants from the Ist to the 10th of April, and 
Ploughs four inches deep. — Tennessee 
Farmer, ; , 
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Manugel Wurtzel or Field Beet. 


A few remarks on the culture of this crop, 
now the season has arrived for commencing it, 
may not be unacceptable, 


THE SOL 


Is best when a clayey loam; but any soil 
if ploughed deep and well manured will pro- 
duce good crops, as the principal requisite is 
depth and fertility. 


THE SOWING 


Should be done in the early part of May, 
although it is frequently performed later. 
Where the ground is very moist it should be 
sown upon ridges; but in ordinary cases, it 
succeeds best when planted in drills without 
ridging. T. and H. Little, of Newbury Mass. 
who raised upwards of thirty-three tons to one 
acre, prepared the ground and sowed in the 
following manner:-—Afier one deep ploughing, 
the ground was furrowed two and a half feet 
apart, and the manure put into the furrows, 
and covered with the plough; a roller was 
then passed on the top of the ridge thus formed, 
to pulverize the lumps, level the surface, and 
press the soil and manure together. The 
seed were then dibbled with the finger over 
the manure, about six or eight inches apart. 
John Hare Powel sowed his crop thus :— 
“The holes for the seeds were made by a 
wheel, containing pegs in its circumference, 
which penetrated the ground about an inch, 
leaving intervals of four inches; the rows 
were made two feet asunder; two capsules 
[or berries] were dropped in each hole; the 
wheel of a common barrow was then passed 
over them, thus compressing the earth, and 
leaving a slight rut for the retention of mois- 
ture,” 


THE QUANTITY OF SEED 


Per acre should be about four pounds; for 
although this is a large allowance, the ex- 
pense is small when compared with the in- 
surance of an even crop. Great care should 
be taken that the seed of the common red 
and white beet is not mixed with it. Unless 
the ground be very moist, the seed, before 
sowing, should be soaked about 48 hours in 
soft water. After the plants have come up, 
they should be thinned to about eight inches 
distance from each other in the rows. 


THE AFTER CULTURE 


Consists principally in a free use of the cul- 
tivator, and in keeping the land perfectly clear 
of weeds. Col. Powel ascribes his success in 
the culture of this crop, to deep and thorough 
ploughing; to the use of cultivators, which 
complete the production of fine tilth; to the 
destruction of weeds on their first appearance ; 
to leaving the smallest space upon which a 
horse can walk between the rows; and above 
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all, <o planting the seeds of a proper kind 
upon a surface which is kept perfectly flat. 
Gideon B. Smith of Baltimore,in 1832, planted 
one-sixth ofan acre which had been intended 
for early corn, and had been manured the pre- 
vious year. ‘The seed were sown in drills 
two feet asunder, and eight inches apart in 
the drills, and covered as corn. When the 
plants were up, a weeding hoe was passed over 
the field, and afterwards a small plough run 
through it twice, clearing out the weeds with 
a hoe. This wasall the cultivation it had; 
and the whole labor, including the origina} 
preparation of the ground, did not exceed two 
full days work for one man. ‘The crop was 
upwards of seventy five bushels; and might 
have been much larger, as there were many 
vacant places of six or eight feet length in the 
rows; and other places where the roots were 
injured by being crowded. The soil was a fair 
tinedium mould, a mixture of clay, sand, and 
vegetable matter.* 


THE PRODUCE PER ACRE, 

Under ordinary culture, inay be estimated 
at from six hundred to a thousand bushels. 
Where, however, the ground is ploughed very 
deep, well manured, and well cultivated, much 
larger crops havebeen obtained,of which a few 
instances are here given. 

Gideon Foster, of Charleston, Middlesex 
county, Mass., raised forty-three tons to the 
acre. 

The premium crop of Tristram and Henry 
Little of Newbury, Mass., was 33 tons, 10 ewt. 
and 14 Ibs. to an acre, or more than fourteen 
hundred bushels. 

Col. Powel inclosed certificates to the 
President of the Pennsylvania Agricultural 
Society, showing that sixteen hundred and 
thirty four bushels of mangel wurtzel, weigh- 
ing seventy-eight thousand four hundred and 
forty-eight pounds, were produced upon an 
acre and fourteen perches; and a part of the 
same field containing thirteen contiguous 
rows, produced at the rate of two thousand — 
and sixty five bushels per acre, weighing 44 
tons, 5 cwt. and 27 lbs, 

Henry Thompson of Baltimore, raised in 
1833, on less than one-eleventh of an acre, 5 
tons, 14 cwt. and 3 qrs., or at the rate af about 
sixty lons to the acre, 

In good land, single roots of the mangel 
wurtzel often weigh nine or ten pounds, and 
sometimes even fourteen or fifteen pounds 
each; and J. A. Kenrick of Newtown, Mass., 
raised in 1933, a single root weighing no less 
than thirty-six pounds.t 

USES, 

This root is admirably adapted for feeding 
nearly all domestic animals, It is the best of 
known food for store swine ; and swine fatter 
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upon it, yielding firm pork of good flavor, when 
fed to them raw, equally well as upon boiled 
potatoes, by which the fuel and labor of boil- 
ing is saved. Col. Powel says, “ My neat 
cattle prefer mangel wurtzel to any other root 
which [ have offered to them. I have found 


its effects in producing large secretions of 


good milk, very great. * * * Its appli- 
cation as food for sheep is not the least impor- 
tant of its uses. [Ewes yean usually at the 
season when grass canuot be supplied. ‘The 
health of themselves and the thrift of their 
lambs, essentially depend upon succulent food 
being had. Iam inclined to think that no 
small portion of the success which English 
breeders have met, is to be ascribed to the 
large stores of roots, which they always have 
at command.” 

In autumn, when the quantity of milk from 
cows often diminishes greatly, it may be re- 
stored by cutting the leaves of this plant and 
feeding them. In some instances the quantity 
has been doubled by this means. ‘The leaves 
soon grow again, and may be cut every fort- 
night.* Cows fed twice a day in winter, 
upon 20 lbs. of the roots at a time, together 
with 4 or 5 pounds of hay or chopped straw, 
will], it is asserted, give as much milk as in 
summer. 

In some instances when fed to cattle and 
sheep, this root is said to have produced scour- 
ing. This may be owing either to the soil 
adhering to the roots when eaten, or to the 
sudden commencement of feeding on them 
exclusively, instead of their being mixed with 
a proper proportion of dry food, such as hay, 
meal, or chopped straw. 

This crop has several important advantages 
in its cultivation. It is little affected by 
changes of the weather; suffers little from 
drouth ; thrives in moist soils; is not at- 
tacked. by any insect; and prepares the 
ground well for succeeding crops. The roots 
may be kept sound and fresh for eight or ten 
months. 

Farmers who value their land, would find 
it greatly to their interest to direct their at- 
tention more to the cultivation of this crop. 
It has been found that two tons of mangel 
wurtzel are equal to one ton of hay for feeding 
milch cows; and that three tons are equal to 
one of hay for feeding cattle in general. Any 
one may readily calculate from this, how much 
greater a number of cattle may be supported 
_ by this means, from @ given quantity of land, 
than by the usual mode of feeding them ex- 
clusively on grass and hay. Supposing for 
instance that thirty tons of mangel wurtzel 
are the average product per acre, then we 


esses setnstnssnseeneneemesenss 

* It is probable however that this production of new 
leaves is in @ greater or less degree, at the expense of 
the root, although very large crops have been raised 
where this course has been pursued. 
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shall have an amount from one acre alone 
equal to from ten to fifteen tons of hay. Now 
if a method should be devised for raising this 
amount of hay from an acre, it would excite 
universal attention and inquiry ; but this crop, 
although possessing advantages not less im- 
portant, is almost entirely neglected. 


Forcing Cuttings. 

As the season of setting cuttings of the 
Morus multicaulus is approaching, the follow- 
ing letter from Mr. John Hopkinsou, of Hop- 
kinsville, Ohio, to Mr. David 8S. Porter, of 
Cincinnati, containing directions for forcing 
them, cannot fail of being acceptable to the 
cultivators of this valuable plant. Not having 
tried the method, we cannot speak of it ex- 
perimentally ; but have no doubt of its utility 
in cases where it is desirable to produce a large 
growth the first season. 

“‘ About the 10th of March, if the weather 
is suitable, { make what we call a hot-bed, 
by some termed a forcing border, large enough 
to allow 3 square inches for every cutting I 
intended to set. ‘The bed is made in the 
usual manner, by filling up the bottom with 
fresh horse manure, 18 inches or 2 feet deep. 
I then procure good sods, (similar to those 
used for sodding down yards,) sufficient to 
cover the surface of my hot-bed. ‘These sods 
I cut into pieces three inches square, and 
insert a cutting in the middle ofeach, leaving 
barely a bud out. [I then place these sods 
completely together on the hot-bed, and 
sprinkle over the whole a light covering of 
finely pulverised loam. ‘The manure should 
be wet with hot water before the sods are put 
on; the bed should likewise be watered with 
warm water, every otherday, and kept coy- 
ered with a good thick covering of straw, or 
some other matter in the night, and cold days. 

In this manner, I can have cuttings from 4 ~ 
to 8 inches high, by the usual time of setting 
out, say the lst of May. I then take the cut- 
tings, and the sod with them, and transplant 
them into the nursery, taking care to water 
for a few days after they are transplanted.” 


Tennessee Silk, 


We have been furnishedwith several pieces 
of silk grown and manufactured by Miss 
Eastreriy, of Cocke county in this State. 
This young lady merits no small share of ap- 
plause for her ingenuity, perseverance and 
industry in thus furnishing to the country 
demonstrative proof of the superior adaptation 
of Kast Tennessee to the silk culture, a branch 
ofbusiness which, we have no doubt, is des- 
tined, at no distant period, to be ranked 
amongst our most profitable employments, and 
to confer on the country, and especially on 
the laboring class of females, incalculable 
he specimens of silk left with us 
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are, we believe, the produce of the wild mul- 
berry, reeled, spun and woven by Miss Eas- 
terly on the implements in common use, for 
cloth of other materials, yet notwithstanding 
these great disadvantages, they are highly 
creditable to the ingenuity and industry of the 
fair manufacturer, and prove conclusively, 
that under more favorable circumstances, she 
would be amply able to compete with the 
foreign manufacturer both in the beauty, 
strength and texture of the products of the 
loom. We are happy to learn that a zeal for 

the extension of the silk culture is rapidly 
diffusing itself throughout East Tennessee, 
authorizing a well founded belief that in less 
than five years the product of East Tennessee 
silk will form an item in the list of her pro- 
ductions by no means inconsiderable. In ad- 
dition to some public-spirited individuals who, 
from motives of patriotism and of philanthropy, 
ate extensively engaged in the cultivation of 
the White and Chinese Mulberries, we hear 
of a great number of individuals who are en- 
gaged in the same business on a smaller scale, 
solely with a view to individual profit. All 
have our best wishes for their complete suc- 
cess, to which we shall endeavor to render 
the Farmer a useful auxiliary.— Tennessee 
Farmer. 


Canada Corn. 


We consider it proper at this time to call 
the attention of the farmers in general—and 
particularly those who have suffered a loss of 
their crops from the unfavorableness of the 
past season—to the yellow early Canada corn, 
which has been cultivated here with such 
success, as to leave little room for doubt as 
to its superiority in evercoming the difficul- 
ties to be encountered in our ever-varying 
climate. Five acres of this corn was, raised 
' the past season, by Mr. Hatch, of the Pough- 
keepsie Hotel, on his farm two miles below 
the village. It was planted the first of June 
last, has yielded sixty bushels to the acre, 
perfectly sound and in as fine condition as. 
any we have ever seen. We understand that | 
it was perfectly ripe by the 10th of Septem- 
ber, and will generally come to maturity in 
about ninety days. The land on which it was 
raised was in good condition. Mr. Hatch has 
already been applied to by 54 of our first 
farmers, for one hundred and fifty-seven bush- 
els of this corn for seed next year.— Pough- 
keepsie Eagle. 


It may not be in your power to excel many 
people in riches, honors, or abilities, but you 
may excel thousands in goodness of heart. 
Hither turn your ambition. Here is an object 
worthy of it. 
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Price of Flour—Comparative Table. 

We subjoin from the Philadelphia Penn- 
sylvanian, a highly interesting table, giving 
a comparative view of the price of flour in 
that city for the three first months in the 
year from 1796 to the present time. It pos- 
sesses peculiar interest at the present mo- 
nent, showing as it does the great and rapid 
fluctuations of the market, and stating the 
fact that, at periods when labor did not obtain 
more than half the price it now commancs, 
flour has sold at much higher prices than 
those which are now complained of. In 1796, 
for instance, it sold as high as fifteen dollars 
a barrel. 
Price of Flour for the three first months of the 

year, from 1796 to 1837, inclusive. 


a 


Years, January, February, March, 
1796 - - $1200 - 1850,- 1500 
1797 - - - 1000 - 1000 - -1000 
1798 - - - .850.- . 8 50.;- 8 50 
| he - - = .950 * 950 + 925 
8 
1801 of et SB EL tes |e Bp 
1802. -.- -..:7.00..=».:700 - 7 00 
2800' .- , = oo.) GSO ive » (GSO - 6 50 
1804 -.<. + .-7.50.'- 4% 5 7 00 
T6005 Re. 11000: ©): BBB) 18-00 
1806. - --. =~: 750 «+. P50 - - 7:00 
1807 - - - 750 - 7850 - 7 50 
1808 (Embargo) 600 - 575 - 5 50 
1809 do. 550 - 700 - 7 50 
ee muly ‘ 
1810 deusttns§ 775 - 800 - 825 
year $1) 
and 12. ‘ 
1BIE 6) ace EDD + 1:0 DO - AD BD 
1812 (War) - 1050 - 10124- 9 75 
1813 do. - 1100 - 1000 - 9 50 
1814 do. -. :9@.-- 8 2 i« 8 00 
1815 do - 800 - 800 - 775 
1816 - - - 900 - 900 - 8 00 
1817 = = 38-60 ~: 19. 7e.- 34.95 
1819's °° = ° "90/0 & 20-7510 50 
BED ath u'e vn a ee | ee 
820 - - - 600 - 550 - 5 00 
We2L. = = 4 OO) s* “400 -s" 375 
Mose ~-)~ - | OO hgteo. - 6 25 
JG... = Re ETD 7 00 
1824 - - - 600 - 600 - 612 
Say (+ <= =) @er - O12 - 512 
126 = «© 2 AAR = 6462 4 50 
inet ctusmne to - | «6600 5 75 
aes iene ep = 6=64.87 ff 4°75 
Yezo.°* +s 850 - 82 - 8 00 
1830. = = -. 462 . 450 - 4 50 
Sees 619. « aay 7 00 
Mee ken... 050. «. O00.» 5» 50 
1988 + -~-. 5% - 60.> 5 50 
18384 - - - 575 + 6500 - 5 87 
1835 ~-§ « - 487 ~- 50 - 5 00 
1886 - - - 6500 - GG - 67% 
1837 - - - ll - 1100 - 1075 
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PRICES CURRENT. | 
Philadelphia,; Baltumore. ) New York, , Boston, 
ARTICLES. April 11. April 7. April 10. April 8. 
Beans, white, per bush.........++++0+++/$1 50—1 62| 1 62—1 75)... treseees! 2 50—3 00 
Beef, mess, new, por bbl......eeseeeeeee(14 OO-15 O0}...... »theoet 13 00-15 0015 50-16 00 
Bacon, western, per lb....... eccensercce| DA— LOB. ce veveoee ase e Ube aTeene OES o2 oa 
Butter, extra, per tub......... sbi obie ane A Garris Ce 18— 20) 18 — 22 
Butter, fresh, per lb. (market,)......... an -2ce| 25—— 373) 256— $7) 28— 31 
FLOING; PEr WWiccsve cence ess s amass vis | eT eee ee 134- 14 144— 15 
Hog’s Lard, per Ib...... A got Aegry SPR li 12 16— 17 9— 11 13— 15 
Cheese, American, per lb..... rhea bite aie 6 10— 11 10— 1) 10— 12 10— 12 
Beeswax, yellow, per lb..........0ee00: 27— 28 28— 27— 28 28— 30 
Beeswax, white,........eccse0- Poss Reed ata aw 6 40— 38— 40} 31l— 33 
Bitatles, America, Siva oc ck e's eee eed a4...» Q6kwtal) tee. Rie (BR St waioet’ 
Flax; Atenas sf ss s60 a0 eee lie dyn bithh, Lacan» 84— 93/ 9— 12 
Flour, best, per bbl..........eeeeeeeee+| 9 25—9 50| 9 OO—9 25) 9 OVO—9 2511 00-11 50 
Guarn—W heat, per bush. Penna.......| 1 95—2 05) 1 75—2 05)........+004]+- oS gttedee 
do. Maryland,......}| | 70—1 90) 1 40—1 85)... ........ ee ee peik 
Rye, per bushel,............6-| 4 20— 1 12—1 2 —1 40 1 45—1 75 
ofan! Bie. 2a n seh aos oct ees 90— 95) 85— 91 90—1 05) 1 00—1 10 
Oates Ble; sas ou. Pye an 50— 53) 55— 56) 45— 50) 65— 70 
Barley, Re emIROe 6 rc ls Cee h eeeklese baei anata 1 00O—1 06) 1 10—1 20 
Peas: 0b. 255% eaicsescesne} + OO—-1 2511 124— DAE sda imine 6 she 
Hay, Timothy, per 100 Ibs.............] 1 O5—-1 20)..,..c.ceeee/- OPE eae REST om 
Meadow Grass,... ..0.esccssecess el. bobs a OS PT Py OT Pres 5 eee State tin Goa 
Miemp, Ameri@an Ory rot,ton;. ...c-se0r)/ tO OO— > aapacncess 130 00-140 |...... Ppa 
Hops, first sort, 1836, Ib.......-...006.| 94— 10 — 16 8— 9 s— g 
Plaster Paris, per ton,..-..*°..ce.ee020.| 4 50—4 75) 4 25—4 75)......0000. 3 75— 
Sreps---Cloverseed, per bushel,...... . exe ip bs a he o 8 25—8 50] ........ [eiitthebecees 
Flaxseed, rough, do............| 1 65—1 70} 1 60—i 65/....... .... We ie 
DIMOU saan so beb sy) eesmtive st © BOTH e TO). .cccccnceste L 26 aes « | 2 87—3 12 
Tallow, Der. Wists. 6 a0 pte « apes’ li— 12 — 84 — 10 ll— 13 
Woot---Saxony, fleece, per lb.......... 60— 73) 50— 60) 70— 75) 70— 75 
Merino,......- een 58— 64 | 45— 50) 50— 65) 65— 7 
1.4-and cOMMON,.» 2.4 ss eswsees 40— 44) 35— 38) 35— 45) 45— 50 


The Markets have been for some time 
past, and still continue in a very unsettled 
state. The general tendency is downwards. 
Flour has declined considerably from former 
prices, and is still going down. 

The wagon price of Flour per barrel, is 
rather less than the prices above quoted. 


20,000 Morus Multicaulis Trees. 

We learn that E. P. Roserts, editor of the Farmer 
and Gardener, Baltimore, has received the first pareel of 
an invoice of 20,000 Morus Multicaulis Trees, which 
will be disposed of on pleasing terms for cash. They 
are warranted genuine, and if taken in their original 
packages, bargains may be expected. 


Sugar Beet Seed Agency 


For the sale of the choice Sugar Beet Seed, imported 
from France; also, the Report of the Agent of the ‘‘ Beet 
Sugar Society,” on making Sugar from the Sugar Beet, 
and other information relating thereto, at No. 44 
Arcade, North end of west Avenue. Entrance from 
Market street and from Chesnut street, between Sixth 
and Seventh streets. 


Farmers and others interested in promoting the grow- 
ing of the Sugar Beetand making of Beet Sugar, can 
obtain the Seed and Report at a very low price at the 
Agency, which has been opened solely for promoting 
the object, by usefully disseminating the Seed and 
information. Orders from the country, directed to the 
‘“Suear Beer Seep Acency,” Philadelphia, will be 
attended to. 


THE FARMERS’ CABINET, 
A semi-monthly newspaper, is published by 


MOORE & WATERHOUSE, No. 6% SOUTH SECOND STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
JOHN LIBBY, PITTSBURG, PA. 


The Cabinet is published on or about the first and 
fifteenth of cach month. Each number will contain 
16 octavo pages on good paperand fair type. The sub- 
jects will be illustrated by engravings on wood when- 
ever they can be appropriately introduced. Trerms.— 
One dollar per year, payable in advance. The Cabinet, 
by the decision of the Post Master General, is subject 


only to newspaper postage; that is one cent on each 
number within the state, and within one hundred 
miles of Philadelphia, out of the state—one cent and 
a half on each number to any other part of the United 
States. {5 Six copies for five dollars. All subscribers 
must commence with the volume No. 1. or with the 
half volume No. 13. 
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THE CORN SHELLER. 

Machines for this purpose are made of 
various forms, and materials, some of them 
formed so that projections on the periphery 
of a cylinder, operate on the corn, turn the 
ear round and shell (or separate) the corn 
from the cob; others have projections upon 
the end of a cylinder, or face of a wheel at 
right angles to the shaft, which operates on 
the corn. Another form is to have projec- 
tions on frustums of cones for the same pur- 
pose. 

The ear of corn in either case descends 
upon an inclined plane, so formed that some 
part of the ear is still in contact with a por- 
tion of the projections, and is permitted to 
turn round as it descends on the plane; a 
spring pressing against the plane with a pro- 
per degree of force, causes the projections to 
turn the ear round, shell the corn, and pass 
the cob from the machine, at the lower end 
of the inclined plane. Where the corn is 
dry or easily separated from the cob, either 
of these plans will answer, but where it is 
moist, or not easily separated, a compound 
circular motion seems better: such a motion 
to operate on the periphery of the ear, and 
at one end of the unshelled part, at the same 
time is produced in the following manner, 
viz.:— Two frustums of cones are placed ona 
shaft, with the small ends towards each 
other, and aspur cog wheel is placed between 
them on the same shaft. This wheel is acted 
on by another spur cog wheel of Jarger dimen- 
sions; so as to turn it and the two frustums. 
The sides of the larger wheel have pointed 
projections formed upon them, which operate 


on the corn, turn the ear round, and some- 
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times shell off part of the corn. Projections 
are also formed on the periphery of each 
frustum, extending in a direct line from one end 
to the other ; these are made as thin as pos- 
sible, consistent with the necessary strength, 
and so as not to break or cut the corn. ‘Two 
inclined planes, one of them on each side of 
the larger wheel, extend past the frustums, 
and sufficiently near them to permit the pro- 
jections to act on the corn; those projections 
on the sides, turn the ears round and shell 
part of the corn, and those on the peripheries 
the remainder. The space between the 
wheels and one plane, may be greater than 
the other; and by using the larger for large 
ears, and the smaller for small ones, thé ope- 
ration will be performed with less force than 
when the dimensions of both are equal. A 
spring to each plane, keeps a sufficient force 
or pressure on the ear to enable the projec- 
tions to shell, (or remove,) the corn entirely 
from the cob. 

The shafts of both wheels are usually placed 
in a horizontal position: and the inclined 
planes at such an angle, as the ear will pass 
the most rapidly by the wheels, and at the 
same time have the corn entirely removed 
from the cobs: forty-five degrees from the 
horizon, will in most cases probably be found 
a proper position. 

The dimensions may be in proportion to 
the power intended to move the wheels, and 
they may be meved by hand or other pow- 
er. 

A good size for the power of a man, is as 
follows, viz.:—LEach frustum ten inches at 
the large end, and six at the small end, and 
two inches long; the small spur wheel four 
inches diameter, and the large one sixteen 
inches diameter, and one fourth of an inch 
thick, exclusive of the projections, each of: 
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which way extend one fourth of an inch. 
The small ends of the frustums, may be three 
fourths of an inch assunder: and the springs 
and planes, placed so as to force the ear 
against the projections on both wheels, and 
the whole composed of iron and steel, or part 
of these and wood. ‘I'he bearings of the 
shafts may be one inch diameter, and the 
whole supported by a frame of proper dimen- 
sions. 
Chester Co., Pa., 30th March, 1337. 


Se 
For the Farmers’ Cabinet, 


The Observer.— No. 6. 
THE WHEAT FLY. 


In the present unsettled and conflicting 
state of opinion, respecting the Wheat Fly, 
and the appropriate remedies for the evil 
which it produces; it is highly important that 
we should distinguish between truth and error ; 
and endeavor to systematise what is certainly 
known, so as to bring order out of confusion. 
With this object in view, I attempted in my 
last, to identify the true wheat fly, (cecydo- 
myia destructor,) and to furnish some mate- 
rials for a history of its habits. ‘Those who 
have written on the subject, seem to have in- 
troduced confusion, by confounding this with 
other depredators on the wheat crop, whose 
habits are essentially different; such, for ex- 
ample, as the Maryland fly. Of this insect 
I possess very little knowledge. It, however, 
appears to be one of those who deposit their 
eggs in the grain before it is cut, much in the 
same way that the weevil, or calandra gra- 
narius, does after it is carried into the barn. 
The similarity will probably extend further. 
Both deposit their eggs in the grain for the 
_ express purpose, that the larve: may feed upon 
it. To secure this object, the eggs are 
speedily hatched, and the insect passes through 
the intermediate stages of larva and pupa, to 
the perfect state before winter. I think it 
may be laid down as an established rule, that 
the eggs of insects deposited in early sum- 
mer, hatch the same season. 

By confounding the histories of the wheat 
fly and the Maryland fly together, a sort of 
mungrel opinion has been formed, that the 
wheat fly lays its eggs inthe grain, Hence, 
also, originated the unphilosophical notion 
of sowing the egos along with the wheat, 
where they undergo a queer sort of animal 
vegetation in the soil, and continue to « orow 
with the growth, and strengthen with the 
strength” of the plants which they inhabit, 
Some one has told us, (Cabinet, p. 73,) * that 
with the aid of a microscope, the egg is dis- 
cernible, in the form of a glutinous matter,” 
on the grain. But is he certain of the fact, 
that the glutinous matter was an egg! We 
are not even told that it was in the form of 
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an egg, but “ in the form of glutinous matter.” 
Now, glutinous matter is not, necessarily, an 
egg, uud he has aflorded us no evidence that 
it Was 80 In the present case. We are again 
told, (Cabinet, p. 145,) that somebody * ob- 
served the egg on the grain.” Adinit all this, 
and what sort of eggs did they see? were 
they the eggs of the wheat fly—of the Mary- 
land fly—ot some other fly—or of no fly at 
allt ilere we are again left without evi- 
dence. ‘lherefore, 


“ The sceptic will remain a sceptic still.’ 


Again, admit that they were, bona fide, 
the eggs of the wheat fly :—are we to under- 
stand that they require the fostering care of 
the seedman to propagate them from year to 
year! ‘That they can only hatch or vegetate 
in the ground? and that having done so, they 
ascend with the young plant? In short, that 
nature has provided for the production of a 
sort of eggs, the vivification of which, requires 
the kind attention of the very creature who 
is most deeply interested in their destruction 2 
This seems to place the advocates of the doc- 
trine ina dilemma. Whatever other advan- 
tages may result from steeping seed wheat— 
mixing it with quick lime, &c., it seems to . 
me too hypothetical to do so, for the purpose 
of destroying the eggs of the wheat fly, until 
their existence on the grain is sustained by 
better evidence. Nor can it be more useful - 
to kill the eggs of the Maryland fiy, if its 
habits are what I have mentioned. 

If I have correctly described the habits of 
the cecydomyia destructor, it will appear ob- 
vious to the reader, that no application to the 
grain before sowing, can destroy it. And 
I fear that it will prove equally true, that no 
application to the wheat while growing, can _ 
answer any better purpose. Burning the 
stubble, or ploughing it down immediately 
after harvest, can do no good, for the fly is 
not then.there. After good husbandry, the. 
only rational means of preventing the mis- 
chief, seems to be date sowing. If the fly 
can only survive our ordinary winters in the 
pupa state—we may, by sowing late, prevent 
them trom getting into that state before cold 
Weather comes on—when they will necessa- 
rily perish. By this means, too, we would 
prevent a deposition of eggs in the spring, 
and so save one crop from destruction, at least 
by the fly, i 

Happily, nature has done what art could 
not accomplish, in furnishing a preventive 
check to the increase of the wheat fly. Every 
one knows that the “ great fish eats the smail 
ones, the world over;”—but every one does 
not know that the small as certainly devour 
the large ones, | | 


There isa very numerous family of insects 


\which were included by Linneus, in his 
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genus Ichneumon, whose instinctive habits 
lead them to deposit their ewes in the larve 
of other imsects, such as caterpillars, &e. 
‘They do this in order that their progeny may 
feed upon them; but in doing so they also 
destroy them. Like all other parasites, they 
_ first impoverish, and then destroy their gene- 
rous supporters. Adapted to the transient 
nature of their nidus, the larve of the ichneu- 
mons, speedily pass through their several 
stages, sometimes even before the death, or 
. transformation of the worm, they inhabit. 
Hence, we may sometimes see the larve, or 
perhaps the perfect insect, issuing from the 
dying or dead caterpiller. A circumstance 
well suited to decieve incautious observers, 
and to aiford a hint to those who “ see cud 
worms changing to flies,” 
In the tchnewmon family, there is fortun- 
ately one species which selects the larve of 
the wheat fly, for the nidus of its offspring, It 

belongs to the 
Order, Hymenoptera— having four wings, 
the upper ones largest, not reticu- 

lated. 


Genus, Ceraphron—of Lattriele. 
Species, Destructor—of Say. 


Ceraphron-destructor. Body, black; ab- 
domen, subovate pointed; /ength, one tenth 
ofan inch. Has considerable resemblance to 
a wasp in miniature. 

“It appears to seek out the larve of the 
cecydomyia, and to deposit its eggs in them, 
by piercing the sheath of the leaf, as the pea 
bug pierces the pod, opposite the green pea, 
for the same purpose. It may be sometimes 
obtained from wheat, in the same manner as 
was recommended for procuring the wheat 
fly. Probably, it does not come out so early 
as the wheat fly, by one or two weeks. For 
a detailed description, and figure, see the 
paper already refered to, in the Journal of 
the Acad. Nat Science, vol. 1, p. 47. 

It is impossible to estimate the extent of 
influence, which the ceraphron exerts in 
checking the increase of the cecydomyia. | 
am inclined to think it very great. Perhaps 
without it, we might be entirely unable to 
raise wheat at all. 

Since the foregoing was written, a friend 
of mine, who is a very correct observer, 1n- 
formed me that he once brought home a 
handful of straws, containing the fly, and laid 
them in an out building. A day or two after, 
he observed a considerable number of cera- 
phrons collected upon the straw ; and appar- 
ently in search of the young cecydomyie. 
Should they increase in a greater ratio, than 
the last named insect, they may be the means 
of eventually rendering it harmless, if they do 
not altogether exterminate it. > 

New Garden, 4th mo. 8th, 1837. : 


| We give the following communication 
from one of our valued correspondents a place 
in the Cabinet, in order that both sides may 
be heard. No good, we are persuaded, can 
possibly result from a “war of words,” but 
the greatest benefit umay be expected, from a 
full and free‘ investigation of facts.” We 
therefore hope thatour correspondents, waving 
all personalities, will continue the investiga- 
tion, as Weare satisfied that a free discussion 
of the subject, will have a tendency to correct 
many of the prevailing errors, with which 
it is now surrounded. | 


lor the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
* Doesthe Pith of the Horn waste away?” 

Observer’s reply to my article, seems so 
armed at all points, that I feel some reluc- 
tance in making a rejoinder, for fear it may 
lead to a war of words, instead of an investi- 
gation of facts. | ’ 

Observer says, that the omission of the 
symptom of cold horn, in his quotation from 
Dr. Tofts, was quite unintentional; this is a 
sufficient apology ; and whether the symptom 
isimportant or not, 1t was certainly important 
to rectify the error. 

The next point of difference seems to have 
grown out of a mistake. Observer says, 
‘during life the blood must circulate through 
the horn.” I understood him to mean during 
the life of the animal, but Observer appears 
to have intended it to apply merely to the 
life of the horn. 


“pith of the controversy ;” ‘does the pith of 
the horn waste,—yea or nay?” Here Ob- 
server repeats his challenge, and grows im- 
patient for a horn; even asks for a hundred 
hollow horns :’and from this out, the tone and 
manner of his reply, seems better fitted for 
“challenge” and conquest, than for quiet and 
sober investigation. . 

Tam glad tosee Observer correcting his 
“ speculations” or more properly his quota- 
tions; he finds them ‘‘more erroneous” than 
he ‘expected them to be.” 

I will hint to him still further improve- 
ments; in page 212 of the Cabinet he says 
“a yast number of the hides of such cattle, 
are annually sold to tanners throughout our 
country. The shel] is separated from the 
pith of the horns, affording an excellent 
school for observation.” In the regular 


place; the tanners cut out the horns, shell 
and pith together; throw them into a horn 
house, or place of deposit: there they lay 
until the comb maker comes, and the house 
is emptied. ‘Tanners know no more about 
the hollow horn, than other people, only as 
they have the means of making experiments. 
I likewise think it would be wise in Observer, 


’ 
~ 


e "4 ? 


~ We now come to what Observer calls the 


business of tanning, no such separation takes 
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to make some amendments in his challenge, 
as he calls it; he says ‘‘ such a wasting of the 
. 9 . 

pith does not take place.” How does Obser- 
ver know this confident assertion to be a fact ; 
he may know of piths that do exist, but of the 
piths which he has never seen, he knows 
nothing. Knowledge of the absence of things 
is a superhuman attribute. All that a man 
knows, is limited to the sphere of his obser- 
vation ; consequently of non-existenges he is 
totaly ignorant; therefore, the challenge 
refutes itself. . 

But independent of this loose manner, in 
which his challenge is worded, I choose not 
to accept it; first, because I do not know 
that [ can easily find a hollow horn; and 
secondly, J desire to avoid controversy: it 
produces excitement, and that kind of feeling 
often induces people to love their own opin- 
jons better than the truth, or reasonableness 
of the case. 

My former remarks in the Cabinet, grew 
out of Observer’s novel manner of treating 
the subject. He says in page 211, “Ifinflam- 
mation assumes a more violent form, and ex- 
tends to the bones, producing boney ulcera- 
tion, or caries, the discharge will be darker 
colored, and highly offensive, constituting 
putrid horn.” In the same essay, page 213, 
he says “that hollow horn, or a disease at- 
tended with wasting of the bony pith of the 
horn, has no existence in nature.” This 
seems like admitting the fact, and then deny- 
ing it; yet in his reply we find reiterated the 
same apparent contradictions; we read in 
page 277, that “the horn is liable to caries 
in common, with all other bony structures ;”’ 
but again he says, “Ido not admit the fact 
of this bony ulceration, because I have never 
seen it do so,” Here Observer admits the 
liability, but denies the possibility; that is, 
the horn may be hollow, but never is hollow ; 
“the bony pith is liable to caries, to dis- 
charge and waste away ;” but the « Wasting 


of the bony pith of the horn, has no existence 
innature.” ‘This is what I consider the * pith 
of the controversy.” Does Observer believe 
this liable case is a possible one; « 
na i at 

Tike since my last communication, dis- 
sected a considerable number of horns, all 
from cattle said to have died of hollow horn; 
but I haye not found any satisfactory evidence 
of waste or decay, in the pith or bone of any 
ofthem. Iam therefore unable to send Ob- 
server even “one hollow horn.”” As to the 
existence of the disease, I have found no rea- 
son to change my opinion; I consider the 
bony pith of “ the horn, is liable to earies in 
common with all other bony structures,” and 
if I believe a thing is liable to happen, [think 
it reasonable to believe it sometimes does 


happen. J do not say it is a disease that fre- 


yea or 
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quently occurs; I think it probably does not ; 
but to say that ‘such a wasting of the pith 
has no existence in nature,” is in my opin- 
ion assuming a position that has no existence 
in reason, in analogy, nor in the natural order 


‘of things. 


sss 


The bones of all animals are liable to dis- 
ease; there is not a particle of oganised 
matter, bone, muscle or sinew, but what is 
subject to suppuration, decay, waste, and the 
external parts to exfoliation? and why should 
the pith of the horn be an exception ? 

If Observer is right, then is the bone of the 
horn unlike all other bones; and what reason 
have we to believe this? no reason only that 
its very spongy substance, and exposed situa- 
tion, renders it more yulnerable and of course 
more liable to disease, which I apprehend is 
the fact. 

I promised to examine the horns of cattle 
reported to have died of the hollow horn; I 
have done so, and have found none that were 
‘‘ wasted away ;”’ but how many bones would 
we have to examine, before we could find a 
rotten one, or one that had ** wasted away,” 
and yet I presume Observer knows that such 
a disease exists. Suppose I were to say to 
Observer, that there issomething wrong in— 
the generally received opinion of bones being 
liable to waste and decay ; that this is a part 
of the animal, that is never affected by the 
diseases, incident to organized beings; would | 
he not say to me that this opinion was founded 
upon fact, that the testimony was ample to 
satisfy any unprejudiced mind; wonld he not 
refer me to authentic history of diseased 
bones; and would he not be surprised if I 
refused to “admit the fact of this bony ulcera- 
tion, because I had never seen them doso.” | 
have never seen the cities of London, Paris, or 
Amsterdam, yet I feel no hesitation in admit- ° 
ting ihe fact of their existence. I have never 
seen a horn in which I could say the pith had 
wasted away, during the life of the animal, 
but still I believe it has an “existence in 
nature.” 

I think there is reason to believe that the 
horns of cattle, become chilled in extreme 
cold weather ; and from this cause [ appre- 
hend the “ corrupted horn, putrid horn, rot- 
ten,” and consequently hollow horn is pro- 
duced. There is no doubt, but the pith of 
the horn wastes away sooner after the death - 
of the animal, than any other bone; an 
examination, I have found a number of piths » 
decayed and rotten, toward the point, and the 
bone at the root of the horn, perfectly sound. 
This fact favors the opinion that the pith is 
more frequently the seat of disease, than any 
other bone ; it shows that the pith af the horn 
has less power than other bones, to resist the 
general decomposition of organised bodies ; 
and consequently more liable to waste and 
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decay, during the life of the animal, and par- 
ticularly so when we consider its exposed 
_ Situation. 

There is a medium between all extremes, 
which it is hurtful to pass; and the present 
- ease Is one that seems to illustrate the folly 
of pretending to a knowledge of things, while 
thé facts that are to establish the truth, are 
Only on the way of investigation. 

The liollow horn, isa kind of general tern 
giver by ignorant people, to all the diseases 
of which cattle die in the spring season ; and 
this want of knowledge is perhaps as near 
the truth, as that excess of information which 
pretends to know, that such a disease “ has no 
éxistenée in nature.” 

A Stsscriper. 


For the farmers’ Cabinet. 
Alternating Blevator for Herse Powers 

As the application of horse power instead 
of men is generally considered advantageous, 
I have concluded to send a description of a 
machine, which wil] be found very useful in 
raising ponderous substances, such as hay, 
grain, and other articles, to the higher parts 
of barns and warehouses, or materials for the 
- construction of buildings, &c. Suppose one 
end of a rope made fast toa hook or other 
suitable apparatas, to sustain or hold the obs 
ject to be elevated, and passed over a station- 
’ ary wheel or pulley at a point above that to 
which the objects are to be ratsed, and under 
another stationary pulley, placed at a point 
- two or three feet above the ground or object 
upon which the horse is intended to move, 
and under another stationary pulley at the 
same height above the ground or horse’s 
course, as the last mentioned one, and ata 
distance from it two or three feet more than 
the height or space through which the objects 
to be elevated are intended to pass; and over 
another stationary pulley above the point to 
which the objects are to be raised, and down 
to the point from which the objects are to be 
taken, and the other end of the rope attached 
to a hook or suitable object to sustain or bear 
the article to be raised while the otherend of 
the rope descends. , 

Now suppose one end of the rope to be at 
the highest point, and the other end at the 
lowest point, and the hook or other apparatus 
connected with the object to be raised, and 
the horse or other power attaclied to the rope 
between the two lower pullies, and near to 
that, one between him and the lower end of 
the rope, and made to move toward the other 
pulley, a distance equal to the space through 
which the ends of the rope are desired to 
pass; this causés the loaded end of the rope 
to ascend and the unloaded one to descend 
fhe required distance. The load is then de- 


tached and another load attached to the other} 
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end, and the horse or other power made to 
move in an opposite direction, which raises 
the second load while the end of the rope 
that at first ascended, now descends, and so 
on each end of the rope ascending loaded, 
and descending unloaded alternately, as the 
horse or other moving power passes to and 
fro between the two lower pullies:s Where 
the two lower pullies cennot be placed at a 
sufficient distance apart, the horse or other 
moving power may make an angle of angles 
and the rope to which the same is attached, 
be permitted to turn a friction puliey or 
pullies. ; 

An increase of power may be obtained by 
using blocks and systems of pullies, and in- 
creasing the relative distance for the moving’ 
power to pass to and fro, compared with the 
space through which the elevated objects are 
to move, 


Fig. 75. 


The horse moving from E to F raises th 
weight or object A to C, and lowers the objec 
B to D, and when moving from F to E raises 
the object b, and Iowers A the same distance. 

Chester county, Pa., April 13, 1837. P.% 


[The following letter from an intelligent and 
practical farmer, addressed to Bens. M. Hor- 
LINSHEAD, Esq. of this city, we most respect- 
fully commend to the attention of our readers.] 

Sugar Beets. 

In answer to thy inquiries as to the value 
of the Beet-root crop, I may state the following 
facts as the result of my own experience, and 
from which J come to the conclasion, that, for 
the purpose to which I have applied them, 
there is no crop better adapted. The first crop 


tof Beets 1 raised was in 1835, when I planted 
about the sixth part of an acre in the middle 


of the sixth month, and from which I gathered 


75 bushels; these I planted in rows about 


thrée feet apart, and about one foot between 
each plant ; from this experiment I found, that 
to raise 450 bushels of the Beet-root on ami 
acre of ground, required much less labour 
than a crop of common potatoes. Neither do 


I consider this an average estimate of what. 
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might be produced, for the following reasons: 
—Ist. They should be planted earlier in’ the 
season, that in case any of the seed should 
fail to come up, (as some of mine did,) the 
vancancies might be filled by transp.anting 
from places where they would be too thick; 


in the ground for that purpose. 2d. ‘They 
might be planted much nearer together, say 
the rows two feet apart, and about eight 
inches between each plantin the rows; 
there would be then sufficient room to give 
them all the necessary culture. My object 
in raising this crop was to make an experi- 
ment in the way of obtaining Sugar, at the 
suggestion of an individual who had that 
object in contemplation for several years; but 
from our limited knowledge of the process 
necessary to the accomplishment of that end, 
were notable to succeed further than in obtain- 
ing tolerably good molasses. I discovered, 
however, that but little was lest in conse- 
quence of this failure, because the pumice 
(that is the roots after being ground and 
pressed) proved to be very good food for 
either cattle or sheep. By feeding on this 


my cows yielded an additional quantity of 


milk. Iffor sheep, there was nothing perhaps 
much better, in consequence of the root being 
reduced to such very stuall pieces. The last 
year, 1886, I again raised another crop, but 
under the same disadvantages as the year 
previous—not getting my seed in the ground 
sufficiently early to admit transplanting and 
have all the benefits of the season, which was 
rather an unfavourable one for this as well 
as most other crops, in consequence of so much 
cold weather. I had, however, a large quanity 
of beets, which I have fed away to cattle to 
good advantage, making use of the tops, in 
the early part of the fall, as food for hogs, 
and the roots for cattle. I have fed my cows 
chiefly with them, and find they give 
more milk than before, and of a good quality. 
Laying aside the profits contemplated in the 
manufacture of sugar from the beet-root, I 
think it as valuable a crop tothe farmer as 
almost any other, and I think by fair experi- 
ment it will be found to be better. 
The manufacture of sugar from the beets 
is a subject that is now engaging the attention 
of many individuals in different parts of this 
country, and [ have no doubt but little further 
exertion in diffusing a knowledge of the 
fact, that it is now become a profitable busi- 
ness both to the agriculturist and manufacturer 
in foreign countries, and also if the improve- 
ments, plans, processes, &¢., by which it is 
carried on, would in a rew yrars bring the 
thing into effectual operation. 7 
Tam respectfully, thy friend, 
Joun Jackson, 
Darhy, Del. co., Ist Mo. 1837. 
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[ With the following communication from 
one of our active and esteemed friends in 
Washington county, we received the names 
of twenty-four new subscribers, and twenty 
dollars. We merely mention this as a mat- 


|ter of encouragement to others. ] 
and in sowing the seed enough should be put }| 


Receipt for the Cure of Scab in Sheep. 


Internally—+ of magnesia to 1 |b. of sul- 
phur, mix it well, and give it with salt, about 
six table spoonfuls to 100 head. ‘This must 
be given a short time previous to the exter- 
nal application, which is to be prepared as 
follows: 

Take of the root of skunk cabbage 1 Jb. 
dry—7 lbs. of tobacco—3 bushel of green 
mullien leaves—3 bushel of the roots of elder 
—4 bushel of the tup of elder. Boil them 
in chamberley, and apply the decoction as 
warm as the animal can bear it, which may 
be done by putting the liquid into a bottle; 
perforate the cork, through which insert a~ 
quill, from which pour the liquid. Particu-— 
lar care should be taken to wet the body of 
the sheep all over, using about 1 quart of 
liquor toa sheep. ‘The above ingredient will 
make a decoction of sufficient strength to 
cure one hundred head. 

The disease for which the foregoing is a - 
cure, has been raging in this (Washington) 
county for sometime, and still continues to 
rage. ‘I'he person who furnished it had his 
flock badly infected with it; his sheep are 
now cured by the application of the foregoing 
receipt. The internal application is once 
prior to the external and twice after,—the 
external application but once. 


Report, 


Of the Committee on Agriculture, to whom 
was referred the Petition of citizens of - 
Union county, praying for Legislative 
aid to Agriculture. Mr. Harper, Ch’m. 
Read in the Senate, of Pensylvania, 
March 25, 1837. 


That they have bestowed as much time and 
attention on the subject, as their other avoca-_ 
tions would permit. The subject brought 
before the Senate by the petitioners is one of 
very great importance. Land is the source 
of subsistance for all. It is the capital which 
supports all kinds of business—it is the sub- 
stratum of credit. The precious metals may 
be the basis of circulation ; but there could 
be very little active business, without. the. 
credit which rests upon land, and its annual 
productious. The specific yalue of land, as 
well as of its produce, mainly depends upon 
a proper system of agriculture, of course 
the interests of every man im the community 
are blended with those of the farmer. The 
subject, therefore, is too important to be 
viewed with indifference by a wise Legisla- 


va 
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ture, nor will they neglect to apply all the 
powers constitutionally vested in them, to 
advance the prosperity of the most numerous 
and the most valuable class of our citizens. 
_ It becomes proper, in the first place, to 
inquire whether, in view of the present state 
of agriculture, legislative aid is necessary 
for its further improvement. Frotn our own 
observation, and information obtained from 
other sources we are led to believe, that the 
condition of agriculture in our State, is not 
what it ought to be. The object of farming 
ought to be secure the greatest returns for 
labor and capital invested; not merely the 
greatest crops, for a year or two years, but the 
largest annual returns, compatible with the 
increasing value and productiveness of the 
soil. But is this, in fact, the object with a 
large portion of our farmers? Does not the 
contrary appear, manifestily, in many instan- 
ces? ‘Their sole object appears to be to live 
with the least possible labor, entirely regard- 
less of the consequences to the land. Their 
farms are like the garden of the sluggard, 
overrun with useless and noxious plants; and 
we may pass them by, as almost beyond the 
hope of amendment. But, do those who have 
the true object before them, pursue it in a way 
likely to obtain its accomplishment? Our 
Commonwealth has great capabilities for agri- 
culture; a large amount of fertile soil; a plea- 
sant and healthful climate, and settled with 
a hardy, industrious and enterprising race of 
men; yet, how few can tell how much can 
be gathered from a perfectly cultivated acre? 
How few understand the secret of obtaining 
from the soil the greatest amount of its 
annual productions, without the deterioration 
of its quality? Yet good farming requires, 
that these should never be severed. No man 
can farm profitably, either to the community 
or to himself, (supposing him to be the owner 
of the soil,) who impoverishes his land; and 
his energies are wasted, who improves land, 
without obtaining profits in return. Doubtless 
there is a wide difference in the modes of 
farming, in different parts of the States, some 
lands being much better tilled then others; 
still, it is evident, there is great room for 
improvement in themall. These improvements 
are indispensably necessary. The facilities 
of transportation from the fresh and fertile 
lands of the west, will soon be so great, that 
our farmers must find rivals where, heretofore, 
competition has not been thought of; the 
difference of carriage will be no protection 
against their abundance, if a slovenly and 
unproductive mode of farming shall predomi- 
nate here. Besides, the strength and wealth 
of a State consists much in the number and 
character of its people. Thousands of our 
best and most intelligent citizens are yearly 
tempted to go west, who would better stay 
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here, under an improyed system of agriculture. 
They take with them the accumulations of 
former industry and economy, and they bestow 
their exertions in emhancing the prosperity 
of another State, detracting so much from our 
own. Are these evils to be borne forever ? or 
till those States shall be so much ahead of us, 
that the tide of emigration shall set back on 
us, as affording the best theatre for industry, 
ingenuity and enterprise? Or until the 
same system of improvident farming shall 
have reduced western lands below our own 
fertility! We cannot believe that our citi- 
zens, or Legislature, will carry their neglect 
or supineness to that extent. We believe 
that our errors will be corrected: and that 
means exist and will be applied, to raise our 
most impoverished fields to more than their 
pristine fertility. 

But can all this be effected without Legisla- 
tive interference? ‘The experience ofthis world 


‘does not give an answer in the affirmative. 


Although individual enterprise and public 
spirit may do much in particular districts, 
general improvement has ever been the result 
of govermental pitronage. Individual care 
and skill have acted as pioneers, by showing 
what could be done; and Government has 
aided in the dissemination of konwledge, and 
has encouraged its application in pratice. It 
is unnecessary to give a detailed history of 
the agricultural colonies of Holland and the 
Netherlands ; of the boards of agriculture of 
England and Scotland; and latterly of France, 
of some parts of Germany, and of some of the 
States of this Union. Is it not reasonable 
that it should be so. It will be recollected, 
that farming is an art, is as much imitative, 
asany of the mechanic arts, with this differ- 
ence against it, that in the mechanic arts, 
all the materials are of a known quality ; 
and those, which profess to be alike, are 
really homogenous. ‘The powers of water, 
in equal quantities and elevations, are equal 
all the world over; and so in most of the arts ; 
—while the soil of all countries, and of any 
considerable portions of the same country are 
so diverse, that similar applications will pro- 
duce quite contrary results. So much is this 
the case, that experiments, from any con- 
siderable distance, are deservedly looked upon 
with distrust. The whole character of the 
soil may change in a few rods. As an in- 
stance, it may be mentioned, that our geolo- 
gical survey has ascertained, that the great 
limestone range of the Cumberland valiey, 
divides the borough of Harrisburg. It will be 
necessary to have a series of experiments 
conducted, on almost every square mile of 
our territory, before the powers of our soil 
can be universally and fully developed. Con- 
sider these varieties of our soil, as connected 
with the changes of atmosphere, and varie- 
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ties of climate and seasons in our Common- 
wealth, and the Senate will have some im- 
perfect idea of what must be done, before the 
subject shall be exhausted. Can it be ex- 
pected that individuals can do all these things 
and make known the results for the general 
benefit? It is worthy of consideration that 
the profits of agriculture, thongh among the 
most sure, are also the smallest, whieh reward 
the industry of any class of our citizens; that 
a farmer’s business is almost always pressing, 
few items of it admitting of any delay. Think 
also, that in very few instances is the farmer 
protected in the enjoyment of the profits of the 
inventions, which his skill and talents enable 
him to make, and that his portion of the pub- 
lic burthens is much greater, in proportion to 
his income, than that of any other class of our 
citizens. ‘Think of these things, and then say 
whether the farmer, laboring under so many 
disadvantages, can afford to be so much more 
public spirited than any body else? We 
think not. For these, and other reasons, let 
our expectations be what they may, the Com- 
monwealth, in fact, will be slow to reap the 
full benefit of individual exertions. They 
will be made slowly, and a knowlege of them 
will be spread slowly ; so slowly, that a whole 
generation shall pass by without being scarce- 
ly sensible of a forward movement. 

Will it be said that individuals, by volun- 
tary association and contribution of funds 
may remedy this evil? Something may, no 
doubt, be done; but the evil is too Sreat to be 
fully mastered in this way. {t will require 
a series of experiments, during a course of 
years, many of which will fail. A voluntary 
association may be very useful; but to re- 
quire them to give their time and attention, 
and likewise to be at all the expense of 
spreading information, is asking too much. 
Many are so unreasonable as to except flowers 
and fruit almost instantaneously after the seed 
isso sown. They become discouraged by a 
little delay, and retire from thesociety. This 
discourages others, till at last, perhaps just at 
the time when the most brilliant results might 
be expected, the most persevering and publie 
spirited desist from their labors. The society 


sinks—the cause sinks—and, in addition" 


to the mortification of disappointed hopes 
and defeated exertions, they must bear the 
ridicule and derision with which the igornant, 
prejudiced, and the fault-finding proclaim 
their triumph. 

When we consider the importance of the 
subject, and the uncertainty of these improve- 
ments being made, or rather the certainty 
that they will not be made by individual or 
associated exertions alone, we might suppose 
the argument in favor of Legislative action 


complete. It is well known, that mechanics, 
manufacturers, 
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vranches of industry, beneficial merely to a 
single district or neighborhood, ask and re- 
ceive Legislative bounty, protection and ex- 
clusive privileges. ‘This is an interest, af- 
fecting the whole State, which, if prosperous, 
makes all our outlays for internal improve- 
ment profitable; which, if not prosperous, 
must make us all bankrupt. The value of 
the annual produce of the land in Pennsylva- 
la, amounts at a low estimate, to forty or 
fifty millions of dollars. Suppose, that the 
utmost that could be done by the exertions of 
all, should be to add ten per ct., to that pro- 
ductivness, what a difference it would make 
in the prosperity of our State, in a few years. 
It might make just the difference between 
prosperity and adversity, for if we could live 
without an annual gain of four or five mil- 
lions, and no gain at all! What an additional 
impetus it might give to the extent and pro- 
ductiveness of our public works, to have the 
transportation of this in addition to the pre- 
sent amount !—How many valuable citizens 
would be induced to come here, and be dis- 
suaded from going from us under such astate 
of things! Does any one doubt, that under 
a proper system of farming, ten per cent. 
would be added to the present amount of our 
agricultural productions! How very few 
plantations are now so perfectly managed, 
that twenty or twenty-five per cent. could not 
be added? How many might easily be made 
to yield fifty? And are there not many, very 
many, whose productiveness could be doubled? 
[s not, therefore, the argument in favor of 
Legislative action, conclusive? There still 
remains a most difficult and perplexing part 
of this subject for consideration. In what man- 
ner, and to what extent, shall aid to this 
great interest be administered? It is evident 
that means must be used to have our farming 
conducted on scientific principles. It must,. 
in some way, be interwoven with our system 
of education ; men must learn to judge from 
the constituent parts of the soil, and their 
combinations, what will be the species and 
quality of its most profitable productions. An 
agricultural school and a pattern farm, under 
proper regulations, would imbue the minds of 
its pupils with valuable principles, and would 
exemplify and illustrate those principles with: 
a corresponding and successful practice. This 
would be expensive; but a very small ratio 
of increase in the annual productions of our 
farms, would repay it with enormous interest. 
One successful school of this kind, would no 
doubt, be the means of organizing many 
others; and would, eventually have a most 
beneficial influence on the education and agri- 
culture of our State, and a most beneficial 
influence on the health and morals of our 
literary young men. Very signal benefits 
might be derived to the State from an agricul- 
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tural survey, soon after the completion of the 
geological survey now in progress, under an 
act of Assembly. A report of'a skilful prac- 
_ tical farmer, after a thorough examination of 
all the varieties of farming in use among us, 
would be a source of much valuable know- 
ledge. Such a report should give minute 
details; and then would be seen the intimate 
relation between the minerals, which the 
earth covers, and the true method of cultiva- 
ting its surface. Then might a pretty accu- 
rate judgment be formed, as to what we might 
' Teasonably except and hope from our labours. 
There yet remains for consideration, the 
particular way pointed out by the petitioners, 
They ask Legislative ‘encouragement to 
county agricultural societies, by aiding them 
to offer such premiums as will induce the 
ingenious and enterprising to devote their 
labor for the public benefit. It has the recom- 
mendations of incurring but a small expense, 
and of avoiding too much govermental inter- 
ference in the purswits of individuals. Its 
tendency would be to elevate the standard 
of good farming; and this every government 
ought to do, if it were only to increase the 
facility of raising taxes. But in a popular 
government like ours, where the happiness 
and prosperity of the people ought to be the 
only aims of government, the means of promo- 
ting them cannot be neglected without great 
injustice. ; 
The committee have supposed, that this 
subject would be likely to attract public atten- 
tion ; and that, by another year, public opinion 
would indicate the proper course for our 
successors to pursue. The arrangement of 
the details ofa general law on the subject, 
would not be without its difficulties; and as 
the session is near the close, they have con- 
cluded to report no bill, and to recommend 
no further immediate action on the prayer 
of the petitioners. They therefore respect- 
fully conclude with the following resolution : 
Resolved, That the committee be dis- 
charged from the further consideration of the 
subject, and that it be recommended to the 
early attention of the next Legislature. 


Blightin Pear Trees. 


The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, 
anxious to promote the discovery of a preven- 
tive for the disease usually termed dlight in 
Pear 'l'rees, offers a premium of FIVE HUN- 
DRED DOLLARS, to be paid the person 
who shall discover and make public an effec- 
tual means of preventing itsattack. The pre- 
mium not to be awarded until after the expira- 
tion of three years from the publication of the 
preventive, nor until the Society shall be ful- 
ly satistied of its efficacy. Communications 
on the subject may be addressed per mail to 
Davip Lanpretn, Cor, Sec. Philadelphia, 
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feed Stores, 


[Persons residing at a distance from the 
city, frequently inquire where they may 
purchase seeds, without fear of imposition. 
We take great pleasure in recommending to 
our patrons, and all interested, the seed estab- 
lishments of D. Maupny, No. 5 South-Fifth 
st., and 1). Lanprern and Co. No. 68 Ches- 
nut st., Philadelphia; Josrpn Breck and Co. 
Boston, and R. Srnexarr, Sr. & Co. Baltimore. | 


Lxtracts from the Catalogue of D. Lan- 
dreth & Co., with remarks. 
ARTICHOKE, 

Large globe,—A perennial plant; tbe 
flower heads in an immature state contain 
the part used, whieh is the pulpy recepticle- 
commonly termed the bottom, freed from the — 
bristles or seed-down. The tender central 
leaf-stalk or mid-rib of the leaf, blanched, is 
by some thought preferable to the Cardoon. 
Plant the seed early in the Spring, three or 
four inches apart in rows, the latter separated 
so as to admit of hoeing—when one year old, 
transplant to permanent beds, allowing eacly 
plant two or three feet square of room—pro- 
tect during Winter by raising over them a 
mound of light dry earth. | 


ASPARAGUS, 


Large green,—Early in the Spring soak 
the seed in warm water for 24 hours, ther 
drill it in thinly, in rows sufficiently wide 
apart to admit the hoe—when two or three 
years old, they may be transplanted into per- 
manent beds, which should be so situated as 
to cast off an excess of moisture. A conve- 
nient width for the beds is four feet with 
three rows of plants in each; they should be 
planted at least four inches beneath the sur- 
face, and well manured at the time and an- 
nually thereafter. 

BEANS, 


Long pod, broad Windsor.—These are 
sometimes called English or Horse-Beans. 
Plant very early in the Spring, in double or - 
single drills, 

Larly six weeks, red speckled valentine, 
China red-eyed, brown speckled valentine, 
or refugee, royal dwarf, white, red French, 
cranberry bush.—These are usually termed 
Dwarf or Bush Beans. The early six weeks, 
Red speckled Valentine and China red-eye, 
are among the earliest. They may be plant- 
ed for the first and succession crops from the 
middle of Spring till close of Summer—the 
usual mode of culture is in rows or drills, — 

Lima, Carolina or Sewee, scarlet runner, 
white Dutch.—These require poles; the two 
first are rather tender, and should not be 
planted till close of Spring. They may be 
forwarded by sprouting them in a hot-bed, 


- and transplanting at the proper time. 
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BEET, 


Early turnep-rooted, long blood-red,— 


Generally esteemed the best for table use, 
may be sown in drills from early in the 
Spring till commencement of Summer.— 
The plants should stand six to eight inches 
apart in the drills, but the seed should be 
put in thicker, to secure a full crop. Lrench 
Sugar,—This is attracting much attention. 
It is cultivated precisely as is the ordinary 
kind. Those who desire full information as 
to its culture and conversion into Sugar, are 
referred to Chaptal’s Agricultural Chemis- 
try, and the Report of the Philadelphia Sugar 
Beet Company. Swiss Chard,—The leaves 


of this variety are used after the manner of 


‘Spinach—the mid-rib of the leaf as Aspara- 
gus. Cultivated as the common Beet, but 
requires more room. Mangel Wurtzel,— 
Principally grown in farm culture for stock. 
May be reared similarly to the ordinary 
kinds, but is usually planted with the drills 
wide enough apart to admit the horse hoe. 

To preserve beets during Winter, pack 
them in a cellar in horizontal layers mixed 
with dry earth, or in hills in the open air, 
i ia from two to three feet of earth over 
them. 


BORECOLE, 


Dwarf German greens, or kale.-—This is an 
excellent green for Winter and Spring use ; 
being dwarf, it is easily preserved during se- 
vere weather. Sow early in Autumn, in good 
ground, either broad cast or in drills, and 
treat as for Winter Spinach. 

Scotch Kale,—Sow in seed-bed middle of 
Spring, and transplant and treat as directed 
for Winter Cabbage. 


BROCCOLI, 


Purple cape: Imported seed.—This is de- 
ccidedly the best of many kinds—produces 
heads like Cauliflower, in Autumn. Sow 
in seed-bed middle of Spring, transplant into 
very rich ground when eight to twelve 
inches high, and manage generally as usual 
with Winter Cabbage. 


BRUSSELS SPROUTS, 


Cultivated for the small heads which spring 
in considerable numbers from the main stem, 
Sow in seed-bed middle of Spring, and trans- 
plant and manage as Winter Cabbage. 


CABBAGE, 


Early York, first early, early sugarloaf, 
second do., Landreth’s large York do. Phila- 
delphia, third early, or late Summer, early 
Battersea, do.—The early and Summer va- 
rieties are usually sown in seed-beds early in 
Autumn, protected during Winter, and trans- 
planted early in the Spring. Where the 
climate is mild, and the land suitable, they 
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are planted in the Autumn, in which case 
they head earlier than those put out in Spring. 
Should a supply of plants not have been ob- 
tained in Autuinn, sow in hot-bed very early 
in Spring, or somewhat later on a warm 
border in the open air. But let it be borne 
in mind that in no case can fine Cabbage be 
had unless on heavily manured and well- 
tilled land—especially the early kind. 

Curled Savoy, flat Dutch, large late Bergen, 
large drumhead, drumhead Savoy, red Dutch, 


for piekling,—Late Autumn and Winter sorts. 


Sow in seed-bed middle to latter end of 
Spring, and transpiant early in Summer. ‘To 
have these kinds head early in the Autumn, 
sow at same time with the early sorts. To 
keep them during Winter, bury the stalk and 
part of the head with earth—over which, if 
the cold be severe, sprinkle straw. 


CARDOON, 


The tender stalks of the inner leaves ren- 
dered white and delicate by earthing up, are 
used for stewing ; and for soups and salad in 
Autumn and Winter. Sow early in the 
Spring, and when one year old, transplant to 
permanent positions—allow each plant two 
to three feet square. 


CARROT, 


Early horn, long orange.—These are by 
the majority of cultivators esteemed the bet- 
ter kinds for table use, and some who grow 
them in field culture, prefer the long orange 
to the Alteringham, as being richer and 
equally productive. Sow early in Spring in 
drills, in deeply dug and well-manured ground 
—the drills should be twelve to eighteen 
inches apart—when the plants are upa few 
inches, weed and thin them, so as to stand 
five or six inches from each other, except 
those intended for early use, which may be 
thinned by drawing the daily supply. 

llteringham, or field,—tIn field culture, the 
drills should be sufficiently separated to admit — 
the horse-hoe, say thirty to thirty-six inches. 
To preserve during Winter, remove them to 
a cellar, or protect them where they stand. 


CAULIFLOWER, 


Early : Imported seed.—Sow the early sort 
in seed-beds, beginning of Autumn. Keep 
them ina “cold frame,” protected from se- _ 
vere cold during Winter, and transplant to 
very rich ground, so soon as frost ceases. 
Hand-glasses or boxes placed over them at 
night, when first put out, are useful. 

Late: Imported seed.— The late variety 
matures in the Autumn, and is sown at the 
same time, and managed similarly to Cape 
Broccoli. It is not, however, so certain to 
succeed as the Broccoli—nor is it a better 
vegetable, when obtained. 
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CELERY, 

White solid, red solid.—Sow quite early in 
the Spring, in a moist place and convenient 
to water, which give freely as the plants ad- 
vance In growth. 

When the plants are six inches, more or 
less in height, transplant a portion into 
trenches—which repeat at intervals of two 
or three weeks, for a succession, until the 
necessary quantity be set out; as they advance 
in growth, blanch by earthing up gradually : 
that intended for late Winter and Spring use, 
had better not be blanched at all. 

Celeriac, or turnep-rooted,—Cultivated simi- 
larly to the common sorts, 


CHERVIL, 

Used as small salad. 
early in the Spring, 
of Summer. 


Sow in narrow drills 
and again after the heat 


CORN SALAD, 


Used as a small salad throughout the Win- 
ter and Spring. Sow thickly in drills first 
of Autumn, and sprinkle with straw on the 
approach of severe weather. 

CORN, 

Indian, golden Sioux, sweet or sugar, early 
white flint,—The golden Sioux is the earliest 
variety, which is its only recommendation for 
table use. The sweet or sugar is by far the 
best kind, and the white flint next in quality. 


CRESS, OT PEPPER GRASS, 


Curled,—Used as small salad. Sow very 
thickly in shallow drills, on a smooth surface, 
at short intervals throughout the season. 


CUCUMBER, 


Early Frame.—For early use, plant in 
hills on a warm border, latter end of Spring. 
Long Green.—This variety is principally 
‘used for pickling. Plant in hills middle of 
Summer, and manage as usual with the early 


kind. 
EGG PLANT OR MELONGENA, 


Large purple, white—ornamental.—Sow 
in hot-bed or other protected place very early 
in the Spring—and late in Spring transplant 
into very rich ground. 

ENDIVE, 


Curled, broad leaved.—Sow at close of 
Spring to middle of Summer in shallow drills ; 
when up an inch or two, thin out to stand a 
foot apart—tie up to blanch as needed. 


LEEK, 


Large London or flag-leaved.—Sow in 
seed-bed middle of Spring—when the plants 
are four or five inches high, transplant into 
rows—plants and rows wide enough apart to 
admit the hoe. 
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» LETTUCE, 


Early curled,—Used as small salad. Sow 
very thickly on asmooth surface, early in 
Spring, and at any time throughout the sea- 
son. 

Early cabbage,—Medium sized head, very 
firm. FA 

Brown Dutch,—Resembles the early Cab- 
bage. 

hoyal cabbage,—Large firm head, very 
superior. 

Curled India,—Large head, withstands 
the heat well; this is a variety of uncommon 
excellence. ‘ 

White cos, green cos,—Upright growing 
kinds, very crisp and tender—but soon shoot 
to seed. | 

‘To have fine head Lettuce, sow in seed-bed 


middle of Autumn—protect the plants by a_ 


cold frame or with litter, as they stand in 


the ground; early in the Spring transplant 


them into rich ground. For a later supply, 
sow in drills from time to time, during Spring 
and Summer—when up a few inches, thin 
out, leaving plants at proper distances. For 
this purpose the Royal Cabbage and India are 
the better kinds. 


MELON, 


Nutmeg, N. J. seed. — Citron, N. J. seed. 

Both fine kinds of the cantalope or musk 
variety. Plantin hills of light soil, latter 
end of Spring. Pumpkins and squashes, if 
grown near by, deteriorate them. 

Water, N. J. seed.—Plant in hills of light 
sandy earth, latter end of Spring. 


MUSHROOM SPAWN, 

Imported,—Kept on sale in the form of 
blocks or bricks. Planted in hot-beds and 
banks of dung, covered with earth. 


MUSTARD, 


White, imported seed, brvuwn,—Both varie- 
ties are sown like cress, and used as it is as 
small salad. 

The seed of the white has proved useful in 
dyspepsia. From the seed of the brown is 
manufactured the condiment in daily use. 


NASTURTIUM, OR INDIAN CRESS. 

The flowers and young leaves are used as 
salad. ‘The leaves are gathered whilst green 
and tender, and pickled, as substitute for 
capers. 

OKRA, GOMBO. 


The use of this vegetable is fast increasing. 
[t is esteemed highly nutritious, and among 
the most wholesome vegetables. 

Plant the seeds late in Spring, in hills or 
drills—if in hills, two to three feet apart, and 
two to three plants in each—drills, three feet 
apart, and Sor 10 inches between the planis, 
The seed is liable to rot in the ground, and 


* 
% 
* 
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Cayenne.—The cayenne is usually ground 
when dry for table use. ‘The pods, when 
green, are also pickled. Sow each kind in 
drills, on a warm border, late in Spring or 
commencement of Summer, and thin them to 
stand 16 or 18 inches apart. 


. POTATO, 


Trish, early and late-—Of the Irish potato 
several varieties are cultivated. Among the 
early, fox’s seedling, and Ash-leaved Kidney 
rank high, Among the late, Foxite and 
Mercer obtain the preference in this section. 

Sweet,—These may be advanced by sprout- 
ing the roots in a hot-bed ; and when all danger 
from frost has passed, slipping off the sprouts 
and planting them. 


should be put in thickly, to secure the requi- 
site quantity of plants. Very rich ground is 
demanded by this vegetable. 


ONION, 

Silver skin, yellow Strasburg.—Sow the 
seed early in the Spring, very thickly, in beds 
or drills—at mid-summer, or whenever the 
tops die, renove them to a dry place—early 
in the following Spring re-plant them in rows, 
the bulbs two or three inches apart, the rows 
wide enough to hoe between them. By this 
process onions of large size are obtained early 
in the season. 

Wethersfield red.—This variety is grown 
in the middle and eastern states of full size, 
the first season. Sow the seed early in the 
Spring in strong ground, thin them to stand 
two or three inches apart, and keep the 
ground in fine tilth. 

PARSLEY, 

Curled plain.—Sow early in the Spring, in 
rows or beds; the former is the better mode. 
If the seed be soaked in warm water some 
hours immediately before sowing it, it will 
vegetate more speedily. It is not uncommon 
for it to lay in the ground two or three weeks 
before it vegetates. 


PUMPKINg 
Cashaw, common field.—T here are severa 
varieties of the pumpkin, of which the cashaw, 
a long crooked-necked kind, is deemed best 
for cooking. Plant Jatter end of Spring in 
hills eight or ten feet apart each way. 


RADISH, 


Long scarlet, long salmon, white turnep- 
rooted, red turnep-rvoted.—These are gene- 
rally used for the earlier sowings, whieh 
should be made on a sheltered border, as soon 

PARENER, in the Spring as the ground can be worked. 
_ Fine suger.—Sow early in the Spring, in 

good ground, deeply dug. ‘The best mode is 
in drills, eighteen inches apart. When the 
plants are up two or three inches, thin them 
to stand six or eight inches apart. The va- 
riety here named is decidedly the best. 


The land should be well manured, deeply 
dug, and raked free from clods and stones; 
if cold weather return after the seeds have 
sprouted, protect by cedar brush, straw, or 
the like. 

Yellow turnep-rooted, summer white.—~ 
These are better adapted to the Summer than 
the preceding, which in warm dry weather 
soon become tough and sticky. 

White Spanish, black do.—For Winter and 
Spring use. Sow early in Autumn. 


PEA, 


_ Landreth’s extra early, rods 23 feet, early 

frame, do. 23 do.; early Charlton, do, 3 do.; 
dwarf blue imperial, do, 2 do.; dwarf mar- 
row, do. 3 do.; tallsugar, do, 5 do.s— Arranged 
in the order of their ripening.—The first 
named has been pronounced the earliest in 
America. The varieties here enumerated 
are not one-fourth of.those in cultivation, but 
they are among the better sorts, and more 
than sufficient for any garden. The pea 
thrives best in light loamy soil. The early 
sorts, especially, demand rich ground. Sow 
in drills which may be drawn singly or two 
nearly together. When the plants are upa 
few inches, hoe them and draw earth to the 
stems, and when they begin to vine, rod them. 
The first plantings may be made so soon as 
the ground will work, and for a regular suc- 
cession sow at short intervals during spring 
and eariy part of summer. : 


RHUBARB, 


Yart.—This species is cultivated for the 
footstalk of the leaf, which possesses an 
agreeable acidity, and resembles the goose- 
berry when made into pies or tarts. Sow the ~ 
seed in seed-bed early in the Spring and trans- 
plant in the Antumn or ensuing Spring, to 
any desired situation, allowing the plants two 
to three feet square. 


SALSAFY, OR VEGETABLE OYSTER. 


| 
The roots are boiled and stewed like car: 
rots, as a vegetable dish ; or par-boiled ; made 
into cakes, with paste, and fried like oysters, 
which they closely resemble in both taste and 
scent. ‘The stalls of one year old are used in 
the Spring as asparagus. 
It is cultivated precisely like the carrot and 
parsnip, withstands the Water, but for con- 
venience had better be removed in Autumn 
| to some sheltered place. 
a 


, PEPPER, 

Bull nose, sweet.—These varieties resemble 
each other. ‘The sweet possesses less warmth. 
They are principally used for pickling. 
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SCURVY GRASs, 


Used as small salad. In season throughout 
the Winter and Spring. Sow in drills or 
broad cast carly in Autumn, and protect during 
winter by a sprinkling of straw, 

SEA KALE. 

This vegetable is in high repute in Eng- 

land. It is forced into growth early in the 


Spring, blanched and used as asparagus. Plant 
in hills about two feet apart. 


SORREL, 


Freneh,—Used as salad. Sow middle of 
Spring, in shallow drills, and thin the plants 
to twelve inches apart. 


SPINACH, 


Round Savoy-leaved, prickly seeded,—May 
be grown either broad cast, or in drills. For 
Spring and early Summer use, sow as early 
as the ground can be tilled, and afterwards at 
short intervals. For autumn supply, sow at 
close of Summer. For Winter and early 
Spring use, sow middle of Autumn. The 
latter sowing will need a sprinkling of straw 
or long manure, on the arrival of cold weather. 

Spinach is one of those vegetables for 
which the ground cannot be too rich; the 
stronger it is, the more succulent will be the 
leaves, 


SQUASH, 


. Early bush, long green crook-neck, cocoa- 
nut,—Plant at same time with the early cu- 
cumber and cultivate in like manner. The 
bush variety occupies but little room and is 
best adapted to small gardens. 


TOMATO OR LOVE APPLE, 


Sow in hills three feet apart, on a warm 
border, early in the Spring, For a later sup- 
ply, sow a short time afterwards in a more 
open situation. As the plants advance in 
growth, support them by brush-wood. To 
have the tomato very early, it is necessary to 
start the plants in a hot-bed, or they may be 
reared in a flower-pot in a window, and sub- 
sequently transplanted. 


TURNEP, 

Early Dutch white flat, red lopped, early 
stone, large globe, yellow Swedish or ruta- 
baga, white Swedish.—The best for family 
use, and indeed for general culture, are the 
two first named, which resemble each other 
in all respects but color. 

For summer use, sow early in the Spring; 
they are not, however, certain to succeed at 
that season. For the main crop, sow at close 
of Summer, and protect during Winter in 
mounds of earth.. . 

The ruta-baga or Swedish, requires more 
time to mature, and should be sown at mid- 
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summer or earlier; it is more generally 
grown for stock than table use, but is excel- 
lent late in Spring when other kinds have 
become pithy. ait 
SEE 
Stone Walls, 
MANNER OF CONSTRUCTING THEM. 


Of all the different kinds of writings, none 
are to me more interesting and instructing 
than those of travelers. The manner in 
which they relate the various incidents with 
which they meet—the interest they take in 
the arts, agriculture, and curiosities of a coun- 
try, indicate with great accuracy the bent 
of their minds. ‘Thus in the travels of Prof. 
Silliman, we see the philosopher, the geolo- 
list—in those of Carter, the statesman, the 
admirer of grand and beautiful scenery—of 
Prof. Humphrey, the accurate observer of 
men and things. While many men travel 
over a country without imbibing asingle new 
idea, and can tell of nothing worthy of no- 
tice, save of good things they may have eat- 
en by the way; others, as a Colman or an 
Ulmus, will tell of the various improvements 
in agriculture, state of the crops, beautiful 
farms, orchards of rare fruit, &c. Farmers 
usually remark upon the quality of the soil, 
farm buildings, cattle, and whatsoever is new 
in farm implements, or admirable in the til- 
lage or crops of the country. 

During my excursions, which have ex- 
tended but little farther than to mild and to 
meeting, my attention has been particularly 
directed to fences, the different materials of 
which they were composed, and their com- 
parative durability. I design, agreeably te 
my caption, to make a short article on the 
ditferent kinds of stone wall, and the manner 
of building them. 

The best, of course, is a full height real 
New England wall, but as we have no stone 
for building such walls in Western New 
York, it is needless to remark further upon 
it. Half wall, built three feet high of’ stone, 
and surmounted with posts and boards, rails 
or poles, is becoming quite common; but as 
there is so great dissimilarity in the manner 
of building it, it may be profitable to describe 
some of the different ways, and remark upon 
their relative advantages. 

The handsomest wal] I ever saw was made 
of cobble stone, three feet high, three feet 
wide at bottom, one and a half at top—laid 
in regular courses, the largest at bottom— 


having strips of cedar running through the 


wall every few feet to act as binders. Posts 
sawed six inches square at bottom, tapering 
to two by six at top, were inlaid once in 
seven feet. ‘l'o these were nailed two boards 
six inches wide, with six inches of space be- 
Wall made in this manner is 


, 
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the most excellent tarts that can be made, its 
curative powers in the summer complaint of 
children, and indeed, in all affections of the 
bowels, either in the young or adult, should 
commend it to general culture. While tarts 
compounded from it, serve either to remove 
or prevent such diseases, those made from 
other materials exert an injurious influence. 
— Balt Far. 


| From the American Gadener’s Magazine. } 
CULTURE OF THE PIE PLANT, OR RHUBARB. 


The pie Rhubarb is one of the best know 
substitutes for green gooseberry tarts, in the 
early part of the spring, and by many persons 
is greatly preferred in wholesomeness and 
flavor. ‘This excellent vegetable has been 
cultivated in the vicinity of large cities, in 
most countries, where it has always found a 
steady demand, asa market vegetable, and in 
private gardens it is always the first con- 
sideration. 

Cunrure AND ManacGemMEnT.—The rhubarb 
is of easy culture, and very hardy, which ren- 
ders it peculiarly adapted to this climate. It 
may be propagated either by seed or cuttings. 
The seed may be early sown in the spring, on 
the west border in drills, eighteen inches apart, 
and managed in usual way of culture: the 
plants will be of a sufficient size to remove 
into a stationary bed, in the month of October, 
which is the best time for planting rhubarb. 
The method I have generally followed, and 
found to answer best, in making new planta- 
tions, is, by dividing the old roots and crowns, 
in such a manner that each set has one or 
more eyes. ‘These sets I plant in nursery 
rows, two feet apart, and one foot from each 
other in the rows, in the spring, and remove 
them into their stationary bed in the fall. 

PREPARING AND PLantinc.—The ground 
intended should be well prepared by manur- 
ing and trenching, as the rhubarb requires 
deep rich soil; this done, the bed may be di- 
vided into rows four feet apart each way, and 
at the angles the soil may be taken out of the 
depth of eighteen inches into which may be 
planted one large root entire, which is to be 
covered with at least half of a wheelbarrow of 
well rotted manure, when the surface may be 
levelled. The after management of rhubarb 
requires good cultute, as manuring, keeping 
clean, &c. If the Plants are slightly pro- 
tected, in the fall, with a quantity of manure, 
they willbe benefitted, and will also strength- 
en their roots. 

The routine of planting rhubarb should be 
every three years, as young plants always 
produce the most tender stalks or canes. The 
method I have adopted, is, to take up one-third 
of my bed every year, by which I always 
keep up a good succession of young plants. 

Yours, _ Epwarp Savers. 


very durable, except when exposed to high 
winds. In exposed situations, the wall is 
very liable to be thrown down, by the posts 
acting with a great purchase upon it. 

Another way of making half wall, and [| 
think more durable, is of common field stone, 
the thickness of which is governed somewhat 
by the quality of the stone—three feet high, 
and surmounted by a pole of black ash or ce- 
dar, sometimes laid on blocks raising them 
three or four inches above the stone, and at 
other times small stones are laid so as to near-| 
ly cover the pole. Across this pole stakes 
are driven once in twelve feet, and then ano- 
ther pole Jaid in such a manner as to break 
joints with the lower one. A fence made in 
this manner, if the stone are well laid, will 
not blow down, and | think far more durable 
than the former. Stakes standing out from 
the wall are objected to as unsightly, and per- 
haps they may be sometimes in the way in 
ploughing. 

To prevent frost throwing the fence, flat 
stones are laid slanting so that the water may 
run off from them. ‘This I think important. 

Another method I have seen practised, is 
to lay turf between each layer of stone. This 
adds to the appearance of a wall, and | think 
when proper turf can be obtained, tends to 
strengthen it, the moisture of the stone keep- 
ing the turf from decaying. 

In conclusion I would remark, that the 
materials for making half wall are much 
more common than those who have never 
made any wall would suppose. Let a farm- 
er who has a field which he designs to 
plough, draw off all the stone to one side of} 
the field before he commences. After the 
field is ploughed, harrowed and sown, and 
~ before he goes on with the roller, let him go 
over it again with his stone boat; and follow 
this practice fortwo or three years, and if he 
does not have stone enough to make a half 
wall on one side of his field, he will have at! 
least very much improved the appearance of 
it.— Genesee Farmer. . 


Culture of Rhubarb, or Pie Plant. 

As the season is now at hand for sowing 
and planting this most excellent vegetable, 
the annexed communication of Mr. Edward 
Sayers is very opportune. 'T'o those who have 
cultivated it, or partaken of tarts made from 
it, we need not dwell upon its excellence, 
but to such as are unacquainted with it, we 
will remark, that as a material for deserts it 
is unexcelled by any other plant or fruit that 
grows. ‘or such purposes many prefer it to 
the gooseberry, and indeed, when its virtues 
in a medical point of view are taken into the 
account, we hold it as a duty for every parent 
to keep a few roots in his garden, as while it 
answers for the purpose of preparing one o 
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INTERESTING TABLE. 


A Taste to show at a glance, the namber of Hills or Plants contained in an acre of land, 


4 any given distance from each other, Jrom 40 feet by 40, to 1 foot by 1, omitting 
ractions. . 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 

As “ book farming” is so obnoxious to some 
of our practical agriculturists, and the in- 
troduction of science or system, by any thing 
written on a subject is so seldom read by 
such,.-who consider the mere saying “1 
know,” a sufficient illustration in any matter 
relating to farming, it is not to be wondered 
at that so little improvement is made in the 
business of agriculture. 

One farmer will tell you, “1 know there 
is money made by stall-feeding cattle,” yet 
at the same time, he cannot tell how much 
hay or grain he has fed. Perhaps in a future 
number, | may give an account of some stall 
feeding of the last winter. My object in this, 
was to exhibit a table, showing the number 
of spaces contained in an acre of Jand at va- 
rious given distances. [See 'T'able on pre. 
ceding page. | 

The foregoing table contains all that is 
necessary for liming or manuring land, plant- 
ing corn, roots, é&c, aided by which, we may 
make some curious and interesting calenla- 
tions. If we take corn, for instance, as it is 
most in season,— Mine is of the yellow kind, 
14 rowed, a tents indented, about 120 ears 
of which will make a bushel, weighing 58 lbs. 
On an average, the ears contain each, 630 


grains, making 75,600 grains in a bushel of 


ordinary corn; but if selected for seed, the 
bushel consists of about 61,248 grains. Now, 
if ground be marked out 4 feet by 38, (if con- 
venient, have the north and south spaces the 
wider,) an acre will contain 3,630 hills; cal- 
culating that each hill will produce three 
ears of corn, which is not an extravagant 
calculation for a favorable season; we have 
10,890 ears, or 90 bushels per acre. If four 
grains were planted in each hill; it did not 
require quite 8 quarts to plantsan acre; it is 
better, probably, to plant 5 or 6 grains in 
each hill, and depend upon the after weeding 
to regulate the numbers. 

As a stimulant for practical farmers, I glean 
the following from an agricultural work now 
before me: 

“Tn 1822, J. & M. Pratt, of Easton, Madi- 
son county, New York, obtained from one 
acre, 172} bushels of corn; from two others, 
each 161 bushels. In 1821, the same gén- 
tleman obtained from 4 acres, 680 bushels, or 
170 to the acre. Their crops were sub- 
jected to the examination of committees for a 
premium, and they say they have no doubt 
of being able to raise 200 bushels per acre.” 

“In 1823, Benj. Bartlett, of Easton, Madi- 
son county, New York, obtained from one 
acre, 174 bushels. The veracity of this gen- 
tleman is equally unquestioned, and his too, 
was a premium crop.” 

J. J. M, 


Chester county, April 23, 1837. 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Raising Cabbage. 


Mr. Editor,—I\t being about the time of 
planting seeds for raising Cabbage, I would 
observe that for two years past, I have raised 
them from old stalks. Plant such stalks as 
have not been injured by frost, quite deep in 
the ground in the spring season; they will 
sprout from under the surface, and will take 
root about the usual time of setting out plants. 
My method has been to take off these sprouts 
as close to the stalks as convenient, and set 
them out as other plants. Last spring | set 
both kinds at the same time, and they flour- 
ished equally well; no difference would be 


observed. 
Yours, &c. T. Woop. 


Stretsville, Pa. April 14, 1837. 


Pumpkixs.—A subscijber wishes infounation through 
the Cabiuet, as to the best method of preserving Pump- 
kins during the winter. 


The Markets 


Are still in a very unsettled state—so much so, that 
We think proper to omit our Prices Current for the pre- 
sentnumber. Great pecuniary distress pervades the com 
mercial cities and principal towns along the sea board, 
which must ere long, be felt seriously in the interior. 
The failures in New York and New Orleans have 
swelled to ajfrightful and almost incredible umount—In 
the Jatler c.ty, cotton and flour cannot find purchasers 
at one half the former rates. The entire business 
operations of the country are unhinged. Tt is not our 
intention here to investigate the causes by which this 
much deplorable state of our monetary affairs has been 
produced to the serious injury of the country. One 
fact, however, should be known, and remembered by 
ali—it is that during the last year, (1§36.) our imports 
from foreign countries, exceeded our eiports more 
that) SIXTY MILLIONS OF DOLLARS: this ought not to be. 
The balance of trade should bein our facor, not against 
us, We have witnessed the last year what we hope 
nay never occur again—America, always considered 
as the granary of the world, importing large quantities 
of bread stuffs. Besides, there are hundreds of articles 
brought from foreign countries at a great expense, that 
could easily be raised by our farmers to their advan- 
tage, and consequently, to the benefit of the country. 
We advise farmers to be content with their rural 
homes—to cultivate thoroughly their plantations; strive 
to excel in agricultual science, rememtering that he 
who causes “ iwo blades of grass to grow where only 
one grew before,’ is a benefactor to his race— be con- 
tent with certain and moderate gains, and you have 
nothing to fear. To young men, the sous of tarmers 
we most respectfully say, learn perfectly the art of till. 
ing the ground—there is no occupation more honorable 
or dignified—and fix not your minds on the gaieties of 
i city life, or the pursuits of trade or commerce. Sud. 
den fortunes are seldom made, and trade and comme:ce 
are at best, but hazardous enterprises. The bow of 
promise surrounds them it is true, but it has led thou. 
sands oo to ruin; of this the present state of affairs 
affords melancholy proof. The whole mercantile world 
isconvulsed. But the prudent and thrifty farmer, and 
every farmer who will, can be both prudentand thrifty 
fee!s not the shock--surrounded by every neediul com 
fort, his lot is an enviable one. He is truly an inde- 
pendent man, 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Agricultural Implements. 
NO. VI. 

THE PORTABLE HORSE MILL. 


So long as the demand for the labor and 
services of men is greater than the supply, 
it is the interest of farmers, and all consumers 
of the produce of farms, to have as much of 
the labor as possible performed by horses and 
oxen, as a substitute for that of men. With 
these views I send the following remarks for 
the Cabinet, thinking they are sufficiently 
explicit to enable most persons to direct the 
building of a machine. 

The shafts, boxes, bolts and nuts may be 
composed of iron, and all the other parts of 
hard seasoned wood, of such dimensions as 
the proprietor may choose; this will depend 
upon the amount of moving force to be ap- 
plied, the required velocity, &c. The whole 
may be placed upon runners or on wheels, 
and thereby made portable, and be used to 
convey a continuous circular motion to the 
corn sheller, described in a former communi- 
cation, and other kinds of machinery upon a 
farm, by means of cogs, repe, band, chain or 
otherwise, and by using a crank an alterna- 
ting motion may be obtained. 

Suppose a horse placed upon a horizontal 
wheel, and drawing at a fixed object with 
sufficient force to move the wheel by his 
feet round a fixed vertical shaft; this wheel 
is supported by three small vertical wheels, 
placed at equal (or other) distances asunder, 
each with one end pointing toward the fixed 
vertical ‘shaft, and the horse placed with his 
middle over one of them, and at right angles 
to the radius of the horizontal wheel; the 
vertical wheels extend from the periphery of 
the horizontal one toward its centre, a suffi- 


cient distance to be turned by its lower face, 
Vor. I.—No, 21 21 


acting on their peripheries, and the one be- 
neath the horse extends beyond the periphery 
of the horizontal one, a sufficient distance to 
convey motion to other machinery by cogs» 
rope, band, chain or otherwise. 

If two or three horses should be used at 
the same time upon the wheel, each horse is 


placed over a vertical wheel. 
Fig. 76. 
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The horse A drawing at the fixed object 
R, parallel with the dotted line, turns the 
horizontal wheel C round the fixed vertical 
shaft at its centre; this moves the vertical 
wheels D DD and band EK, and turns the 
pulley or wheel. F in a continuous circular 
direction ; and an object attached to the crank 


G will be moved in an alternating direction. 
Chester co., Pa., 29th April, 1837. ‘ 


. & 
For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Alternating Elevator for the Power of 
Meme 


In my last communication I gave a de- 
scription of the “AnrrrNATING ELEVATOR | 
ror Horse Power.” This will give one for _ 
the application of the power of men, which — 
may be used to advantage in situations where 
horse power cannot be procured, or where 
the situation will not admit of its being used. 

The useful effect of horse power compared 
with that of men, where both are applied to 
the greatest advantage in elevating ponder- 
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ous or heavy substances, continued for ten) out muscular exertion, and at the same time 


hours each day, is generally considered by || raise a weight as near an equality with hisown 


writers on the subject, as six to one in favor 
of the horse. 

As there are some situations where the}! 
power of men can be used more convenient- 
ly than any other, it becomes a subject of 
considerable importance to apply it in such 
a manner, that the greatest useful effect will 
be produced from a given amount of exertion 
or labor. 

A horse moving on a horizontal road, at- 
tached to a rope, and the rope passing over a 
vertical pulley and descending into a well, or 
from the upper pullies, as described in the 
Alternating Elevator referred to above, will 
elevate two hundred pounds at the rate of 
two miles an hour; a man of ordinary 
strength and activity would not be able to 
carry his own weight to this height, inde- 
pendent of any load. 

Perhaps this manner of a man carrying 
his own weight alone to a given height, and 
raising an amount of weight rather less than 
his own, to the same height as he descends, 
would be the best application of human ex- 
ertion, and it is upon this supposition, that 
I recommend the following described machine 
for that purpose. 

Suppose a man weighing one hundred and 
sixty pounds, of ordinary strength, ascending 
upon a ladder, and descending ina bucket 
attacked te one end of a rope, and the other 
end of the rope attached to a weight rather 
less, say one hundred and fifty eight pounds; 
this rope runs upon a pulley placed rather 
higher than the point to which the weight is 
to be raised; now the same man carrying up 
a load of seventy-nine pounds, and descendin 
upon a ladder unloaded, would not be able to 
continue the exertion for ten hours each day, 
with more than two-thirds the velocity that 
he does when ascending unloaded, and de- 
scending without any muscular exertion. If 
we take the above estimate as a correct one, 
the power of a horse may be stated by the 
number eighteen; the best application of 
human power, three, and the usual mode of 
ditto at one. 

The insurance upon the life of a horse, to- 
gether with the expense of his food, attend- 
ance, &c. annually, would not generally be 
more than fifty per cent. beyond that of a 
man’s board and wages; this will make the 
relative value of the power of a horse to that 
of a man, in the most usual manner of apply- 
ing the power of the latter, (as above stated,) 
in the proportion as twelve to one, and com- 
pared with the best manner of applying that 
of men, as four to one; consequently, horse 
power should always be used in preference to 
that of men, where circumstances will ad- 
mit; and a man should always descend with- 


Vea 


as possible, where this kind of power is used. 
Probably there are exceptions to the rule 
of ascending unloaded, particularly where a 
man is more conspicious for strength than ac- 
tivity ; in this case he might carry up sucha 
load as experience may dictate. 
Fig. 77. 


A man weighing 160 lbs., de- 
scending in A, will raise 158 Ibs. 
in B; he then places 158 Ibs. in 
A, and descends in B, and so on 
alternately. 


Chester co., 15th April, 1837. 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


The Observer---No, 7. 
THE PEACH INSECT. 


Only a very few have, successfully, culti- 
vated an acquaintance with the history and 
habits of the peach insect—or submitted the 
plans, which have been proposed to arrest its 
ravages, to the test of fair experiment. Their 
communications, too, may be inaccessible to 
the readers of the Cabinet, generally. Hence, 
I have thought that a brief summary of what 
appears to be known, on the subject, may 
not only prove interesting, but perhaps, en- 


&|}courage further investigations. 


The Peach insect belongs to the 

Order, Lepidoptera;—having the body 
and wings covered with fine scales, 
in form of a loose powder, which 
easily rubs of. Ex. Butterfly. . 

Family, Crepuscularia ;—which fly abroad 
during the evening and morning 
twilight. 

Genus, Sphinx—Linneus. 
Sesia—Lamarck. 
Egeria—Fabricius. 

Egeria. Antenne furiform ; palpi long, 
separate, covered with long scales, or por- 
rected hair ; wings horizontal in repose; ab- - 
domen bearded at tip. 

EGERIA EXITIOSA. 
DESCRIPTION, 

Male. Body, steel blue; antennz, cilliat- 
ed on the inner side, black, with a tinge of 
blue; palpi, beneath, yellow; head, with a 
band at base, both above and beneath, pale 
yellow; eyes, black-brown; thorax, with 
two pale yellow longitudinal lines, and a 
transverse one behind, interrupted above, and 


No, 21. 


a spot of the same color beneath the origin of 
the wings; wings, hyaline, nervures and 
margin, steel blue, which is more dilated on 
the costal margin, and on the anastomasing 
band of the superior wings; feet, steel blue, 
the cox, two bands on the tibie, including 
the spines, incisures of the posterior tarsi and 
anterior tarsi, behind, pale yellow; abdomen, 
with two very narrow pale yellow bands, one 
of which is near the base, and the other on 
the middle; éai/, fringed, fringe margined 
with white each side. 

Female. Body, very dark steel blue, with 
a tinge of purple ; anfenne, destitute of cil- 
lie; palpi, beneath, black; thorax, immacu- 
late; superior wings, without any hyaline 
spot ; ¢ferior wings, hyaline, with an opaque 
margin and longitudinal line, the latter and 
the costal margin dilated; dergum, “ with the 
fifth segment bright reddish fulvous.”—Say’s 
Am. Entomology, vol. L1., plate 19. 

The general aspect of the peach fly strik- 
ingly resembles that ofa blue wasp, especially 
the female when in a state of repose, for we 
do not readily discover the nature of its lus- 
trous covering, except by the touch, and the 
inferior transparent wings are concealed be- 
neath the superior opaque ones. In the male, 
the central portion of all the wings are trans- 
parent, or want the blue scales. In the /fe- 
male, the inferior wings, only, present this 
character. ‘The broad red orange band which 
crosses her abdomen, will also distinguish her 
from the other sex. Of two females now be- 
fore me, one measures three-fourths, the other 
five-eighths of an inch long. ‘The male per- 
haps is a little shorter. 

Conforming to the general habits of the 
family to which it belongs, our subject ven- 
turesabroad only during the twilight, and thus 
so effectually eludes observation as seldom to 
be seen, unless collected in the pupa state. 

Although the egeria so generally affects our 
peach trees, as to have acquired the appro- 
priate name of Peach Fly; yet, in my gar- 
den, not only the peach, (anygdalus persica,) 
but the almong, (A. communis,) the dwarf 
flowering almond, (A. pumila,) the Chicasaw 
plum, (prunus chicasa,) and the black plum, 
(P. domestica,) have all shared the same fate. 
Future observations may, possibly, determine 
that those trees are affected by different spe- 
cies of egeria. 

When deposited in confinement, the eggs 
are oblong-oval, yellowish white, and so small 
as to be indistinctly visible to the naked eye. 
Hence, it is difficult to discover the place 
where they are usually deposited. Butas the 
larve are first observed at or immediately be- 
low the surface, and first penetrate the soft 
bark in that situation, we may safely infer, 
that to be the place where the eggs were 
deposited. I have, sometimes, seen a vast 
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number of minute Jarve, resembling those of 


the peach fly, in the moist, soft gum, which 


had exuded from the tree at the surface of 


the ground—the eggs of these might have 
been placed in the gum. : 

‘The young worms appear to penetrate the 
bark about the commencement of the autumnal 
Having reached the wood, they turn 
their course downwards to the root. As they 
make but slow progress, they cannot escape 
the frosts of winter, and must, therefore, pass 
that season in a torpid state. With the re- 
turn of spring, they resume their downward: 
course, for a time, and then return towards 
the surface, where they arrive about mid- 
summer, in order to assume the form of pup. 
The worms are then an inch, or more, in 
length, of a yellowish white, or cream color, 
the head flattened, and of a reddish brown hue. 

Having completed the larva state, it 
emerges from the bark, and choosing a situa- 
tion, just at the surface of the ground, among 
the gum, grass, and its own gnawings of the 
bark, it envelopes itself in a sort of cocoon, or 
follicle, composed principally, of gnawed bark 
cemented together with a glutinous web. 
This follicle is oblong-oval, an inch long, 
brown, and exteriorly presents nothing but 
the fragments of bark which compose it. 
Within this homely dwelling, the worm un- 
dergoes its first transformation. 

The pupa is of a_chesnut-brown color, a 
little rough, or spinose, and exhibits the form 
of the contained members in bold relief. The 
pupa state, probably, endures for two or three 
weeks, before the final transformation takes 
place. 

Generally, the pupe contained in their 
follicles, may be found, in the situation I have 
described, between the first and middle of the 
seventh month (July.) James Worth (Journ. 
Acad, Nat. Sciences, Philad. vol. IIL.) ex- 
amined his trees on the zenth, and found thirty 
larvee, (all of which had returned to the sur- 
face preparatory to their change) and twenty 
follicles, from four of which, the flies had al- 
ready escaped. I have never seen the pupe 
at any other period. Those who wish to ex- 
amine the insect can most readily procure it 
in this way. 

Some persons believe that the peach in- 
sect does not always observe the periods I 
have mentioned. Evan Thomas, in .2meri- 
can Furmer, vol. VI. p. 37, after confirming 
some of the statements | have made, says, 
“in general, however, the pup are formed 
early in October, in the midst of a conglom- 
eration of gum, fibrous, and excrementitious 
matter, and about the close of the month, the 
insect issues from the chrysalis, deposits its 
eggs, as before mentioned, and prepares to 
hibernate, like others of the same tribe, in 
the roofs of houses, beneath the bark of old 
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trees, &c. The larve appear in April, as- 
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ments, with apparent adyantege. ‘T'wotrees 


sume the nymph state, and accomplish their||so guarded in my yard, escaped the .worm 


final transformation in July. ‘Thus, there 
are two periods in each year, assigned for 
- their production and reproduction; neverthe- 
less, individuals may be seen, during the 
whole season, in almost every stage of exist- 
ence.” ‘This history will hardly be sustained 
by future observations. It does not seem 
probable, that the fly would deposit her eggs 
in October, and then endure the winter in a 
state of hibernation—nor do I suppose, that 
egos hatched in April, would reach the per- 
fect state in July. 
. Agreeably to the history of the habits and 
changes of the peach insect which I have 
given, it appears that the eggs are deposited 
from the middle of the seventh, to that of the 
eighth month, and perhaps Jater—that they 
soon hatch, and the young worms penetrate 
through the bark in the fall, where they con- 
tinue till the next midsummer. We may 
see innumerable punctures in the bark, where 
the worms have entered—yet we find com- 
paratively few of them inside—hence, it is 
probable, that many of the young progeny 
perish before they find a secure nidus. ‘The 
destruction is in proporticn to the age and 
growth of the worm—hence the later spring 
and summer months are the periods of greatest 
injury. The trees should, therefore, always be 
carefully examined, and the wornis destroyed, 
once or oftener in the spring. This would 
of course, prevent their summer ravages. 
Numerous other means have been pro- 
posed for the preservation of the peach tree. 
These may be conveniently classed accord- 
ing to their contemplated object, viz.—such 
as are intended 

Ast, To destroy the eggs or larve—and 

2d, ‘To prevent the access of the fly to the 
root of the tree, for the purpose of depositing 
its eggs. 

Remedies of the first class, can only be 
successfully applied, very soon after the eggs 
have been deposited, while they, or the young 
larva, are yet on the outside of the bark; for 
it cannot be supposed that they will be de- 
stroyed through the bark. To this class be- 
longs boiling water, brine, decoction of tobac- 
co, soft soap, lime wash, &c. applied to the 
trunk and root of the tree. They might, per- 
haps, be advantageously applied at intervals 
during the latter part of the seventh, andtwo 
or three of the following months. 

Remedies of the second class should, how- 
ever, be preferred, inasmuchas it is better to 
prevent than tocure theevil. Among these 
may be mentioned ; 

1. Such as render the vicinity of the tree 
disagreeable to the fly. This has been at- 
tempted by planting a bunch of worm-wood 
at the root of the tree, anc, in several! experi- 


be 


for severa] years, but were finally destroyed. 
Perhaps if the stalks had been tied uparound 
the trunks, instead of being allowed to fall, 
‘it might have succeeded better. It has also 
been recommended, to tie the leaves and 
stems of tobacco, &c. around the trunk, for 
the same purpose. Ido not know with what 
advantage, 

2. Such as allow the bark to dry, and be- 
come hard at the surface, so as to resist the 
attack of the young worms. This can be con- 
'veniently effected, to a certain extent, by pil- 
‘ing loose sand, ashes, lime, tanners bark, saw- 
dust, flax shives, €c. aruwnd the tree. As 
these substances co not retain much moist- 
ure, the young worm must either pierce the 
dry, hard bark, or pass far down, in guest of 
that which is soiter—and it may often perish 
in the attempt to do either. The same ob- 
ject has been obtained by removing the sur- 
face earth, spreading a coating of lime mor- 
tar round the trunk, and then returning the 
jearth. This last method, in particular, has 
been thought highly beneficial. 

3. Such as keep the flies at a stil] greater 
distance from the root of the tree. With this 
view, it has been advised to remove a little 
earth from about the tree, then to take a 
bunch of straw, or a piece of coarse cloth, or 
matting of any kind, and place it round the 
tree, retaining the lower end by replacing 
|the earth upon it, and the upper by means of 
a string round the stem. To be effectual, 
this application should be made just before 
the season when the eggs are deposited, say 
the first of seventh month (July) and it ought 
| to be removed so soonas that season is passed, 
Perhaps not earlier than the tenth month - 
(October.) When the wrapping is taken off 
the trunk should be well washed with hot 
|water, brine, decoction of tobacco, &c., as al- 
ready mentioned, in order to destroy any - 
eggs or larve, which may have been lodged 
on the bark beneath it. The desion jp 
promptly removing the guard from the tree 
is to afford an opportunity of applying the’ 
wash to the bark, so as to destroy any larve 
which may have entered at the top, before 
they reach the root. 

From ali that is known on the 
would then advise, firs/—to apply the straw - 
or matting, during the period of laying the 
egg ; second—so soon as this can with safet Ty 
be removed, to apply some of the washes 
which have been mentioned; and third—to 
examine the trees, two or three times in the 
spring, and remoye any larve which ma 
have got into them. Constant Vigilance and 
persevering industry are indispensable re- 
quisites for a successful horticulturist. 

New Garden, 5th mo. 1st, 1837. 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


The writer of this has heard that a small 
lump of lime, put into the water in which 
potatoes are boiled, causes them to be dry 
and mealy, and that salt usually causes them 
to be hard and firm. ; Zi. 


praipurilintyhlichdstcdiashtebilidiatlieiies iat: 
For the Parmers’ Cabinet. 

It is said that spirits of turpentine placed 
upon the head of horned eattle will cure the 
disease called the Hollow Horn. The pro- 
> cess recommended, is to put a small quantity 
just back of the root of the horns, und repeat 
as often as may be necessary. Animalcule 
is supposed to be the cause of this disease. A. 


From a communication of JamEs CaMAK, 
Esq. of Athens, Geo. to the Editor of the Farm- 
ers’ Register. 

Tudianm Corn, 
MADE WITHOUT TILLAGE AFTER PLANTING. 


By experiment, l have arrived at some con- 
clusions in regard to the culture of Indian 
corn, which | think are of importance to 
planters in the southern states. f commu- 
nicate them for the use of the public with 
great hesitation, because they are directly at 
variance with the received opinions on the 
subject. 

‘The early part of my life was spent in agri- 
cultural parsuits—and hence, if there were 
no other reason, I feel a deep interest in every 
thing relating toagriculture. I noticed, very 
early, the great difficulty in transplanting 
successfully the young corn plants. Whence 
comes this, bat from breaking the roots in 
taking the plant up? How is it then, that 
intelligent planters affirm the doctrine, that 
one chief object of ploughing corn, is to cut 
its roots! Ifbreaking the roots of young cern 
in transplanting it, is really fatal to its future 
growth, must not breaking its roots with the 
plough, when it is older, and the season hotter, 
be a serious injury to it? Any other conclu- 
sion seems to me to be at variance with the 
general economy of nature. [t seems to me 
that there can be, in truth, but two reasons 
for ploughing or hoeing corn,—Ist, to destroy 
grass and weeds; and 2d, to keep the soil 
loose, that the roots may penetrate easily, in 
search of their proper food. But in accom- 
plishing these two purposes, great injury 
must be done to the corn, by breaking its 
roots. Can we not accomplish both these 
ends, and at the same time keep clear of the 
attendant mischief? I think we can. 

Last spring I planted a small piece of poor 
ground—first breaking itup well. The rows 
were made three feet apart, and the stakes 
left about a foot apart in the drill. The 
ground had been very foul last year with 
crab grass, whose seed matured. ‘The corn 
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was not well up this spring before the grass 
began to appear. When the corn had about 
four or tive blades, the young grass completely _ 
covered the ground and the corn was turning 
yellow. I spread a small quantity of stable 
manure around the corn, and covered the 
Whole ground with leaves from the forest, 
taking care to do this when the ground was 
wet, and the leaves also, that they might not 
be blown away, and to leave the tops uncc- 
vered. In ten days there was nota particle 
of iving grass to be found, and the corn had 
puton that deep bluish green which always be 
tokens a heathtul condition of the plant. 

Irom the day the corn was planted until 
after the fodder was pulled, and the tops cut, 
nothing more was done with it, and the re- 
sult is a product at the rate of forty-two bush- 
els to the acre—about one third of' the stalks 
having two ears on each of them. 

1 noted, in the course of the summer, the 
following facts :— 

Ist. ‘The corn treated thus, was always 
ahead of some planted alongside of it, and 
treated in the usual way. 

2d. It ripened at least ten days svoner than 
other corn, planted at the same time. 

3d. During the hottest and dryest days 
the blades never twisted up, as did other corn 
in the neighborhood. 

4th. In the dryest weather, on removing 
the leaves, the ground was found to be moist 
to the surface, and loose, as deep as it had 
been at first broken up. 

oth. The heaviest rains had scarcely any 
effect in washing away the soil, or making it 
hard. : 

It certainly will require less labor to pro- 
duce corn in this way, than in the usual mode. 
And even if it required more, we have the 
consolation to know, that while, by the old 
mode, every hour’s work is an injury to the 
land, by this mode, every hour’s work is mak- 
ing the land, better; for few things can be 
better manure than the coating of leaves put 
on insummer, when ploughed in in the winter 
or spring following. 

I used leaves raked up in the forest, because 
of these there is an ample supply within the 
reach of almost every person—and because 
there seems, from my observation, to be a 
strong antipathy between dead and decaying 
forest leaves, and crab grass, that most har- 
assing foe of agriculturists. 

I make this communication, as [ have al- 
ready said, with hesitation, because the idea 
of raising corn without ploughing and hoeing, 
and at the same time improving the land, 
by protecting it against the influence of a 
scorching sun and washing rains, is directly in 
the teeth of the universal practice for ages. 
The thing is, however, at least, worthy of fur- 
ther trial. It may lead to most important 
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results. Those who think the plan worth 
any attention, may easily make an experiment 
with an acre or two, and note carefully its 
progress through the summer. If they are sat- 
isfied, after the trial, that there is any thing 
in it, to extend the operation will not be a 
difficult matter. 

If, on experiment, it should be found advis- 
able to extend the operation, the proper way 
would be I think, to collect the leaves in the 
winter, and deposite them in heaps on the 
ground on which they are to be used, and 
the next spring, during a wet season, after 
the corn isup, spread them, taking care to 
Jeave the tops of the young corn uncovered. 

There is one very important result that 
must follow the success of this plan on a 
Jarge scale—and it was with an eye chiefly 
to that result, that my experiment was under- 
taken. Theconstant excuse for not improving 
land, is that where cotton is grown, the time 
necessary, first to cultivate the growing crop 
properly—next to gather it, and then to pre- 
pare for a new crop, leaves the planter no 
time to collect manure. My plan will put 
an end to that excuse at once; for wherever 
leaves are to be had, half the time usually 
bestowed on working the corn crop in the 
usual way, spent in gathering leaves and 
putting them on the ground, instead of plough- 
ing it, may in a short time, accomplish 
every thing that can be desired in the way of 
manuring. 

Why may not the same process answer in 
the cultivation of cotton? If it keeps the 
ground soft and moist, and prevents the growth 
of grass and weeds in a corn crop, it will 
surely have the same effect with cotton—and 
be the means, further, of preserving the cotton 
when the bolls open, from all the injury it 
sustains from the soil in wet seasons. This 
is, however, but speculation. Let it be tested 


by actual experiment. ; 
J amps CAMAK, 


Farmers’ Work. 


Pasturing Stock.—Do not turn your cat- 
tle to grass too early in the spring. Dr. 
Deane was of opinion that the 20th of May, 
was, in our climate, quite early enough to 
permit cattle to go to pasture; and some 
farmers think it best to keep working oxen 
and horses to hay, &c. at least to the first of 
June. [t is not right to turn all sorts of cat- 
tle into pasture together. Milch cows, work- 
ing oxen and fatting beasts should have the| 
first feeding of an inclosure. Afterwards 
sheep and horses, When the first has been | 
fed off, it should be shut up, and the manure 
which has been dropped should be beaten to 
pieces, and well scattered. Afterwards the 
second pasture should be treated in the same 
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manner, and the rest in course, feeding the 
wettest pasture after the driest, that the soil 
may not be too much broken up by the cat- 
tles’ feet. 

Dr. Deane observed, that “* something con- 
siderable is saved by letting all sorts of graz- 
ing animals take their turns in a pasture.— 
By means of this, nearly all the herbage pro- 
duced will be eaten; much of which would 
otherwise be lost. Horses will eat the leay- 
ings of horned cattle: and sheep will eat 
some things that both the one and the other 
leave, 

‘Let the stock of a farmer be greater or 
less, he shuuld have at least four inclosures of 
pasture land. One enclosure may be fed two 
weeks and then shut up to grow. Each one 
will recruit well in six weeks; and each will 
have this time to recruit. But in the latter 
part of October, the cattle may range through 
all the Jots unless some one may become too 
wetand soft. Feeding pastures in rotation is 
of greater advantage than some are apt to 
imagine. One acre, managed according to 
the above directions, will turn to better ac- 
count some say who have practised it, than 
three acres in the common way.” 

An English writer says, in turning out ~ 
horses to grass in the spring, it is usual to 
choose the forenoon of a fine day to do it in; 
the natural consequence is, the horse fills his 
belly during the sunshine and lies down to 
rest during the cold of the night, thereby 
probably exposing himself to disorders. In 
some parts of Yorkshire, a better practice 
prevails; the horse is turned out at bed-time ; 
the consequence is, he eats all night, and 
sleeps in the sunshine of the next day.” 

It will not be proper, when you have turned 
your cattle to grass, to overlook or neglect 
them. You should see every animal every 
day, if you rise an hour before the sun for 
that purpose. 

The bottom of an old hay stack is said to — 
be excellent manure for pasture land, as be- 
sides the nourishment it affords, it contains a 
quantity of grass seed, which furnishesa new 
set of plants. It should never be suffered to- 
mix with manure for grain, or corn lands, as 
it will cause them to be overrun with grass 
and other plants, which though useful in a pas- 
ture, are weeds in arable land. 


a 
Importance of Destroying Weeds. 
_ The abundance in which weeds are seen 
in some fields, show conclusively that but 
little of the mischief caused by them is un- 
derstood. Weeds are injurious to the land 
and to the crop in almost every possible way 
that they can be. In the first place they ex- 
haust the soil to support their own useless 
growth, and abstract that nourishment from 
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it, which ought to go exclusively to support 
the crop. Secondly, they crowd upon other 
plants above ground, prevent them from 
branching out at their roots, and deprive them 
of a free circulation of air necessary for their 
health and vigor, so that they shoot up only 
single, weak, sickly stalks, incapable of pro- 


ducing a valuable crop. Thirdly, they throw} 


off from the soil through their leaves into the 
air, an almost incredible quantity of moisture, 
and speedily reduce the ground to so dry a 
state, as to be fit for weeds only to grow in, 
So enormous is the quantity thrown off by 
some plants, that it actually exceeds more 
than twice their own weight in a single day. 
A bunch cf grass, placed, during a very dry 
season, under a large vessel, sent off moisture 
in two minutes so as to cover the vessel with 
drops, which run down its sides. Dr. Watson, 
who first performed this experiment, was led 
to conclude from its results that an acre of 
grass exhales more than thirty hogsheads a 
day. Plants are in fact but channels 
through which moisture is conveyed up from 
the soil to be dissipated in the air. Hence, 
the absurdity of the opinion, that weeds will 
prevent the ground becoming dry by shading 
it. Let any one in dry weather examine a 
piece of perfectly bare soil, a few inches be- 


low the surface, and compare its degree of 


moisture with that of soil at an equal depth, 

near the roots of a thick growth of weeds, 

and he will find the difference astonishing. 
Now, of what use is it to attempt raising 


crops if they are to be wasted by a growth of 


weeds! Of what use is if to buy land, and 
plough it, and prepare it, and put in the crops, 
if after all, these crops are suffered to be 
eaten up by such intruders. If a drove o 
cattle should break into a field, no one would 
think of resting a moment till they were 
driven out; and yet many allow myriads o 
noxious weeds to overspread their lands, often 
doing threefold more mischief, with scarcely 
an effort to check their progress. And thisis 
not only permitted in cultivated fields, but in 
meadows and pastures, which are sometimes 
literally covered with Canada thistle, St. 
John’s wort, and many others, to the total 
exclusion of every thing else from the soil. 
— Gen. Farmer. 
——_—. 
Beans. 


What is the best kind of beans to plant for 
a field crop. Some say the white bean be- 
cause they think it is the most saleable. Mr. 
Buel says the China bean is the best; be- 
cause he says 1. It is intrinsically the richest 
and best bean; 2. It ripens early, and comes 
off in time for a crop of winter grain; 3. We 
think it gives the best crop; and 4, It brings 
us the best price. Yet we ought in candor 
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to add, that it requires the best ground. The 
white bean will grow where this will starve. 
The white bean is the most saleable. We 
think plaster may benefit the bean crop; and 
recommend that it be sown at the rate of 


a bushel to the acre, before the last ploughing 
for the crop. 


On anacre of light ground, where the clo- 
ver had been frozen out the preceding win- 
ter, | spread eight loads of long manure, and 
immediately ploughed and harrowed the 
ground. Drills or furrows were then made 
with a light plough at the distance of two 
and a half feet, and the beans thrown along 
the furrows about the 25th of May, by the 
hand, at the rate of at least a bushel on the 
acre. | then guaged a double mould-board 
plough, which was passed once between the 
rows, and was followed by a light one horse 
roller, which flattened the ridges. The crop 
was twice cleaned of weeds, by the hoe, but 
not earthed. ‘The product was more than 
forty-eight bushels by actual measurement. 
‘The beans brought me one dollar the bushel 
last fall. The third experiment was likewise 
upon a piece of ground, where the clover had 
been killed. It was ploughed about the first 
of June, the seed sown like peas, upon the 
first furrow, and harrowed in. The drought 
kept them back, but about 65 rods of ground, 
on which the experiment was made, gave a 
product of twelve and a half bushels. The 
crop was too ripe when it was harvested, and 
as it was cut with a scythe, I estimated that 
about two and a half bushels were left upon 
the ground. No labor was bestowed upon 
them from the time they were sown till they 
were harvested. 


Agriculture. 


To solicit his mother earth for life’s susten- 
tation by the wholesome process of tillage, 
has ever been the most natural and honorable 
occupation of man. ‘The great Creator has 
designated the earth, not only as the eommon 
receptacie of the mouldering bones and de- 
cayed forms of human kind, but also as their 
common sourceof aliment.and support whilst 
the vital current continues to flow. And, es 
the pursuit of agriculture is the most universal 
and natural employment of our race, so it is 
the most rich in moral fruits ; and more than 
any other avocation, leads.to a desirable inno- 
cence and simplicity of life. Its rural scenery, 
“ the pomp of groves, thé garniture of fields, 
all that the genial ray of morning gilds, all 
that echoes to the song of even, and all the 
dread magnificence of heaven,” are so many 
sublime incentives to adoration and gratitude, 

The season of the year has now arrived 
when the busy operations of husbandry are 
commencing. 
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** When first young zephyr melts the mountain snow, 

And Spring unbinds the mellowing mould below, 

Press the deep plough, and urge the groaning team, 

Where the worn shares, in opening furrows gleam.” 

' It is now the patient earth endures the rake 
and the harrow; and in return for the deep 
wounds inflicted on her broad and furrowed 
visage, promises an ample remuneration in 
those precious fruits that constitute the life 
of man and beast. It is now that the hand 
of industry deposits among the clods the 
dry and withered seeds, which would remain 
as unproductive as the salt sown by Ulysses 
on the sea shore, but for the kindly blessings 
of Heaven. 

The true secret of Agriculture, as Cato has 
long since taught us, to “feed well.”? The 
neglect of this rule will be fatal to all success 
in the matter, will bring disappointments in- 
stead of harvests, and poverty instead of abun- 
dance. It will be found universally, that 
husbandry may be pronounced good or bad 
according to the observance or disregard of 
this rule. Let the faithful beasts of burden 
be consigned to leanness, let the lowing herds 
pine away for want of sufficient pasturage, 
let all the creatures for man’s use be left in 
meagre, il]-fed forms, and no great penetration 

- will be requisite to pourtray the character of 
such husbandry. But reverse the picture, 
and the most captious and fastidious taste 
would admit the merit of the management that 
pei so bless and beautify the beasts of the 
field. 


Gooseberries, 


In all cases, the gooseberry should be kept 
free from suckers, and trained near the ground 
to a single stem, this mode of training them 
being found to cause a far greater product in 
quantity, as well as an increase in the size. 
They need much attention in other respects, 
and one-third of the old wood must be regu- 
larly trimmed out every autumn, by which 
means a succession of thrifty bearing wood 
will be kept up; as the finest fruit is produced 
on the young shoots of the previous year’s 
growth, it is also necessary every autumn to 
dig in a plenty of old well-rotted manure 
around them. This treatment will cause 
them to grow strong, and the fruit to be large 
and fair. Where the summers are very hot, 
a northern aspéct is preferable, and the fruit 
will be twice the size if they are planted 
against a north fence, or in any other situa- 
tion where they are sheltered from the in- 
tense heat of noon-day, which, when differ- 
ently situated, often scorches the fruit to such 
a degree as to entirely stop its growth.— 
Prince. 


——- — 


He who knows the world will not be too 
bashful. He who knows himself will not be 
impudent, 
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Potatoes for Food. 


Their uses for man or beast are too well 
understood to require any remarks of mine 
on the subject. ‘This most valuable of plants 
in the whole vegetable kingdom, undoubtedly 
affords more healthy nourishment to that por- 
tion of the human family residing in Europe 
and America, than that of any other vege- 
table; perhaps it is safe to say double the 
amount, and at less than half the expense. 


Orchards and Gardens of Damascus. 


The city is entirely surrounded by orchards, 
or rather by forests of fruit trees, with which 
the vines are entwined as at Naples, and hang 
in festoons among fig, apricot, pear and cherry 
trees. Under these trees, the earth, which 
is rich, fertile, and always well watered, is 
carpeted with barley, corn, maize, and all the 
leguminous plants which this soil produces. 
Little white houses peep out here and there, 
from amidst the verdure of the forests; they 
are either the gardners’ houses, or little sum- 
mer houses belonging to the family who own 
the ground. These cultivated enclosures are 
peopled with horses, sheep, camels and doves, 
and every thing that can impart animation to 
the scenery of nature; they are on an aver- 
age, two or three acres in extent, and are 
separated one from another by mud walks 
baked in the sun, and by fine quickset hedges. 
Numerous shady paths, refreshed by fountains, 
intersect these gardens, leading from one 
suburb to another, or to the different gates of 
the city. The gardens form a boundary 
twenty or thirty leagues in circumference 
round Damascus.—Lazartine’s Pilgrimage. 


The Farms of England. 


The farms are regularly laid out in squares 
and parallelograms of from two to forty acres, 
and in general they are laid down as smooth 
and level as the rollercan make them. Here 
is a luxuriant wheat field, and there a fine 
meadow, and next a rich pasture, and there 
busy preparations for putting in potatoes or 
turneps; and there barley or oats just shoot- 
ing up from the dark and rich soil. But 
scarcely a rod of fence, such as we meet with 
every where in the United States of America, 
do you see in your two hundred miles ride 
from Liverpool tothe metropolis. All is haw- 
thorn ; and these hedges, which are, for the 
most part, kept neatly trimmed about the 
gardens and farm-houses, and by the road 
side, add more to the beauty of the country 
than any description had pictured upon any 
mind. The common method of making the 
hedges is this: first a ridge is thrown up, per- 
haps a foot from the level of the fields which 
are to be fenced off, then the young thorn is 
planted in two parallel rows, about a foot or 
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eighteen inches apart. The growth is not 
very rapid; but when it has attained the 
height of four or five feet in about as many 
years, it becomes so dense that no domestic 
animals would think of breaking through it. 
The leaf is small, deeply verdant, and beau- 
tifully serrated. In the month of May these 
hedges are clothed with a white fragrant 
blossom, very much resembling that of the 
thorns of our own country, and it is then that 
the honeysuckle and other wild flowers un- 
fold their bright hues and mingle their sweet- 
ness with the hawthorn, In the hedges, trees, 
such as the oak, the elm, and the horse ches- 
nut, are planted, sometimes in rows near 
together, but oftener far apart, so that each 
one rises and waves by itself over the humble, 
but not less charming growth below. Single 
trees of a great age, and very large, are 
sprinkled here and there in every direction, 
and every now and then you catch a glimpse 
in the distance of a grove or circular clump, 
which adds nota little to the beauty of the 
landscape.— Humphrey's Tour. 


Is Farming Profitable? 


In prosecuting the business of life, it is very 
desirable to do it in sucha manner that, so far 
as regards temporal matters, competency at 
least may be secured; and the way in which 
this can be done the most easily, effectually, 
and with the ieast probability of reverses, be- 
comes an inquiry of considerable interest. 
We speak now of the ordinary means of ob- 
taining a good living, of the regular prosecu- 
tion of professional business, of the usual re- 
sults of trade, of money at the legal rates of 
interest, and farming as it has been on the 
average for the last five years. Nowin some 
respects the “times are out of joint ;” all the 
customary modes of doing business seem to be 
broken up; men are in a haste to be rich; 
and the opportunities for speculation, and the 
success which in some instances has attended 
it, appear to have had their influence every 
where—less perhaps among farmers than any 
other class of citizens, though even for them 
it will not do to plead entire exemption.— 
Many have sold their farms, and after spend- 
ing months in looking for others, have come 
again and consented to pay roundly for the 
privilege of getting on to the ‘old place” 
again, Other farmers have sold out, and with- 
out personal investigation, have at once start- 
ed for that earthly paradise, the far west.— 
Disappointed, they have returned, and. after 
having lost most of their property in the ex- 
penses of removal, are content to again com- 
mence a gradual accumulation of property. 
But a great majority are still working on, 
sowing and reaping, and it is a question which 
should be solved; whether such are not on the} 
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whole making money as fast as they probably 
would with the same capital in any other le- 
gitimate business. What we mean is, cana 
aman with five or ten thousand dollars, real- 
ize as much from it by investing it in afarm, 
as he could by loaning it at the legal rate of 
interest; and will it support himself or his 
family as handsomely in the first way as the 
last? ‘To contribute our mite towards answers 
ing these questions, is the object of this pa- 
per. 

The man who expects to get rich at once 
by farming, must expect to be disappointed ; 
but in this matter he is no worse off than he 
who has only the same moderate capital in 
cash, and uses it ina legal way. Inboth cases 
the addition to the capital stock, can con- 
sist only of what remains of the income after 
all demands upon it are met. We will at- 
tempt to illustrate this. ‘Two men, A. and 
B., are about to commence life withthe same 
capital, say five thousand dollars in cash, each; 
and their personal expenses are also the same. 
A. invests the whole of his in a farm, and 
stock, and goes to work upon it. B. is appre- 
hensive he could not live so, and invests his 
cash in stock which yields him seven per 
cent., and determines to do enough to pay his 
way, so that the interest shall be clear; now 
which of the two are the most likely to possess 
competence, if not actual wealth, at the end 
of ten years? Perhaps a majority at first 
thought, would say, B. certainly; but we 
think differently, and imagine that the 
chances are altogether in favor of A., and 
these are some of the reasons for this opinion. 

In the first place his occupation is favora- 
ble to health. The life of a farmer is one of 
labor, it is trae; but labor, unless carried to 
excess, is far from being prejudicial to the 
body or the mind. Vigorous exercise, such 
is the law of our natures, is necessary to the 
full development of either our bodily or men- 
tal powers, and unless this necessity is forced 
upon us in part, we are apt to evade it, and 
we suffer in consequence. The maxim, that 
every man naturally is as idle as he can be, 
we do not dispute; acquired habits, induced — 
by the necessity for exertion, are sufficient 
to account for any seeming exceptions to this 
rule. Hence the probability is, that A., hay- 
ing before his eyes the necessity of labor on 
his farm, will perform the labor, and reap the 
double benefit in his health and in his purse; 
while B., who cannot expect to feel that ne- 
cessity, will of course be less active and in- 
dustrious, will become less and less inclined 
to labor, and will eventually feel the effects — 
of this disinclination in diminished health and. 
decreasing’ profits. 

Another reason why the prospects of A, 
are better than those of B. is to be found in 
the Aabits that personal industry is almost sure 
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to create. Experience and observation both 


assure us, that the man who has any means 


of living beyond what depends on his own 
exertion, is very apt to acquire contemptuous 
ideas of economy, and whatever may be his 
original intentions, sooner or later finds him- 
self trenching first on the interest of his capi- 
tal, and then on the capital itself. ‘here can 
be very few instances found in the country, 
where the sons of rich men have not dimin- 
ished the inheritance received from their pa- 
rents, and the examples are still more rare in 
which the second generation have not suc- 
ceeded in scattering the descending property 
to the winds. A pride, as false as it is inju- 
rious, makes those who can live upon their 
money, dislike exertion, until this dislike be- 
comes a habit, rarely shaken off, even after 
its effects are staring the individual in the 
face. 

But the most sufficient reason of all why 
A. will succeed, while B. will probably fail, 
is found in the fact, that money invested in 
farming is far better than money at 7 per 
cent. This we think will. be questioned by 
few who have been in the habit of observing 
what passes around them, or examining the 
reports made of particular farms which have 
from time to time appeared in the farming 
journals of the day. [n all such reportsit is 
evident, that after deducting the expense of 
working, a certain per cent. for the wear and 
tear, and the necessary repairs, and the inter- 
est of the capital employed, the remainder 
will be clear profits. The amount of this pro- 
fit will depend on circumstances. The ex- 
pense of working a grain farm will be great- 
er than on a grazing farm, but the capital em- 
ployed in stocking is less, and the profits nsu- 
ally much higher; the returns for labor are 
quicker, and the proceeds accumulate in a 
comyound ratio. 

There have been quite a number of farm 
reports given to the public through the agri- 
cultural journals, but we do not recollect one 
in which the expense of working was given 
with precision. The value of the products 
of the farm have been stated, and the reader 
has been left to form his own estimate of the 
amount to be deducted for the items of ex- 
pense mentioned above, and in most cases the 
amount of capital employed has been left to 
conjecture. How then shall the actual ex- 
penditure of the farmer be estimated ? for un- 
less this can be done with an approximation 
to accuracy, it is evident the clear profit of a 
farm can not be known. 

We have been convinced by observation 
and experience, and by estimates made with 
as much care as possible, that one-third of the 
proceeds of a farm will amply suffice to cover 
all the ordinary expenditures, or in other 
words will pay for working, keep the farm in 
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repair, and replace the interest on the capital. 
We are sustained in this position by a com- 
munication from Dr, Beekman, the Secretary 
of the State Ag. So., addressed to the editor 
of the Farmer’s Register, Richmond, Va. in 
which he states, that except in extraordinary 
case, one-third of the products will meet all 
expenses, leaving two-thirds as profit. 

Mr. 8S. T. Vary of Kinderhook, made a re- 
port of his farm for the Cultivator, in which 
he estimates the proceeds from 145 acres of 
land at $2,285. Deduct one-third of this, 
and there is Jeft $1,524, which is the inter- 
est of 21,772; Mr. Vary did not state his 
capital or the value of his Jand, but the pro- 
fits would pay the interest on 145 acres at 
$ 150 an acre—probably more than double its 
actual price. 

Mr. Carter, of Champion, Jefferson county, 
has furnished judge Buel a farm report, which 
makes a total of $1,639 from 100 acres.— 
Among the items is one not usually found on 
farms, viz: mulberry trees, and which to Mr. 
C. are quite a source of profit. This amount, 
less one-third as expenses, &c. would leave 
$ 1,093 as profit, or the interest on a capital 
of $15,600, which would fix Mr. Carter’s 
100 acres at $156 dollars an acre—a price 
which would make the good farmers of Jef- 
ferson county open wide their eyes. 

We have been furnished by a friend with 
two farm reports, which, though more full 
than the foregoing, as they state the capital 
employed, are still deficient in not giving an 
accurate account of the expenses of cultiva- 
tion. The first report is from a farm on which 
86 acres are under cultivation, and the capi- 
tal, including farm and stock, is estimated at 


4,500 dollars. The proceeds of this farm are 
given as follows: 

W heat, $160; Wool, $112 
Barley, 111 | Sheep, 24 
Oats, 390 | Dairy, 90 
Hay, 240 | Beef, 80 
Peas, 40 | Grass Seed, 35 
Pork, 150 —. 
Potatoes, 40 $ 1,442 
Ruta Baga, 50 


Making a total of $1,442, after leaving 
many minor sources of profit out of the ac- 
count, such as two or three acres of poor corn, 
and other things of which the actual value 
was not ascertained. The crop of wheat on 
this farm was reduced at least two-thirds by 
the severe winter, yet after deducting one- 
third of the whole, a profit of $962 is left. 
This sum would be worth the interest of 
$ 13,742; or in other words, the capital in 
this case pays an interest of twenty-one per 
cent. The cultivated land of this farm at 
legal interest would be worth 159 dollars an 
acre. 

The other report is from a small farm, forty 
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acres under cultivation, and the capital in From the Farmers’ Register. 

farm and stock estimated at $1,600. The||Pirections for the Cultivation of Water= 
following is the list of the items with their waslons aue Warne topes: 

value ; and it should be added that the report February 25th, 1835. 


is for 1835, when farm produce, as will be|] Enclosed I send you memoranda for the 
seen from the prices, was from ten to twenty || management of watermelons and cantelopes, 
per cent. below its present value. by a gentleman who, in 43 degrees of north 

Oats, 310 bushels, 44 cts, $135 62 ||latitude, frequently raises melons weighing 


Potatoes, 340, 25 85 00 |\from thirty to forty pounds. [f the same 
Ruta Baga, 240, 25 60 00 ||pains were taken in the south, how fine and 
Buckwheat, 24, 50 12 00 |\large we might grow our melons. 
Corn, 100, 50 50 00 Your obt, serv’t, —. 
8 pigs, $2 00 16 00 ' 
15 lambs, 1 00 15 00 Holes, 2 feet diameter, 20 inches deep, 
20 tons hay, 6 00 120 00 || filled 1 foot with garden rubbish and unrotted 
1 colt, 210 00 20 OO |;manures, beat down hard, and watered, (two 
Cheese, 11 cwt. at 07 77 00 |)or three buckets full,) then filled to the top 
Butter, 605 lbs, 15 90 75 || With rich soil: on this spread an inch of fine 
Fees, 25 doz. 12 3 12 |\compost or well rotted manure, compact, but 
Beef, 16 cwt. 8 50 56 OO |not hard. Stick the Seeds—(say twenty or 
Pork, 8 « 5 00 40 00 |\thirty to a hill,)—the upper end of the seed 
Wool, 80 Ibs, 50 40 QO ||te bea little below the surface of the com- 
Grass seed, 6 00 post; brush over the hill with the hand so as 
Peas, 50 bush. 50 25 OQ |\to fill the holes made by the fingers; then 
. cover the hill with an inch of clear sand, of- 
$851 49 |\ten watered. In Alabama, I should think, 


grass turf, (the grass side down,) would be a 
good filling for the 12 inches. 

Hills, 10 feet apart, 2, 3, and at most, 4 
plants only to remain in a hill, and standing 
apart from each other: thinned by the time 
the plants have 6 leaves. | | 

If the season be dry, dig down by the side 
of the hills nearly as deep as the bottom of 
the holes, and put in a bucket or two of wa- 
ter—filling the hole after the water is absorbed : 
as soon as the yellow bug is gone, take 
away the sand and supply its place with soil. 
This is all that can be done in the hill. 

When the plant has six leaves, take off the 
center shoot with the point of a sharp pen- 
knife, and when the lateral shoots are six 
inches long, take of all but three : when these 
begin to fall to the ground, secure them down 
with cross sticks; and as they advance, spade 
up the ground foot deep in advance of the 
vines. 

Once in every 3 or 4 feet, puta shovel full 
of soil on a leaf joint of the vine, (not cover- 
ing up the leaf,) and press it down gently 
with the foot on both sides of the leaf: if this 
is kept moist it will take root. The ends of 
the vines to be kept to the ground by cross | 
sticks. 

Let the vines spread from the hills so as to 
cover the whole ground. | 

If the side branches of the main vines are 
inclined to head up, and not to keep to the 
ground, take them off, say a foot from the 
main vine, 

All pruning to be done in the middle of the 
day when the sun shines. . 4 

Let no melon set within 4 or 5 feet from 


Deduct as before one-third.'from the above 
total, and we have $567 66, as the profits of 
forty acres. This would be the interest of 
$8,100, or on the value of 40 acres at $ 200 
per acre. ‘This farm pays 35 per cent. on the 
capital at the above estimates of expense and 
profit, a fact which goes far to prove the con- 
clusion often advanced in this journal, that 
small farms yield a greater profit than large 
ones, as they are in general much better cul- 
tivated. 

But it is very possible some will contend 
that one-third of the products will only pay 
for cultivation and repairs, and that the in- 
terest of the capital employed should still be 
deducted in order to give a correct view of the 
comparative profits of A. and B. We will do 
this, and it will be seen that the farm which 
is estimated at $4,500 pays 14 per cent. on 
the capital, and the one estimated at $ 1,600, 
twenty-eight per cent. on the sum invested. 
These two reports have not been given be- 
cause there was any thing extraordinary in 
the amount of their products; on the contra- 
ry we imagine there are few good farms 
which might not equal or exceed them; our 
object has been to call the attention of farmers 
to a proper estimate of their advantages, and 
show that money might be safely and profita- 
bly invested in the business of cultivating the 
soil.— Genesee Farmer. 


Accustom yourself to strict observance o 
your duty in all respecte, and it will in time 
be as troublesome to omit or violate it, as it 
is to many people to practise it. 
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the root; and then only one on a_ lateral 
branch, three toa plant. Let the vine run 
onas far as it will—keeping it to the ground: 
permit no melon to grow that is deformed: 
pull off no male blossoms. paws 

When the melon is nearly to its size, 
others may be permitted to set on the same 
vine, and a second crop raised. 1 should 
think the vines might be made to grow froin 

2() to 80 feet long. 
- Great care should be taken that the vines 
are not moved or trod upon. 

The early but small melons. Let the 
melon set at the 2d or 3d leaf-joint from the 
root, and take the vine off two joints beyond 
the melons. ; 

To increase the number of cantelopes.— 
ake off all the melons that set within two 
feet of the roots. 

These may be planted 6 feet apart, 4 to the 
hill, and require no particular attention. 

Sand on the hills is one of the best pre- 
ventatives against the yellow bug, though not 
entirely a preventative. 7 

itis useful to plant pumpkin or squash 
seeds near the hills for the bugs—taking care 
to pull them up as soon as the bugs are gone. 

Cantelopes should not be planted nearer 
than 20 yards to muskmelons or cucumbers. 

To improve your seed, save none but from 
the very best melons. 

Keep a record if you wish to know certain- 
ly the results. , 


T 


Emportant Questions in Husbandry , 
should be Settled. 


¢ 


No Advantages gained by Cutting up Corn 
when bitten by a Frost. 


There are, in relation to practical husban- 
dry, very many important questions, which 
remain yet to besettled. Nothing could con- 
pe more succesfully to the advancement 
_ of the rural arts, than to bring such questions 
to a satisfactory solution. ‘Ihe questions to 
which we allude are indeed very numerous. 
Scarcely any truth, in relation to the practice 
of agriculture, is so well and so generally 
ascertained and established, as to command 
universal belief, and produce uniformity in 
practice. In regard to almost every thing 
that comes within the province of agriculture, 
practical men entertain different opinions. 
Yet it is an unquestionable truth, in relation 
to every sort of busindldetindct the sun, that 
there is one right way of doing it, and that 
there is no other way equally good. When 
two or more farmers differ in their opinions, 
relative to practicing any specific branch of 
husbandry, they may indeed all be wrong, but 
it 1s certain they cannot all be right. 

It is very desirable that the important ques- 
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tions which so frequently arise, in relation to 
the practice of agriculture, should be settled 
in a satisfactory manner. Gentlemen of 
scientific aud practical attainments, who 
delight in rendering themselves useful as the 
patrons of agriculture, should, with a single 
eye, aim at such objects, 

Important questions in relation to the advan- 
tages of using plaster, the manner of its appli- 
cation and the manner also ofits action, remain 
yet tobe settled. ‘The public mind needs to eb 
further enlightened on those subjects, for it is 
obvious that farmers do not in general avail 
themselves, to so great an extent as they 
might, of the advantages to be derived from 
the use of this mysterious article. Important 
questions relative to the best methods of cul- 

Itivating the wheat crop, the cern crop, and 
all the other crops connected with the busban- 
dry of the country, also remain yet to be 
settled. ‘There are also yet to be settled ques- 
tions of the highest importance, relative to 
the advantages to be derived from the culture 
of roots, together with the manner of their 

ulture, and the most profitable uses to which 

y can beapplied. We see already that an 
immense field lies in view, aflordiug unlimited 
scope for inquiry, and for investigations rela- 
tive to the agricultural interests of the coun- 
try. ' 

To these general remarks, we add two 
specific questions, selected not only because 
they are intrinsically important, but because 
they frequently occur, and no less than any 
others divide the minds of farmers. 1. If 
corn, while in a state of imperfect maturity, 
be bitten and injury by frost, will any thing 
be gained by cutting it up? 2. Is it profitable, 
itiordiggry cases, to cut up corn at all, or to 
cut up the stalks while the ears are attached 
to them? In answer to the first question 
we shall now offer some remarks, and to the 
second we may respond at another time. 

At the time of the great frost in Septem- 
ber, we happened to havea small field of 
corn which was badly injured by that frost 
and what to cowith it was to usa perplexing 
question. Having, however, a slight impres- 
sion that something might be gained by cut- 
ting it up immediatly, we went at it, and cut 
and put up with our own hands, as much per- 
haps, as grew on ‘the fourth of an ace. But 
finding that the work was toilsome, and hay- 
ing some misgivings as to what might be the 
consequences of it, we concluded to discon- 
tinue our labors, and abandon the crop to its 
fortune, whatever it might be. 

The results of this experiment were such 
as fully to sustain the opinions entertained by 
by the old farmer of Waterloo, as reported 
by the editor of the Farmer, who was present 
and heard the conversation. The conversation 
turned on the question, what should be done 
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with corn that had been stricken with the 
frost? The old farmer“ said that corn would 
ripeu when deprived of its tops by the knife, 
and why should it not ripen when deprived 
of its leaves by the frost?. But the leaves 
were not all killed, and the juices were fresh 
in the stalks, He thought the best manage- 
ment was, to let it alone.” We are satisfied 
that the old farmer gave wise counsels—that 
his reasoning was logical, and his opinions 
correct. On subsequently examining the 
results of our experiment, we were not able 
to discover that the corn which had been 


cut up, had, in any respect, the adyantage of 


that which had not been cut. ‘The difference 
in quality was not indeed very striking, yet 
there wasa diflerence, and it was decidedly 
in favor of the uncut corn. In relation to 
this experiment we submit the following 
remarks. 1. Several of the stalks, although 
put up as well as we knew how to do it, cot 
down and suffered by exposure to the weather. 
In such case the corn was badly damaged. 
2. No part of the corn that had been cut up, 


came in so well as that which had not been 


cut, while some of it was’ badly injured 

exposure to the weather. 3. If any advan- 
tages were gained by cutting, they were to 
be found only in the oreater value of the 
stalks for the use of fooder. Were these 
sufficient to balance the expense of cutting 
and putting up, together with considerable 
Joss in damage to the crop? This we doubt. 
We think, as did the old farmer of Waterloo, 
that when unripe corn is stricken with frost, 
the best way to manage it is, to let it alone, 

Dan Brapuey. 
Marcullus, Feb, 1837. 


——E 


Wark. bk wad ‘* 


It would be well if every cultivator was 
aware of the important fact, that whoever 
finds marl, finds a mine of great value. It is 
one of the best and most general manures in 
nature; proper for all soils and all crops. 
Marl is usually found under moss or peat, in 
low, sunken lands, and especially nigh the sea 
or large rivers. It has been sometimes dis- 
covered by ant hills, as those insects bring 
up small pieces of shell from their holes. It 
may be powi by the application of a mineral] 
acid, and even good vinegar will cause an 
effervescence. — 

“To find the composition of a marl, pour a 
few ounces of diluted muriatic acid into a 
Florence flask; place them in a scale and 
let them be balanced: then reduce a few 
ounces of this dry marl to powder; and let 
this powder be carefully weighed, and gradu- 
ally thrown into the flask, until after repeated 
additions, no farther effervescence is verceived. 
Let the remainder of the powdered marl be 
weighed, by which the quantity projected will 
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be known. Let the baiance then be restored. 
The difference of weight between the quan- 
tity projected and that requisite to restore 
the balance, will show the weight of air lost 
during the eflervescence. [That air proceeds 
from caleareous earth alone, which contains 
forty-four per cent. of this carbonic acid air. 
Suppose five hundred grains of marl lose 
forty-four grains by the escape of air, then 
that marl contained one hundred grains, or 
one fifth part of the whole weight of lime 
stone.—T’ G. F.] If the less amount to 
Lwenty or twenty-tive per cent. of the quantity 
of marl projected, by the marl essayed is cal- | 
careous, or mar] rich in calcareous earth. 
Clayey marls, or those in which the argilla- 
ceous ingredient prevails, lose only eight or 
ten per cent. of their weight by this treatment, 
and sandy marls about the same proportion. 
The presence of much argillaceous earth may 
be judged by drying the marl, after being 
washed with spirit of salt, when it will hard- 
en and form a brick.”—Domestic Ency- 
clonedia, 


Pasture for 


Gime. 

A lot of land well seeded down to clover, 
is wanted by good cultivators for pasturing 
swine. he quantity of Jand to be propor- 
tioned to the number of swine that may keep 
the grass from going toseed. This will pre- 
vent waste, and the shorter the grass is the 
sweeter it will be, and the more pleasant 
food to the animals for whose use it is des- 
tined. ‘The pig pastvre should have a good 
supply of water, and running water is to be 
preierred to still water, but the latter is bet 
ter than none. Hogsshould not be permitted 
to run in their summer pasture till about the 
first of May; and they should be well ringed, 
or the gristle of their noses should be shaved 
of before they are allowed that liberty.— 
Cultivator. ‘ | 


Prrstan Rosrs.—‘* A man must behe a. 
Persian rose to have any idea of its tr PA, 
scendant excellence above the roses of any 
other country ; and its eh are not thrown 
away. ‘The gardens of Prince end people — 
are universally planted with it; and every 
path strewed with its delicious flowers.” 

These groves of roses, some of which grow 
to the height of fifteen feet, form avennes of 
superior beauty, and when spread over plat- 
forms and diversified with lilacs, with a thiek. 
underwood of fragrant shrubs, are the favor- 
ite resorts of numerous nightingales, _ The 
palaces of the King display all that original 
magnificence can achieve, in splendor or arti- 
ficial decorations, in superb grottos, terraces, 
labyrinths, fountains, avenues, baths and gar- 
dens, and every where the rose predominates” 
with the nightingale inhabiting its branches, 

‘ ‘ 
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Fruit. 


As many men are very negligent about 
cultivating good fruit we recommend to the 
ladies to take hold of this business. Our 
climate is well adapted to the raising of ex- 
cellent apples, pears, plums, cherries, currants, 
gooseberries, some kinds of hardy grapes, and 
other valuable fruits. All these may be ob- 
tained ata small expense. And asmall piece 
of ground will yield a large profit ; and when 
one raises fruit which is known to be good, it 
is far more valuable than that often called 
good. We always dread to taste of fruit of 
an unknown kind, lest we should have our 
mouth drawn into a shape like that of poor 
Pat, when he tasted the persimmon, and his 
brother thought that he was trying to whistle. 
Now, ladies, give a little expense and atten- 
tion to fashions, and a Jittle expense and due 
attention to cultivating fruit, and you will 
make a great improvement, and soon receive 
with pleasure the fruit of your doings, instead 
of saying, in sober reflection, all is vanity.— 
Yankee Farmer. 


From the New Hampshire Patriot. 
Kadian Corn.—Ridging. 


Extract from an Address read before the 
Merrimack County Agricultural Society, 
at their annual Cattle Show and Fair, 
holden at Concord, October 1836, by Cy- 
rus Barton.: 


There is a mode of culture in practice in 
some parts of the State, which, in my opinion, 
is far preferable tothat generally practised in 
this country. Preferable, because more than 
one-half of the labor of ploughing and hoeing 
is saved, and at the same time a better crop 
is obtained. ‘The mode is this: When a 
piece of mowing or pasture land is to be 
broken up in the spring for corn, the first 
thing is to spread the manure evenly over the 
whole surface. The ground is next thrown 
into ridges, by means of a plough with dou- 
ble mould-boards and shares—so that a fur- 
row is turned up on each side of the plough 
as it passes along. Instead of going round, 
or “marking off a land,” as it is termed, the 
plough returns on the same side, within 20 
or 24 inches of the first furrow. You then 
have a ridge—the edges of the two furrows 
coming nearly in contact, the grass is covered 
up, and all the manure which was spread 
over the space occupied, is thrown within the 
ridge. A man follows with his hoe to mend 
up the turf where it breaks and falls back, 
and to fill up the interstices between the 


edges of the turf with the soil from the fur-| 


row. 
* 
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As the ground only requires to be plough- 
ed to the depth of about four or five inches, 
two yoke of oxen will easily plough two 
acres and a half a day, and which, where the 
ground is tolerably smooth and free from 
stones, the man who follows will dress and 
render fit for planting in the same time—or, 
as 1s frequently practised, the corn is dropped 
and planted, at the same time the ridges are 
dressed; and which is no doubt the better 
way. 
flava then is a vast saving of labor; for I 
believe that one acre, by the present mode, is 
a good day’s work ; and, on the intervale lands 
in this town, the services of three yoke of 
cattle are required. But this is not al]—for 
the ground has then to be harrowed, cross 
ploughed, and furrowed out for planting. So 
that the difference in labor, of preparing 
grass land for a corn crop, is as three to one 
in favor of ridging. 

But this is not the only advantage. The 
ground being ploughed at the very time of 
planting, after the grass has become green, 
the decomposition of the turf and manure, 
thrown together within a ridge, causes fer- 
mentation to take place, the genial warmth 
of which causes the corn rapidly to spring 
up, and come forward with a vigorous and 
healthy growth—and with the whole of the 
manure confined within range of its roots, 
subject neither to evaporation, or to be washed 
away by rains, the corn usually comes to 
maturity some eight or ten days earlier than 
when treated in a different manner. 

The mode of ridging has long been prac- 
ticed in Sultivan County. More than twenty 
years ago, before I left the farm for the more 
arduous and severe labors of. the workshop, I 
assisted in dressing these ridges. The im- 
proved plough was at that time unknown, 
and the ridging were then made by passing 
the common plough through both ways in the 
same furrow. It is the only mode practised 
in some of the towns in that county now, 
whether the surface be rough or smooth, or 
the ground wet or dry, when a crop of corn 
is to be taken from grass land; and | am hap- 
py to say that the experiment has been tried 
here during the present season, with the 
most satisfactory results. 

Ata suggestion of Paul Jacobs, Esq. who 
last year represented the town of Croyden in 
the Legislature, and who is one of the most 
extensive and best farmers in Sullivan coun- 
ty, Mr. William Low of this town was in- 
duced to send for one of the improved ploughs 
for ridging ; and with which he ridged seye- 
ral acres on the intervale, which he planted 
with corn, and from which he has realised a 
tolerable crop, better than most of his neigh- 
bors—though not so good as the average of 
a good year. Mr. Robert Eastman of this 


or 
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town, prepared a few acres of his ground in 
the same manner, and with a like result. 
This plough may also be used to great advan- 
tage in the cultivation of potatoes, two acres 
anda half of which may be ploughed and 
planted in a day, with the assistance of two 
persons to drop the seed as the ground is 
ploughed, and which is covered by the 
ploughing and dressing the ridges. 

After a crop has been taken from ground 
prepared in this manner, the plough is run 
through the ridges lengthwise, either in fall 
or spring and the soil is prepared for the suc- 
ceeding crop. 

If, then, as has been fully demonstrated, a 
saving of one-half if not two-thirds of the 
labor of breaking up grass land and preparing 
it fora corn crop, can be realized by this 
mode of culture, and at the same time a bet- 
ter crop produced, it is certainly worthy the 
attention of the farmers of this county, who, 
I am satisfied will give to the subject all the 
considerations which its importance demands. 


Washing Sheep. 


Bartholomew Nelson, Esq. late of Augus- 
ta, now of Hallowell, remarkable for his 
plain, practical common sense, observed in 
conversation, that he thought he had made 
quite an improvement in his mode of washing 
sheep. Having a stream in his pasture, 
where he could raise a small head of water, 
he made a plank box, eight feet long, four 
feet wide, and three and a half feet high, 
just below his dam, from which he conducted 
a stream of water into his box, sufficient to 
keep it full and running over at the lower end 
besides a constant discharge from the bottom 
of the box through a two inch augur hole, to 
let off the sediment. ‘This box or vat, he 
considered of fair size for four men to work at, 
standing on the outside, dry, while they 
washed their sheep, and then returned them 
to the flock in the yard, made of suitable size 
for the number of sheep to be washed. He 
thought this eheap establishment increased 
the comfort of his laborers, compared to wa- 
ding into the water, and also that they could 
wash faster and cleaner, without bending so 
much, or exposing their clothes to be rent. 

A number of neighbors might join in pre- 
paring such a convenient concern, where they 
could find suitable water; or one could build, 
and then rent the accommodation, if he choose. 
Considering this information too good to be 
lost, and it being a good season to provide the 
little lumber necessary, I thought I would re- 
late it as recollected. 

I think he stated that 3 or 4 men completed 
the whole concern in half a day.— Bangor 
Mechanic and Farmer. 
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Root Crops. 


The great advantage of the culture of root 
crops has been proved beyond a doubt; and 
those who do not wish to neglect the most 
profitable branch of farming, should pay par- 
ticular attention to the subject. 

Carrots, when planted in a proper soil, a 
deep rich sandy loam, alwaysa profitable crop, 
and furnish excellent food for horses in spring 
when mixed with cut hay, meal, &c. The 
Long Orange variety is by far the best for 
field culture. 

As feeble plants, as well as feeble animals, 
generally produce feeble offspring, potatoes 
for seed should be selected from the largest. 
In dry soils, and in dry seasons, uncut potatoes 
generally succeed the best, because they do 
not dry up so soon. When potatoes are cut, 
they should for this reason be planted deeper 
than otherwise. 

Gen. A. W. Barnum of Vergennes, Vt. 
raised in one instance at the rate of 3410 
bushels of potatoes to the acre,* as was 
proved by the examination of several persons; 
and he is of opinion that 1000 bushels may 
be raised upon an acre of land, with Jess than 
half the expense it usually costs on four acres. 
Those who wish to perform the experiment 
are referred to the full description given in 
the Genesee Farmer, vol. 5, page 141. 

Mangel wurtzel is one of the most profita- 
ble crops the farmer can cultivate. Any 
deep rich soil is well adapted to it, none 
other should be employed. It may be sowed 
from the first to the middle of May—about 
three pounds to the acre—in drills about 15 
or 18 inches apart. It will require no more 
labor to hoe a given number of rows at this 
distance, than the same number at a greater 
distance, after a cultivator has been passed 
between them, and we get more from the 
ground. It is much better to sow them too 
thick than too thin, as they are easily thinned 
by the hand afterwards. Success greatly de- 
pends on keeping them clear of weeds at the 
early stages of their growth. Better not cul- 
tivate a crop if it cannot be done in the best 
manner, as disappointment in consequence of 
bad culture, does more mischief than is com- 
monly supposed. Nevertheless, donot fail to 
cultivate a crop which is attended with so 
much profit. 

T. & H. Little, of Newbury, Mass., raised 
334 tons of mange] wurtzel to the acre, or 
more than fourteen hundred bushels. Gideon 
Foster of Charleston, Mass., raised 43 tons to 
the acre. Henry Thompson of Baltimore 
raised at the rate of 60 tons to the acre. 

The ground intended for ruta baga should 
be prepared during this month, in order that 


* See Gen. Far. vol. 5, pp. 19, 141. 
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they may be sowed early in June. ‘The pre- 
paration consists in enriching, if practicable 
by rotted manure, and finely and deeply pul- 
verizing by ploughing and harrowing. 
Soils for root crops should always be rich 
and deep enough to require no ridging; but 
when a soil is fertile and shallow, better 
crops are frequently raised by throwing it 
into ridges than leaving the surface flat, be- 
cause in this ridge the fertile soil is accumu- 
lated. Hence some have supposed that 
ridging should be performed in all cases, 


PON HAS 2 nl acatar: SY 
Peasasa Field Crop. 

There is probably no vegetable which.af- 
fords more nutritive matter than peas. Their 
culture, however, as a field crop, is not very 
extensive in this State, and their use as an 
article of diet or food, except when green is 
not very general. According to the calcula- 
tion of some farmers, as many bushels of peas 
can be raised on rather poor land, as there 
could be raised bushels of corn on the same 
soil. If this be actually true, it would be 
much better to sow peas than to plant corn 
en such land. Oats should be sown with the 
peas, as they serve to support them and pre- 
vent their lodging, and they may be sepa- 
rated afterwards by a sieve properly made. 
Rich land is not so favorable for peas, as it 
causes them to produce more vine in porpor- 
tion to the peas, than land of a poorer quali- 
ty, and it is also thought best not to sow too 
many to the acre.—Maine Farmer. 


Silk Growers Almanac for 1838. 
The Subscribers propose publishing by sub- 
scription, an Almanac with the above title, 
which will contain, besides the usual caleu- 


lations, full directions for the cultivation of) 


the Mulberry tree, rearing silk worms, and 
reeling the cocoons into merchantable raw 
silk, also directions for the cultivation of the 
Sugar Beet, and converting the same into 
sugar. [t will be edited by an experienced 
Silk Grower, printed on fine paper, 12 mo, 
with fair type, and embellished with nume- 
rous engravings, and will contain from seven- 
ty-five to one hundred pages of closely printed 
matter. “Ihe Almanacs will be ready for de- 
livery on the first of September, 1837, and it 
is requested that subscription lists, to whom 
they may be sent, will be returned by the 
first or middle of August, as no more will be 
published than sufficient to supply subscribers, 
Terms.—$15 per hundred, $2 25 per dozen, 
and 25 cents per single copy. All orders by 
mail (post paid,) or otherwise, enclosing the 
cash, will be promptly attended to. Those 
persons to whom these are sent, are requested 
fo act as agents, 
Tuomas D. Perir & Co, 
No. 108 Chesnut street Philad, 
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Back Numbers. 


We have now finished the reprint of our back num- 
bers, the seventh tiumber willin the course of a few 
days, be forwarded to all our subscribers who are en- 
titled to receive it. If omissions have occurred in the 
transinission or receipt of former numbers, we will, on 
receipt of notice theieof, free of expense, forward dupll- 
cate copies. 


The Money Merket, and Prices Current. 


There is still great fluctuation in the mar- 
kets—the prices of most articles have de- 
clined considerably, and are at present so 
unsteady as to induce us to defer our prices 
current until the first of June. The most im- 
portant matter that has transpired for years, 
and one which will afiect every class of the 
community, is the suspension of specie pay- 
ments by adi the Banks in Philadelphia, New 
York, Boston, and Baltimore; we presume 
that country banks generally will adopt the 
same course, in self defence. ‘The suspen- 
sion of specie payments by the banks, has 
created much unnecessary alarm—and shows 
pretty conclusively, we think, that they are 
not able, on every emergency, to meet their 
liabilities: nevertheless, we believe they are 
generally solvent, and that no greater risk is 
run in taking their notes now than there has 
been heretofore ; indeed, if the present course 
had not been adopted, the country would have 
been well nigh drained of specie by excess- 
ive exportation. Farmers should not be 
alarmed—there is no necessity of sacrificing 
the notes they have on hand, as we think they 
will soon pass current in all business transac- 
tions. ‘The greatest inconvenience will be 
feltin cities and Jarge towns; and among“the 
poorer classes. As the country banks have 
already, or must undoubtedly follow the ex- 
ample of the banks in the large cities, in the 
Suspension of specie payments, we -pre- 
sume that they will not be backward in re- 
deeming their notes whenever the city banks 
commence the “good work.” The Balti- 
more banks redeem all their five dollar notes 
—we regret that the other banks in this city 
and elsewhere, had not adopted a similar plan; 
it would have prevented the great inconve- 
nience now felt for want of change. Again 
we say, be of good courage—keep out of debt, 
and above all let every farmer shun a bank— 
his name should never be found within its 
doors. 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


The Observer---No. 8. 


The observant and experienced Locke 
inquires, “ Whoever, by the most cogent 
arguments, will be prevailed upon to disrobe 
himself at once, of all his own opinions and 
pretensions to knowledge and learning, which, 
with hard study, he hath all his lifetime been 
laboring for, and turn himself out stark naked, 
in quest of fresh notions '—all the arguments 
that can be used, will be as little able to pre- 
vail, as the wind did with the traveler, to 
part with his cloak, which he held only the 
faster.” ‘This appears to be the precise situa- 
tion of “Subscriber.” He acknowledges 
having “dissected a considerable number of 
horns, all from cattle said to have died of hol- 
low horn, but has not found any satisfactory 
evidence of waste vr decay in the pith or 
bone of any of them.” Yet, only holding 
his cloak the faster, he immediately says, 
“as to the existence of the disease, I have 
found no reason lo change my opinion.” 

I feel as much reluctance to engage ina 
war of words as he can possibly do; and I 
anxiously desire to avoid any thing which 
would induce him “to love his own opinions 
better than the truth.” But lam willing to 
pursue the “ investigation of facts,” let what 
will become of the cloak. 

In speaking of the horn, I said that ‘ dur- 
ing life, the blood must circulate through the 
horn.” By what “Subscriber” calls “a mis- 
take,” he understood this to mean, “ during, 
the life of the animal,” and not to apply 
“ merely to the life of the horn.” I made 
life a necessary condition to preserve the cir- 
culation in the horn, This life could only 
be understood in relation to the part referred 
to. It was a mistake to understand the tail, 
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or any other part, when the horn was spoken 
of. Ido not, however, profess to be a correct 
linguist; and, exposed ag I am, to the arbi- 
trary exactions of an arduous profession, I am 
often obliged to write with more haste than 
is consistent with perspicuity of style. 

“We now come (says “Subscriber,”) to 
what Observer calls the pith of the contro- 
versy; does the pith of the horn waste, yea 
or nay?” He seems sorely vexed that I 
should have denied such a wasting of the 
pith ; and quarrels, downright, with my chal- 
lenge, for those who believe in it, to produce 
the only proper evidence in the case, the horn 
so wasted. ‘These things are not strange. 
My denial has thrown the onus proband on 
him; he must either accept the challenge, 
and sustain the position by proof, or abandon 
it as untenable. He has preferred the latter 
course. Having ‘dissected a considerable 
number of horns, all from cattle said to have 
died of hollow horn, but not having found any 
satisfactory evidence of waste or decay in 
the pith or bone of any of them,” he very 
prudently “ chooses not to accept the chal- 
lenge ;—first, because he does not know that 
he can readily find a hollow horn; and sec- 
ondly, he desires to avoid controversy.” The 
former is a very good—the latter a very bad 
reason for this choice. Facts furnish the 
very best means, either to prevent or termi- 
nate controversy. But it is. always danger- 
ous to persist in supporting an opinion with- 
out proof, for the sake of controversy. It is 
this which “ induces people to love their own 
opinions better than the truth, or reasonable-~ 
ness of the case.” 

At page 308, second column, “ Subscriber” 
has made a number of quotations, to show my 
“novel manner of treating the subject,” by 
“admitting the fact and then denying it.” 
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This is also a “ mistake.” ‘The term hollow 
horn is used in a generic sense, as the 
name of a disease, and not to express the 
condition of the’horn merely. It is this dis- 
ease, placed in contradistinction to a mere 
hollowness of the horn, which is denied. 
Hence. I have denied, and still do deny, the 
existence of hollow horn, and admit the pos- 
sibility of horns becoming hollow from ordi- 
nary caries, like other bones. ‘The horns are 
always hollow,—they may become more so 
by caries of the pith, without the animal hav- 
ing hollow horn. Polled, or hornless cattle, 
are supposed to be affected with the same 
disease. ‘I'hey are said, and with equal pro- 
priety, to have hollow horn, and they are 
treated much in the same way as horned cat- 
tle, by boring. Subscriber” will now un- 
derstand this seeming paradox. That cattle 
have not always hollow horn when their horns 
are hollow. 

In the next column, “Subscriber” says 
““suppose I were to say to Observer, that 
there is something wrong in the generally 
received opinion, of bores being liable to 
waste and decay, &c. would he not say to 
me that this opinion was founded upon fact ; 
that the testimony was ample to satisfy any 
unprejudiced mind? Would he not refer 
me to authentic history of diseased bones? 
And would he not be surprised if I refused 
to admit the fact!” Yes, most assuredly I 
would. Butsuppose “ Subscriber” had given 
facts and reasons to prove the opinion erro- 
neous, that he had pointed out sources of de- 


ception, sufficient to create strong doubts of 


its correctness, and on the faith of these, had 
called upon me for testimony in its support. 
Would he not be surprised if I should say to 
him, I have examined a considerable number 
of bones, all of which were said to be dis- 
eased and attended by the ordinary symp- 
toms, but I have not found any satisfactory 
evidence of decay in any of them; yet, I have 
found no reason to change my opinion? 
Would he not tell me that opinions should be 
founded upon knowledge, and that knowledge 
be derived from facts? “ Subscriber” has 
attempted an analogy between things totally 
dissimilar—ordinary caries and hollow horn. 
By confounding them together, he has com- 
pletely broken the parallel. Once admit the 
analogy, and we shall have as many hollow 
diseases as there are bones in the skeleton, 
to become hollow by caries. In order to 
give him the full benefit of his argument, I 
pledge myself to renounce all scepticism in 
the case, whenever he shall produce the 
thousandth part of the evidence for the exist- 
ence of hollow horn, by which the occurrence 
of ordinary bony caries is supported. 

‘“‘ Subscriber” says, “there is no doubt, but 
the pith of the horn wastes away sooner after 
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the death of the animal, than any other bone. 
On examination, | have found a number of 
piths (in the horn house I euppose,) decayed 
and rotten toward the point, and the boueand 
the root of the horn perfectly sound. This 
fact favors the opinion, that the pith is more 
frequently the seat of disease than any other 
bone,” The fact, as stated, is true of the 
pith, but does not apply to the boxe of the 
pith. The pith is composed of a spongy bone, 
covered and lined with a highly vascular pe- 
riosteum, and having its interstices filled with 
blood vessels. ‘Towards the tip, the bone is 
more porous, consequently, there is a larger 
proportion of animal matter in that part to 
putrify, as “ Subscriber” has justly remarked. 
it was this animal matter—not the bone 
which he found rotten. The inference he 
draws, “that the pith is more frequently the 
seat of disease than any other bone,” requires 
the evidence of facts for its support. If he 
will make the examination, he wil! find that 
the end of the pith in the horns of sheep, is 
almost entirely made up of animal matter— 
much more so than in catthe—and hence, he 
would suppose, much more liable to decay ;— 
yet, I have not understood hollow horn to be 
more common among sheep than cattle. 

One more remark, and lam done. ‘“Sub- 
scriber” thinks that the “ general term (hol- 
low horn,) given by ignorant people, to all 
the diseases of which cattle die in the spring 
season, is, perhaps, as near the truth as that 
excess of information which pretends to know 
that such a disease has no existence in na- 
ture.” I pled guilty of the “ folly of pre- 
tending to a knowledge of things,” and am 
justly charged with that “excess of infor- 
mation,’ which denies the existence of hol- 
low korn. I know it has an existence in the 
minds of what he is pleased to call “ igno- 
rant people,” but having diligently sought 
for it in nature, and in the history of observed 
facts, without success, I must be permitted to 
doubt and to deny its existence, until evi- 
dence shall be brought to sustain it. “ Sub- 
scriber” volunteered to advocate this opinion 
of “ ignorant people,” and to prop their tot- 
tering edifice, but its ruins have tumbled upon 
his own head. He has not proved the exist- 
ence of hollow horn. He has not detected 
the folly of my pretending to a knowledge of 
things. He has not shown that it is “excess 
of information” for me to pretend to know 
more than “ignorant people.” I hope that 
le will, therefore, “ disrobe himself of all his 
own opinions and pretensions to knowledge,” 
respecting hollow horn, “and turn himself 
out, stark naked, in quest of fresh notions,” 
more consistent with observation, experience 
and facts. 

Since my essa 


s on horns were written 
the editor of the 


armers’ Cabinet has kind- 
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ly put me in possession of a recent, and very 
valuable English work, on “Cattle, their 
Breeds, Management and Diseases.” I shall 
make a few extracts, confirmatory of the 
views held out in those essays. 

“The horn of the ox is composed of an 
elongation of the frontal bone, covered by a 
hard coating, originally of a gelatinous na- 
ture. Its base is a process or continuation 
of the frontal bone, and it is, like that bone, 
hollow, or divided into numerous compart- 
ments or cells, all of them communicating 
with each other, and lined by a continuation 
of the membrane of the nose.” p, 278. 
“ Hence, it happens, that the frontal sinuses 
extend from the angle of the eye, to the very 
foramen through which the brain escapes 
from the skull, nay, as we shall see presently, 
to the very tip of the horn.” p. 275. This 
is admirably shown by a section of the head 
and horn, p. 273. [We could not procure 
the engravings in season. ] 

** We have described the horn, at the base, 
as being very thin, it is quite as much so as 
the cuticle, or scarf skin, and it covers one of 
the most vascular bones in the whole body. 
No where else can the practitioner get so 
near to thecirculating fluid—or to so great a 
quantity of it. He, taerefore, puts his hand 
on the root of the horn, assured that he shall 
there have the precise temperature of the 
blood, and thus be enabled to judge of the 
degree of general fever, or constitutional dis- 
turbance.” p. 280. | 

INFLAMMATION OF THE FRONTAL SINUSES, 

The whole of this cavity is iined by a pro- 
longation of the membrane of the nose, and 
when one part of it is inflamed, the whole is 
apt to be affected, ‘T’his accounts for the 
very serious character which nasal gleet, a 
discharge from the nostrils, sometimes as- 
sumes in cattle. In the horse we think little 
of it, except it has a glanderouscharacter, or 
is connected with considerable cough or fever. 
But the sooner a gleet from the nose of an 
ox is examined into, and properly treated, the 
better, for the inflammation is far more ex- 
tensive than that which occurs in the horse. 

After a little cough, with slight nasal dis. 
charge, we occasionally find the beast rapid- 
ly becoming dull, and drooping, and carrying 
his head on one side. Hither grubs or worms 
have crept up the nostril, and are lodged in 
some of the sinuses, and are a source of irrita- 
tion there; or inflammation, at first merely 
that of the membrane of the nose, and con- 
nected with common cold, has extended 
along the cavity, and is more intense in some 
particular spot, than in others; or has gone 
on to suppuration, and matter is thrown out 
and ledged there, and generally, about the 
root of one of the horns, ‘The veterinary 
surgeon does one of two things, he either 
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opens the skull at the root of the horn, with 
the trephine, or he proceeds in a more sum- 
mary, and a better way—he cuts off the horn 
at its root. More than a pint of pus has 
sometimes escaped from the orifice; and, als 
though there may not have been any suppura- 
tion, and throwing out of pus, yet the inflam- 
mmation will be materially relieved by the 
bleeding that necessarily follows such an ope- 
ration. ‘he opening into the sinus, which 
is thus made, should, however, be speedily 
closed, or the stimulous of the atmospheric 
air will render the inflammation worse than 
it was before.” pp. 275-6. 

This is, evidently, what I have described 
under the head of inflamed horn. His ree 
commendation to cut off the horn, seems in- 
consistent with that to close the orifice im- 
megiately. It is the only case in which I 
have advised, or admitted the propriety of 
boring. See Cabinet, p. 211. This is the 
only disease of the horns mentioned in the 
book. Hollow horn appears to be unknown 
to our trans-atlantic neighbors. 

New-Garden, 5th mo. 10th, 1837. 
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MACHINE FOR CUTTING GRASS AND GRAIN WITH 
HORSE POWER. 


This machine is extremely valuable where 
the proprietor has large quantities of grass or 
grain to cut, on Jand sufficiently smooth and 
clear of stones, and other obstructions, but 
where there are such obstructions, the power 
of men can be employed to greater advan- 
tage. ‘The first cost of a machine, and in- 
terest upon this, would be too great for each 
small farmer to own a machiue exclusively ; 
yet several might combine, and arrange their 
business so as to keep one in use every day, 
during the season of cutting grass and grain; 
or a person who understands how to keep a 
machine in perfect repair, and use it to the 
greatest advantage, might find the business,. 
as a constant employment, during the season, 
a profitable one; in such case he might fur-- 
nish the machine, and receive a stipulated 
sum per acre, and the owner of the grass or 
grain furnish the horses, (which are gene- 
rally idle, or have but little to do during this 
season,) and be at all other expense, except 
the machine and personal attendance upon it 
as aforesaid. 

The average speed of a good machine, 
may be stated at one and a half acres per 
hour, this would be fifteen acres per day, al- 
lowing ten hours employment each day. 
The usual cost per acre, when cut by the 
power of men, including board, will average 
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about one dollar per acre for grass; now if 
we deduct one dollar per day for the expense 
attending the machine (this includes a man’s 
board and the extra grain that two horses re- 
quire beyond what they would when idle,) 
and we have fourteen dollars per day, as a 
compensation for the owner of the machine. 

The following general description, will 
probably be sufficient to enable a person to 
build a machine. The cutter is a circular 
edge of stevl, formed by several segments 
confined by screws upon a horizontal wheei,| 
and turns between the two wheels that sup-| 
port the machine, one of which gives motion 
to the cutter by the aid of cog wheels, so 
constructed as to continue the motion while 
it moves up and down, over the irregular sur- 
face of the ground ; this is produced by having) 
the spur cogs on the shaft of the wheel, which 
carries the cutter, made of sufficient length, 
upon the shaft, to continue in gear, and at the 
same time move up and down from the lowest 
and highest points. 

_ Sometimes there are two cog wheels used, 
and at other times three, the former called 
sinele, and the latter double gear. In the 
former case, the face cog wheel, axle or| 
shaft, and one of the wheels which support 
the machine turn together, and the other 
wheel turns ona fixed axle; in the latter 
case, both the wheels that support the ma- 
chine, turn on a fixed axle; one of them has 
a face cog wheel bolted on the side of the 
felloe ; this works into a horizontal spur cog 
wheel, which turns another spur cog wheel 
on the shaft which carries the cutter. Ina 
either case, the wheels are so proportioned as 
to give a motion to the cutting edge, six or 
eight times faster than the forward motion of 
the machine. ‘The shaft of the wheel which 
carries the cutter, turns on a pivot in a box 
at the lower end, and that box is attached to 
_a slide, or to the axle of a pair of wheels, 
constructed so as to move up and down with 
the irregularity of the ground, and a suffi- 
cient length of the shaft above the cog wheel 
is made of a cylindrical form, to move up and 
down, and at the same time turn in another 
box. ‘I'he lower side of the cutter rubs upon 
a stone, or other suitable substance to keep 
it sharp, as it turns round, and the horses go 
one before the other, at the edge of the uncut 
grass or grain. The driving wheel is pre- 
‘vented from sliding on the ground, by spikes 
or spurs in the periphery. 

Chester co., Pa., 13th May, 1837. 


Porarors.—In Prussia the potatoe is cul- 
tivated with peculiar success ;—as the stalk 
grows, the earth is heaped up, leaving only 
three leaves at the top; roots are thus great- 
ly increased, and the produce is said to be 
astonishing. 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


Alternating Elevator for the application 
of the Power of Men or Horses 


NO. II. 


The following additional remarks on two 
former communications upon this subject, 
may be of service. By adopting this plan no 
ladder will be wanted, and the power will be 
more than double. 


Fig. 78. 


A is a fixed vertical pulley 
or wheel. 

B one of the vessels which 
ascends and descends alter- 
nately, and may weigh 50 lbs. 

C the other vessel that as- 
cends and descends with a 
vertical pulley attached to-it, 
both may weigh 195 lbs. 

D Ea rope made fast to B 
about one third the distance 
from one end; the short end 
E, of the rope is passed over 
the fixed pulley, and made 
fast to the other vessel C, 
which ascends and descends,. 
and the other end D of the rope 
‘ is passed over the movable pul- 
ley attached to the vessel C, 
and allowed to descend in a vertical direction.. 

Now suppose a man weighing 150 lbs. in 
the vessel B, on a load of 290 pounds, and 
drawing down at the rope D with his hands, 
applying a force of 100 lbs. or two-thirds of 
his weight, this reduces the weight of B from 
490 Ibs. to 390 lbs., and adds 200 lbs. to C, 
C—395 Ibs., 5 Ibs. in C than B. wil 
B—390 Ibs., s.1n © more than B, wi I 
be sufficient to cause a preponderance, if alk 
the parts be properly constructed, if not, B 
may be made heavier, and a still greater force 
applied to C by the rope D. | 

Thus B rises to the lower dotted line, and 
C descends at the same time to the upper 
dotted, three or four feet above the lower 
one. The load 290 Ibs. is discharged, and 
B—50 Ibs. and the man—150 Ibs. } - 
200 lbs., which is 5 ibs. more than C—195 
lbs., this extra weight of B more than C, 
causes B to descend to the lowest point, and 
at the same time C ascends to the highest 
point. ; 

When horse power is desired to be used 
with a machine constructed upon this prin- 
ciple, the following described parts may be 
used, viz: 

Al, A2, A3, A4, are four vertical fixed 
wheels or pulleys. 
Bi, B2, are two vessels which ascend 
and descend alternately; each may weigh 
ge empty 30 lbs., and be loaded with 570 

g. 


C1, C2, are two other vessels, each with 
a moveable pulley attached, which ascend 


and descend alternately, each may weigh 
20 Ibs. 


Fig. 79. 


D D Da rope with one end made fast to 
one movable vessel C1, and the other end 
to the other C 2, and passes over the two up- 
per fixed pullies Al, A2, and 1s connected 
with the other movable vessels B 1, B 2, and 
passes over the two movable pullies attached 
to C1, C2, and under the lower fixed pul- 
lies A 3, A 4. 5 

Now suppose a horse attached to the rope 
at E and moving to F, drawing with a force 
of 200 lbs., B2=570 lbs. will be raised to 
the lower dotted line, and C 2 with the mova- 
ble pulley will at the same time descend to 
the upper dotted line, two or three inches 
above the lower one, and Bl will at the 
same time descend to C1, and Cl wiil as- 
cend toH. This calculation allows five per 
cent. for the friction of the pullies, and in- 
flexibility in the rope, and supposes the horse 
or other moving power, to pass through thrice 
the space that each of the vessels B1, B2, 


C1, C2, does, and also supposes a load of 


570 lbs. raised and discharged at the highest 
point from Bl and B 2, each time that they 
ascend; but suppose one of them to ascend 
and descend loaded, and the other to ascend 
loaded with 1140 lbs., and descend empty, or 
increase the moving power to four horses— 
800 lbs., at a velocity of two miles an hour, 
and multiply 570 by 4 will give 2280 Ibs., 
raised by each vessel B 1, B2, at each ascent 
or twice this amount—4560 lbs., by one of 
them, when the other ascends and descends 
loaded. I have given certain specified 
weights in order to explain the principle, 


but these may be varied with circumstances, | 


for instance, where the friction is greater 

than here supposed, the load to be raised may 

be less, compared with the moving power. 
Chester co., Pa., 29th May, 1897. P. 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. ° 
The Black Fly. 


In some sections, the black fly, known to 
our farmers generally, is tound extremely 
troublesome and injurious. I have myself 
Witnessed its bad effects. A remedy has 
been proposed in some of the papers. It is 
to sow a bushel of dry ashes to the acre on 
vegetables, subject to the inroads of this in- 
sect. ‘The ashes to be applied while the 
dew is on, or while the vegetables are moist. 
The application should be made when the 
plants are from two to four days old. This 
top dressing, while it prevents the ravages of 


:||the fly, stimulates the growth of the plants. 


[ have tried the experiment for two or three 
years past with my turnep-field, and invaria- 
bly with the best success. Should a rain 
immediately succeed the sowing of the ashes, 
the application should be immediately re- 
peated. 

A Bucxs Counry Farmer. 


Extract of a letter to the Editor, from a gen- 

ileman in Indiana county, Pa., dated, 

May 20, 1837. 

‘‘A short time since I subscribed for the 
Farmers’ Cabinet, from a desire to sustain an 
agricultural work published in our State; at 
the time of subscribing I was unacquainted 
with the publication, but having lately re- 
ceived it from the thirteenth number, and 
finding it one of merit, and worthy of gene- 
ral patronage, | have interested myself so far 
as to recommend it to some of my friends and 
neighbors, and as the result of my efforts, I 
herewith send you the names of thirty sub- 
scribers, with paymentin advanee. You will 
also please send me the work from the com- 
mencement, as I wish to preserve it entire 
for binding. | 

I hope that this attempt to establish an ag- 
ricultural newspaper will be successful. 
have long regarded it as a disgrace to Penn- 
sylvania, one of the first agricultural states 
in the Union, that no Agricultural Journal 
was published within her borders. lam re- 
joiced that you have made the effort, and not 
only so, but that the Farmers’ Cabinet, so far 
as I have examined it, is calculated to pro- 
mote the interests and welfare of the State, 
as I hold it to be a true principle that any 
plan by which the agriculture of a country is 
advanced, and its staple productions increas- 
ed, tends to benefit the community, both in- 
dividually and collectively. 1 regard the 
“Cabinet” as eminently ealculated to ad- 
vance the interests of agricultural science, 
and so Jong as it is conducted with reference 
to wéidity, it will afford me great pleasure to 
recommend it—and I hope that the farmers 
of Pennsylvania, will give it their cordial and 
‘hearty support.” 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Importance of Irrigation. 
BY SAMUEL HAINS. 


The Memoirs of the Philadelphia Agricul- 
tural Society, contain many valuable papers 
on Agricultural Science, but unfortunately 
the circulation of the volumes published by 
the Society, (at Jong intervals,) has been 
very limited. On looking over a volume 
published in 1825, my attention was forcibly 
arrested by an article on the importance of 
irrigation. Since that article was penned, 
great and important changes have taken 
place in the agriculture of the country— 
many farms then almost ruined by a bad sys- 
tem, have been reclaimed, and not only pre- 
sent evidences of great fertility, but have 
abundantly remunerated their proprietors for 
all the expense and labor bestowed upon 
them. Yet there is still room for much 
greater improvement, not only in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the city, but throughout the 
whole country. The following are extracts 
from the communication referred to, and you 
are requested to give them a place in the 
Cabinet, at your earliest convenience. 

Cast your eye upon a map of Pennsylvania, 
and within a range of thirty miles around 
this city, you will see one of the best watered 
districts in this country ; a district closely 
intersected with numerous streams of the 
finest water, most of which I know from ac- 
tual levels taken in various directions, have 
their sources at an elevation of from 300 to 
500 feet above the level of the tide. The 

reat elevation from which these streams 

ow, besides being favorable toa great sup- 
ply of water, afford an opportunity of spread- 
ing it over a great extent of surface. 

Within the limits above mentioned, and 
from which a great portion of our small arti- 
cles for market are produced, I have no hesi-| 
tation in saying, there are 50,000 acres of, 
good arable land over which water might be 
commanded at pleasure, if the farmers would 
unite in an arrangement to convey it from] 
one farm to another, furnishing each by turns 
with a copious supply two or three times a 
week, 

I had an opportunity of seeing the good ef. 
fects cf an arrangement of this kind in the 
Island of Maderia, where, although no rain 
falls from the month of May to October, the 
finest vegetables of all kinds are produced in 
abundance by means of irrigation. Channels 
for conducting the water are made at great 
expense, and carried over the roughest 
grounds for miles together: the distribution 
of the water ([ was informed) was fixed and 
regulated by the laws of the Island; similar 
regulations connected with irrigation exist 
in different parts of Europe. 
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Irrigation is one of the most ancient prac- 
tices connected with agriculture; and in 
some countries even at this day, is deemed 
of the first importance, and without which 
their population could not be supported. 

In the early settlement of this country, and 
for nearly a century afterwards, farms were 
valued in proportion to the quantity of land 
capable of irrigation. In offering a farm for 
sale or rent, during that period, no man ever 
forgot to mention, that it * contained so many 
acres of watered meadows,’ and that “‘ more 
might be made:” but since the introduction 
of plaster, and red clover, watered meadows 
are almost wholly neglected, particularly in 
the farming districts nearest the city, where, 
above all others, the practice ought to be 
continued, and if properly managed, would 
be immensely profitable. 

[t is worthy of remark, that in many remote 
parts of this state, particularly those settled 
by Germans, and their descendants, watered 
meadows are highly valued. I am informed, 
it is a prevailing opinion among them, that 
the disease called slavering in horses and 
cattle, does not occur in those fed on the hay 
or grass from watered meadows, and [ am 
inclined to think there is truth in the opinion, 
for 1 remember well when the disease was 
unknown in the neighborhood where I was 
brought up, viz. a few miles this side of 
Downingstown: hay was then seldom made 
from any other, than ground occasionally 
overflowed with water. 

It is an erroneous opinion, that spreading 
water over land renders it unfit for the 
plough, or growth of grain. It is in many 
situations the cheapest method of enriching 
and restoring worn out lands than can be re- 
sorted to, and upona dairy farm its advan- 
tages must be incalculable. *¢ 

In the climate of our country, experience 
shows, that we may regularly look for a pe- 
riod of great drought between the months of 
June and October; the present season is 
another proof, that however abundant and 
seasonable the rain may be in the fore part of 
summer, and however cheap, and plentiful, 
butter, vegetables, and other things may be 
in the early part of the season, yet a few 
weeks of dry weather will have the effect to 
increase the price upon the consumer, while 
the articles are of inferior quality, and scarce- 
ly to be had in the market. | 

There is no way of counteracting the ef- 
fects of drought so effectually, as by spread- 
ing water over the lands. Every kind of 
grass, grain, or vegetable may be improved 
or preserved by a skilful application of wa- 
ter; even fruit trees may be benefitted, and 
the fruit improved by it. The quality of but- 
ter, as well as the quantity in dry seasons, is 
greatly improved upon watered meadows: 
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and garlic, and many other weeds so inju- 
rious to the dairy, are lessened or wholly de- 
stroyed by irrigation. The practice which 
prevails in our country of draining the lands, 
with a view to get rid of the water, as though 
it were a nuisance, is attended with injurious 
consequences, particularly in a dairy farm. 
Cattle and live stock of most kinds requiring 
free access to water in dry warm weather, 
and the quantity drunk is much greater than 
most people imagine ; for milk cows, it ought 
to be clean and cool, if possible, during sum- 
mer: very few dairy farms in the neighbor- 
hood of the city, are as well provided as they 
ought to be in this respect. 

Strangers, particularly those from France 
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over which spring water was judiciously 
spread, produce three crops of good hay in 
one summer: the water was collected in a 
pond, and passed rapidly over the ground at 
stated periods. The best method of water- 
ing gardens and orchards, is unknown in this 
country, although it has been partially and 
successfully tried in some instances within 
my knowledge. ‘The nature of our climate, 
and the increasing demand for fruits aid 
vegetables of good quality in our market, 
wili compel our farmers to study and practice 
irrigation from the same necessity, which 
forty years ago compelled them to Jearn the 
best method of collecting and using manures. 
In miny parts of the country a strong pre- — 


and Germany, in passing through our part of||judice exists against irrigation, lest it should 


the country, while they see much to admire 
in the management of our farms, must be 
struck with surprise at our neglect, | might 
say contempt, of those beautiful streams of 
water with which almost every farm is sup- 
plied. In the rapid progress of agricultural 
improvements, the uses to which they might 
be applied, seem to have been overlooked : 
the time however is approaching, when they 
will be carefully improved, and their skilful 


management rank among the chief cares of 


the husbandman. 

Among the means that might be devised for 
improving the produce of the dairy and gar- 
den, and rendering their supply regular and 
constant, irrigation stands pre-eminent. Lands 
may be manured, and judiciously divided, the 
exact time of planting may be known, the 
best kind of seeds, the best cattle and stock 
may be provided, but in a drought these avail 
nothing: “ when the ground is parched, and 
the clouds give no rain, the hopes of the hus- 
bandman lie prostrate.” 

A copious stream of pure water issuing 
from an elevated source, is of inestimable 
value to the farmer, if properly managed; 
but like every other valuable article, it re- 
quires great skill in using it to the best ad- 


vantage. In Europe, much ingenuity and| 
talent have been employed on the subject of; 


irrigation; the engines for raising water, 
canals for conveying it, and the time and 
manner of spreading it over the ground, have 
been studied with great care and brought to 
great perfection. In this country we have 
much to learn; facts might be collected in 
abundanee to prove, that much good has been 
effected by it, and it would also be easy to 
show, that much evil has arisen from its ne- 
glect. 

Whenever irrigation comes to be success- 
fully used, it must be first under the direc- 
tion of men experienced in the art; water 
used at an improper time or in a slovenly 
manner does more harm than good, I re- 
member to have seen a few acres of meadow, 


by increasing soakage and evaporation injure 
and destroy the mills. This [ think is a 
mistake, for the absorption would go to re- 
plenish the springs, and the evaporation 
would soon descend in showers: nothing is 
lost; the greater the surface of water ex- 
posed to evaporation in any country, the 
greater and more frequent will be the show- 
ers. I take it therefore to be sound reason- 
ing, that irrigation would increase, rather 
than diminish the streams of water. 


| Mr. H's description of the country in the vicinity of 
our city, is, with but few exceptions, reg.etfully true ; 
and, as he alleges, ‘great and impoitani changes’’ 
must take place, adapted to the demands induc: d by a 
growing population, accelerated by circumstances now 
in incipient progress. _ Let grain, and the hitherto 
common commercial articles of this ki:d, be brought, 
in ever so gieat abundauce, from distan: places, the 
lands within reach of indispensable and perishable 
supplies, must be devoted to tie daily wants of a large 
city; and most of them cannot be brought from great 
distances. ‘The objections, unreasonably fostered by 
theoretical foreboders, that the lands near the city, 
will depreciate when remote supplies of field culture 
glut our markets, are contrary to all experience in 
Europe. and will so be found bere. The inost encou- 
raging facts could be produced, to prove that cities and 
population increase, and towns grow into cities, as 
the means of subsistence are in plenty. ‘Tviose means 
are necessarily in demand, as cities extend, and popu- 
lation, of course, increases; the one st mulating and 
inducing the other. !t can be indubitably shown, by 
incontestible evidence, that lands in the immediate 
neighbourhood of such cities, rise in value, with a ra- 
pidity which sets at nought all specious adverse antici- 


pations. 
R. Peters. ] 


Radishes, 

This root being liable to be eaten by worms, 
the following method of raising them is re- 
commended in the Farmer’s Assistant : 

“ Take equal quantities of buckwheat bran 
and fresh horse dung, and mix them well 
and plentifully in the soil by digging. Sud- 
denly after this, a great fermentation will be 
produced, and great numbers of toad stools 
will spring up in forty-eight hours. Dig the 
ground over again, and sow the seed; and 
the radishes will grow with great rapidity, 
and be free from the attacks of insects. They 
will grow uncommonly large.” 
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From Dickson’s Live Stock and Cattle Management. 
Principles amd Practices 


IN BREEDING NEAT CATTLE, AND OTHER SORTS 
OF LIVE STOCK. 


With a view to the improvement of the! 


several breeds and kinds of live stock, difler- 
ent principles, practices, and systems of man- 
agement, have been proposed; but those 
which appear to be the most suitable, cor- 
rect, and proper for the purpose, to have the 
greatest foundation in practical experience, 
and to be the result of the latest and most 
full inquiry on the subject, are those given by 
Sir John Sebright, in his valuable letter on 
“the Art of improving the Breeds of Domes- 
tic Animals.” This work, together with the 
remarks of several judicious farmers and 
breeders, who have investigated and explained 
the principles and practice recommended 
therein, establish beyond all doubt the follow- 
ing facts and axioms: 
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|haps defects will arise which did not exist 
when the breed was in its natural state, un- 
less the greatest attention is paid to the se- 
lection of the individuals which are to breed 
together.” 

‘The same care, nicety and exactness must 
be bestowed, in keeping up, as in forming the 
improvement itself; the smallest inclination 
or tendency to deviation or imperfection in 
‘the stock is to be attended to the instant it 
begins to make its appearance, in order that 
it may be counteracted ‘ before it becomes a 
defect,” and be corrected before it has at- 
tained too high a degree, but at the same time 
| without carrying correction too far on the 
contrary side. 

4. ‘I’hat full and proper regard is not only 
to be constantly had to the “qualities appa- 
rent in animals selected for breeding, but to 
those which have prevailed in the race from 
which they are descended, as they will al- 
ways show themselves, sooner or later, in the 


1, That the males and females, intended} progeny, it is for this reason that we should 


to breed together, should be provided with 
particular attention to the good or bad quali- 
ties of each or ‘in reference to each other’s 
merits and defects.” 

This is considered essentially necessary, 
as it is not always found, “by putting the 
best male to the best female, that the best 
produce will be obtained;” as should they 
each of them have a disposition or inclina- 
tion tothe same fault or imperfection, in how- 
ever slight a degree, it will commonly pre- 
ponderate and prevail toa much greater in 
the offspring, and thus decrease their value. 
The same faults or defects in the different 
sexes are unquestionably to be equally as 
much avoided and prevented, as the excel- 
lencies and perfections of them are to be 
united and combined. 

2. That a breed or variety of any sort of 
animals may be considered “to be improved, 
when any desired quality has been increased 
by art, beyond what that quality was in the 
same breed, in a state of nature.” 

The increasing the natural good qualities 
and properties of different breeds and sorts of 
animals, should be the first consideration of 
the breeder, such as “the swiftness of the 
race horse, the propensity to fatten in cattle, 
and the fine wool in sheep, improvements 
which have been made in particular varieties 
of the several different species to which these 
animals belong.” By such means, improved 
values are given to diferent sorts of animals 
as live stock. 

3. That after a breed or variety has been 
rendered, in the above manner, as perfect as 
it is capable of being made, “ what has been 
produced by art, must be continued by the 
same means; for the most improved breeds 
will soon return to a state of nature, or per- 


not breed from an animal, however excellent, 
unless we can ascertain itto be what is called 
iwell bred ; that is, descended from a race of 
ancestors which have, through several gene- 
rations, possessed, in a high degree, the pro. 
perties which it is our object to obtain.” 

It is of the most essential importance, that 
‘the animals selected for breeding be not only 
good in themselves, and capable of being 
itraced to parents which are the most pure 
jand perfect of their kind, but that every in- 
tervening link in the chain of their ancestry 
should likewise have been good. 

0. That “if a breed cannot be improved, 
or even continued in the degree of perfection 
‘at which it has already arrived, but by breed- 
‘ing from individuals so selected as to correct 
each other's defects, and by a judicious com- 
bination of their different properties, a posi- 
tion that will scarcely be denied, it follows 
that animals must degenerate by being long 
bred from the same family, without the inter- 
mixture of any other blood, or from bein 
what is technically called bred in and in.” 

Therefore, connecting animals for breed- 
ing that have too near or close a relation in 
blood to each other for a length of time should 
be avoided, though animals of different fami- 
lies of the same sort may often be united 
with propriety and advantage. 

6. That “if the eriginal male and female 
were of different families, by breeding from 
the mother and the son, and again from the 
father and the daughter in the same way, 
two families sufficiently distinct, might, it is 
supposed, be obtained ; for the son is only half 
of the father’s blood, and the produce from. 
the mother and the son will be six parts of 
the mother and two of the father.” 

In this manner of combining them, they 
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would not be sufficiently near in their kin- 
dred or blood as to deteriorate their 
or stock. 

7. That though “the occasional intermix- 
ture of different families” is believed “to be 
necessary,” itis not * by any means approved 
of, to mix two distinet breeds, with the view 
of uniting wholly the valuable properties of 
both. ‘This experiment has been frequently 
tried, but has, it is believed, never succeeded. 
The first cross frequently produces a tolera- 
ble animal, but it is a breed that cannot be 
continued, 

Thus, were it possible, “by a cross be- 
tween the new Leicestershire and Merino 
breeds of sheep, to produce an animal uniting 
the excellencies of both, that is, the carcass 
of the one with the fleece of the other, even 
such an animal so produced would be of little 


value to the breeder; a race of the same de-|, 


scription could not be perpetuated; and no 
dependence could be placed upon the pro- 


duce of such animals; they would be mon- || 


grels, some like ‘the former,’ and some like 
‘the latter,’ and most of them with the faults 
of both.” 

In the intermixing of different families of 
animals as crosses, much care and nice atten- 
tion must be bestowed not to unite such as 
cannot have the valuable qualities or proper- 
ties which they may possess, or an improve- 
ment of them perpetuated, and afterwards 
certainly produced in their offspring. 

8. That a particular formation generally’ 
indicates a disposition to get fat in all sorts 
of animals; but this rule is not universal, for 
we sometimes see animals of the most ap- 
proved forms, who are slow feeders, and 
whose flesh is of a bad quality, which the 
graziers easily ascertain by the touch. The 
disposition to get fat is more generally found 
in some breeds than in others. The Scotch 
highland cattle are remarkable for being al- 
most all quick feeders, although many of 
them.are defective in shape. The Welch 
eattle have but little disposition to get fat; 
not from being particularly ill-shaped, but be- 
cause they are almost invariably what the 
graziers call bad handlers.” 

Consequently, such animals as are well 
shaped or approach nearest to the approved 
form, and which have the most proper feet in 
the flesh, should be employed in the raising 
and improving of such stock. 

It cannot therefore be too strongly impress- 
ed upon the attention of the breeder and im- 
prover of different sorts of live stock, to be 
most particular ina just and suitably exact 
selection; in putting animals together that 
are not too closely related in their kindred, 
and in crossing the families and breeds of 
different kinds in the most fit and correct 
manner.. 
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would be found stretched out at full length 
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Worms on Fruit Trees. 


We find the following statement’in the 
Lansinburgh Gazette: 
_ Mr. Steplien Beach, who resides in Ferris- 
burg, Addison county, Vt., tried the follow- 
ing experiment with complete success: He 
took a slip of Birch bark about the width of 
three fingers, this he put around the trunk of 
the tree, two or three feet from the ground, 
and fastened the ends together, by means of 
a small nail driven into the tree. This bark 
she besmeared with the skimmings of a pot 
where salt pork, &c. had been boiled. The 
Worms as it is well known spin down from 
the trees every night, and when they attempt 
to ascend the tree, they are arrested by the 
bark, or rather by the grease on it. ‘They 
approach this.and can pass no further. They 
gather in large quantities below this strip of 


‘bark and remain for a season and then dis- 
perse ; some who attempt to cross the bark, 


and dead. It seems probable the grease and 
salt together destroys them. By this simple 
contrivance this gentleman succeeded to rid 
his orchard of every worm in a very short 
time. He informed me that one of his 
neighbors applied grease, or rather oil, on the 
tree itself; this he said prevented the worms 
from ascending, but it will nigh destroyed the - 
trees, It is believed that when birch bark 
‘cannot be obtained, that 


| 
answer the same purpose.» 


pasteboard would 


Agriculture. 


“Tow forcibly,” exclaims the Niagara 
Democrat, “ how forcibly should the present 
‘scarcity of all the productions of the earth, 
tend to draw the attention of the owners or 
cultivators of the soil to the necessity for ex- 
ertion to introduce a system of more industri- 
ous and thorough husbandry. ‘True the sea- 
sons have been unpropitious—but the present 
crisis in agricultural productions throughout 
the country, is in a great degree to be attri- 
buted to another cause—a neglect of agri- 
culture. Our whole social system has been 
diseased by the all-absorbing business of 
Specutation. I[t has drawn the mechanic 
from his work shop, the professional man 
from his duties, and enticed the tillers of the 
soil to look for wealth in the inflated bubbles 
of artificial value, and build their hopes upon 
the sandy foundations of imaginary sudden 
gain, rather than by the patient but sure pro: 
cess—the use of the plough. Among the 
types that the disease has put on, was one 
which created a species of contempt for ordi- 
nary pursuits of industry. Those who have 
been wrapt in a cloud of airy nothing, have 
looked down upon plodding labor, as if it was 
‘out of fashion, obsolete, and unnecessary.— 


} 
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But the disease is working out its own cure; 
the whole machinery of the social fabric, so 
jostled and thrown out of gear, by the excite- 
ment of sudden and unnatural gain, is under- 
going repair, A salutary retribution has in- 
flicted the penalty of transgression, and is 
enforcing the fiat of the Creator, founded as 
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dition that it would not produce more than 
ten bushels of rye, or twenty of corn per 
acre; and as [ had no other income but what 
[ could make upon this poor farm, I set about 
farming in earnest. I found it was in vain to 
attempt improvement without manure, so I 
contrived to get about 400 loads a year, 300 


are all His decrees, in immutable justice.—|/of which I made in the following manner. I 


The retrospection of the last three years, 
will in the end do more to convince us that 
patient industry 1s the only natural healthy 
means of gain—that, aside from this, all de- 
pencence is uncertain and untenable—than 
would the preaching of an army of political 
economists. The basis of all industry, of 
prosperity, must be the pursuit of agriculture. 
That neglected, it is impious to churge upon 
the seasons that portion of misfortune which 
is clearly attributed to our own errors. All 
the productions of the earth are extravagant- 
ly high; the consumer is threatened with 
starvation ; and the producer is not bettered 
by the emergency, for he has but little to 
sell—he has neglected his fields, has left the 
most dignified and exalted of all human pur- 
Suits, to chase the retreating shadow of un- 
natural gain! Let us profit by the bitter les- 
son of experience; let us suppose, for such 
reliance is at all times the dictate of wisdom, 
that the season now opening upon us is to be 
one of plenty, that the earth will give good 
returns for all! that is committed to its charge 
—and then, if we come short of abundance, 
we shall at least have the consolation that we 
have neglected noduty necessary to the ac- 
complishment of our designs.” 


How to Improve a Poor Farm. 

Richard A. Leonard, of Middletown, N. J., 
has furnished us an interesting account of his 
manner of improving a worn-out farm, and of 
the sale of its products the last year; and we 
regret that from the great accumulation of 
matter on hand, we cannot give his letter in 
detail. We are obliged to content ourselves 
with a brief abstract of material facts. 

Mr. Leonard came into possession of 90 
acres of cultivated but exhausted land in May 
1833. In that year the sale of its products 
amounted to $550 88; in 1834 the sales 
amounted to $718 05; in 1835 to $1,125 04; 
and in 1836, notwithstanding the unfavorable 
season, and the failure of most of his staple 
crops, to $1,166 13—thus more than doubling 
its products by judicious management, in 
three years. His expense during the last 
year, for labor, dung and freight, amounted to 
$254 72—thus leaving him a nett profit on 
his farm of $912 41—~or more than $100 per 
acre per annum. We will quote Mr. Leon- 
ard’s statement of the means he adopted to 
thus double the fertility of his soil. 

“My farm,” says he, “ was in so low a con- 


200 loads. 


‘scarcely making both ends meet. 


have marl, though of very inferior quality. 


'{ cart about 100 loads of this into my barn 


yard, and by yarding my cattle upon it 
through the season, contrive to increase it to 
I also cart about 50 loads to my 
hog pen, on which I keep my hogs the year 
round. In this way I got 100 loads more, 
which is excellent for potatoes, corn, &c., and 


jas my farm is situate near the bay, I obtain 


from New York annually, from 50 to 75 loads 


of the best stable dung, at about $1 ver load 


on delivery, and by mixing it with the earth, 
&c. make up the 40U loads. By this treat- 
ment I find my land improve rapidly, and my 
income in like proportion. But I am sorry to 
say there are many farmers among us who 
are still pursuing the old land-killing system, 
I might 
say something concerning the beneficial re- 
sults of underdraining, and of lime as a ma- 
nure; but I conclude for the present.” 

This communication affords a worthy ex- 
ample of prudent industry and good manage- 
ment, and shows that even a poor farm, well 
managed, may be rendered more productive 
than many a good farm now is, under bad 
management.—.4/bany Cultivator. 


Useful Instructions Regarding the Milke 
ing of Cowse 


The operation of milking is performed dif- 
ferently in various parts of the country. In 
some, the dairy maid dips her hand into a lit- 
tle miik, and by successively stripping the 
teat between the finger and thumb, unloads 
the udder. The plan however, is attended 
with the disadvantage of irritating more or 
less the teat, and rendering it liable to cracks 
and chaps,which are followed by inflammation, 
extending to the rest of the quarter. This 
accounts for the disease occurring more fre- 
quently among the cows under the charge of 
one milker than it does in those’ which are 
under the charge of another; and, as this 
practice is more common in some parts of the 
country than in others, it also accounts for the 
disease being more common in these parts. 
This plan of milking where the irritation is 
not sufficient to excite the extent of inflam- 
mation to which [ have alluded, frequently 
produces a horny thickening of the teat, a 
consequence of the cracks and chaps, which 
renders it more difficult to milk than when 
In its natural state; and at the same time 
predisposes to inflammation, when any case 
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occurs to set it up. These effects may be, 
and are almost entirely avoided, by the more 
scientific plan of milking adopted in other 
parts of the country, where instead of draw- 
ing down or stripping the teat between the 
thumb and fingers the dairy maid follows 
more closely the principles which instinct has 
taught the calf. (The calf jerks its nose in- 
to the udder and forces down the milk.) She 
first takes a slight hold of the teat with her 
hand, by which she merely encircles it, then 
lifts her hand up, so as to press the body of 
the udder upwards by which the milk escapes 
Into the teat, or if (as is the case when some 
hours have elapsed between milking times,) 
the teat is full, she grasps the teat close to 
its origin with her thumb and fore finger, so 
as to prevent the milk which is in the teat 
from escaping upwards; then making the 
rest of the fingers to close from above down- 
wards in succession, forces out what milk 
may be contained in the teat through the 
opening of it. The hand is again pressed up 
and closed as before, and thus by repeating 
this action, the udder is completely emptied, 
without that coarse tugging and tearing of 
the teat which is so apt to produce disease.— 
Quar. Jour. Agri. 


From the Mempirs of the Philade'phia Society. 
Utility of Lime in preserving Fence-posts. 


BY WM. WEBB. 


Accident in some instances, has led to the 
discovery, that lime applied to wood, pre- 
serves it from decay. ‘The white-washing of 
fences is practised, more as a substitute for 
paint, and for appearance sake, than to pre- 
vent decay. Even this superficial mode of 
applying lime, is of some use in preserving 
wood. Having full confidence in the efficacy 
of lime, as a preservation of wood, to make 
fence-posts less subject to rot, I have this 
season, for the first time, used it as follows: 
I provided a number of narrow boards, about 
three feet long of various breadths, and one 
inch thick, with a hole in the end of each. 
When the hole in the ground was ready for 
the reception of the post, some lime was put 
into it; on this lime the post was placed; 
some of the narrow boards were then select- 
ed, and placed close to and around the post 
in the hole. The ground was then rammed 
into the hole, after the usual manner; and 
when filled, the boards were drawn out. This 
is done with greater facility, by putting a 
stick into the hole in the upper end of the 
board, by which it may be raised by a lever or 

rise, if too fast to draw out otherwise. The 
Sarde being ail removed, fill the space they 
occupied with quick lime; if but partially, it 
is better than if totally slaked, because as it 
slakes it will expand and make the posts 
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stand very firm. If altogether slaked, it also 
swells and makes the post quite secure. 
From three to five posts, with hewn or uni- 
form butts will require one bushel of lime. 
Boards to surround the post half an ine 
thick (and perhaps this thickness of lime 
may be sufficient) would not take quite half 
that quantity. The lime isall the additional 
expense, except the extra labor (which is 
very trifling,) to be incurred by setting a 
feice, with that part of the posts in the ground 
enveloped in lime. 

To prevent the ground from adhering to 
the posts at the surface, and occasioning their 
decay, this part being the one which gene- 
rally first begins to rot, lime-mortar is ap- 
plied, plaistering round the posts with an ele- 
vation adjoining to the wood. Into this mor- 
tar, gravel was pressed, to prevent the rains 
from washing it away. This mortar may be 
applied at any time most convenient after the 
fence is made. 

Witriam Wess. 


From the N. A. Review. 


Sugar Maple--Sugar. 

Next to the pines and oaks, there seems to 
be no tree in the country of more extensive 
celebrity than the sugar maple. The extra- 
ordinary .neatness of its appearance, and the 
beauty of its foliage, which in summer is of 
the liveliest green, and in autumn assumes 
the richest and most glowing red, are suffi- 
cient to recommend it asa beautiful ornament 
in our gardens and avenues. The bark is 
remarkably smooth, and the tree is infested, 
we believe, by no insect, nor subject to any 
maladies. The branches are disposed with 
much regularity, though without stiffness, and 
so arranged, that their usual outline is an 
elegant oval. It is to this tree we are chiefly 
indebted for the beautiful curled and bird’s 
eye maple, employed in cabinet work, which 
rivals, if it be not admitted to surpass in bril- 
liancy and richness, the finest woods of tropi- 
cal climates. But the sugar maple derives 
its chief reputation, as well as its name, from 
the qualities of its sap. A large portion of 
the sugar used in many parts of the country, 
the western districts of Vermont and New 
York for instance, is derived from the maple. 
Michaux remarked, nearly thirty years since, 
that at least ten millions of pounds of this 
sugar were then annually made in the United 
States. This quantity is far less than might 
be procured, from the same source, in case of 
necessity. According to Dr. Rush, the north- 
ern part of New York and Pennsylvania 
alone, contained at the same _ period, thirty 
millions of sugar maple trees ; and if we sup- 
pose each tree to yield, on an average, from 
two to four pounds of sugar annually, the pro- 
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duct would go far towards supplying the 
whole consumption of the country. 
The maple sugar can be made of a quality 
equal to the best imported. We have seen 
it formed into very good loaf sugar. It is, 
however, in a brown state that it is generally 
used; and, except in the districts where it 1s 
produced, it is less agreeable to the palate 


of consumers generally, than the product of 


the cane. ‘To manufacture it, requires a 
great expense not only of labor, but of fuel; 
and hence it probably cannot be sold, at a dis- 
tance, for a price which will enable it to com- 
pete with the imported article. ‘I'he sap of 
the tree, or maple juice, as it is called, is 
greedily coveted by wild and domestic ani- 
mals, who break through enclosures tor the 
sake of obtaining it, and is generally an agree- 
able and wholesome beverage. We have 
been informed, however, of one instance, in 
which it is proved to be of a highly intoxicat- 
ing quality. This circumstance occurred 
about thirty years since, in the western part 
of the state of New York. All the sap pro- 
cured from the maple trees of an extensive 
district, was found to have undergone a vinous 
fermentation ; and children who drank it freely 
were in some caees rendered delirious for two 
or.three days. We have heard of no other 
instance of this phenomenon, nor have we 
learned that any probable explangtion has 
been given of its cause. 


Profits of Cow Keeping. 

Mr. Hotmes,—No branch of husbandry is 
more profitable than the keeping of cows, if 
properly managed. Wehave but few farmers 

in the state of Maine who make great profits 
by the dairy. Many farmers among us are 
-solicitous to improve their breeds of cows, and 
some raise considerable quantities of good 
roots, with which to feed them during the 
winter. ‘This is all very good, so far; but 
what is the treatment of cows during the sum- 
mer season, the time when all, or nearly all, 
the profits are obtained? Cows kept in dry, 
short pastures, in summer, will not be profit- 

. able to their owner, bowever much ruta bawa, 
mangel wurtzel, or carrots, have been fed out 
to them during the winter. I believe it tobe 
a fact, that cows zene. (some few except- 
ions,) are shame stinted in their food 
during the summer, in our state, not withstand- 
ing our grazing lands are excellent. 

I believe that the most profitable mode of 
keeping cows through the summer is by soil- 
ing, or feeding them with grass in the barn or 
yard. ‘This may frighten some farmers, and 
excite the ridcule of others; but 1 think it 
will be granted that he is the best farmer 
who realizes the greatest number of dollars 
and cents from a given quanity of land, with 
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the least amount of labor. Many farmers 
pride themselves on raising great crops; and 
100 bushels of Indian corn have been raised 
onasingle acre. ‘This is a great profit, but 
[ believe that 3000 bushels of ruta baga may 
be as cheaply raised, take one year with an- 
other, as 100 bushels of corn. Three thousand 
bushels of ruta baga will give abouta bushel 
and a half a day, each to six cows throughout 
the whole year. It is easy enough to see that 
cows fed in this way will be in excellent 
condition, and yield immense quantities of 
butter and cheese. 

The method of soiling as described by Dr. 
Dean, was to feed cows with new mown 
grass: an acre of rich ground, he says, will 
summer a number of cows. A little hay or 
grass will indeed be necessary at all times of 
the year, but I believe roots should be raised in 
creatabundance, and be made the chief article 
for feeding milch cows throughout the year as 
far as practicable. Cows do not generally 
yield great quantities of milk till June ; but by 
supplying them liberally with roots they may 
be made to yield as much milk in March, 
April and May, as any partof the year. as 


Farmers, whose cows calve early, and who | 


have an abundance of roots, may make prodi- 
gious quantites of butter and cheese early in 
the spring. 

Farmers in Europe and in this country have 
practised soiling their cattle during summer, 
and those who have had experience in this 
mode of summering, have declared it to be a 
much cheeper and more profitable mode than 
grazing. , 

The practice of soiling cows in our state 
would certainly make a great saving of land, 
and of course it would give to farmers a larger 
pasture for sheep—more land could be spared 
for the culture of wheat—and last, not least, 
more land could be spared for the cultivation 
of mulberry trees. 

Immense quantities of manure could be 
made, especially by those farmers who are not 
afraid of a little labor in hauling muck, loam, 
and other materials calculated to absorb the 
urine of animals, which is most commonly 
entirely lost. 

Our climate is extremely well calculated 
to keep'butter and cheese in an excellent con- 
dition. 

The State of Maine may be the first dairy 
country upon earth—our butter and cheese 
might be of such quality that it would be ea- 
gerly sought after throughout the United 
States and the British provinces—our farms 
might easily acquire wealth and independ- 
ence, if there was a little more enterprise.— 
Maine Farmer. anti 


The peach trees are said, by the Hagerstown 
Torch Light, to have been severely injured. 


os 
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Long and Short Scions. 

W hich are best, long or short scions? We 
have always supposed that a short scion, hav- 
ing two or three buds upon it was sufficiently 
long for the purpose of engrafting. We do 
not know now, but they are equally as good 
as those which are a foot in length. We 
have, however, seen and watched the pro- 
gress of some that were uncommonly long, 
set two or three years ago, which have done 
uncommonly well, while some short ones, 
set the same season, have not done so well. 
It is possible, however, that the difference 
may be owing to some other cause. It is 
well, however, to watch and observe the ope- 
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hill; and at first hoeing reduce the plants to 
four by pulling up the least thrifty. 

5. ‘lhe manure used was a compost of de- 
cayed chips, clay and barn-yard ;manure— 
one shovel-full to a hill. 

6. The ashes were applied some days before 
the first hoeing. 

7. The season was pretty dry in July, but 
as the ground had not been ploughed in the 
spring, there was no injury from the drought. 

8 and 9. The corn was hoed three times, 
and * hilled” but little. 

10. No instrument was used in dressing it 
buta hoe. Ploughing between corn is always 
injurious to the roots. It also, hurts potatoes 


rations of nature as she carries on her silent in dry seasons by making the ground more 


but interesting operations around us, and en- 
deavor to treasure up as many facts as possi- 
ble, and draw such conclusions as facts will 
warrant to guide us in future operations. 
We hope that those who may be engaged in 
grafting, will experimenta little and note the 
result. By the way, we are inclined to think 
that the mode of engrafting by cement is not 
so sure or safe a method as the old mode of 
using clay composition. We may be mis- 
taken in this, but we are induced to draw 
this conclusion from observation. ‘The cement 
does not so,thoroughly protect the scion from 
the extremes of heat and cold as does the 
composition, and this may be one reason why 
it has not succeeded so well in this region. 
Many, however, still prefer it, and think it 
is equally as good as the other, and much 
more expecitiously applied.— Maine Farmer. 


From the American Silk Grower and Agriculturist. 


Mr. Cooke: 

Dear Sir,—As “one of the farmers” has 
requested the ** Reverend gentleman!’’ (whose 
statement concerned a half acred of corn that 
produced 70 bushels of ears,) to give some ex- 
planation of the mode of cultivation, you are 
at liberty to publish the following :— 

My object, in making the statement alluded 
to, before the Agricultural meeting, was to 
show the importance of early planting on our 
sandy soils, and the benefit of ashes on such 
ground, 

In answer to the inquiries of “ one of the 
farmers,” I remark : 

1. That it is not known “ how long the 
land had been cleared ;” it was a pasture when 
I purchased it. 

2. The corn was planted “in rows one 

way,” about 24 feet apart, and the hills in each 
row were less than 2 feet apart. 
_ 3. The ground was ploughed about 7 inches 
deep the October before, and not at all in the 
spring. It was harrowed, and then furrowed 
for planting. 


ry. 
11. A part of the stalks were cut for my 
horse, and the rest were left till the corn 
was ripe. 

Having thus disposed of the questions pro- 
posed, L will add, that I have uniformly found 
that autumnal ploughing is the best for our 
plains, with harrowing in the spring. The 
drought never injures a crop on land thus pre- 
pared. Kven beds for beets, carrots, &c. 
should be prepared in the autumn, and only 
raked‘ in the spring. ‘The roots grow 
straighter and longer, and,without the radi- 
cles that are so apt to injure then. 

As a proof that potatoes do best with aw- 
tumnal ploughing and early planting, J would 
mention, that on a piece of land in my garden 
5 rods by 43 I raised 86 bushels in one year. 
The land was not even furrowed in the spring : 
but holes were dug for the manure the last 
week in April, and planted immediately. 
They were planted“in hills” at about the same 
distances as the corn above mentioned, and, 
after the rirst hoeing, a small quantity of ashes 
upon a narrow shingle put upon each hill 
around the potatces. They were hoed three 
times. 

Another fact that is important, Is, the earlier 
the potatoes are, the better they are for 
summer, autumn, winter and spring. ‘Those 
whose tops are green when the frost comes, 
are positively unhealthy. Jt is a great 
object to have them ripen in hot weather. 


Yours respectfully, 
Z. S. Barstow. 


Keene, 20th April ii 


To Destroy Ticks on Lambs. 


Boil tobacco in a large kettle; then put 
some of the liquor in a tub, adding water to 
jit, and after wetting a lamb, let a boy hold 
him, standing on his feet in the tub, then 
squeeze out all the liquor youcan. A man 
and boy can wash thirty, after the liquor is 


4, J usually put 5 or 6 kernels of corn in a|| prepared, in two houre. 
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Vinegar Tree. 

We have the molasses or sugar tree among 
us in thg shape of the rock or sugar maple, 
which many of our farmers make use of to 
good advantage, and many;more might, did 
they know how to improve the good things 
which Providence has supplied them with. In 
addition to this, we have undoubtedly, a good 
vinegar tree, though we have never tried the 
experiment in order to ascertain the facts, and 
the time may now. perhaps, be past for doing 
it this year. While perusing the last num- 
ber of Silliman’s Journal of Science, we were 
struck by the following remark from Prof. 
F. Emmet, while speaking of the properties | 
of Formic, acid,—*“ Being lately very much 
struck with the odor peculiar to the red oak, 
I applied my lips closely to the transverse 
section of some fresh cut logs, and, to my | 
astonishment, sucked up with ease, a pure 
and grateful vinegar, sharp to the taste, and 
so like the bests pecimens of the acetic acil, | 
that distillation could not have improved its 
qualities. The tree was full grown and 
sound, and felled in the month of February 
about the 6th, and the wood examined as soon 
ascut. The acetic acid existed more abun- 
dantly in the red portion next to the heart.” 

Now it is well known that the sap in the 
red oak is abundant, perhaps as much so as 
in the maple. Would it not, if tapped at the 
time the maple is, yield a quantity of pute| 
vinegar sufficiently large to supply a family 
for a considerable part of, or for the whole 
year! We wish some one who has an op- 
portunity would try the experiment, and let 
us know the result. Theacetic acid is much 
used in the arts, and if it can be obtained in| 
this simple way, of a good quality, it will be. 
a discovery of considerable importance.— 
Maine Farmer. 


Agriculture, 
{ is very evident that for a few years past 
the Agriculture of America has been rising 
in the scaleof human employments; its rewards. 
have been greater than were ever realised 
before. We do not mean that a given quan- 
tity of farmer’s produce has sold for more do/- 
ars than it ever commanded before, but that 
with a given amount of labor the farmer is 
enabled to produce ater amount of wealth, 
to command a grea mount of the substan- 
tial comforts and eniences of life. 

A glance at the causes of this appreciation 
of agricultural industry, will convince us that 
it is destined to be permanent. 

There is no apprehension that our agricul- 
ture will ever degenerate, and fall back to the 
anskilful, inefficient labor of the half barbarous: 
cultivator with his wooden spade. 

As far as the prosperity of this leading oc- 
cupation depends upon a skilful and 
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cultivation of the earth, it is not only certain 
not to recede, but to advance. 

But the prosperity of the agriculturist is 
promoted not only by improvements in the 
processes of his own art, but by improve- 
ments in all otherarts. ‘The products of 
agricuiture, being articles of prime neces- 
sity, have at all times nearly the same intrinsic 
value. But their exchangeable value varies 
very greatly. Before the invention of the 
spinning jenny and the power loom, a bushel 
of wheat might have paid for two and a half 
yards of cotton cloth of a given quality ; 
whereas now a bushel of wheat will buy six 
or seven yards of a fabric of equal or better 
quality. Soa great number of other manufac- 
tures have contributed to increase the éz- 
changeable value of agricu)tural produce. And 
it is obvious that these advantages are as per- 
manentas the applications of mechanical power 
that have given birth tothem. The present 
improved processes in the manufacture of use- 
ful fabrics will never beabandoned unless still 
better are discovered, 

It is the growth of various manufactures in 
our own and other countries, and the improved 
means of transportation by which these manu- 
factures are brought to our doors, that have 
chiefly contributed to secure a better reward 
for agricultural industry. 

Finally, agricultural industry was greatly 
elevated when the plough was substituted for 
the spade. Its condition was stiil fuither im- 
proved when the several kinds of labor were 
divided, and mechanical expertness acquired 
in the various arts. It advanced still farther, 
(and of this last melioration we have by no 
means reached the utmost extent,)w hen labor- 
saving machinery was generally introduced 
in the manufacturing arts— Detroit Journal. 


Millet, 

This grain may be sown any time between 
the middle of May and the middle of July, 
and will make you a heavy crop of hay in six 
weeks, say from 2 to 4 tons to theacre. If 
you design it for hay alone, as soon as the 
head is formed, you should cut it; cure it in 
cocks, and you will have a hay more nutri- 
tious than any other. It cures easily, keeps 
well, and is eaten with avidity by either 
horses or cattle. 

If you want to obtain the grain, let it remain 
a few days longer until the head turns yel- 
low ; then cut; thresh out the seed, when 
dried, and stack or stow away your hay. 
When the seed is permitted to ripen, the h 
of course, is harsher, but is still a highs 
nutritions provender for stock of all kinds. 

If you desire hay only, you may sow from 
three pecks to a bushel of the seed ; if for both 
grain and hay, from two to three pecks will 
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Corn, 

If there be any who way have put in their 
€orn without being able to manure their 
ground, from want ot ime, who may have ma- 
nure at Command, we would advise them still 
to give it a dressing, either before ihe grain 
coies Up, Or just atter it has done so. 

‘Those who may live upon tide water, where 
the sea-weed washes ashore, have a certain 
resource in that article to insure a good yiela 
ot corn, and by taking a little trouble may add 

per cent. to their product: in ploughing 
their corn the first time, let the jurrow be 
turned from the stalks on either side; let the 
cart follow the plough with the sea-weed, 
put ina shovel full of it around the stalks in the 
furrow, then let the plough return the soil, cov- 
ering up the sea-weed, and they may restassur- 
ed the happiest results will crown their labors. 

‘Those who hgve not this resource, have an 
equal fertilizer in the mould and leaves from 
the woods, which, if applied in the same way, 
would act equally efficient. So also would 
well rotted manure of any kind. 

But should there be any who are so situated, 
as not to be able to encounter this trouble, we 
would advise them to a less laborious course. 
Let them mix ten bushels of spent ashes with 
one of plaster, and cast a common sized kitchen 
Jadleful upon each hill soon after the corn is up. 

If there should be any who may not be able 
to obtain the ashes, an ordinarily sized table- 
spoontul of plaster to each hill, will act as a 
charm, if put around and on the plants, when 
they first come up.— Farmer and Gardener. 


Manufacture of Beet Sugar in France. 

The French Minister of Finances in his 
report recently made, states the manufacture 
of beet sugar in France te be as follows: 

In = 1535—668,936,762 Ibs. 
* 1836—1,012,770,589 Ibs. 

That the value of the raw sugar from the 
harvest of 1835, was 30,349,340francs. That 
_ of 1836, 48,968,805 francs, 

The number of manufactories now at work 
in the making of beet sugar is 512: besides 
these there are 39 being erected. 

By this exhibit it will be seen, that public 
confidence in this branch of agricultural in- 
dustry, is steadily on the increase in France; 
which fact should inspire those engaged in 
the pursuits of husbandry in America, with a 
like confidence; and we sincerely hope, that 
every farmer and planter will feel himself 
justified in putting in more or less of the seed, 
with a view of ultimately adding this to the 
other branches of hisculture. Whensomany 
disasters have followed the exertions of the 
wheat-growth for the last four years,—when 
the price of cotton has so greatly fallen,— 
when its sales have been so precarious—and 
when so little profit has recently ensued to 
the tobacco planters, surely each and all of 
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them should look around them with a view 
of embracing other pursuits; and to us it 
appears Clear, that none which promises eurer 
prospects of success and profit could be desired 
than those of the beet and mulberry culture. 
Blessed with soil and climate both happily 
adapted to their growth, how easy a matter 
will it be, for any one so disposed, to enbrace 
either, or both branches, upon a small scale, 
Without materially aflecting those which now 
form the staple articles of their growth,—Jo. 


Ewes and Lambs. ' 

Farmers sometimes experience a difficulty 
in making ewes own their lambs; and oftener 
perhaps when cases of twin lambs occur than 
at other times. When sheep are as valuable 
as at present, those who desire to rear all 
their lambs may find a benefit in sprinkling 
a little fine salt over the disowned Jamb. 
This will usually attract the mother, and when 
once the operation of licking has been per- 
formed, there is usually but little danger of 
desertion. A friend assures us he has prac- 
ticed this method with decided success; and 
no injury to the lambs need be apprehended 
from the application. Sheep, when about to 
lamb, should be moved and disturhed as little 
as possible; asall such disturbance, especially 
with young or wild ewes, greatly increases 
the probability of their forsaking their young. 
Ewes in the spring of the year should be kept 
by themselves, and fed with grain or roots in 
such a manner as to make them less fearful, 
as well as to keep them in good heart.— 
Genesee Farmer 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


Farmers’ Song, for 1837. 


While the commercial wold doth tock, 
And feel the earthquake’s power— 
We only hear the distant shock, 
Which deepens every hour. 


While Merchants’ notes suspendeé lie, 
Nor Banks their specie yield— 

The plough s'iil merrily we ply, 
And siill enrich the field! 


While anxious brows, and faces pale, 
Like spectres fill the town— 

We speed our toils with look so hale, 
*T would ill hefit the frown. 


While Parsors, Squires, and Doctors all 
Must whistle for their fees— 

Earths credit has no rise and fall, 
The Farmer rests at ease: 


Not ease like that which sluggards love, 
As sweat of brow will show; 

But rest of mind! ’tis this we prove, 
The sweets ot this we know. 


What if we sell not as before ? 
Our lands sti!l yield their crop; 

We shall not starve !—and what’s still more— 
May cheer tke sufferer’s hope! 


With ‘ food and raiment,’ we're content, 
And if God smiles, they ’re ours— 

For both through fields and flocks are sent, 

‘ With honey from the flowers. 


So thanks to Him who gave our lands, 
And makes us differ now— 

From those who gaze on empty hands, 
Or ‘neath misfortune bow. 


Plainfield, N. J. CLEMENTINA, 
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PRICES CURRENT. 
Philadeiphia,, Baltimore. ; New York, Hustou, 
ARTICLES. May 29. | May 265, | May 29. May 26. 
Beans, white, per bush........:. ws ssee+($1 37—1 62) 1 50—1 75| 1 76—2 Ov| 3 00—4 00 
Beef, mess, new, per bbl.......+- baspiepe A ath ON» «bueno ue 13 50-14 5015 50-16 50 
Bacon, western, per lb........++- yey 74— 10, S— 9 Bom WhO) eo vemescccs ° 
Butter, extra, per tub.,........000% nba L4d— 1G). crvcesccoee 17— 19| 20— 25 
Butter, fresh, per lb. (market,).....+++- 25— 2 L| 25— 374 26—<. DG tebe ee cece 
SMG, DOP. [Dice's uo sy o's np Oud Wanker he 9— 13) 10— 12 10— 12) 14— 15 
Hog’s Lard, per lb........ hha ss « ote ee 4, 10 lia. 12 Rism . iGucc Ba 
Cheese, American, per Ib........0+++00: tee LIA ee ae 1 te | 10— 12 
Beeswax, yellow, per Ib.......+e+eeee0s 25— 27) ROE ae” Fry on. Ur 5 ler 
TOGR WAR WILE,» 60 pas chy snes dpacce ur Cee | Bit. tae 38— 40 38— 4 
Bristles, American,...... seeeee RIAA CA apt s sidan Ih celery Biase Dine POE ven iny eon 
Flax, American,.........++: ae 08 $0 clad a clades o RTE » tr «pie ¢ tls Ree i had 9— 12 
Flour, best, per bbl..........+e++++++++| 8 75—9 00) 8 00—9. 00) 9 0O—9 25) S 50—9 25 
Grarn—Wheat, per bush. Penna..... ciel ETO *LUls9 vee son ows. ctkadpckec joule cose neoeuwe 
do. Maryland,.....- Lape Lin GO) « «0's boll we oc VNe sued caer in ey, Ae. 
Rye, per bushel,........s00% .-| L 00—1 10 90— —I 10} 1 07—1 10 
RD AES e Lp bippie: 90— 94 85— 86 90— .95 90—1 08 
ToAis, MOU tke is o> HERERO 50— 53 45— 46 50— 60 62— 65 
Barl@y; 00. Penh............. SO— 90).....206. boolse via .«+ee-| 1 0O—1 10 
Pann’ Wve +5 b's 3 o.0'p seoeee| L OO—I 25/1 126— » MOS vive ec te’ Wiewe Keer ie 
Har, Timothy, per 100 Ibs,............| 1 O05—1 20/15 00 pr. ton,!....-.......|22 50 prton. 
Meadow Grass,-......02.-secee0e| JO BO... s00- bsveslees cor ease coe gee Uti 
Hemp, American dry rot, ton,........../175 00- DOES RIT —140 [..vecsevee 
Hops, first sort, 1836, Ib.....-.+..06. PP eee el — 16l" 7h— i 2 Ge) 9 
Plaster Paris, per ton,..++.*-++eeseeeees.| 2 75—3 00) 4 75—4 87)...... 5 cat 3 75—4 00 
Seeps---Cloverseed, per bushel,......... 5 00—6 25) 6 50—6 50 . sen nlWhadsicw Shiai o'> 
Flaxseed, rough, do............| 1 40— 1 37—] 50)....... eee oer scwseee 
~Timothy,. a... sce eee eeas 2 25—2 75) 3 0O—3 50).....+......| 2 87—3 12 
Tallow, per Ib... 5. .esedeeeees bi Rian 8— 10 — 8 9— 10 12— 13 
Woot---Saxony, fleece, per lb......+.-. 65— 73 50— 60 75— 80 70— 75 
Mabingys hia tewk Peale Penal si 58— 62 | 45— 60] 50—* 68) .65—. 7% 
1-4 and common,..-..++ee++e4: 40— 44, 33— 36) 35— 45) 45— 506 


Note —The above prices are merely nominal—the panic caused by the suspension of specie payments by the 


Banks, is beginning to subside. 
Preserving Pumpkins, 

A correspondent at Union Bridge, Mary- 
land, under date of May 9th, says—* in look- 
ing over the Farmers’ Cabinet to-day, I find 
a. request from one of your subscribers for in- 
formation as to the best method of preserving 
pumpkins through the winter. I answer, 
that the way to preserve them for one or more 
years, is, to pull them before the frost comes 
on, and keep them in a warm dry room. 
This is my method, and I have now several 
large ones in my house, in a fine state of pre- 
servation ; and my neighbor, Mr. Davis Light- 
ner, one of your subscribers, has them two 


years old at this time, weighing 43 pounds, 
each. They are very fine.” 


Shert Horm Cattle. 

A distinguished American agriculturist, now in Eu- 
rope, has prevailed upon Mr. J. Whitaker, of Yorkshire, 
England, to send a part of his superior herd of Darham 
Short Horns {to' this country, for salef by auction, and 
that they may be expected to arrive early this summer. 
The sale willtake place in the neighborhood of Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Whitaker is the most celebrated and suc- 
cessful breeder of “ Durham Short Horns” in England, 
and it is principally from his stock that Colonel Powe 
and the Ohio Importing Company have made their 
best selections for some years past. They are univer- 
sally acknowledged to be the finest cattle ever brought to 
this country. A rare chance will, therefore, soon be 
offered for obiaining choice and pure animals, without 
the risk or expense of a sea voyage. 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Agricultural Implements. 
NO. VIL. 

THE REVOLVING HAY AND GRAIN HORSE RAKE. 
This machine is of great importance not 
only in saving labor and expense, but also in 
saving property by despateh, where it would 
otherwise be injured or destroyed by wet; 
but for want of care in the construction of it, 
both in materialsand porportion, its character 
for usefulness has, in some degree, been im- 
paired. This, like all other machines should 
be made so that in ordinary use every part 
should be strong enough to preform its part 
and in extraordinary cases some part which 
ean easily be repaired should break or give 
- way so as to save the other parts which would 
be more difficult to repair when broken. Ex- 


perience has shown that the teeth of this ma-| 


chine should be made so much weaker than 
the other parts as to break in extraordinary 
cases, and thereby save the other parts. 

The following description for the power 
of one horse will probably be found in prac- 
tice a proper proportion, the dimensions may 
be varied according to circumstances. For 
instance, where the ground is rougher than 
usual, the head may be shorter; and where it 
is smooth enough, the head may be increased 
to double the length here described, and 
two horses used at the same time : and where 
all the hay tobe gathered is of a coarse kind, 
the teeth may be placed further apart. The 
teeth here described will be sufficiently strong 
to cause the head to make a half revolution, 
xr stop the horse when coming in contact 
with a fixed obstruction, except in extraordi- 
lary cases. 

A new tooth in place of a broken one is 
‘asily supplied. 

Chester county, Pa. 15th May, 1837. 
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Lach piece of wood, (except the shafts,) is 
straight, and the whole is composed of 
hard, strong, seasoned timber. 


Rake head, 10 feet long, 8 1-2 inches 
square, with 18 mortices, each 1 1-8 inches 
square; 6 1-2 inches asunder from centre to 
centre, paralle! with each other, and at right 
angles to the head. It is made round or 
cylindrical, 3 1-2 inches diameter, and 2 inches 
long, equi-distant between the 4th and 5th 
mortices from the ends, for the large ends of 
the shafts to turn on, and also the same diame- 
ter, and 1 1-8 inches long between the 7th and 
Sth mortices from the ends, within about 
1 1-2 inches from the 8th mortices, for the . 
large ends of the handles to turn on. The 
corners are taken off 1-2 an inch on each side, 
and a rivet passed through at right angles to 
the mortices, near eachend. sy 

Eighteen Double Teeth, each 4 feet long, 
1 1-8 inches square, driven to the middle in 
the head, and pointed at both ends, forming’ 
2 teeth with points in opposite directions, 2 
feet from the centre of the head, leaving the 
upper side of the fore or anterior teeth 
straight. 

Two Shafts, each 3 feet long, 3 5-8 by 2 
inches at one end, and 2 inches square at the 
other end, bent upwards in the middle to. 
make room for the hay and grain; a natural 
turn is best. ‘The large ends are cut semi- 
circular, to fit the rounds on the head; and 
2 straps of iron, each 15 inches long, 11-2 
inches wide, and 1-8 of an inch thick, bent in 
the middle to fit the other part of the round 
on the head, and bolted to the edges of the 
shafts, from collars or circles for the head to 
turnin. ‘The corners, 1-4 of an inch on each 
side, are taken off, and small hooks riveted om 


the outside of the shafts at the small ends, for 
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the horse todraw by. ‘The shaftsare parallel 
with each other, and connected together by 

A Shaft Board, 5 teet 7 inches long, 6 
inches wide, and 3-4 of an inch thick, with 
double tennons on each end passed through 
the shafts. ‘I'he hind or posterior edge of the 
shaft-board is 2 feet from the circle on the 
shafts, so as to premit the teeth to turn behind 
it. 

Two Handles, each 4 1-2 feet long, 3 5-8 
by 1 1-8 inches at one end, and 2 by 1 1-8 
inches at the otherend. ‘The large ends are 
cut semi-circular, to fit the rounds on the 
head ; and 2 iron straps, each 15 inches Jong, 
3-4 of an inch wide, and 1-8 of an inch thick, 
bent in the middle to fit the other part of the 
rounds, and the ends bolted to the edges of 
the handles, form collars or circles for the 
head to turnin. ‘The corners are taken off 
1-4 of an inch at each side, and the handles 
framed together parallel with each other by 

Two Rounds, each 1 1-8 inches diameter, 
one of them 2 feet 7 inches long, and the other 
2 feet 3 inches long; the parts that go through 
the handles are reduced to an inch diameter. 
The centre of the long round is 2 feet from 
the circle on the large ends of the handles, 
and the centres of the two rounds are two feet 
asunder.. The ends of the long round 
receive 

Two Press-Rods, each 2 by 1 inch at one 
end, and 1 inch square at the other end, and 
2 feet 9 inches long; and have holes, each 1 
inch ciameter, bored at right angles across 
them, 5 inches from the large ends. The rods 
turn on the round, and are kept near the han- 
dles by small pins passed through the round. 
The small ends are guarded by thin flat-headed 
nails covering them, and press against 4 iron 
dogs, 2. on each side of the head; a dog on 
each side of the head is confined by a bolt and 
nut; the bolt passes through the rake head, 
and through oblong holes in the dogs, each, 
I 1-2 by 1-2 an inch; the oblong holes serve 
to adjust the dogs to the small ends of the 
press-rods ; each dog is about 5 inches lone, 
1 inch wide, and 1-2 an inch thick; the hole 
near one end, and the other bent up at right 
angles about 1-2 an inch for the press-rods to 
force against when the handles are raised at 
the small ends; the head is cut away on 
one side, so as to sink the top of the turned 
up part of the dogs to a line with the upper 
side of the rake head ; these dogs are imme- 
diately at the outside of the handles. 

Two Standards of the hold-fast, each 1 foot 
long, 2 by 1 1-8 inches at one end, and 1 1-8 
inches square at the other end; they are con- 
nected together, about 4 inches from the large 
ends, by a round, passing through from one 
edge to the other ; the out edges of the stand- 
ards are 9 inches asunder, and parallel with 
each other ; the small ends are made into parts 
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of circles, 1 1-8 inches diameter, and turn on 
the long round between the handles; 2 straps 
of iron, each 7 or 8 inches long, 3-4 of an inch 
wide and 1-8 of an inch thick, bent in the 
middle, and the ends bolted to the sides of the 
standards, form (with the circular ends of the 
standards) collars or circles, 1 1-8 inches diam- 
eter, to turn on the long round between the 
handles; the large ends of the standards are 
kept over the two middle hind or posterior 
teeth, by smal] staples driven into the roundat 
the out edges of the straps; or circular grooves 
may be formed in the round, 1 inch diameter, 
and collars or circles of a corresponding di- 
ameter, formed to turn in them. 

A Round for the standards is 9 inches long, 
1 1-4 inches diameter, with 1 1-8 inches in 
the middle reduced to 1 1-8 inches diameter, 
and the ends that go through the standards 
reduced to 3-4 of an inch diameter, or the size ~ 
of the holes in the standards. 

An Arm, 3 feet 7 inches long, 1 1-8 inches 
square, has one end cut into the part of acircle 
to fit on the middle of the round of the hold- 
fast, anda strap of iron 7 or 8 inches long, 3-4 
ofan inch wide, and 1-8 of inch thick, bent 
in the middle, to part of the saime circle : fits 
on the other part of the round, and when the 
ends of the strap are bolted to opposite sides 
of the arm, the strap and end of the arm form 
a collar or circle, 1 1-8 inches diameter, to 
turn on the middle of the round of the hold- 
fast; the other end of the arm is connected 
by a similar strap to the middle of the hind or 
posterior edge of the shaft-board; the strap 
and end of the arm embraces a portion of the 
shaft board ; this portion is formed'by making a 
mortice 1-2 an inch wide and 1 1-8 inches 
long, leaving 1-2 an inch between the mortice 
and the edge of the board ; the corners of this 
portion next to the mortice are taken off, 
leaving a part of it semi-circular; 2 small 
screws, each | 1-2 inches long, passed into 
the edge of the board at the ends of the mor- - 
tice, serve to strengthen this portion; the end 
of the arm may be 1 inch from the middle of 
the strap, and it and the edge of the shaft-board 
may be straight; the space between the arm - 
and shaft-board allows a little motion in the 
shafts, without moving the large ends of the 
standards of the hold-fast when in operation ; 
the handles are braced by a rod of iron about 
3 feet long, 1-4 of an inch diameter, bent in ~ 
the middle, and riveted to the middle of the 
long round, and the ends riveted to the handles 
between the rounds; each of the small straps 
may be of the same dimensions; the bolts for 
the dogs, handles, and shafts, may each be 
about 8-8 of an inch square or diameter, with 
a head on one end, and a screw and nut on the 
other, and of sufficient length to pass through 
the objects intended, including the nut, but no 
more; the bolts for the standards and arm 
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may each be 1-4 of an inch square or diameter, 
and long enough to extend through the objects 
intended, including the nut, but no more. 
The whole machine made as smooth as possi- 
bde. One bolt serves for two dogs, and one bolt 
for both ends of a strap; each nut on the 
shafts, handles, and arms, should be on the 
upper side, and those on the standards should 
be on the hind or posterior sides. 

The machine may be varied from the afore- 
said dimensions to suit circumstances. The 
points of the teeth should be kept each set in 
a straight line, parallel with the head; the 
tennons are confined in the mortices by small 
pins. The whole machine should be well 
painted, and kept entirely out of the wet, or 
as much so as possible, 

The operation is as follows, viz :—The 
shafts are raised at the small ends a sufficient 
height to make room for the hay and grain 
between them and the fore or anterior teeth; 
this causes the arm to push back the iarge 
ends of the standards of the hold-fast on the 
two hind or posterior middle teeth, to within 
an inch or two of the points of those teeth; 
the small ends of the handles are raised, at 
the same time, toa suitable height for the 
person attending it to hold by the middle of 
the upper or short round of the handles with 
one hand, while he guides the horse by a line 
with the other hand. The shafts are held to 
this height by the harness on the horse; and 
sometimes a small cord or leather strap (and 
buckle) attached, with one end to the bolt on 
the arm near the shaft-board, and the other 
end to the middle of the long round of the 
handles assists to keep the shafts and handles 
to a proper height. The horse is brought 
within two or three feet of the shaft-board, 
and the dogs adjusted to the press-rods so 
that, when the standards of the hold-fast rest 
with their large ends on the two middle hind 
or posterior teeth, within an inch or two of 
the points of those teeth, and then raised about 
half an inch from the teeth, the small ends 
of the press-rods press with equal force against 
the two dogs on the upper side of the rake 
head. The fourdogs are each confined firmly 
to their places by the bolt head pressing with 
great force against one dog, and the nut 
against the other dog on the opposite side of 
the rake head. Each bolt goes through the 
head at right angles to a flat surface formed 
to receive the dogs, and each fits in the head 
as tightly as possible so as not to split it. 
The rake head lies on the ground when in ope- 
ration, and the fore or anterior teeth also on 
the ground, about four or five inches from 
their points; each set of teeth, as they alter- 
nately become the anterior ones, are straight 
on the upper side and the same, when hind or 
posterior teeth, are straight on the under side 
from the head to their points, or as near the 
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points as possible, so as to preserve substance 
enough to prevent them from being bruised 
When in operation—the points being always 
made so as neither to be bruised, nor to push 
the hay or grain before them. ‘The usual 
method is to reduce them in a straight line 
from about four or five inches from the ends, 
to the endsof the teeth, Jeaving 1-4 of an inch 
square onthe end at the upper part of the 
anterior teeth, and on the lower part of the 
end of the posterior or hind teeth, and then 
dress off this 1-4 of an inch half round, or of 
a semi-spherical form; and when hard timber 
cannot be procured, the teeth may be made 
larger, so as to give the necessary strength, — 
and their ends guarded by sockets or tangs of 
pointed iron or steel. The corners of the 
teeth, from the points to the rake head, are 
made as square as possible, so as to wear 
smooth. When the small ends of the han- 
dles are raised, and the press-rods force against 
the dogs, and the rake head raised till the 
points of the fore or anterior teeth come in 
contact with the ground, the draught of the 
horse then causes the rake head to turn with 
the other side up, and the other set of teeth 
forward, which discharges the hay or grain 
into winrows or sheaves, and the other set of 
teeth go into operation until they become 
filled: the head then performs, in like manner, 
another half revolution, and so on alternately, 
without stopping the horse, forming regular 
winrows at right angles to the course which 
the horse moves and two sheaves at each half 
revolution—one sheaf on each end of the rake. 
The scatterings of hay are collected merely 
by passing over the ground that the winrow 
has been taken from; and when the machine 
becomes filled, the load is discharged as before. 
stated, but in detached parcels of a very con- 
venient size, to be taken from the meadow. 
In gleaning a stubble field of grain, after the 
sheaves are removed, the scatterings are first 
collected into winrows, and then the horse 
made to walk at the side of the winrow, and 
collect it into heaps; or it may be taken from 
the winrow, and the ground where the winrow 
lay be passed over with the machine as before 
stated. When the handles are lowered at 
the upper ends, and the standards of the hold- 
fast forced down on the two middle hind or pos- 
terior teeth, the fore or anterior teeth are there- 
by raised. Additional weight on the handles 
prevents the head from being turned too soon 
by the pressure of the hay on grain on the 
anterior teeth. ‘The arm always pushes back 
the lower ends of the standards of the hold- 
fast so as to clear the points of the teeth when 
required. 


It is better to know a few things, than to 
have a mere notion about many things. 
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From the Farmer and Gardener. 
Work for June. 


ON THE FARM. 


The labors of this month are full of inter- 


est, not only to the farmer, but to every in- 
dividual in the community, as upon the results 
of the labors of the hnsbandman usually per- 
formed in it, much depends whether the pro- 
ducts of the earth be plentiful or scarce. ‘his 
being the case, let us see what they are. 


CORN. 


This will require the most assiduous atten- 
tion of the cultivator. Where that opera- 
tion has not already been performed, it must 
be thinned out, and as transplanted corn an- 
swers better than that which is replanted, we 
would advise that the superfluous stalks be 
taken up with care, with as much of the soil 
attached to them as possible, in order that 
they may be placed wherever, by the worm 
or casualty, other stalks may have been de- 
stroyed. 

The operation of thinning, replanting aad 
transplanting being over, then comes the du- 
ties of its future cultivation. The earth 


must be kept open, and free from weeds, if 


you expect tomake a good crop of corn. The 
mode, therefore, by which these objects are 
to be attained, becomes an object of deep con- 
cern. The plough, we have always thought, 
was too freely and too long used in the cul- 
ture of this article. We are entirely op- 
posed to ploughing after the corn has reached 
sufficient height to have sent out its lateral 
roots, across the intervening spaces of the 
furrows, because it is impossible, after that 
period, to plough without doing incalculable 
injury to the growing plants, in the cutting 
and destruction of the roots. While the 
plants are but a few inches high, great bene- 
fit is derivable from the use of the plough, 
for beyond all doubt, pulverization is one of 
the happiest agents within the use of the 
agriculturist; but, as we have premised be- 
fore, it may be carried too far. After the 
lateral roots branch out to any considerable 
distance, it is best to use the Aarrow and cu/- 
tivator, these implements both serve to open 
the soil to the influence of the atmosphere, 
the sun and weather, without exercising any 
pernicious effects upon the roots of the plants, 
_ The opinion is too generally received as cor- 
rect, that the working of corn during a 
drought is the cause of its firing. We be- 
lieve, that wherever corn fires after such 
ploughings, that it may be traced to the cir- 
cumstance of its roots being cut at a time 
when there is not moisture enough in the 
earth to nourish and counteract the deleteri- 
ous effects resulting from the bleeding of the 
roots. If the roots be essential to the growth 
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of the plant, and all must admit that they are, 
it is important that they be preserved in their 
integrity of form and volume-——every portion 
of them being intended to answer some 
valuable purpose of extracting or imbibing 
nutriment from the earth. Deprive an ani- 
mal of the means of conveying food into the 
stomach, and death must supersede, and sure- 
ly it cannot rationally be presumed that if 
the source of deriving aliment be measurably 
destroyed, that the vegetable thus injured 
can flourish in perfect vigor ; on the contrary, 
in proportion to the extent of injury which 
the roots may sustain, will be that which the 
plant suffers, for in the same proportion that 
you withhold food from the stalk will its fruit- 
fulness be decreased, 

Give toeach hill of corn as early this month 
as possible,—indeed it should be done when 
the corn first comes up,—a small portion of 
spent ashes and plaster. 


BUCKW HEAT. 


This grain should be put in this month, 
and as the sooner it is done the greater the 
security there will be that its ripening will 
not be arrested by untimely frosts. And 
here let us for once pursuade each of our 
readers to put in an extra quantity; we are 
solicitous upon this head, because we are de- 
sirous of adding to the quantity of provender 
for the cattle, and we believe that no better 
hay can be given to milch cows than that 
made from the straw of buckwheat. 


POTATOES. 


Dress your ground early, and put in your 
late potatoes, and recollect that if you would 
make a good crop you must keep your pota- 
toes free from weeds, and the earth around 
them open, 


CUTTING AND CURING HAY. 


In haymaking bear in mind that the rain 
should never eateh your grass in swarth: 
that to cure it in the greatest perfection, it 
should be alike preserved from rain and sun; 
that the best plan to do this is, after one 
day’s exposure in swarth to the sun, your 
grass should be put into cocks and turned 
each day until cured after the dew is of: 
that your clover should be salted when put 
away in mow or stacks, and that if alternate 
layers of clover and straw be placed in the 
stack, the former will keep better, and the 
latter prove as acceptable to your stock as 
hay. 

RUTA BAGA, 


Get in your ruta baga, if. ossible, b 
10th of the month, and in ari Rote 
ground do not spare either manure, ploughing 
or harrowing; they can be raised either in 
drills, or broadcast. 
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TURNEPS. 

Sow a few for autumn use, and while you 
are providing for your own table or market, 
recollect that your cattle would be grateful 
if you were to put in an acre for their use, to 
afford them succulent food at that season 
when green herbage is scarce. 


MILLET, 


This vegetable product may be sown any 
time during this month, and, indeed, up to 
the 15th of July, either for hay or grain. 
‘Those who may not have a sufficiency of 
land in grass for hay, cannot do better than 
to put down afew acres. If sown in good 
light sandy loam, well manured, it will aver- 
age from 2 to 4 tons to the acre, 


PUMPKINS, 


No farmer or planter should omit to put in 
among his corn a few acres of this excellent 
and substantial plant. For early winter feed- 
ing there is scarcely any product of the earth 
better adapted forfarm uses. Weare aware 
that an objection has been made to its use by 
some as food for hogs, on the ground that it 
is scouring, but this objection is easily re- 
moved by cooking them, which process not 
only renders them more palatable, but greatly 
increases their nutritive properties, by con- 
centrating their saccharine matter. With 
others another objection has been urged; we 
allude to the difficulty of ploughing the corn; 
but this is more ideal than real; for if put in 
after the corn is up, before the vines assume 
any considerable length the corn will be near- 
ly ready to be put by. But should it be other- 
wise, it would be an easy matter for a care- 
ful hand to precede the plough, and turn the 
vines out of the way until it should have 
passed, when the vines could be replaced, 
This labor could be performed without any 
serious inconvenience as to time, and as the 
pumpkins would not materially substract from 
the yield of the corn, while they would im- 
mensely add to the solid comfort of the barn- 
yard dependents, we do hope that such of 
our readers as are not in the habit of culti- 
vating them, will now commence the good 
work. 


Our Country—Agriculture—Silk. 


The present unexampled depression of 
trade; the great derangement of our money 
matters; the high prices of most of the ne- 
cessaries of life; and the utter prostration of 
thousands who thought themselves rapidly 
adyancing to wealth, seem to require of alla 
careful examination of the causes which have 
led to these disastrous results, and an adop- 
tion of the best means of lightening the pres- 
sure, and forever preventing its renewal. So 


far as the inquiry involves financial or politi- 
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cal considerations, the columns of the Farmer 
are not deemed a proper place for their dis- 
cussion; but it appears to us that the great 
interests of the nation, which it has been the 
aim of this journal to advocate and enforce,— 
the improvement and extension of our agri- 
culture, and the more complete development 
of our ample resources,-—cannot be more 
forcibly presented to the American people 
than by the present position in which we find 
ourselves placed. 

With a country confessedly the richest in 
the world; embracing all the varieties of 
soil and climate required for the production 
of all the necessaries, and most of the Juxu- 
ries of life; and a population proverbially ac- 
tive and intelligent; we find ourselves pur- 
chasing bread of foreign nations, and involved 
in a debt beyond our present ability to pay, 
without the most ruinous sacrifices. Such 
a state of things ought not to exist; it is a 
shame to us to be importing wheat from 
abroad, when that article has,and should still, 
form an important item in our exports. ‘The 
existence of such a fact would almost justify 
the charge, and the continuance of it will 
certainly subject us to the allegation, of being 
unable to appreciate the natural advantages 
bestowed on us by heaven, or if appreciated, 
not possessing the energy and forethought 
necessary to render them available. 

Nearly one-third the population of the 
United States are engaged in the production 
of a single article—cotton. Their bread, 
their meat, their clothing, they buy; and as 
the times and the prices of cotton haye been, 
the planters have found themselves getting 
rich with unwonted rapidity. But by this 
course, the south has placed themselves, and 
ina great measure all the commercial and 
manufacturing interests of the country, com- 
pletely at the mercy of foreigners. They 
have touched the article of cotton, have re- 
duced its price at their pleasure, and the pros- 
perity of the nation seems at once crumbling 
todust. There must be a change in these 
respects. We boast of our independence, and 
find ourselves slaves to foreign merchants and 


brokers; we pride ourselves on the inex- 


haustible fertility of our soils, and buy our 
bread of the impoverished regions of Europe ; 
we talk of our advancement in wealth, of our 
manufactures and our commerce; but as if 
on purpose to disturb the pleasing illusions of 
our day dreams, half a dozen men, the direc- 
tors of a single monied institution in England, 
readily convince us that with all our boastéd 
prosperity, we can scarcely pay our debts, 
The remedy which common sense pointg 
out for this deplorable state of things, is not 
to rid ourselves of the present difficulty by 
new promises to pay hereafter; but to go to 
work like honest, independent Americans, 
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and by the improvement of our agriculture, 
by its extension, and by the introduction of 
new sources of prosperity, depending on our 
industry and our soi, to place ourselves 
above the fluctuations of trade, or the liability 
of being dunned by foreigners. In the first 
place we must raise our own bread. Every 
section of the Union can do this; and the 
south as well as the north must engage in 
the business with spirit. Ifthe south raised 
but half the cotton they now do, and turned 
the surplus labor to the production of bread, 
they would probably realize as much profit as 


they now do when forcing their millions of 


cotton upon the glutted markets of Europe. 
So far as the farmers of the north are con- 
cerned, they have personally nothing to com- 
plain of; but they must be sordidly blind to 
their true interests to desire wealth, or suc- 
cess in agriculture, at the expense of any 
section of our country, or body of our citi- 
zens. ‘They feel that the failure of every 
house in New York or New Orleans is a 
blow aimed at public confidence, and that as 
members of the same great family, what is 
felt by one must eventually more or less be 
felt by all. 

An anxiety to be rich without labor has 
become our besetting sin; and those who of 
all others onght to know and feel differently, 
farmers and farmers’ sons, have been among 
the most active in bringing about this state 
of things. The professions have long been 
crowded to over-flowing, yet our young men, 
as if the cultivation of the soil implied dis- 
honor, or to handle the axe or the plough 
was a disgrace, still cling to the hope of a 
professional living, and as a natural conse- 
quence we have among us too many idle 
drones, too many who are willing to get their 
living by hook or by crook, rather than by hon- 
est, persevering and honorable industry. This 
unhealthy state of feeling must be corrected; 
and the mind of the young impressed with 
the truths, that of all aristocracies, a moneyed 
one is the most oppressive, but an aristocracy 
of idleness is the meanest and most detestable. 

We must extend our agriculture until it 


shall furnish abundance of the necessaries of 


life, and with the blessing of Providence, 
place beyond the possibility of want all classes 
that are willing to be industrious and live 
within their means. We must depend on 
agriculture in a great measure for our remit- 
tances abroad, and this surplus should be 
made as large and available as possible. No 
matter what may be the forms or modes 
adopted to procure it, the origin of wealth is 
the earth; and the more extensive and per- 
fect the culture of the soil, the more sure 
and firmly based is the individual or national 
prosperity. 

In addition to this, we must develope new 
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sources of productive industry, and render 


\jourselves to the utmost independent of the 


favor or the caprice of foreign nations. No 
man in his senses will at this time of the 
world advocate the Chinese or terrapin sys- 
tem; yet there can be little danger of a want 
of exchangeable articles sufficient to give the 
‘commercial interests ful] activity,even when 
we shall produce for ourselves all the import- 
‘ant necessaries and luxuries of life. Few 
farmers have an idea of the immense drain 
constantl y made on the capital and prosperity 
of the country, in paying foreign nations for 
commodities which, with a little skill and ex- 
ertion, we mizht abundantly produce among 
lourselves. We shall not be accused of ex- 
‘aggeration when we say that fifty millions of 
dollars are annually required to pay France 
and Great Britain for things which we can 
produce better than they, were the enterprise 
and industry of our people but sufficiently di- 
‘rected to one or two points, and that too with- 
ps interfering in the least, or but very little, 
with any of our present sources of profit or 
‘pe ustry. 

We have room here to refer to the single 
‘item of silk; though we might with equal 
propriety embrace ordinary woollen goods, 
sugar, and iron, as things we should furnish 
not enly for ourselves, but for exportation. 
The letter of Mr. Judson, Member of Con- 
gress from Connecticut, to Mr. Adams, as 
chairman of the committee on manufactures, 
is a valuable document, not only as exhibiting 
the importance of the silk business as a branch 
of national industry, but also showing the 
progress already made in this new, and as 
we believe, most profitable investment of 
labor and capital in this country. In one re- 
‘spect the silk business is different from most 
others; it requires little or no money for its 
introduction into families, and experience in 
France and Italy conclusively proves that it 
is here carried on with the least care and the 
greatest profit. Unlike other farming pur- 
suits, the silk manufacture is best managed 
by females and children, and the labor of only 
a few weeks is required to convert the mul- 
berry leaves into an article fit for market, 
and commanding a price of ample remunera- 
tion. 

The importance of the silk manufacture to 
us may be inferred from the fact, ascertained 
by a reference to the collector’s returns, that 
the importations of manufactured silks dur- 
ing the year ending on the 30th of Septem- 
ber, 1836, amounted to seventeen millions, 
four hundred and ninety-seven thousand, 
nine hundred dollars. This sum, saved to 
us, as it might be by home manufacture, 
would have in a great measure prevented 
that rude commercial shock which is crush- 
ing the prosperity of the principal cities to 
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the dust. Silk goods we must have; their 
cheapness, durability, beauty, all conspire to 
render them one of the necessaries now, as 
they formerly were one of the luxuries of 
life; and the demand for them is rapidly in- 
creasing. Would it not be good policy to re- 
tain a part or the whole of thissum at home? 
Experience has shown that the climate of 
the New England and middle states, is. ex- 
cellent for the growth of the mulberry and 
the habits of the worms, as well as distin- 
guished for the fine quality of the silk and 
size of the cocoons. ‘I'wo years since, north- 
ern Italy, with a comparatively trifling popu- 
lation, sold silk, raw and manufactured, to 
the amount of five millions of dollars; and 
New England alone in five years from this 
time, might produce as much, 

Not one of the least promising indications 
that our country is destined to become a silk 
growing one toa great extent, is the success 
which has so far attended the efforts of those 
who have engaged in the business, and indeed 
the whoie process is so simple and easily con- 
ducted, that where mulberry leaves and the 
eggs of the worm can be procured, it is hard- 
ly possible to fail. ‘The principle of associa- 
tion is beginning to be brought to bear on 
this new source of national wealth, and com- 
panies for the production and manufacture of 
silk have been formed in most of the states; 
and though scarcely a bushel of cocoons could 
have been procured in the country previous 
to the last year, some of these establishments 
have already turned out from ten to forty 
thousand dollars worth of goods from our na- 
tive silk, In Massachusetts there are five or 
six companies with an aggregate capital of 
some half a million of dollars—vast planta- 
tions of the mulberry, both Italian and Chi- 
nese, are growing—and the state, with com- 
mendable liberality, has granted a present 
bounty of two dollars per pound on all silks 
grown, reeled and throwed; or in other 
words made ready for the manufacturer; a 
sum, considered by competent judges, nearly 
sufficient to defray every expense in the 
whole process of growing and preparing. We 
hail with pleasure the rise of this new item 
of national industry and profit, and shall 
watch its progress with interest; viewing it 
as we do, not as merely a question of dollars 
and cents, though even here it is important, 
but as a new link in the chain of cause and 
effect, which will bring into action new en- 
ergies, promote industrious habits, and render 
us eventually less dependant on foreign na- 
tions, and of course less at the mercy of their 
enmities or their friendships.—Gen. Far. 


The wisdom of a wise man will be seen in 
his seeking most to know the things most im- 
portant to be known. 
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Wheat..-Important Discovery. 

‘he New York Farmer publishes a letter 
from the Rev. Mr. Coleman, announcing an 
important discovery from the destruction of 
the grain fly, 

‘The grain fly or insect, which, for a few 
years past, has been destructive to wheat in 
many parts of the country, has this year ex- 
tended its ravages, and excited, wherever he 
made his appearance, very serious alarm. 
An eminent farmer in the state of New 
York wrote to me a year since, that he must 
give up the cultivation of wheat, as his crops 
were so much injured that he hardly obtained 
areturn equal to the seed sown. I knew 
another instance in the same State, where, 
though the straw was large, and the appear- 
ance promising, yet from thirteen bushels 
sown not more than seven were obtained. 

[ have known other cases in which the 
whole field has been mowed and sold for lit- 
ter; and in a recent excursion up the valley 
of the Connecticut | have heard complaints 
every where, and hundreds of acres so de- 
stroyed that the grain they would yield would 
hardly pay for reaping. Besides this, the 
same insect has destroyed many fields of rye 
in the same manner as the wheat, and had 
been found this year in the oats: the progress 
of the insect has been about forty miles a 
year; and a distinguished gentleman in Ver- 
mont, a practical and extensive farmer, re- 
marked that he feared they would on this ac- 
count be obliged to relinquish the cultivation 
of small grains, — | ath 

The habits of the insect have not yet been 
accurately observed. I myself have not yet 
seen the fly, but have seen the worms in the 
kernel after the grain has been destroyed. 
He is represented as being a small reddish 
fly, which is seen hovering over the wheat 
fields in immense numbers, while just in 
flower, and has been observed to light upon 
the kernel or bud, to ascend it, and then de- 
scending to the inner side, to deposit his egg 
between the stalk and the kernel. JI pur- 
posely avoid the use of all scientific terms, 
wishing to be understood by common farm- 
ers. From this egg the worm is generated 
which entirely consumes the grain while in 
the milk, leaving nothing but the husk, in 
which are found several yellow worms, about 
an eighth of an inch in length. As the work 
of destruction is now completed, any farther 
observations are of no importance, unless we 
can some way reach so as to destroy the germ 
of the insect. No preparation of the seed or 
ground, has yet been found effectual to this 
end, | 

The continuance of the fly upon the grain 
is thought not to exceed three or four days, 
and they are seen in great numbers just at 
night. Some farmers have found late sow- 
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ing a partial security as the season for the|;yet been able to obtain either the name or 
flies has passed away before the wheat was|| the details. 


in condition for their attack. 

Spring wheat'sown as late as the 7th and 
8th of June, has been untouched, though in| 
case of such very late sowing, the farmer! 
will be fortunate if, in attempting to escape | 
the fly, he does not get nipt by the frost. 

I have now, however, the extraordinary | 
happiness of announcing to the agricultural 
public, what there is reason to believe, will, 
prove an effectual, as it isa reasonable and 
feasible preventive. Should it prove effec- 
tual, the remedy will be worth millions and_| 
millions of dollars to the country, It was 
communicated to me, on a late tour of agri- 
cultural inquiry and observation, by Dr. Eli-| 
quant Lyman, of Lancaster, N. H., an intel- 
ligent, enlightened, and practical farmer, | 
whose crop of wheat usually averages from 
25 to 30 bushels per acre, It consists in the 
application of tine slacked lime to the wheat 
just at the time of its heading out and flower- 
ing, at the rate of about a peck to the acre. 

Jt is sown broadcast upon the wheat while 
the dew ison, and the field is rendered white 
with it. ‘The best mode of applying it is with 
the hand, and for the person who sows it, 
taking his proper breadth or cast, to walk 
backwards, so that he may not cover himself 
with the lime. It must be sown while the 
wheat is wet or the dew is on, and the philo- 
sophy of its application is very simple. The 
maggot of the fly is deposited between the 
grain and the stalk. It is, of course an ani- 
mal.substance. ‘l'he lime, or alkali, mixed | 
with the dew, is carried down upon, and! 
neutralizes or destroys it. Dr. Lyman has 
now tried this preventive three successive | 
years, and has invariably, as he assures me, | 
saved his crops, while those of his neighbors | 
have been destroyed, 

I visited, at the same time, the field of a 
Mr. Bellows, in the same town, who had been 
advised by Dr. Lyman to make this applica- | 
tion. The field consisted of several acres, | 
He did it; it has proved successful, and what. 
is strongly confirmatory of the value of this 
remedy, is the fact that a field of rye, be- 
longing to Mr. Bellows, adjoining his wheat, 
and I think within the same enclosure, which | 
was not limed, has been nearly destroyed by. 
the fly. | 

These are certainly very important ex- 
periments, and [ made no delay in presenting | 
them to the public. Dr. Lyman has pro-| 
mised me a more particular account of the. 
experiment and result, and likewise Mr. 
Bellows, which as soon as received, I shal] be 
happy to communicate. I have received in- 
direct and indefinite communications that 
the same experiment has been successfully 
made in Gilmanton, N. H.; but I have not. 


a 


gruel, 


Henry CoLEMan. 
Meadowbanks, May 15, 1837. 
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The following article was handed to us by 
an esteemed friend, from Pemberton, N. J. 
It is taken, we believe, from the Graziers’ 
Guide. 


Symptoms of Murrain. 


Decrease of appetite, a stretching out of the 
neck as if there was a difficulty in swallow- 
ing; a shaking of the head, asif the ears 
were tickled; a hanging down of the ears, 
and deafness, a dullness of the eyes, and a 
moving to and fro, in a constant uneasiness. 

All these signs, except the last, increase 
till the fourth day; then ensues a stupidity, 
and unwillingness to move, great debility, a 
total loss of appetite, a running at the eyes 
and nose, sometimes sickness, and throwing 
up of bile, a husky cough and shivering. The 
fever which was continued the three first 
days, now rises and increases towards the 
evening. ‘The pulse all along quick, con- 
tracted, and uneven, a constant diarrhea or 
scouring of feted green excrement, a stink- 
ing breathe, a naseous steam from the skin, 
infects the air. Tumors or boils are to be 
felt under the fleshy membrane of the skin, 
and eruptions appear all along the limba, 
These symptoms increase till the 7th day, 
when the crises or turn takes place, for bet- 
ter or Worse. 


REMEDY. 


As soon as tiere is reason to believe the 
animal is infected, remove it from the rest, 
and put it by itself in a house or shed wel] 
ventilated. Bleed it copiously, even to faint- 
ing, wash the body all over with water and 
vinegar, milk-warm; to clear the skin-from 
Alth, rub it frequently, and it will derive 
much benefit from the pores being open. 

Make a rowel as soon as possible in the 
dew lap, and keep it open tilla cure be ef. 
fected. Ifthe dung be hard a cooling purge 
of 4 oz. of alum in powder, 1 oz, nitre, 1 oz. 
each of grains of paradise and anniseed pow- 
dered, 3 dram solid opium cut small, 4 table 
spoons of molasses, and plenty of drink of 
bran water, vinegar, bitters and salts, dilut- 
ed with water; but no hay till the beast is 
sufficiently recovered to chew the cud; if a 
purging comes on by the fourth day, check it 
by warm medicines, as snake weed or venice 
treacle, or the following drink: 4 oz. pre- 
pared chalk, 2 oz. powdered anniseed, 1 oz. 
powdered ginger, 1 dram opium cut small, 
mix and give it in a quart of warm ale or 


All the litter used about an animal sick 
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with thisdisease must be burnt. All the cat- 
tle that die of the complaint should be buried 
at least 5 feet deep, to prevent the flluvia, 
that would otherwise arise from the carcass, 
and inevitably spread the infection, 
wathiinimpeetiiantii lieth. sles Ba. 


Importance of Destroying Weeds. 


_ The abundance in which weeds are seen 
in some fields, shows conclusively that but 
little of the mischief caused by them is un- 
derstood. Weeds are injurious to the land 
and to the crop in almost every possible way 
that they can be. In the first place they ex- 
haust the soil to support their own useless 
growth, and abstract that nourishment from 
it, which ought to go exclusively to support 
the crop. Secondly, they crowd upon other 
plants above ground, prevent them. from 
branching out at their roots, and deprive them 
of a free circulation of air necessary for their 
health and vigor, so that they shoot up only 
single, weak, sickly stalks, incapable of pro- 
ducing a valuable crop. Thirdly, they throw 
off from the soil through their leaves into the 
air, an alinost incredible quantity of moisture, 
and speedily reduce the ground to so dry a 
state, as to be fit fur weeds only to grow in, 
So enormous is the quantity thrown off by 
some plants that it actually exceeds more 
than twice their own weight ina single day. 
A bunch of grass, placed during. a very dry 
season, under a large vessel, sent off moisture 
in two minutes, so as to cover the vessel with 
drops, which run down its sides. Dr. Wat- 
son, who first performed this experiment, 
was led to conclude from its results that an 
acre of grass exhales more than thirty hogs- 
heads a day, Plants are in fact but channels 
through which moisture is conveyed up from 
the soil to be dissipated in the air; hence the 
absurdity of the opinion that weeds will pre- 
vent the ground becoming dry by shading it. 
Let any one in dry weather examine a piece 
of perfectly bare soil, a few inches below the 
surface, and compare its degree of moisture 
with that of soil at an equal depth, near the 
roots of a thick growth of weeds, and he will 
find the difference astonishing. 

Now, of what use is it to attempt raising 
crops if they are to be wasted by a growth of 
weeds? Of what use is it to buy land, and 
plough it, and prepare it, and put in the crops, 
if after all, these crops are suffered to be eat- 
en up by such intruders? If a drove of cat- 
tle should break into a field, no one would 
think of resting a moment till they were 
driven out; and yet many allow myriads of 
noxious weeds to overspread their Jands, often 
doing three-fold more mischief, with scarcely 
an effort to check their progress. And this 
is not only permitted in cultivated fields, but 
in meadows and pastures, which are some- 
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times literally covered with Canada thistles, 
St. John’s wort, and many others, to the total 
exclusion of every thing else from the soil_— 
Germantown Telegraph. 


Go the right way to work, brother 
Farmer’ se 


I am sorry there is so much need of the 
admonitions | am about to give. Depend on 
it, you do not * work it right,” or you would 
make your farmsand stock twice as valuable 
as they now are. Many of you furm too 
much. You would find it much more profit- 
able to farm twenty acres wex1, than forty 
by halves. The last season I made my ground 
produce at the rate of one hundred bushels of 
Indian corn to the acre, Js this not much 
better than a common crop of thirty or forty 
bushels?’ You will certainly say it is, and 
with the same breath ask how 1 manage to 
make it produce so plentifullyt My land 
being much infested with ground mice, or 
moles, and overrun with grubs and other ver- 
min, I put on, early in the month of March, 
about seven bushels of salt to the acre, which 
thoroughly destroys all kinds of vermin, being 
an excellent strong manure, and ploughed 
and worked the ground over and over until it 
became completely mellow; I then had every 
corn hole filled with hog manure, and after 
dropping my corn (which had been previously 
soaked in warm water) I had scattered a pint 
of lime over every hill, and then covered the 
whole with a little mellow earth. In about 
a week the corn began to come up plentiful- 
ly, after which I nursed it with the plough 
and hoe, every other week for eight weeks, 
at which time it was as high as my head, and 
not a spire of it was destroyed either by the 
frost, grub or birds. My other things I ma- 
nured anc nursed equally well, and I have 
been amply paid for all my extra care and 
trouble, as [ raised more than twice as much 
much per acre as any of my neighbors, and 
did it in much less time. I mean I got all 
my harvesting done two or three weeks be- 
fore many others. This isaccomplished ina 
great measure by redeeming time; rising be- 
tween three and four o’clock in the morning ; 
then if the day be very sultry and hot, I lie 
by from twelve to three and rest. I then 
feel refreshed and able to work until quite 
dark. This I ecail “ working it right ;” where- 
as, should I lay in bed until the sun be up and 
shame me, haunt the tavern at night, drink 
whiskey, but half manure, half plough, half 
plant, half nurse, half harvest, and do every 
thing by halves, I surely should not “work it 
right” nor get a half crop. 

I shall now conclude by giving you for 
further consideration, a few excellent observa- 
tions from a wiser head, perhaps than my 
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own, which I shall endeavor to improve for 
myself, and hope every brother farmer will 
do so likewise. aes! 

“I often say to myself, what a pity it is our 
farmers do not work it right. When I see 
a man turn his cattle into the road to run at 
large, and waste their manure during a win- 
ter’s day, 1 say this man does not work it 
right. ‘Ten loadsof good manure, at least, is 
lost in a season by this slovenly practice— 
and all for what? For nothing, indeed, but 
to ruin his farm. 

So, when I see cattle late in the fall or 
early in the spring, rambling in a meadow or 
mowing field, pounding the soil and breaking 
the grass roots, 1 say to myself this man does 
not work it right. 

So when I see a barn yard with a drain to 
it, [ say the owner does not work it right, for 
how easy it is to make a yard hollow, or low- 
est in the middle, to receive the moisture and 
all the wash of the sides, which will thus be 
kept dry for the cattle. The wash and moist- 
ure of the yard mixed with any kind of earth 
or putrid straw, is excellent manure; yet how 
much do our farmers lose by neglecting these 
things; in fact they do not work it right. 

When [ see a farmer, often going to the 
retailer’s store, with a bottle or jug, lounging 
about a tavern, or wrangling about politics, 
or quarrelling with, and defaming his neigh- 
bors’ good name, [ am certain such a man 
does not work it right.” 

An Op Farmer, 


Matters in General. 
ROLL YOUR GARDEN BEDS, 


Seeds will come up much better on ground 
rendered fine, and then rolled or pressed 
smooth. The reason is, the earth is brought in 
contact with the seeds, and a chance given to 
vegetate. There are fewer places for insects 
to skulk and hide in, and of course less dan- 
ger of the plants suffering from their depre- 
dations, 


KEEP YOUR HOES SHARP. 


Very likely your grandfather, and perhaps 
your father never heard of such a thing as 
grinding a hoe; but no matter, try it for 
yourself, and see if a sharp hoe does not work 
as much easier as a sharp axe. You would 
think yourself poorly provided for mowing, 
without rubstone or rifle; and a file for sharp- 
ening a hoe, is as necessary, where facility 
of Jabor is consulted, in the field of corn, as 
the former implements are in the meadow. 


GOING TO GRASS. 


Don’t be in a hurry to turn your animals to 
grass, if you have any thing in your barn to 
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feed them on. Horses or cattle turned out 
early, trample your land, destroy the roots of 
the grass, refuse good hay afterwards, and in 
all probability fall away rapidly for some time. 
Pastures should not be turned into until the 
grass will afford a good bite, this gnawing 
for a living is hard work for an animal. If 
necessity compels you to let out your cattle, 
always use your driest pastures first as they 
will poach least. If you are a farmer you 
will have your pasture divided into several 
fields, and turn into them in succession.— 
Milch cows pay best for good feed, horses 
next, and sheep will do well where the others 
would starve. 


KILL THE WORMS ON YOUR FRUIT TREES. 


With the leaves and the blossoms will 
come the worms, and the earlier the attack 
is made upon them the better will it be for 
your fruit trees, and the easier the labor of 
destroying them. When the sun first warms 
them into existence, and they leave their 
honeycomb nest at the extremity of the twigs, 
the slightest touch is sufficient to destroy 
them, but when they have lived to spin their 
web, have grown on the destruction of the 
young buds and leaves, and been inured to 
the weather, they area formidable pest to the 
farmer and proportionably difficult to subdue. 
A small swab or brush on the end of a long 
rod, dipped in a lye made of wood ashes, or 
pretty strong soap suds, applied to these 
young colonies of worms is effectual to their 
demolition. If the operation has been de- 
layed, and the web is thick, it must be broken 
up by winding on the pole or rod, or the li- 
quid will not touch them. The morning is 
the best time toapply the lye, or suds, as the 
worms are then in the nest. When the sun 
is up, they leave the nest, mostly, and dis- 
perse over the trees for feeding. 


SWEET ELDER, 


This is a bad shrub where it gets foot-hold, 
and is one of the most difficult to exterminate, 
It is besides good for nothing, and so com- 
pletely occupies the ground as to exclude all 
other vegetation. Cutting seems rather to 
benefit it than otherwise, certainly such as it 
gets in mowing, as in meadows it always 
spreads more rapidly than elsewhere. We 
have seen it stated that while the plants are 
young and vigorous beating them to the 
ground with a pole so as to bruise and strip 
the whole, will effectually destroy them. It 
is possible that the bruised juices, from their 
changed nature, may operate on the plant 
like those froma gangrened wound on the 
animal system and cause their death. There 
can at any rate be no harm in trying the ex- 
periment, 
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CANADA THISTLE. 


This monarch of agricultural pests, has as 
many lives as a cat, and bids defiance to all 
ordinary methods of extermination. Mowing 
in the moon, or out of the moon, salting and 
sheeping, ploughing with crops and without, 
in short all the usual modes of destroying in- 
trusive weeds have been alternately tried, and 
generally without success. The only method 
we have yet tried that has been crowned 
with entire success is to cut them several 
times in the summer an inch or two below 
the surface of the ground, or repeating the 
operation as fast as shoots appeared. We 
have in this way destroyed numbers of small 
patches ; and it is in this state the thistle can 
only be assailed with a reasonable prospect of 
destroying them effectually. Mowing or 
ploughing repeatedly, will check their growth 
and prevent seeding, but will not in ordinary 
cases ensure their destruction. 


ST. JOHNSWORT. 

This stinking, poisonous weed, is becoming 
quite too common in our fields. Independent 
of its almost entire occupation of the ground, 
its spread is to be regretted on account of the 
injurious, and sometimes fatal effects, it has 
on animals confined in pastures where it is 
common. We have seen young cattle and 
sheep die in consequence of being driven to 
feed on it; and nothing is more common than 
to see horses that have white feet or noses 
with the skin on such parts highly inflamed 
in consequence of exposure to this plant. If 
you have it on your farm, mow it and burn it 
carefully, to prevent its spreading by seed; 
and where only a few stalks appear, do not 
rest until the last root has been extracted by 
the hoe. 


PISMIRES, OR ANTS. 


Now is the time for those who have pots of 
honey, or tubs of sugar and molasses, to be 
visited by these little insects; and if suffered 
to make an undisturbed acquaintance, their 
visits will be made so frequently and by such 
numbers, that serious loss and trouble will 
ensue. ‘To prevent their attacks some have 
recommended a piece of camphor to be sus- 
pended in the vessel containing the sweet, 
yet not to touch it; and this, if done before 
they get a taste, will probably keep them 
away. But if they have once found their 
way in, they will continue to feed in spite of 
camphor. ‘The best way where these insects 
are plentiful and yoracious, is to insulate the 
vessels containing the sugar or honey. ‘This 
may be done by making a platform of a plank 
with short legs, and placing these in shallow 
earthen or tin vessels, which are to be filled 
with water, which is to be renewed as often 
as necessary. This however, is only a pre- 
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ventive. ‘To destroy them, next fall just 
before the ground freezes, finally, and after 
they have assumed their torpid state, go 
around to their hills, and with a shovel or 
spade cut out the centre below their habita- 
tion, and scatter it on the surface. If in that 
situation, they or their young, can stand such 
winters as we have had for two or three 
years past, why, then they are tough fellows, 
that’s all. 


TO KEEP OFF BUGS, 


’ 

Parkhurst says, that “melon seeds soaked 
twenty-four hours in a decoction of tobacco 
and water, will be effectually protected 
against the bugs.” If it will do this, it will 
do the same on pumpkins, squashes and cu- 
cumbers. But the best method we have ever 
seen tried, next to the daily application of a 
squeeze with the thumb and finger, is to 
place a portable coop containing a hen and 
chickens in the midst of a bed of melons or 
cucumbers. The chickens will do no injury, 
and will speedily exterminate the whole race 
of bugs that may infest the premises. — Gen. 
Farmer. 


Curing Clover Hay. 


Clover hay should never be scattered out 
of the swath, because in addition to the labor 
in scattering and again raking up, the hay is 
thereby greatly injured. Indeed, if the 
weather be favorable for curing, neither timo- 
thy nor any other kind of hay should be scat- 
tered, because the less any grass is exposed 
to the sun and air in the process of curing, 
the greater will be the value of the hay, and 
the less the labor required. 

Let the clover lay in the swath untouched, 
until about two-thirds of the upper part be 
sufficiently cured, which in good weather, 
will, if the swath be tolerably heavy, be ef- 
fected in eight or ten hours; if the swath be 
light, in a proportionably shorter time, when 
thus far cured, turn the swath bottom up- 
wards with the fork, an operation speedily 
performed. Let it then lie exposed to the 
sun until the under side be cured, which will 
be, according to the thickness of the swath, 
in from four to six hours, then throw three 
swaths together in windrows, and commence 
hauling in, the wagon running between two 
windrows and loading from each. It can 
hardly be necessary to observe, that all these 
operations must be performed after the dew 
has dried off. 1t is to be recollected that clo- 
ver will keep with less drying than almost 
any other grass. A common test is, to take 
upa bunch of hay and twist it, if no juice 
exudes, the hay may be hauled in with safe- 
ty,—we have often hauled in clover cut in 
the morning, in the evening, and always the 
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succeeding day, unless prevented by bad\ ver hay, and when hauling it in, to begin at 
weather—sprinkling every layer of hay with || one end, and spread a layer of hay along the 
salt, at the rate of 12 or 15lbs. to the ton, or|/ whole length of the shed, and then repeat 
interposing a layer of dry straw, from 6 to|/the same process; by this means, he will be 
12 inches thick, between every two layers of|/able to put up his hay, in a much greener 
clover of the same thickness, we found a/j|state than could safely be done, if put either 
great preservative; and especiully the latter || in a stack or mow, and as yet there are but 
mode will enable the farmer to put up the|/ few persons inthis country sufficiently expert 
hay in a far greener state, than could other-/||in the art, to stack it so as to ensure its pre- 
wise be done with safety. Besides this ad-|/servation. In narrow sheds, one load is con- 
vantage, the straw interposed between the || siderably dried before another isthrown on it, 
Jayers of hay, by absorbing its juices will be ||and when the sheds are filled, the narrow- 
rendered much more valuable as provender, || ness of the bulk being so much greater, there 
and if salt be sprinkled on the hay will be||is far less danger of injury to the hay by 
greedily consumed both by cattle and horses, | heating. — Tennessee Farmer. 
From the great quantity of this grass pro- 
duced on an acre, its highly nutritive quality, ee eee 
the ease with which it i cut sil “morée, . ASEINe 
farmers will find that clover hay isthecheap-|| Soils for root crops should always be rich 
est food on which they can keep their stock |) and deep enongh to require no ridging; but 
in good order during the winter. If put up|/ When a soil is fertileand shallow, better crops 
in good order'in the fall, sheltered from bad ||are frequently raised by throwing it into 
weather, and salted, both horses and cattle||ridges than leaving the surface flat, because 
will keep fat on it alone throughout the win-||in this ridge the fertility is accumulated.— 
ter, without the aid of grain, unless when/||Hence some have supposed that ridging 
worked. should be perforined in all cases.— Genesee 
The prevalent notion, of the difficulty of || /armer. 
curing clover hay, is entirely erroneous. Ina|} ‘Tbe manner of cultivating Ruta Baga and 
climate like ours, there will seldom be found |} Mangel Wurtzel in Europe, has familiarized 
any, ina wet and cool climate, like that of||those who have grown them in this country 
England, the difficulty may exist tosome ex-|/ with ridging for either of these crops; but 
tent, as clover when put in cocks will not re-|| we confess we are not satisfied as to the pro- 
sist rain as well as timothy and some other|/priety of that mode of culture, except under 
grasses; but in the course of fifteen years|| peculiar circumstances of locality. In Eng- 
experience, we have seldom lost any or hadj/land, where from the extreme humidity of 
it much injured by the weather, indeed we||the climate, there is no danger to be appre- 
have found it comparatively easier to save||hended from exposure to the rays of the sun, 
elover hay than corn blades, and as three or||ridging may be of great service in concen- 
four tons of the former, with the aid of plas-|| trating the manure in the immediate vicinity 
ter, can be made at less expense, than one kei the growing plants; but in most parts of 
ton of the latter, the farmer must be blind || this country, we think the practice injurious, 
indeed to his own interest, who does not take || inasmuch as the plants from their elevated 
care to provide himself with at least as much || position are subject to suffler from drought. If 
clover, as will furnish an abundant supply of'||a concentration of food for them be the great 
provender for his stock. object to be attained by ridging, that can be 
Clover should be cut for hay when about ‘equally as well affected by placing the ma- 
one half the heads have become of a brown| nure in a furrow, covering it over, smoothing 
color. If cut earlier, it is believed the hay ||down the surface to a level, and planting on 
will not be so nutritious, if later, the stems|| the top in the centre of the manure, 
will have become harder, and the grass be on} Most all the authorities prescribe the ridge 
the decline. For hogs, however, and young|/form for the culture of these roots: but 
stock, it will be advisable to cut some so soon || those who have done so in this country have 
as it is in full bloom, when cut in this state|| not. we apprehend, considered the differsnes 
and salted, hogs are very fond of it and it is|| in the climates of this country and those of 
believed might be chiefly wintered on it, if|| Europe where they are grown. Last year 
otherwise carefully protected from inclement|| our Ruta Baga was grown on a fine rich 
weather. At all events by the use of it as a|/loam, with a southern inclination and expo- 
food for hogs in part, a great saving of corn sure, and we do know that they suffered from 
may be effected. oi solar influence, and taking counsel from ex- 
When the farmer can do it he will find a/| perience, we shall give them this season a 
gies advantige in providing himself with || flat surface, believing it better adapted to our 
ong, narrow and high sheds, open at least on|| climate than the ri ge form.—Ed. Farmer 
the south side for the preservation of his clo-|| and Gardener. 
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Stimulation of Soils. 
BY THE HON. JOHN WELLES, OF BOSTON. 


From a frequent perusal of the benefits 
derived from lime in its application to soil in 
Lurope, I have been induced for more than a 
score of years, successively, to make use of 
it for agricultural purposes to the extent of 
more than one hundred casks annually, 

One of my first experiments arose from a 
desire to give a top-dressing to a piece of 
Jand, which it was otherwise inconvenient to 
do. ‘The soil wasa heavy black loam. Hav- 
ing @ quantity of black earth from a trench, 
(or top stratum,) [ procured a quantity of lime, 
A bottom of four or five buck loads ot’ earth 
was first placed; then a couple of casks of 
lime were spread thereon; then earth and 
lime again, ull my materials were used, or 
the quantity needed was had at the rate of 
eight or ten casks to the acre. Thus a cask 
being supposed to proauce about five bushels 
of slacked lime, the eost of which, if the casks 
are swelled and the lime partly slacked, is 
eight to ten cents a bushel. This is the most 
mocerate application in Europe, and the cost 
is about the same. 

This mixture after lying twelve or fourteen 
days, was shovelled over, and after some days 
being found fine and well mixed, was spread 
from the cart on the ground. ‘To my surprise 
I found the effect produced to be equal to 
what is usual from common compost manure! 

In England, where lime is most used for 
agricultural purposes, it is considered that in 
its crude state, or uncalcined state, it is most 
beneficial, if pounded or made fine. This, 
where limestone abounds it is well to know; 
but there is little of it in this neighborhood. 
Encouraged by this experiment, 1 continued 
to purchase and apply considerable quantities 
of damaged and air slacked lime in my culti- 


vation, particularly for a low, flat piece of 


land. ‘This being intersected with small 
ditches, furnished the earth, I was not able 
otherwise to procure to mix with the lime. 
It isnot well, however, in such cases, to lower 
the surface by taking off more than will keep 
the ditches open. When the earth is tough 
with sward, &c., it may be made finer by be- 
ing carted outand putin heaps on the ground, 
and spread afterwards. Indeed this is done 
to great advantage inthe winter. The poach- 
ing the land or making a rough surface for 
the scythe being then well avoided. 

As this land cannot advantageously be 
ploughed, { have in applying every third 
year a top-dressing, as my custom is, alter- 
nated, giving first a dressing of earth and 
lime, and at the expiration of three years, a 
coat of compost manure. 
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a better composition of soil be had. I have 


been guided herein from general reasoning— 
not from any proof that the lime might not 


‘be repeated. 


It seems, however, to bea prevailing opin- 
ion, where lime has been most in use, that it 
opens the sod and makes it more porous, giv- 
ing thereby a better action to other mantires, 
Which a judicious husbandry should in suc- 
cession apply. In this application of lime to 
a grass sward in a deep springy soil, I have 
been for a long time well satisfied. Ft was 
several years before 1 undertook the same 
practice on a light soil, and I did it with less 
expectation. But I was somewhat surprised 
to find it equally beneficial. 

So far lime has been mentioned as a com- 
ponent article in top-dressing for a green 
sward. Its effect will be shown on ploughed 
land, and in @ grain crop. 

* * * * * 

I had a piece of ground of about four 
acres, of rather light soil, which gave pro- 
mise of a very small crop of grass. Being 
without the means of obtaining manure, as I 
had a quantity of earth of the top stratum, 
taken on building a wall, I forthwith pro- 
cured a quantity of lime and mixed it in the 
manner before mentioned. About the middle 
of June I had the grass mowed and the land 
ploughed. The hme compost was then 
spread and harrowed in. An early sort of 


yellow corn, which, when ripe, husked itself — 


was procured. And my neighbors, who 
knew the process, were, in the fall of the 
year, much surprised by the stout ears of 
golden grain that unfolded to view ! 

I trust enough has been said to show the 
beneficial use of lime. Whether it acts on 
the atmosphere only ; oras astimulant to the 
soil, or actually contains (as is strongly main- 
tained by some) within itself the food for 
plants, is well worthy of discussion. 

But whether either of these causes sepa-, 
rately or they altogether conduce to the nu- 
trition of plants, an advantageous effect of 
the use of lime on soil seems conclusively to 
follow. Ihave endeavored to avoid nice dis- 
criminations and have stated my practice 
plainly, not from its novelty to many of your 
readers, but because not only a great waste 
is made of this article, but it is believed that 
as its average price in good condition is about 
ten cents, it may be used to good advantage. 
So also it is with mortar, rubbish of walls and 


chimneys, plaster, &c., from old building.— 
These, (and it is somewhat relative to this — 


discussion) I have made use of asa top-dress- 
ing to low soil to very good effect. 

It has been observed that if lime is a fer- 
tilizer of soil why isit that where it abounds. 


This has been done on the principle that a|/and often forms an under stratum, a greater 
more judicious mixture would be made, and|/fertility does not prevail. To this it may be 


ied 
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answered that lime isa constituent principle, 
it is believed, in all soil, and may be supplied, 


where from experience a deficiency is found. 


But when it superabounds as in most other 


things excess may be injurious. In all this 
more experience is wished for as the only 
safe and profitable guide. 


Preventing Milk from becoming Sour. 


We mention the following fact more for the 
purpose of calling the attention of our readers 
to the subject and inducing them to try ex- 
periments, than with a belief that the single 
experiment related will be of any great im- 
portance. Dr. Hare, of Philadelphia, in giv- 
ing an account in Nilliman’s Journal of his 
experiments upon the essential oils, seems to 
think that the more acrid ones will resist pu- 
trefaction better than the mild ones. Among 
other experiments, he states that he found 
“the essential oil of cloves and cinnamon 
possessed an antiseptic power quite equal to 
that of Kresote.” 


“On the 2d of July he added two drops of 


oil of cinnamon to an ounce measure of fresh 
milk, it remained liquid on the 11th, and 
though it finally coagulated, it continued free 
from bad taste or smell, till September, al- 
though other portions of the same milk had 
become putrid.” Now it may be possible 
two drops to the ounce of milk may render it 
a little too spicy for common purposes; but 
this fact may lead to the discovery of some 
substance that may be added, and while it 
does not injure the taste or qualities of the 
milk, preserve it a long time from becoming 
sour or from putrefying. Such a thing would 
be a great convenience to many families, es- 
pecially those who are in the habit of pur- 
chasing their milk and do not wish it to be- 
come sour immediately.— Maine Furmer. 


The Bee Moth. 


Mr. T'uckxer—If you think the following 
worthy of a place in the Farmer, please in- 
sert it. 

The cultivation of the Honey Bee has of 
late years, in this quarter, been attended with 
great loss in consequence of the attack of the 
miller or moth. I have noticed that when 
the wrens’ nest immediately in the vicinity, 
that they fed upon the moth and frequently 
upon the miller, and will seek no other food 
for themselves and their brood so long as they 
can find sustenance from that quarter; and 
they will nest near by if there is a small box 
made for them to nest in, with a door so that 
they can enter, and raised up some 6 or 10 
feet high, or the carcass of a horse’s head 
raised up the same distance. ” 


5th Month, 1837. TRIANGULAR, 
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Soiling with Merino Sheep. 


F’rienD FessenpEN—If it is thought that 
the following would be useful to the wool- 
growers it may be published. I should like to 
have some cf them at least, try it, and pub- 
lish the result of their experiment in the New 
England farmer. 

It is two weeks since I commenced keep- 
ing my Merino sheep twenty hours in the 
twenty-four, under a well ventilated shed, 
and supplying them plentifully with cut grass 
three times a day; allowing them to run out 
in an adjoining lot about two hours in the 
morning and two in the evening; keeping 
their shed well littered with straw, and the 
Every few days 
we puta layer of earth for the purpose of 


sweetening the pen and making compost.— 


So far as I have tried the experiment, the 


sheep look well, and, I think, are improving. 


Several advantages may be found in this 
kind of sheep management. Ist. They are 
kept out of the dew, rainsand hot sun, which 
2d. 


We can keep our sheep from running over 


the cattle pasture, which we believe to be in- 
jurious to feeding cattle. 
of cattle may thus be kept as well as sheep. 
4th. It adds to our stock of manure. 
The sheep are kept from dogs. The manure 
will fully compensate for the trouble. 


dd. A large stock 
oth. 


Respectfully, 
Chester County, Penn. 6th Month 23, 1835. 


BUGS—BUGS—“ 0! THE BUGS.” 


I do not mean bed bugs, but one of a dif- 


ferent character, with a striped jacket which 
destroys our vines, squashes, melons, cucum- 
bers, &c, being like that nondescript animal 
by some called the Garden Hog, in not wait- 


ing for them to come to maturity, but seize 


and devour them as soon as above ground, but 


very much like them as to their shyness, as 
they are “off,” as the fly said, on the near ap- 
proach of any one. Sir, I last year planted 
my cucumbers, &c. near where grew some 
tansy at one corner—soon after up, the 
“striped-jackets” attacked them,except those 
in the immediate vicinity of the tansy—ob- 
serving this, {[ put around each hill’ some 
sprigs of tansy which caused the bugs to 
leave them, and by a few applications, so as 
to keep it somewhat green, were kept off, as 
the scent is strong and I believe not agreea- 
ble to them.—Maine Farmer. 


Lasorrrs.—When about to return to their 
homes, from their occupations, particularly in 
the evening, or in cool or damp weather, 
ought always to put on their coats or jackets, 
and by no means to return in their shirt 
sleeves, 


No. 23. 


From the Schenectada Reflector. 
Flax Growing. 


The impression has gone abroad among 
farmers that the raising of Flax is unprofitable, 
from the fact that it leaves the soil in an un- 
productive state, unfit for raising a crop the 
following season. From whence this impres- 
sion originated [ am unable to determine, 
unless it is from the fact that the same piece 
of ground will not produce good flax several 
years in succession. Those who have taken 
pains to inform themselves by experience and 
observation; have ascertained that flax does 
not impair the soil and render it less product- 
ive, as many suppose, but on the country it is 
rendered more productive, 

In a conversation with an intelligent farm- 
er the other day, he stated that he had raised 
flax and barley in the same field; that in the 
fall he ploughed and sowed this field to winter 
wheat, and that the wheat on the flax ground 
grew nearly a quarter larger than that on the 
barley ground, and yielding in the same pro- 
portion when thrashed and cleaned out. ‘The 
same gentleman also informed me that some 
years ago, when flaxseed was worth only $1 
per bushel, he sowed 6 or 7 acres, and kept 
an accurate account of the expense of plough- 
ing, sowing, harvesting, &c, which he deduct- 
ed from the proceeds of the flax and seed, 
and found a nett profit of $35 per acre. 

The foregoing induces me to submit the 
following problem, for the solution of all 
concerned : 

If flax-growing is as beneficial for preparing 
the soil for other crops as isrepresented above, 
and if land, well cultivated, will produce a 
crop of flax worth $35 per acre, over and 
above the expense of cultivation, &c. and 
that too when flaxseed is worth $1 per bushel, 
what other crop can be put in the same soil 
equally lucrative, especially when the seed 
is worth $1 50 per bushel ? 


To Farmers.—Attend to water courses, 
so that your land may receive all possible 
benefit from irrigation. If you have any 
land (especially mowing lots) which is so 
situated that you can turn the wash ofa public 
high way over it, you will act wisely in avail- 
ing yourself ofthat circumstance. ‘The wash 
of the roads, early in the Spring, is highly 
charged with fertilizing particles, and one 
pail full is worth a barrel of that which flows 
from a Summer shower ; and if you do not 
look out in season, it will find its way to some 
brook, and suddenly take French leave of 
your premises. Get your farming tools in 
readiness before the hurry of business comes 
on. Let the wooden part of those implements, 
which are exposed to the weather, be well 
seasoned and painted. 
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From the Utica Observer. 
Corn. 


Dr. Goodsell, of this city, has handed us a 
letter just received by him from the Hon. H. 
L. Ellsworth, of Washington, accompanying 
a sample of the celebrated Maryland or Baden 
corn, and enclosing a copy of a letter from 
Mr. Baden, which discloses the secret of his 
success. We regret that we are unable to copy 
the letter of Mr. B. He states that he has 
brought hiscorn to its high perfection by select- 
ing the best seed in the field for {22 or 23 years. 
When he first commenced, it was with a 
common kind of corn. He was at first, trou- 
bled to find a stalk with two good ears upon 
it, but now he does not pretend to Jay up any 
seed unless it comes from stalks which bear 
four, five or six ears, and he has seen those 
which bore eight ears. It yields nearly 
double the crop of any other kind of corn. 
He plants about the first of May, in hills five 
feet apart each way, and his twostalks in 
a hill. Some of this corn was sent to Illinois, 
and the increase was 120 bushels on an acre, 
an produced more fodder than any other 

ind, 


The American Farmer. 


Far, far from the bustle of “high sounding fetes,”’ 
And the “ rattles’ of city and town; 

What pleasures we feel in our quiet retreat, 
Where plenty our cottage surround. 


CHORUS. | 
No life with a farmer’s I think can compare, 
For his days they are tranquil,—his nights void of care. 


Our woodlands afford us good timber and fire, 
Our fields yield us grass,—hay and grain; 3 
As for milk, cheese and butter, we have our desire, 
With plenty of beef, pork and game. 


Cuorvus—No life witha farmer's, &e. 


The wool of merino’s we to clothing apply, 
Our orchards rich cider afford ; 

And honey, and mead, our hives they supply, 
While our garden enriches our board, 


Cuorus—No life with a farmer’s, &c, 


Our carriage and horses are ready at hand, 
When we journey or visit a friend; 

And every comfort we have at command, 
For resources with us know no end. 


Cuorus—No life with a farmer's, &c. 


The world thus our own, with a better in view, 
We move on to those regions above ; vee i. 
Where in fields ever verdant, our souls shall renew, __ mn 
The worship of Gop, whom we love. et < 


CHORUS. 


No life with a farmer's I think can compare, . 
Who the world thus enjoys with themicsgi vin and 
prayer, Ori 
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Barley,. do. Peniaeis. 45 6é8. 0» jee 1! EE CORSE ES) Oe ee 00—1 10 
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Flaxseed, rough, do..... oksescel 1 40— es ie ee eee er ee sean 
LUBIGLE GS 6 are v nies s eewcecess| 2 2O—2 75| 3 OO—3 SO]... ... cee en 87—3 12 
Tallow, per lb..... yes teat an kdl bee. a na hue 8— 10 — 83 Bin. 12— 13 
Woot---Saxony, fleece, per lb..... Sslwe's 65— 73 50— 60 75— 70— 75 
Merind,,./.3 <5 pinyin. 4 bbs bieap's 58— 62 45— 50 50— 65— 70 
1.2 Sd - COMMON 6 oa bas bei'vyvee 40— 44 33— 36 35— 45— 50 


Owing to the uncertainty of prices, we 
make but few alterations in our table for the 
present number. Country produce generally 
remains firm. The accounts from most re- 
gions, are quite favorable as regards the crops. 
A very great improvement has taken place 
within the last few weeks, and the prospect 
of average crops is cheering. There is stil] 
great pressure in the money market—many 
of the merchants in the principal cities, heavy 
dealers, and speculators have sunk before the 
storm. The commercial, manufacturing and 
mechanical interests have felt its fury,—but 
amid all the desolation and wide spread 
ruin, the agricultural interest stands firm 


—— 


and unshaken—The faithful cultivator of the 
soil, if true to himself, has nothing to fear. 


To Correspondents and Subscriberse 

After the present number was in type, we 
received several communications, among theny 
one, entitled “*A Trip to Maryland.” We 
regret that they were not received in season— 
but they shall appear in our next. {G7 A 
uotice to subscribers is also unavoidably de- 
ferred. | 


The Money Market is still in a very un- 
settled state.—Bank notes are from 7 to 10 
per cent. below the par value of American 
silver, 


$$ 
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For the Farmera’ Cabinet. lexcite any anxiety among the farmers, though 

A Trip to Maryland. ‘the land was about a mile from the wharf 

We passed over the Bridge at Wilmington, |/a0d the wharf within a few hours sailing of 
into the rich alluvial bottoms of the Christi-|/ the city of Baltimore. 

anna Creek, which extends nearly a mile|| On many of the farms upon the Eastern 

from the city. The causeway is hemmed||Shore, there are immense beds of shells spread 

over acres of land, and in some places six or 


with two rows of beautiful trees, and sur- | 
rounded with luxuriant pasture grounds, that}/Seven feet decp, in a perfectly sound state, 


have, within these few years, been very| Yet covered with mould, perhaps the growth 
considerably cultivated and improved. The,/and decomposition of grass and trees for many 
high land immediately connecting those rich||@ century. A white oak that measured fif- 
bottoms, is gravelly and poor, but the im-|/teen feet in circumference, had once reared 
mense amount of manure produced by the}) his lofty head over those banks, but was now 
marshes, enables the farmer to force vegeta-|/ prostrate in a wilderness of underwood, with 
tion in every corner of his farm, and thus ‘his tangled roots jammed full of shells, and 


make his habitation a place of comfort and nat of them without any appearance of ever 
|/ having touched the earth. Shells make the 


purest and best of lime; by a chemical analy- 
sis, it is found to contain little or none of 


tolerably well improved; much of it is under 
cultivation, and the crops of wheat look well||those foreign substances that constitute from 
twenty to thirty, and in some cases, as much 


and bid fair to produce at least an average 
as forty-five per cent. of stone lime. 


quantity ; oats and corn not forward enongh|!: 
to form any opinion. Shell lime can be had on the Eastern Shore 
In Maryland, where the ruinous three field||at a very small expense, compared with what 
system of farming prevails, the wheat looks}|a Pennsylvania farmer pays for stone lime, 
even if he should be so fortunate as to havea 


bad enough to alarm one with the fear of 
want, notwithstanding some of her most intel-|| lime stone quarry upon his farm; and yet such 
is the desponding condition of agriculture in 


ligent citizens are inclined to the opinion, that 
the prospect is in favor of a medium crop. this country, that little or no attention is paid 
to the subject. 


As we advance towards the table land that 
divides the waters which flow into the Dela-|| We visited Whurton Point, a high bluff 
of rolling land that projects some distance 


ware and Chesapeake, we find a kind of soil 
into the Chesapeake, and forms rather a plea- 


perhaps the most congenial to the growth of 
wheat of any in the United States, and why||sant prospect of land and water scenery ; but 
what was far more interesting, were the beds 


it is not a subject of deeper interest to the 
inhabitants of Pennsylvania, particularly to||of shells which cover a space perhaps of fifty 
acres from one to six feet deep, 


the enterprising citizens of Chester and Dela- 
ware counties, is a matter of some surprise, This property lies nearly opposite the 
mouth of the Susquehanna, which is con- 


In Chestertown we found land selling at 
stantly disgorging great quantities of all kinds 


five dollars per acre, and shell lime at six 
cents per bushel, neither of which seemed to}| of drift wood upon the shore. With this 
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plenty. 
The land through New Castle county is 
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wood they burn the shell lime at an expense 
of about two cents per bushel, 

The proprietors of this estate live in Dela- 
ware, and are making efforts to introduce the 
Pennsylvania mode of farming into the neigh- 
borhood ; they have now on hand thirty thou- 
sand bushels uf shell lime, which is to be 
drawn out this season and spread at the rate 
of one hundred bushels to the acre for the 
next year’s crop, We had taken with us 
small quantities of Ruta Baga, Mangle 
Wurtzle, and Sugar Beet seed, and here we 
found a person willing to prepare a piece of 
ground to try the experiment of root culture 
with the siftings or dust from the shells as a 
manure. We likewise engaged him to make 
an experiment upon an acre of poor land in 
raising of wheat. We directed him to turn 
the land down with the plough, spread upon 
it one hundred bushels of shel! lime, sow it 
with three bushels of oats ; when the oats had 
grown up and was beginning to change its 
color, roll it down, plough it in and sow the 
ground with two bushels of corn broad cast; 
about the second week in October, roll the 
corn down, plough it in and sow the ground 
with wheat. 
trial, the oats should have been sown in the 
early part of the fourth month. 

I am inclined to the opinion that the above 
plan would make the principal part of Dela- 
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of the west, and that too within a day’s journey 
‘of three of the largest cities in the Union. I 
say less than nothing, for such is the depressed 
state of agriculture in the peninsula, that 
farms are often sold for less than the build- 
ings, fences and other improvements have 
cost, 

| It is certainly a question of some import- 
ance, Whether the worn out lands of Dela- 
ware, Maryland, and other parts of our coun- 
try cannot be improved at less expense than 
to clear off the almost impenetrable forests of 
the west. When we consider the time it 
necessarily occupies to clear and make ready 
for the plough an hundred acres of heavy tim- 
bered land, the expense of labor, where labor 
Is not easily obtained, the distance from 
market, the privations and hardships insepa- 
rably connected with new settlements; it 
seems at least worthy of an experiment to 
ascertain the fact. A Svupseoriver, 

Wilmington, Del., 5th mo. 18, 1837. 
Piieetennabtrarertesnihlnmsclaind 
lor the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Agricultural Implements, 
NO. IX, 
' THE THRESHING MACHINE. 


A machine for this purpose requires great 
care in the materials and proportions, owirg 
to the liability of coming in contact with 


ware and Maryland produce twenty bushels} sticks, stones, and other foreign substances: 


of wheat to the acre, which, at $1 50 per 
bushel would buy the Jand and pay all ex- 
penses of lime, seed and labor, and if Jaid 


down with clover, would, for a succession of| the other parts. 


years, produce good crops of hay and pasture. 
Such an investment of idle money would be 
more profitable than shaying notes at two per 
cent. a month, besides the additional security of 
real estate, and the satisfaction every generous 
mind must feel in the reflection that his labor 
has made two blades of grass grow where one 


‘therefore, it is best either to have all the 
parts so strong as not to be injured by them, 
or some part to give way and thereby save 
A cylinder to turn with 
considerable velocity, having spikes or pro- 
Jjections in its periphery moving between. 
other similar projections in a fixed concave, is, 
probably, the best kind ofa machine for grain 
In every stage of dryness. One of the for- 
‘mer kind may be made with a hollow iron 
cylinder, the ends composed of cast, and the 


grew before. This Peninsula possesses local shaft, projections, and periphery of wrought 


advantages that few places in our country 
can boast. A soil peculiarly adapted to rais- 
ing of grain, one that is easily improved and 
very difficult to wear out. It is watered 
with such a number of creeks, 


that lie further than five or six miles from a 
landing where abundance of lime and plaster 
can be had at reasonable prices; stone lime 
from the Schuylkill sells from sixteen to 
tweiityce nts per bushel, and shell lime at about 
half the price, 


While so many are enamored with the “ far} The latter kind ma 


west,”’ parting with their friends, their homes, 
and their firesides, for a prospect of buying 
land cheap, and being independent, for $1 25 
per acre, could here buy hundreds of acres for 


less than nothing, compared with the wild lands 


outlets and| each 
bays, that many of their farms are bounded} with 
by navigabie streams, and very few indeed! with 


or malleable iron; the projections are made 
tapering and passed part way out through 
openings cut in the periphery, not quite so 
large as the larger end of the projections ; 
projection has a key through it, parallel 
the centre of the cylinder, soas to press 
great force against the periphery, and 
‘thereby force the projection outwards and 
confine it firmly to the cylinder. The con- 
cave and projections within it may be com- 
posed ot cast iron, all in one piece, and be 
confined by bolts and nuts to a frame of iron 
or wood. 


> lati y be composed of spikes. 
or projections that will bend when coming in 
contact with sticks, stones, &c. and which 
‘may be bent back (or returned) to their pro- 
Per position without breaking, and are con- 


fined firmly to a cylinder and concave of 


\ 


Ro, 24. 


wood. A machine for this purpose may be 
driven by a horse upon the portable horse 
mil described in a former communication. 
Grain secured within the field (when cut) 
in small stacks, and when dry threshed, and 
the chaff and grain left together, until imme- 
diately before grinding the grain, would 
(probably) preserve the grain from injury, to 
which it is always liable by sweating, when 
placed in large masses together, either in 
barns or stacks, and which is, probably, one 
of the causes of northern flour being gene- 
rally inferior to that from the south. 

_ The straw, after the grain is threshed from 
it, might be secured in large stacks or in a 
barn, 

Chester co., Pa., 13th June, 1837. 


———— 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


Many inquiries have been made of the wri- 
ter of this, respecting the proper time to cut 
timber in order to prevent the rapid destruc- 
tion of it from worms, exposure to heat and 
moisture, or from dry rot, and not having 
practical knowledge sufficient to answer the 
question, I take the liberty of asking for in- 
formation from the various readers of the 
Cabinet. 

This is a subject of great importance. 
Houses and other buildings, fences, bridges, 
carriages of yarious kinds, agricultural imple- 
ments, ships and other vessels are composed 
in part of timber, to which we may add streets, 
and rail roads;—consequently any additional 
knowledge respecting the most suitable time 
to cut each particular kind of timber commu- 
nicated through the columns of the Cabinet, 
might be the means of conferring a great 
benefit upon the nation. 

The particular situation and purpose that 
each kind of timber is best fitted for, would 
likewise offer a wide field for observation and 
remarks through the same channels. <A 
knowledge of the relative cost and utility of 
each particular substance to preserve timber 
from either of the aforesaid causes of destruc- 
tion, or from any other cause, would be of 
service to the public, 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Broken Limbs of Animals. 


An idea prevails with many persons, that 
broken limbs of horses and other quadrupeds 
eannot be cured, owing to the difficulty of 
keeping the part sufficiently at rest during 
the tifne necessary for a broken bone to heal 
or acquire sufficient strength to support its 
share of the animal’s weight. 

[ heard of a case some months since which 
was successfully treated in the following 
manner, viz: Two pieces of scantling suffi- 
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ciently strong to support the horse were 
placed over and parallel with him in the sta- 
ble; a piece of strong linen was then passed 
under him and the two opposite ends confined 
to the scantling so as to raise him from the 
ground or floor when required; a wooden 
box was provided with a bottom, two sides, 
and one end, composed of boards nailed to- 
gether, and of sufficient length, width, and 
depth, to contain the leg from the knee to the 
foot, inclusive, besides a space of half an 
inch or more, on each side of the leg to ad- 
mit the necessary bandages, &c. with the 
bottom cut away sufficiently for the foot to 
enter and retain its natural relative position 
with the lee. The broken leg was confined 
in this box and treated in the usual manner 
that bones are when broken, and the box to- 
gether with the leg from the knee to the foot 
confined in a horizontal position or nearly so, 
by straps of leather or other suitable sub- 
stances passed over the horse’s back and ‘the 
two ends confined to the box; the horse was 
permitted to put his other three feet upon the 
floor sufficiently to preserve a healthy action » 
to the limbs, byt not so as to permit him to 
displace the broken limb in the box and in- 
jure it. A cure was effected in the course of 
afew weeks. This was one of the anterior 
(or fore) legs. I see no difficulty in treatin 

a hind leg by partially suspending the anima 

in this manner and varying the other parts 


according to the particular nature of the case. 
Chester co., Pa., June, 1837. 3. iy 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


**Does the Pith of the Horn waste, yea 
or hay 7° 


I thank Observer very much for his simile 
of the cloak and the wind. I never should 
have thought of so apta likeness. I would 
rather undertake to find even a hollow horn 
than an image in nature so appropriate. I 
hope Observer will excuse me, for 1 am tempt- 
ea to say his reply was like unto the north 
wind,—loud, rough, and empty. 

Observer says he is “ willing to pursue the 
investigation of facts, let what will become 
of the cloak ;” I am willing to hold fast to the 
cloak let what will become of the “ wind,” 
or in other words, I love a good warm dress 
during a storm. 

I@am glad to see that Observer has admit- 
ted the fact, that ‘horns may become hollow 
by ordinary caries like other bones,” which 
settles the question in the affirmative, as to 
“the existence of hollow horn” from that 
cause, It is true Observer has such a dislike 
to hollow horns, that he will not own a horn 
hollow, without it has been deprived of its 
internal substance according to his own 
notion. 

He strives hard to show that a horn made 
hollow by ordinary caries, is not the hollow 
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horn; or in other words, that a horn may be 
hollow, and not hollow at the same time. But 
it, must be obvious to every unprejudiced 
OBSERVER, that any disease, no matter what, 
which produces “ corrupted horn, putrid horn, 
rotten horn,” and eventually discharges the 
bone out of the horn, must leave an empty 
horn, and consequently a hollow horn, in the 
simple sense of the term. 

I know of no stronger proof of the exist- 
ance of hollow horn than the absence of the 
internal structure; and i assure Observer that 
when death is produced by such violent dis- 
eases as he has told us the horn is subject to, 


it will be no consolation to the farmer to know! 


that a horn made hollow by ordinary caries, 
is not the hollow horn according to the 
“ generic sense.” 

As I have given Observer information that 
has enabled him to find a hollow horn for 
himself, I feel pretty much out of danger 
from his challenge, and hope that he will not 
expect me to continue the discussion upon 
the mere existence, or non-existence of the 
hollow horn. The fact is now admitted, 
‘that hollow horn exists ;”’ that the bony part 
of the pith wastes away by a disease to which 
‘all bones are liable.” But as I am now in 
the way of cutting and spliting up old horns, 
Tam willing to opena discussion upon the 
pithy part of the bone, 

] assume this position, that if there is a dis- 
ease that wastes away the bony part of the 
pith, a disease of a less virulent character 
will waste away the pithy part of the bone. 
Our readers will here see the distinction. 
The pith of the horn is altogether a spongy 
bone; there is no part of it but what is soft, 
when compared with some other bones; but 
some parts of this pith are much softer than 
other parts, and it is those soft and more 
spongy parts that I now propose to examine. 
I have, since my last essay, dissected a num- 
ber of piths from horns of cattle slaughtered 
for the market, by which I am enabled to 
make comparisons between the piths of dis- 
eased cattle and the piths from cattle in good 
health. The result of those examinations have 
not as yet furnished ocular proof of the pith 
wasting away; but there are some facts that 
Jeave the conjecture entirely upon that side, 
These facts 1 intend to arrange for a fugure 
number of the Cabinet, and leave the conclu- 
sion to the public. In the mean time I hope 
to hold fast to my cloak, and to be indulged in 
the orthodox belief of the wasting of the pith, 
according to Dr. Tofts, who says in the Ist 
vol. of the Memoirs of the American Acade- 
my, “that this spongy bone is sometimes par- 
tially, and sometimes wholly consumed,” 

I stated in my former essay, that upon ex- 
amination, 1 found a number of piths decayed 
and rotten toward the point, which fact. I con- 
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cluded, favored the opinion of piths being 
more liable to disease than any other bone, 
Observer says it was *‘animal matter, not the 
bone which he found rotten.” Now there is 
‘no possible means by which Observer could 
know that the statement here made is true ; 
he never saw the piths which | have de- 
scribed; he knows nothing of them, only by 
reasoning from other piths which he has seen; 
yet he rounds off a paragraph in as positive 
‘a manner as if he was speaking of a matter 
of fact. I examined the piths or bones, and 


knew them to be rotten, or I should not have 
‘made the statement. 

In my last essay, I suggested to Observer 
what I thought would be an improvement in 
his method of controversy ; but he seems to 
‘have profited little by the hint. This positive 
manner might be useful in a political contest, 
where the merits of a cause depend upon its 
‘success; or in a polemical controversy, where 
the dictum of authority supersedes the neces- 
sity of reason; but in the arts and sciences, in 
the investigation of facts that are to unfold 
new truths and useful discoveries to mankind; 
| where the paths of knowledge are untrodéen 
and every step is in darkness; the mind re- 
‘volts at a gratuitous parade of information 
where all are equally ignorant, all inguirers, 
all learners. - | 
| Observer says he “ pleads cuilty of the 
folly of pretending to a knowledge of things.” 
[have charged him with no such folly, it was 
the folly of pretending to a knowledge of the 
_ABSENCE of things, and he acknowledges him- 
self justly charged with “ that excess of infor- 
‘mation which denies the existence of hollow 
horn.” If Observer would say that he doubts 
the existence of hollow horn, he would speak 
rationally; but to deny the existence of hol- 
Jow horn, or of any thing else, is irrational 
and nothing short of folly; it isa folly be- 
cause the non-existence of a thing cannot be 
‘proved, and what cannot be proved, must 
always remain a matter of doubt, and matters 
of doubt are not subjects to which we can 
neither affirm or deny. Again, Observer 
says ‘it is dangerous to persist in supporting 
hee opinion without proof.” So far from it 
being dangerous to support opinions in the 
absence of proof, it is the only time that mere 
opinions can be properly supported. 

Theories, opinions, and belief range under 
the head of probabilities; in this state they 
are fit subjects for investigation, for inquiry, 
for analogy, and for rational conclusion; but 
the moment proof is obtained, they cease to 
be matters of opinion, they are then know- 
ledge; for instance, the most simple man 
When caught in a shower, never says he be- 
lieves it rains, or that it is his opinion that it 
rains, but he speaks of it as a matter of fact, 
becanse he knows it, 
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These remarks upon Observer's articles, 
are not made in a fyult-finding disposition, 
Mor with any pretensions to literary know- 
ledge, but with a desire that they may be 
received without offence, and be useful in 
Hntroducing a more agreeable manner of in- 
vestigation, and one more in accordance with 
the subjects under discussion ; or in figurative 
‘language | would say, that the Sun with his 
‘gentle rays, would much sooner induce the 
traveler to part with his “cloak,” than Boreas 
/with all his roar of noise and “ wind.” 


A SuBscRIBER. 
Wilmington, 6th mo. 10, 1837, 


eee 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


The discussion between two of your cor- 
respondents in relation to the * horn distem- 
per,’ seems to have arrived at that point 
which each one has avowed himself equally 
anxious to avoid; viz. a dispute on words. I 
think nothing can be plainer to an impartial 
observer, than that they are perfectly agreed 
in the main matter disputed between them. 
They both assert the existence of a disorder 
among cattle which causes the horns to be- 
- come hollow. One contends that this is the 
‘hollow horn,” but the other controverts this 
position, and asserts that it is something else. 
The case seems to stand thus, “ horns become 
hollow,” vs. “ hollow horn.” Now this ap- 
pears to me so equally balanced, that it is 
quite immaterial which horn of the dilemma 
is chosen, **Ossrerver” has, however, en- 
deavored to escape both horns by bringing in 
the polled cattle as subject to the same com- 
plaint,—but this does not alter the case, un- 
Jess he can prove that all cattle are of that 
description. 

He has devoted all his ingenuity (and no 
little does it require) to prove the difference 
—to render plain the paradox ;—and to show 
the very nice distinction between “ horns hol- 
low” and “ hollow horns.” 


“*Tis strange what difference there should be 
Twixt tweedel dum and tweedel dee !’’ 


But seriously ; though I sincerely admire 
‘‘Observer’s” zeal, and think highly of his 
observations on other subjects; on this one he 
is certainly wrong, not only in his opinion but 


in his manner of supporting it. In spite of 


every disposition to judge favorably, one of 
two conclusions must force itself on the mind; 
that either his horns or his words are hollow. 

I should be very sorry to hurt Observer’s 


feelings in any way ;* but if the trutu is se- 
ee EE > a ee 

* OpsERVER, possesses too much good sense, to suffer 
his feelings to be wounded by observations of this na- 
ture. We are assured that his object in pursuing this 
controversy has been to elicit truth, and thereby cor- 
rect the popniar and prevailing errors on an tmportant 
subject. That good may result from a well tempered 
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vere, it is no fault of mine. I have endea- 
vored to show the folly of disputes on words, 
for it is only these kind of differences that 
create bitterness of feeling; no one is angry 
at another for denying a mathematical truth, 
or believing that the world is flat; but wher- 
ever there is a distinction without a differ- 
ence, we are sure to find the most determined 
disputes; the most confident assertions, and 
the most zealous partizans. ’ 
In conclusion, | avow my belief in the ex- 
istence of a disease among cattle, which may 
be relieved by boring the horn and allowing 
the decayed: matter to escape. It would be 
superfluous to bring proof of a fact, that I 
have never yet heard doubted by any person 
“jenorant” or learned. A Farmer. 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


It seems to be the opinion of some persons, 
that fat and oily substances and vegetable 
acids do not attack copper while hot. Can 
any of the readers of the Cabinet give an ex- 
planation upon this subject? 

If correct, what is the temperature at 
which either will begin to act on the cop- 
per? This is a subject of great importance in 
domestic economy. 


Raising and Preserving Pumpkins. 


A worthy and inteiligent subscriber to the 
Cabinet, residing in Pittsgrove, Salem county, 
New Jersey, has sent us a communication in 
answer to the inquiry in our 20th number, as 
to the best method of. preserving pumpkins. 
As we are cramped for room in the present 
number, we can only give the following 
abridgement of his communication. He 
states that for the last few years, he has had 
no difficulty in preserving pumpkins, from 
six to nine months. His plan is to gather 
them when they are fully ripe, (by all means 
before a frost falls,) and then keep them in a 
warm, dry place. He states that in October, 
1835, he had a pumpkin, of the ordinary kind 
raised in Jersey, about one foot in diameter, 
called the “cheese pumpkin,”. brought in 
from the field ; it was placed on the corner of 
a cupboard, and there left until March Jast— 
a period of about. twenty months—-during 


and judicions discussion, admits of no doubt. Orn- 
SERVER has given his opinion frankly. If the position 
he has assumed 1s untenable, let it be demonstrated by 
argument. We want facts, on this and on every sub- 
ject of moment to that ¢lass to whose interests the 
Cabinet is devoted—and we know from conversation 
with many of our readers, as wellas from the fact 
that the articles in question have been copied into a 
number of the public journals, that it has been the 
means of exciting the attention of many to an inves- 
tigation of the disease usually called “ hollow horn."’ 
We hope to hear often from ‘‘ Observer’? and“ A Sub- 
scriber,”’—on subjects within the range of our work: 
And, if ‘4 Farmer’’ can, by the force of argument, 
dislodge * Observer,’ from the position he has assumed, 
our columns are at his service, 
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which time it remained in a state of perfect 
This, he thinks, is owing to 


preservation. 
three circumstances. 1. The pumpkin be- 
ing fully ripe, and uninjured by frost when 
brought in. 2 A fire being kept in the 
room during the winter, and 3. ‘I'he air be- 
ing allowed a free passage during the warm 
weather. Subscriber, is of the opinion, that 
great profit may be realized by cultivating 
this article as food for swine and cattle—and, 
he would respectfully solicit through the 
pages of the Cabinet, information as to the 
best kinds of pumpkins, and the most im- 
proved method of raising them. 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


Cement.—Four parts chalk, mixed with five 
parts fresh clay, is said to have an adhesive 
property equal to five thousand pounds. 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet, 


Gas from Resin compared with that from 
Oil, is said to possess valuable properties in 
the proportion of nine to five in favor of that 
from Resin. 


~ 


A Picture, 
BY CHARLES MINER, ESQ. 


It would seem hard to say that we are an 
ungrateful people. But listen to the language 
of complaint. Our newspapers are weekly 
pouring forth the most melancholy notes, ap- 
proaching almost to despair; yet what is our 
situation? Is it one demanding the liveliest 
expressions of gratitude and joy, or of queru- 
lousness and discontent? Rouse yourSelf, my 
friend, if you have any doubt,—come, go 
with me—let us clamber yonder hill—look 
abroad——Is not this a goodly prospect?’ The 
stream that we see to the east and south, is 
the Delaware--the river far to the west, is 
the Susquehanna. Tie clear waters which 
fertilize that valley of the north, are the 
French Creek and the Schuylkill. Behold 
these numerous brooks which run east and 
south to the Delaware, they water, and in 
their course impart health, fertility and 
wealth to Delaware county—those which 
flow west and south into the Susquehanna, 
are the Conestoga and Octoraro, which, with 
their tributary rills, pass through Lancaster ; 
and the lovely stream that murmurs at our 
feet, is the Brandy wine—-I need not say, that 
yonder charming city is Philadelphia—nor 
need [ mention to you the names of towns 
and villages which lie within our view—-but 
the eye now embraces a population of more 


than 300,000 inhabitants, Look closer—-if 


you can withdraw your eye from gazing on 
so delightful a prospect as the whole presents 
—look closer—separate the parts from the 
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whole—take a single plantation, the one on 
our right, for instance—do you see that stone 
house—that large barn—those meadows sput- 
ted and enlivened by those milch cows, those 
fattening cattle and sheep—observe the fields 
yellow with grain—could you see the inside 
of the mansion, you would find the drawers 
full of those things which render a family 
neat and comfortable—the cellar stored with 
plenty, and the table crowned with abun- 
dance. ‘And what of these?” I reply, that 
the picture of this farm is the likeness of the 
thousands and tens of thousands that lie un- 
der our view. ‘The farmer is the lord of the 
soil—he has no proud duke or marquis to 
come annually to show his sup2riority and de- 
mand the evidence of his vassalage—the 
tythe pig he roasts for his table, and he snaps 
his fingers at the taxgatherer. 
knows nothing of want or oppression, but by 
name. 

Under this blue sky—with these clear 
waters—in this lovely clime—with a govern- 
ment of his own choice, enjoying the most 


In truth, he 


perfect freedom; where on this earth is there — 


now, or was there ever, a people who had so 
many causes for joy and thanksgiving—and 
so few for repining. Our cup is full and over- 
flowing with blessings. We are likea pam- 


pered child, fed so profusely that we do not — 


know how to enjoy the luxuries that are 
crowded before us. 


A Suggestion for the coming year. 


A gentleman of high respectability informs 
us, that the following mode of sowing winter 
wheat in thespring, has been partially adopt- 
edin Tennessee with the happiest success, 
In early winter the seed grain is put into 
casks, and water enough added to soak and 
cover it. It is then exposed so that the water 
becomes frozen, and it is kept in this state as 
far as practicable until the soil is fit for its re- 
ception 1n the spring, It is well known that 


the operation of frost upon the seed of winter — 


grain has the same effect as if it is sown in 

autumn—as wheat or rye sown at the setting 

in of winter will grow and mature. The ad. 
vantages which are experienced from sowing 

in the spring, are, Ist, that the grain is not 

subject to be winter killed ; 2d, it escapes the 

Hessian fly in autumn, and possibly it may es- 

cape it in the spring; 3d, the ground being 

fresh stirred for spring sowing, the growth 

will be more vigorous; and 4th, as it will 
come into ear late, there is at Jeast a proba- 
bility that the crop may escape the grain 
worm. ‘The advantages are so manifest, that 
the experiment is worth a trial; and we shall 
feel obliged tosome Tennessee correspondent 
who will give us the details and result of 
the practice in that state. 


rs 
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Introduction of Turne Husbandry in 
Engiand. 


A correspondent of the Boston Courier, 
speaking of the introduction of the sugar beet 
into this country, makes some forcible remarks 
on the prodigious impulse which the prospe- 
rity of'a nation may receive by the introduction 
of a single new plant, which he illustrates by 
the following historical fact :— 

» 

{n an early part of the reign of George 
the First, the culture of the turnep was limited 
in England to a few gardens, as that of the 
beet how Is with us, and used almost exclu- 
sively for culinary purposes, ‘That monarch, 
in one of his visits to his electorate of Hano- 
ver, was attended by his secretary of state, 
Lord ‘Townsend; whilst residing there, this 
nobleman was struck by the appearance of ex- 
tensive fhelds devoted to the culture of the 
turnep, as food for cattle and sheep; impressed 
with the belief that this method might be intro- 
duced with advantagein to his own country, he, 
before leaving Germany, took care to provide 
himself with seed, and, on his return, earnestly 


recommended to his tenantsa practice, which, | 


in Hanover, had been found to produce the 
most favorable results. His wishes were 
attended to, and the experiment surpassed in 
success, his most sanguine expectations. 
The field culture of the turnep spread rapidly 
through the county of Norfolk, which, from 
that epoch, dates its high reputation as an 
agricultural district. Lands, which rented 
for one or two shillings an acre, soon brought 
fifteen or twenty, and sterile warrens, on 
which were to be seen only a few half-starved 
rabbits, were reclaimed, and are now covered 
with rich harvests of grain. Colquohoun, 
in his statistical researches, computes that 
the annual value of a crop of turnpes in Nor- 
folk alone, amounts to no less than fifteen 
millions sterling. When it is considered 
that this root has been the means of bringing 
under culture, lands, which, without it, must 
have remained valueless; that it leaves the 
soil in a condition to ensure a good crop of 
grain or grass, and that the latter is a good 
preparation for wheat, we may safely consider 
the benefits resulting to England from the 
turnep culture as incalculable. Uf it was 
now asked, says Colquohoun, who was the 
man, in modern times, who had rendered 
England the most signal service, no one 
should hesitate to say, that it was the noble- 
man whom shallow courtiers nicknamed in 
derision, “'T'urnep Townsend.” In half a 
century the turneps spread over the three 
kingdoms, and their yearly value, at this day, 
says the same author, is not inferior in amount 
to the interest of the national debt!!! 
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From the Maine Farmer. 
Questions and Answers, 


What is the average crop of Ruta Baga, 
to the acre, on land well manured and taken 
care of! 

Answer. Six hundred bushels, each bushel 
weighing 64 pounds, after being well cleared 
of tops, dirt, and small roots. Much greater 
crops have often been produced; say from 
one to two thousand bushels to the acre, or at 
that rate on smaller lots. 

What are they worth, ton for ton, or pound 
for pound, for stock, compared with good 
English hay, corn, potatoes, apples, &c.? 

A, When properly fed out, they may save 
hay, pound for pound; because if given in 
auy considerable quantities, stock may be 
kept in good condition, if poor hay, or even 
straw be added, They are worth more than 
potatoes in equal weight; and as much as 
apples, and less liable to decay. To keepa 
creature in decent flesh, with hay, five bushels 
of Ruta Baga are equal toa bushel of jmeal. 

What kind of stock is it best and most 
profitable to feed them to? 

A. All kinds: horses and swine not ex- 
cepted. If they refuse them at first, Jet 
them become hungry, and they will soon eat 
them well. I have wintered swine on them, 
in a raw state. They are worth for them 
certainly as much as potatoes—and are most 
excellent for sheep. 

What is the cost to raise them, per bushel, 
compared with potatoes ? 

A. Much less: as they yield much more 
on a given qnantity of land; their seed and 
planting cost less; their hoeing more; and 
their leaves pay the harvesting. 

Are they not more exhausting to the 
than potatoes, or most other crops ? 

A. They are: as much more weight is 
taken from the soil than by most other crops, 
I think no one ought to object to having a 
large crop, because it takes more from. the 
soil than an inferior one; but it should be known 
that Indian corn will not grow well the next 
year after a Jarge crop of ruta baga, as each 
require from the soil similar qualities. © 

More hereafter, in relation to Ruta Baga, 
from A. B. 


"a 
land 


The season has arrived when farmers 
should be on the alert to prevent noxious 
weeds from seeding, and thus spreading over 
the land. It would undoubtedly be better to 
eradicate them thoroughly and at once, but 
in many cases this is nearly or quite impossible, 
and the only thing that can be done, is, as 
far as practicable, to prevent the extension 
of the evil.—This may in most cases be best 
done by cutting the weeds before the seed 
is sufficiently ripened to propagate the plant, 
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PRICES CURRENT. 
Philadelphia,, Baltimore. } New York, Boston, 


ARTICLES, June 27. June 27. June 25. June 26. 
Beans, white, per bush........-.eeeeeee $1 37-1 624, 1 60—1 75) 1 75—2 OU; 2 25—2 50 
Beef, mess, new, per bb]........2.0eeee- 14 00-15 0013 00-14 00/13 50-14 5015 50-16 50 
Bacon, western, per Ib.........+++2+00+: 7— 74 — 9 e— 1D owccvecceees , 
SOUNGT, OXtKH WEE RUD 150. ce rcdcece Reaia't li— 145 16— 20; I17— 19) 14— +18 
Butter, fresh, per Ib. (market,)....-++.. 1I8S— 25) 25— 313 ZB— BI we weecevees 
SMEUMAIOO? Ty Mio Us) Hin ae eu bts o 00 cet 12— 10— 12 10— 12 14— 15 
Hog’s Lard, per lb......... a aia ae lI— 1232) sS— 10 s— 9 10— 11 
Cheese, American, per Ib........ . 3s 10g— 114 9— 11) 10— 12 9— 13 
Beeswax, yellow, per Ib......+.2+++..0% 25— 27) 23— 25) 23— 25) 25— 30 
PIUCOW EMTS, 5 es Crib ngs oa bec cele a ee. | 88— 40 38— 40 38— 40 
Bristles, American,..... b> SPL ERY se as, 5 | 95— 65 ee | ae = ne 
Mlax, Anfovicai.s os. s Wl de an ae ee a | Ga 10] Sees. ; | 9— 12 
Flour, best, per bbl..........-. seeeeeee| 8 CO—9 00 7 75—9 00| 9 QO—9 25 8 0O—9 00 
Gratn—W heat, per bush. Penna....... O° 00-47, 0). <i- gS cade ote boas ocihs Sut | “Age > eo 
~~ do. Maryland,...... 0 00—O0 00) 1 6GO—-] 70)... ...5...4]-++s Hodes ine 
Rye, per bushel,........ss+e0 0 00—0 00} s5— 90 —0 00 0 00—0 00 
RONG OG s ins vO oh ae oe eee 96—1 00, 90— 92 90— 95) 1 O07—1 09 
Oitta;” talons 385s «8 eet, Sree 50— 58; 48— 50 50— 60) 62— 65 
Barley, do. Penn.............|eeeeees es Oe 1 00—1 10 

Fae: Ads: Bias 3's ccads ies] LO0%e1 2 wes Gis scam adeee ptttseeeeees 
Hay, Timothy, per 100 Ibs.............| 1 05—1 2014 00— =... ae ie 50 pr ton. 
Meadow Grass,.......scerceecee, 70— 90) oe ie Oe N bd bs cdneee te teeeeeeee ; 

Hemp, American dry rot, ton,......+... 175 00- Jteeeseees ‘fm — TC de 
Hops, first sort, 1836, lb..........-4. ..| 9— 10 — 9 Ta 83 6— 7 
Plaster Paris, per ton,..... vee Se 2 75—3 00) 2 75—2 85'...... Pe 00—2 25 
Srens---Cloverseed, per bushel,......... 5 00—6 25) 6 00—6 50| » oka Ce Lomethin hs «+ 
Flaxseed, rough, do.......... v.| 1 40—1 55) 1 SIF (50)... seme ont Jee awdecaccer 
NNN, aii. aihich 8 =.~ obits il 2 95-2 75/9 00-3 50l....-.,-..- 2 87—3 12 
Palo Perl. ncdasstves'se abinens nesses 8s— 10 — ll 9— 10 10— 11 
W oot---Saxony, fleece, per lb........+.. 00— 00; 50— 60; 75— 80 65— 70 
MBriRGs i> ax:i ae ».¢.<:0:0.5;9 ahd dave 00— 00) 45— 60 50— 68 60— 65 
1-4 and common,.....+-ee++ee. 00O— 00, .33— 36 35— 45 40— 45 

REMOVAL. 


The office of the Farmers’ Cabinet is removed to No. 45 NORTH SIXTH 
S'TREET, a few door above Arch, where we shall be happy to see our friends. Sub- 
scribers who may not have received the work regularly, are requested to call on us. 

_ JY* Subscriptions will be received as heretofore, by Mr. O. Rogers, at the old stand, 
No. 67 South Second street. , 


BENDING VOL. KE. 
We would respectfully inform subscribers, that we have made arrangements for binding 
the first volume of the Cabinet. Volumes left at our office, No. 45 North Sixth street, wil] 
be bound in a neat, durable and ‘workmanlike manner ;— Price, twenty-five cents. 


_ ‘THE FARMERS’ CABINET, 
: A semi-monthly newspaper, is published by ; 


MOORE & WATERHOUSE, No. 45 NORTH SIXTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
JOHN LIBBY, PITTSBURG, PA, 


The Cabinet is published on or about the first and || only to newspaper postage; that is one cent.on each 
fifteenth of cach month. Each number will contain|| number within the state, and within one Ruthie 
16 octavo pages on good paper and fair type. The sub-|| miles o hiladelphia, out of the state,—one cent and 
jects will be illustrated by engravings on wood when-|} a half on each number to any other part of the United 
ever they can be appropriately introduced. TERMs.— || States [5° Six copies for five dollars. All subseribers 
One dollar per year, payable in advance. The Cabinet,|| must commence with the volume No.1, or with the 
by the decision of the Post Master General, is subject || half volume No. aq 3 ae > TROT 


J. Van Coort Printer, corner ot Bread and Quarry St. rear of 96 N. Second. _ 
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